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PREFACE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A    MYSTERIOUS    SUMMONS. 

The  strife  of  fiends  is  on  the  battling  clouds, 

The  glare  of  hell  is  in  the.se  sulphurous  lightnings— 

This  is  no  earthly  storm !     When  I  was  young, 

They  still  passed  o'er  like  nature's  fitful  fevers, 

That  rendered  all  more  wholesome.     Now  their  rage, 

Sent  thus  unseasonably  and  profitless, 

Speaks  like  the  threats  of  heaven. — Maturin. 

IT  was  a  wild  night!  Never  had  a  storm  burst  upon  the 
earth  with  more  fury  than  that  which  raged  over  the  land 
and  the  sea  upon  that  memorable  fifteenth  of  July  of  the 
year  in  which  this  strange  story  opens.  And  nowhere  was 
its  devastating  violence  felt  with  more  fatal  effects  than 
along  the  sea-coast  and  water-courses  of  the  lower  counties 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  sky  was  as  black  as  soot ; 
the  earth  was  drenched  with  rain  ;  the  rivers  arose  to  flood- 
tides;  the  sea  roared  ;  the  wind  howled  ;  and  the  thunder 
crashed  and  rolled  as  if  at  every  peal  a  planet  had  exploded 
and  hurled  its  fragments  down  the  steeps  of  space  !  All 
was  as  dark  as  the  Stygian  Lake,  except  when  a  broad 
glare  of  blinding  lightning  illumined  the  whole  awful  scene 
as  with  the  sulphurous  fires  of  Tartarus. 

In  the  little  water-side  village -of  Rogues'  Harbor,  as  at 
better  places,  the  streets  and  side-walks  were  all  deserted. 
The  inhabitants  had  retired  into  their  houses  as  into  forti- 
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fications,  where,  with  closed  shutters  and  drawn  curtains, 
they  tried  to  exclude  the  sight  and  sound  of  this  terrific 
storm. 

Even  the  "Doctor's  Shop,"  an  unpretending  little  house 
in  the  midst  of  the  village,  did  not  show  its  customary 
light ;  but  seemed  hermetically  sealed  in  darkness  and  im- 
penetrability against  all  intrusion  of  the  storm,  or  the  storm- 
beaten  wayfarer.  After  the  usual  manner  of  country 
medical  practice,  this  little  establishment  was  made  to 
unite  the  two-fold  characters  of  doctor's  office  and  druggist's 
shop.  Upon  this  night  the  proprietor  sat  alone,  in  the 
little  back  parlor  behind  the  shop.  There  was  nothing  but 
its  exquisite  neatness  to  make  this  little  room  attractive. 
The  furniture  was  as  plain  as  possible.  Cheap  straw 
matting  covered  the  floor;  white  cotton  curtains  draped 
the  window ;  six  green  wooden  chairs  were  ranged  along 
the  walls;  one  round  table,  covered  with  a  green  cloth, 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  one  fine  engraving  from 
Leonardo  di  Venci's  "  Last  Supper  "  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece ;  that  was  all. 

In  a  green  leather  arm-chair,  beside  the  centre  table,  sat 
the  doctor,  reading  by  a  shaded  lamp.  Not  altogether  ab- 
sorbed was  he  in  his  book.  Sometimes  he  would  lift  his 
head  and  listen.  But  not  to  the  raging  storm  without ; 
that  required  no  listening  to  be  heard,  for  the  wind,  rain  and 
thunder  bombarded  the  little  house  as  if  they  meant  to 
batter  it  to  the  ground.  Nor  was  it  for  any  visitor's 
arrival  that  the  doctor  listened  ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  human  creature  gifted  with  reason  would  turn  out 
for  any  purpose  on  earth  in  such  a  night  as  this.  He 
listened  for  a  sound  from  the  room  over  his  head,  and 
hearing  none,  murmured  to  himself: 

"  She  still  sleeps,"  and  resumed  the  perusal  of  his  book. 

While  the  doctor  sits  there  reading;  and  while  the  storm 
howls  around  the  house  as  if  all  the  demons  in  Pandemo- 
nium were  let  loose  ;  and  before  the  interruption  comes 
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which  shall  summon  him  amid  the  lightning  and  thunder, 
rain  and  wind,  to  go  forth  upon  a  mission  destined  fatally 
to  affect  his  life  and  the  lives  of  all  that  are  dear  to  his 
heart — I  will  tell  you  who  and  what  he  is. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  man  as  he  sat  there  reading — tall, 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  and  athletic,  with  strongly- 
marked,  massive,  but  regular  features,  clear,  roseate,  san- 
guine complexion,  full,  light  gray  eyes,  and  thick,  bright, 
flaxen  hair  clustering  around  a  moderately  broad  and  high 
forehead.  The  clear  eyes  were  full  of  truth  and  candor, 
the  curved  lips  redolent  of  sweetness  and  benevolence,  the 
whole  fine  face  expressive  of  goodness,  intellect  and  strength. 
His  dress  was  coarse  enough,  being  of  rough  gray  cloth, 
made  up  l*y  a  country  tailor ;  but  his  linen  was  faultlessly 
clean  and  his  hands  white.  Looking  at  him  for  the  first 
time,  the  impression  you  would  receive  of  him  would  be 
that  he  was  a  man  of  magnificent  organization  for  health, 
strength,  energy  and  long  life.  And  you  would  be  in- 
clined to  question  whether  such  a  man  could  ever  be  ill,  or 
grow  old,  or  die  like  other  men  ?  And  you  would  think  the 
insurance  office  might  insure  his  life  without  pay,  because 
they  would  certainly  do  it  without  risk.  Your  second  im- 
pression of  him  would  be  that  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman, 
that  homespun  cloth,  made  up  by  the  village  tailor,  could 
never  disguise. 

Hugh  Wynne,  for  so  was  the  doctor  called,  was  a  Welsh- 
man by  descent,  as  his  name  indicated.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  a  poor  Cheshire  curate,  who,  after  starving 
many  years  on  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  had  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  large  family  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Hugh  at  the  age  of  ten  had  been  placed  in  a  druggist 
shop  at  Chester,  where  he  passed  the  early  years  of  his 
youth  in  grinding,  mixing  and  putting  up  physic,  and  in 
reading  such  medical  books  as  fell  in  his  way,  and  in 
attending  to  such  simple  maladies  among  the  poor  vil- 
lagers as  his  limited  experience  enabled  him  to  treat. 
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When  he  had  reached  the  ago  of  fifteen,  without  any 
of  ever  being  any  thing  better  than  a  country 
druggist's  assistant,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  his 
depressed  and  over-crowded  native  place  and  seek  a  land 
where  the  field  was  broader  and  the  dome  of  heaven  higher, 
and  where  aspiration  had  room  to  breathe  freely,  spread 
its  wings  and  rise. 

lie  came  to  America;  he  landed  in  New  York  with  but 
a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket ;  and  from  that  day  he  entered 
upon  a  new  life,  and  upon  a  scries  of  hopeful  struggles  that 
promised  an  ultimate  success  equal  to  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  answer  an 
advertisement  for  a  teacher;  and  he  taught  a  country 
school  one  half  the  year  to  get  money  to  pay  his  fees  at  a 
medical  college  for  the  other  half.  A  young  man  so  much 
in  earnest  must  necessarily  succeed.  In  due  course  of  time 
he  passed  a  triumphant  examination  and  received  his 
diploma. 

Then  commenced  the  second  series  of  his  struggles,  more 
trying  perhaps  than  the  first.  For  now  there  was  to  be 
no  division  of  the  years  between,  town  and  country;  no 
half  year  spent  in  teaching  the  sturdy  farmer  boys  and  rosy, 
good-humored  girls,  amid  the  pure  air  and  lavish  abun- 
dance of  rural  life.  Now  he  must  depend  entirely  upon 
his  profession  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  it.  Now 
he  must  live  in  the  city  in  a  cheap  boarding-house  in  a 
poor  neighborhood,  because  he  could  afford  nothing  better, 
until  he  should  get  into  practice,  and  that  is  a  long  time  in 
coming  to  a  poor  young  doctor  without  friends,  connections 
or  influence.  And  he  was  very  poor,  and  his  practice  lay 
principally  among  the  destitute. 

And  just  about  this  time  he  did  what  the  world  would 
have  considered  a  very  foolish  thing — but  what  my  readers 
may  perhaps  think  a  very  noble  one  :  he  married  a  girl 
poorer,  more  friendless,  and  more  destitute,  than  he  himself 
had  ever  been. 
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And  he  did  this  at  the  very  time  that  he  might  have 
in:nle  his  fortune  by  marrying  an  heiress,  and  stepping  at 
once  into  a  fashionable  practice.  For  poor  as  this  young 
doctor  was,  his  connection  with  the  physicians  and  students' 
i T  liis  college  procured  him  admission  into  very  good  soci- 
( t  v,:uid  his  handsome  person,  courtly  address,  and  brilliant 
( (  nvcrsational  powers  made  him  a  general  favorite  in 
circles  where  girls  with  money  were  to  be  picked  up.  And 
in  one  of  these  he  quite  unintentionally  won  the  affections 
of  that  heiress  before  mentioned. 

It  was  after  a  party  in  which,  as  usual,  he  had  met  Miss 
Wendover,  and  she  had  been  so  unusually  gracious  as  to 
half  enlighten  him  upon  the  subject  of  her  sentiments,  that 
he  was  returning  home  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood  of  mind, 
when  near  his  own  door  he  was  met  by  a  messenger — a 
little  lad — who  accosted  him  with — 

"  Be  your  honor  Doctor  Wynne  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Mammy  says  if  you  don't  come  right  away  to  Amy  she 
will  die  1" 

The  young  doctor  did  not  stop  to  ask  who  "mammy  " 
was  ;  or  what  might  be  the  matter  with  "Amy  ;"  but  simply 
telling* the  boy  to  lead  the  way,  he  followed  him  through 
quite  a  labyrinth  of  by-streets,  lanes  and  alleys,  until  they 
reached  a  tall,  dilapidated  tenement  house,  which  they  en- 
tered. The  boy  led  the  way  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  third  story  of  the  house,  and  paused  before  the  door  of 
a  little  room  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  knocked. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  woman,  who  admitted 
-them  into  a  small  chamber,  very  poor  but  very  clean.  On 
the  narrow  white  bed  that,  small  as  it  was,  filled  up  nearly 
half  the  room,  lay  the  form  of  a  young  girl  of  about  eigh 
teen  years  of  age.  On  a  little  stand  beside  the  bed,  covered 
with  a  coarse  white  towel,  stood  a  tallow  candle  in  a  white 
crockery  candlestick,  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a 
tumbler. 
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The  doctor  took  up  the  candle,  and  held  it  over  the  bed 
to  look  at  his  patient. 

She  was  a  delicate  girl,  with  a  sweet  face,  whose  beauty 
even  illness  and  poverty  could  not  mar,  for  it  was  a  beauty 
that  emanated  from  the  soul.  Her  face  was  very  thin  and 
wan,  with  hollow  e3res  and  wasted  cheeks  ;  but  her  forehead 
was  broad  and  fair  ;  her  nose  small  and  straight ;  her  lips 
finely  curved ;  her  hair  and  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  of  a 
dark  chestnut  color  ;  and  those  hollow  eyes  were  large  and 
bright  with-  fever,  and  those  wasted  cheeks  were  crimson 
with  the  hectic  flush. 

The  doctor  replaced  the  candle,  and  beckoned  the  old 
woman  out  into  the  passage.  He  understood  the  case  at 
once.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  ask  many  questions ; 
though  from  the  few  he  did  ask  he  learned  that  the  girl  was 
Amy  Hart,  an  orphan,  and  a  seamstress  ;  and  he  knew  that 
close  confinement  to  her  needle-work,  insufficient  food  and 
clothing,  and  an  ill- ventilated  dwelling  were  the  causes  of 
her  illness.  She  had  no  friend  nearer  than  this  old  woman, 
who  was  her  fellow-lodger,  and  who  made  a  miserable  living 
b}*  taking  in  washing. 

The  doctor  returned  to  his  patient,  wrote  a  prescription, 
and  directed  it  to  a  druggist  in  the  neighborhood  who1  was 
authorized  by  the  trustees  of  the  poor  to  supply  medicine 
to  the  needy  at  the  city's  expense.  This  missive  was  in- 
trusted to  the  little  lad  Johnny,  who  immediately  took  it 
to  its  destination. 

The  doctor  spoke  a  few  encouraging  words  to  the  sick 
girl,  whose  gentle  brown  eyes  were  raised  in  gratitude  to 
his  face,  while  her  mild  voice  thanked  him  for  his  attention  ; 
and  then  he  left  the  room.  The  old  woman  went  to  the 
door  to  let  him  out.  As  he  parted  with  her  he  slipped  a 
piece  of  money  in  her  hand,  telling  her  to  get  the  nourishing 
food  that  he  had  ordered  for  his  patient. 

And  then  he  returned  home,  haunted  with  the  sweet  fare, 
and  gentle  voice  of  that  patient  young  sullerer,  ami  lament- 
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ing,  as  he  never  lamented  before,  his  own  poverty,  that 
limited  his  power  to  help  her.  I  have  already  said  that  he 
was  a  man  of  magnificent  organization  ;  the  very  ideal  of 
masculine  health,  strength  and  energy  ;  and  upon  that  very 
account,  perhaps,  he  felt  the  more  tender  sympathy  for  the 
poor  fragile  girl,  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone,  and 
sinking  exhausted  on  its  field. 

"If  I  find  the  struggle  for  life  so  hard,  what  must  she 
find  it  ?"  was  the  mental  question  that  wounded  his  heart. 

From  that  time  the  j'oung  doctor  visited  his  patient 
daily.  She  was  suffering  under  an  attack  of  hectic  fever, 
brought  on  by  excessive  toil,  privation  and  exposure.  But 
the  young  doctor  had  enough  of  both  skill  and  leisure  to 
devote  to  her  service,  and  he  gave  them  willingly.  And 
every  day  he  was  more  charmed  by  her  beauty,  sweetness 
and  intelligence.  And  every  day  she  improved  under  his 
care. 

Poor  girl !  she  had  been  famished  in  every  way :  her 
stomach  for  food,  her  heart  for  sympathy,  and  her  mind  for 
knowledge. 

Doctor  Wynne  brought  her  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
He  took  the  gold  chain  from  his  watch,  and  sold  the  useless 
bauble,  and  put  the  price  in  the  old  woman's  hands,  that 
Amy  might  have  broth  and  wine  and  jelly  in  plenty. 

And  like  the  young  bird  that  opens  its  mouth  in  un- 
questioning faith  to  receive  the  morsel  that  is  brought  it, 
so  Amy,  without  any  feeling  of  revolted  pride,  or  any 
sense  of  humiliation,  received  all  these  offerings  from  her 
kind  physician,  repaying  him  with  a  gentle,  grateful  smile, 
and  more  than  repaying  him  by  her  innocent  enjoyment  of 
his  gifts.  Poor  Amy  never  suspected  the  sacrifices  he  was 
making  to  purchase  her  comforts.  He  w:^  a  doctor,  he 
was  well  dressed,  and  carried  a  gold  watch  !  How  should 
she  imagine  that  he  could  be  poor?  And  so  Amy  took  his 
jellies  as  she  took  his  tonics,  and  smiled  at  him  in  her  in- 
nocent unconsciousness. 
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And  not  food  alone  did  the  3'oung  doctor  bring  to  his 
hungry  patient,  but  that  for  which  she  was  starving  quite 
as  much — sympathy  :  na}',  let  us  call  it  by  its  right  name — 
love  !  And  when  she  grew  a  little  better  he  lent  her  books 
from  his  own  slender  stock.  And  so  in  two  months  Amy 
got  well — that  is  to  say  comparatively  well. 

But  Doctor  Wynne  did  not  deceive  himself;  he  knew 
that  her  recovery  was  but  a  deceptive  one,  unless — unless 
what  ?  Why,  that  she  could  be  rescued  from  the  slow 
suicide  of  a  needle- woman's  life !  What  should  he  do  about 
it?  If  he  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  even  so  much  as  six 
hundred  dollars  a  3*ear,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment.  He  would  have  married  her  out  of  hand.  But 
his  income  was  not  three  hundred  a  year. 

Even  as  it  was,  he  did  not  hesitate  very  long.  He 
dropped  in  to  inquire  after  his  young  patient  one  day,  and 
when  he  saw  her  bending  patiently  over  her  needle-work, 
and  noticed  the  crimson  hectic  spot  that  had  reappeared 
on  her  cheek,  he  fell  into  deep  thought,  communing  with 
himself. 

He  felt  that  if  he  should  take  this  fragile  young  creature 
to  his  bosom,  and  shelter  her  from  the  storms  of  life;  am! 
cherish  her  with  tenderness;  and  nourish  her  from  his  own 
superabundant  vitality,  that  she  would  bloom  into  full 
health;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  do  this  she  wouM 
fade  into  death.  Unless  he  rescued  her  from  the  life  she 
led,  she  must  perish  !  And  he  said  to  himself  that  it  would 
be  mean,  selfish,  and  cowardly  in  him  to  hesitate  any 
longer. 

And  so  he  took  the  leap  in  the  dark.  And  while  the 
great  Madison-Square  heiress,  Miss  Wendover,  was  waiting 
to  endow  him  with  her  hand  and  fortune,  and  introduce 
him  to  a  fashionable  practice  among  her  dear  five  hundiv-I 
friends,  and  while  he  knew  this,  he  deliberately  asked 
Amy  Hart,  the  seamstress,  to  become  his  wife. 

Amy  was  too  happy  not  to  accept  him,  and  too  innocent 
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not  to  betray  her  happiness  ;  and  so  they  were  soon  married 
And  Doctor  Wynne  took  his  sweet  young  wife  home  to  his 
boarding-house,  and  had  ten  dollars  a  week  to  pay  instead 
of  five,  to  say  nothing  of  prospective  expenses.  And  Amy 
was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long ;  Tor  to  her  the  change 
was  like  coming  out  of  purgatory  into 'paradise.  The  de- 
liverance from  hard  work  was  like  liberation  from  penal 
servitude.  Her  leisure  seemed  like  the  state  of  a  queen. 
The  common-place  boarding-house  seemed  a  palace ;  and 
its  ordinary  meals  appeared  sumptuous  feasts.  But  her 
joy  of  joys  was  in  the  tender,  cherishing  love  of  her  hus- 
band, whom,  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  she  loved  and 
worshipped.  She  had  every  thing  that  she  wanted,  and  she 
never  suspected  what  a  burden  she  was  to  him,  and  what 
a  drawback  she  was  destined  to  become. 

And  he  would  have  endured  much  rather  than  that  she 
should  have  known  this.  For  he  loved  her  truly,  and 
never  once  had  he  regretted  the  step  he  had  taken — never 
once,  even  when  it  led  him  into  misfortunes. 

First,  Miss  Wendover  heard  of  his  marriage,  and  ferreted 
out  all  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  and  when  she  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  sacrificed  to  a  poor  seamstress, 
or  as  she  termed  her,  a  low  seamstress,  with  the  jealous 
rage  of  a  mortified  woman,  she  turned  all  her  social  influ- 
ence against  him,  representing  his  marriage  not  only  as  a 
"low,"  but  as  a  degrading  one.  And  so  it  followed  that 
he  was  invited  to  no  more  parties.  That,  however,  was 
important  only  in  its  significance — otherwise  it  was  of  no 
account ;  for  he  would  not  have  accepted  any  invitation  in 
which  Amy  was  not  included,  nor  attended  any  party  with- 
out her;  and  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  could  go,  for 
all  the  doctor's  means  would  not  have  availed  to  purchase 
her  one  passable  evening  dress. 

But  even  his  college  friends  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to 
him.  The  old  professors  who  had  once  been  his  friends 
gravely  shook  their  heads ;  and  the  young  students,  his 
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Into  companions,  scornfully  shrugged  their  shoulders.  And 
all  agreed  that  Wyunc  had  done  a  very  foolish,  not  to  say 
disgraceful,  thing. 

But,  notwithstanding  he  was  cut  l>y  the  "  upper  ten-thou- 
sand," the  noble  young  doctor  did  manage  to  struggle  into 
a  small  practice,  principally  confined  to  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  lived.  The  way  in  which  it  happened  was  this: 
The  poor  that  he  attended  gratuitously,  and  treated  with 
his  very  best  skill,  would  speak  of  his  wonderful  cures  to 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors.  The  laundress  carrying 
home  laces  and  muslins  to  the  nervous,  fine  lady  who  em- 
ployed her,  would  tell  how  completely  the  you ng  doctor 
had  cured  her  of  that  "nasty  nervous  headache"  that  no- 
body else  could  do  any  thing  for.  And  the  young  doctor 
would  get  the  fine  lady  for  a  patient. 

Then  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  visiting  among  the  poor 
of  his  congregation,  would  hear  of  Doctor  Wynne  and  his 
great  skill,  and  recommend  him,  as  an  "  experiment,"  to  the 
valetudinarians  and  l^pochondriacs  of  his  acquaintance  ; 
and  the  young  doctor  would  get  more  patients.  And^thus, 
in  time,  he  attained  a  small,  but  living  and  growing  prac- 
tice. 

lie  took  a  neat  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  furnished 
it  plainly  ;  and  engaged  one  servant.  Here  the  young  doc- 
tor and  his  pretty  wife  lived  very  comfortably.  Amy  had 
every  wish  of  her  heart  satisfied;  but  then  her  wishes  were 
very  moderate  And  her  circumstances,  compared  w:ih 
what  they  had  been,  seemed  affluent. 

In  due  course  of  time  a  son  was  born  to  the  young  pa- 
rents— a  fine,  robust,  blooming  boy,  with  all  his  father's 
health,  strength  and  energy. 

Ahl  after  his  birth  his  mother's  health  sunk  again.  The 
seeds  of  consumption  were,  perhaps,  too  deeply  planted  in 
her  system  ever  to  be  eradicated.  All  that  the  husband's 
tenderest  care,  and  the  doctor's  greatest  skill  could  do  \vas 
to  modify  and  palliate  tho  disease  that  could  never  bo 
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wholly  cured  And  though  in  successive  years  other  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  they  (the  children)  were  fragile 
little  creatures  that  survived  their  birth  but  a  few  da3-s. 
I  am  afraid,  after  all,  that  the  doctor's  good  heart  had  led 
him  into  a  great  mistake  when  he  married  this  delicate 
girl. 

At  length,  when  little  Owen  -was  about  eight  years  of  age, 
the  doctor  began  to  understand  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
his  wife  but  in  a  removal  to  a  warmer  climate.  And  he 
began  to  write  to  his  medical  friends  in  the  South  to  in- 
quire for  any  opening  there  for  a  young  physician.  He 
wished  to  take  his  wife  south  before  the  coming  of  another 
winter. 

At  last  he  received  a  satisfactory  letter  from  an  old  col- 
lege friend,  telling  him  that  there  was  an  excellent  opening 
for  a  general  medical  practitioner  in  the  little  village  of 
"  Rogues'  Harbor,"  on  the  Chesapeake.  And  that,  though 
the  village  was  nothing  to  speak  of  in  itself;  and  though  it 
had  a  rather  obnoxious  name — derived  from  its  old  colo- 
nial history,  when  it  was  a  depot  for  the  hidden  merchan- 
dise of  smugglers, — still  it  was  the  centre  of  a  very  wealthy 
neighborhood,  where  the  great  tobacco  planters  fared  sump- 
tuously every  day,  and  were,  in  consequence,  delightfully 
bilious.  The  climate,  too,  was  warm  and  genial  in  winter, 
and  cool  and  invigorating  in  summer  as  compared  to  others. 
In  other  words,  the  weather  there,  all  the  year  round,  was 
more  equable  than  elsewhere.  The  old  physician  of  the  lo- 
cality had  died ;  and  the  bilious  planters  were  growing  as 
yellow  as  their  own  golden  harvest-fields,  and  killing  them- 
selves off  with  surfeits  of  soft  crabs  and  other  river-reptiles, 
with  no  one  to  save  them.  If  he — Doctor  Wynne — should 
come  to  this  remote  village,  the  writer  continued,  he  must 
bring  his  own  physic  along  with  him,  and  unite  the  duties 
of  an  apothecary  with  those  of  a  medical  practitioner. 

Doctor  Wynne  reflected.  If  he  should  decide  to  go  to 
"  Rogues'  Harbor  " — delightful  name  ! — he  must  resign  all 
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those  hopes  of  future  distinction  which  his  talents  justified 
him  in  entertaining.  He  might  win  wealth,  but  he  never 
could  win  a  professorship  at  "  Rogues'  Harbor."  It  would 
be  a  great  sacrifice  of  his  professional  prospects  to  go  there. 
But  as,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  resign 
wealth  and  fashion  to  rescue  the  woman  he  loved  from  labor 
and  privation,  so  now  he  did  not  hesitate  to  resign  pros- 
pective honors  to  preserve  her  health.  He  resolved  to 
take  his  wife  to  this  equable  climate  ;  to  these  sunny  skies  ; 
to  this  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  to  this  healthy 
neighborhood,  where  the  people  never  grew  sick  except  of 
a  surfeit  of  good  things.  He  gave  up  his  practice  in  the 
city,  sold  out  his  simple  furniture  at  a  sacrifice,  realized 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  laid  in  a  stock  of  drugs  and  fix- 
tures for  a  village  apothecary's  shop,  and  started  with  his 
wife  and  child  for  "Rogues'  Harbor." 

It  took  so  much  money  to  fit  up  and  stock  his  shop  that 
but  little  was  left  to  furnish  his  house  and  keep  his  family 
until  the  fees  from  his  practice  should  begin  to  come  in. 
His  house  was,  therefore,  furnished  as  plainly  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  to  be.  And  when  he  was  at  home,  as  upon  this 
evening,  he  wtfre  a  home-spun  suit,  bought  of  the  village 
tailor.  But  his  plain  house  and  plain  furniture  were  of  but 
little  consequence,  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  remote  district  were  very  simple,  not  to  say 
rough.  The  wealthiest  planters  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  oldest  families  were  content  to  live  in  moderate-sifted 
farm-bouses  unpretendingly  furnished;  and  satisfied  to 
wear,  v  hen  at  home,  the  domestic  cloth,  spun  and  woven 
by  their  own  negroes  from  the  wool  that  grew  on  the  backs 
of  their  own  sheep.  And  they  were  rather  proud  of  their 
rough  independence  in  thus  living  and  thus  dressing.  And 
what  vanity  and  extravagance  they  ever  displayed  were 
only  exhibited  in  their  sumptuous  feasts  wasted  upon  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  finery  lavished  upon  their  women. 
There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  rustic  style  of  living. 
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A  few  wealthy  and  enterprising  new-comers,  drawn  to  the 
neighborhood  by  its  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  and 
game  and  fish,  and  who  loved  the  rcfinemeiits  and  elegan- 
cies of  life,  had  erected  imposing  mansions  and  furnished 
them  splendidly.  But  these  new-comers  did  not  find  favor 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  who  prided  themselves  upon  their 
ancient  families  and  long  possession  of  the  lands. 

Doctor  Wynne  had  now  been  two  months  in  the  village 
of  "Rogues'  Harbor,"  and  had  already  got  into  a  little 
practice.  His  wife's  health  already  showed  hopeful  signs 
of  improvement,  and  he  did  not  regret  his  old  city  home. 
He  watched  over  her  with  all  a  husband's  love  and  all  a 
physician's  care.  Whatever  his  own  irregularities  of  food, 
rest  and  exercise  might  be,  he  enjoined  regularity  upon  her. 

If  he  sat  up  late  at  night  to  read  up  a  difficult  case,  he 
saw  that  she  retired  to  rest. 

Thus  it  happened  upon  this  night  of  the  great  storm,  that 
is  remembered  to  this  very  day  along  that  coast,  the  doctor 
sat  up  reading  alone  while  his  wife  and  child  slept.  If  he 
listened  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm  it  was  to  hear  whether 
it  had  awakened  them.  But  all  continued  silent  in  the 
room  above,  while  the  "  strife  of  fiends"  and  the  crash  of 
worlds  seemed  to  be  going  on  without. 

"  The  storm  must  subside  with  the  turning  of  the  night," 
said  Doctor  Wynne,  glancing  up  at  the  little  wooden  clock 
upon  the  mantel-piece,  and  seeing  that  the  minute  hand 
was  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

He  was  about  half  right,  for,  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour, 
the  din  without  ceased ;  the  thunder  rumbled  away  out  of 
hearing  into  the  immensity  of  space ;  the  wind  sighed  itself 
Into  silence ;  and  the  rain  wept  softly. 

"  Midnight !  I  have  sat  up  too  long,"  said  the  doctor, 
closing  his  book. 

At  that  moment  the  shop-bell  rang. 

The  doctor  arose  in  some  surprise. 

It  was  an  unusual,  an  unprecedented  thing  for  a  call  to 
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be  made  at  that  hour.  If  the  villagers  were  ever  taken  ill 
at  all  in  the  night  they  worried  through  with  such  remedies 
as  were  at  hand  until  the  morning,  rather  than  turn  out  at 
uncanny  hours.  Therefore  the  doctor  was  surprised  at  a 
circumstance  that  never  would  have  surprised  him  in  his 
old  home. 

He  hurried  into  the  shop  and  opened  the  front  door. 
A  verj*  black  negro  man  stood  there. 
"  Well,  what  do  you  want,  my  good  fellow  ?"  inquired 
the  doctor. 

The  negro  did  not  answer,  but  began  to  fumble  awkwardly 
in  all  his  pockets  one  after  the  other. 

"Man,  alive!  if  you  can't  speak,  come  in  out  of  the  rain," 
said  the  doctor,  stretching  wide  the  door. 

The  negro  came  into  the  shop,  and  stood  still  fumbling 
among  his  pockets,  while  the  doctor  closed  the  door  upon 
the  storm  that  had  changed  its  mind  and  come  back  again. 
"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  Who  sent  you  ?  Can't 
you  speak?"  inquired  the  doctor,  impatiently,  seeing  that 
the  negro  continued  silent.  The  latter  looked  up  helplessly 
into  the  speaker's  face,  and  pointed  into  his  own  mouth 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  Humph  !  deaf  and  dumb,  I  suppose,  and  only  knew  that 
I  was  talking  to  him  by  watching  the  motion  of  my  lips. 
What  shall  I  do  with  the  poor  fellow  ?"  said  the  doctor  to 
himself. 

But  at  that  moment  the  "  poor  fellow"  had  brought  his 
fumbling  search  to  a  successful  termination,  and  produced 
from  one  of  his  pockets  a  letter,  which  he  handed  the 
doctor. 

1  Doctor  Wynne  opened  it.  It  had  neither  address,  date, 
nor  signature,  and  it  was  written  in  a  hand  that  was  evu 
dently  disguised.  It  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  sent  a  close  carriage  for  yon.  Come  immediately  if'you 
would  save  a  fellow-creature  from  death  and  worse  than  death. 
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You  shall  be  well  paid.     The  messenger  is  deaf  and  dumb  ;  but  he 
will  drive  you  safely." 

The  doctor  looked  in  perplexity  from  the  unsatisfactory 
letter  to  the  blank  face  of  the  negro. 

"  Come  ?  Come  where  ?  how  far  ?  to  whom  ?  for  what  ?" 
The  short  letter  did  not  tell  him,  and  the  dumb  negro  could 
not.  So  it  was  no  use  to  question  him. 

"  Sit  down  and  rest  yourself,"  said  the  doctor,  pointing 
to  a  chair. 

The  deaf  messenger  understood  the  gesture,  if  he  could 
not  hear  the  words,  that  proffered  him  this  privilege.  And 
he  immediately  availed  himself  of  it. 

The  doctor  went  up  stairs  into  his  wife's  chamber. 
It  was  a  pretty  room,  with  a  white  bed,  white  window 
curtains,  white  toilet  table  and  white  resting-chair. 

"  Are  3rou  awake,  Amy  ?"  he  inquired,  softly  approach- 
ing the  bed. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  I  have  been  lying  awake  all  the  evening 
listening  to  the  storm. " 

"  Were  you  frightened,  Amy  ?"  he  asked,  tenderly  stoop- 
ing over  her. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  loved  to  lie  here  and  listen  to  the  rain  and 
wind  and  thunder.  They  seem  to  speak  with  awful,  beau- 
tiful voices." 

"  I  am  called  out,  Amy.  Shall  you  be  afraid  to  stay  here 
alone  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Called  out !  What,  in  this  storm,  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  ignoring  his  question  about  herself,  and 
thinking  only  of  him. 

"  Yes,  love  ;  but  they  have  sent  a  close  carriage  for  me." 
"  Who  ?     How  far  is  it  you  are  to  go  ?" 
"  I — really  do  not  exactly  know,  Amy.     I  am  summoned 
by  a  few  lines  without  signature,  brought  to  me  by  a  denf 
and  dumb  negro,  who  is  to  drive  me  to  my  destination." 
"  How  very  queer  I     Hugh,  I  hope  you  won't  go." 
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"  My  dear,  I  must.  Nor  do  I  see  any  thing  so  very  queer 
in  the  affair  either.  The  writer  of  that  note  was  evidently 
frightened  and  hurried,  and  therefore  forgot  to  sign  it.  But 
you  have  not  answered  my  question,  Amy  !  Shall  you  be 
afraid  to  remain  here  alone,  while  I  am  gone?" 

"Oh  no;  I  shall  have  Owen  with  me  for  company." 

"  Shall  I  wake  up  Nanc}',.  and  tell  her  to  bring  her 
mattress  in  here  and  remain  with  you  until  I  return  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  indeed  I  shall  not  be  afraid  on  my  own  account. 
There  is  nothing  to  hurt  me  ;  but  I  hate  to  have  you  go 
awa}r  when  I  don't  know  where  you  are  going,"  said  Amy, 
fretfully. 

The  doctor  laughed. 

"  I  am  big  enough  and  old  enough  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, Amy,"  he  said. 

Then  she  laughed  as  she  replied : 

"  I  know  you  are,  and  I  am  very  foolish.  Go  then,  dear. 
I  only  hope  '  they,'  whoever  the}-  are,  will  not  keep  you  out 
all  night." 

And  she  held  up  her  pretty  lips  for  the  good-night  kiss. 

Her  husband  stooped  and  gave  it  to  her  several  times 
over. 

Then  he  left  the  room,  put  on  his  water-proof  overcoat 
and  shoes,  took  his  hat,  and  beckoning  the  negro  to  foUow 
him,  left  the  shop. 

It  was  as  dark  and  as  wet  as  the  river  of  Styx,  and  the 
storm  was  still  raging,  though  not  with  its  former  fury. 
The  carriage  was  drawn  up  before  the  shop,  and  the  horses 
were  standing  still  and  dripping  under  the  pouring  rain. 

The  doctor  carefully  closed  the  shop-door,  took  the  niglit- 
key  with  him,  and  entered  the  carriage. 

The  dumb  coachman  mounted  the  box  and  started  the 
horses. 

And  thus,  through  lightning  and  thunder  and  pouring 
rain,  Hugh  Wynne  went  all  unconsciously  to  meet  his 
late  1 
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cn AFTER  ir. 

THE     PATIENT. 

'Tis  night;  within  a  curtained  room 
Filled  to  raininess  with  perfume 
A  lady  lies  at  point  of  doom. 

'Tis  dawn:  a  child  hath  seen  the  light. 

But  for  the  lady  fair  and  bright, 

She  slumbers  in  eternal  night. — Anonymous. 

THROUGH  driving  wind  and  lashing  rain,  and  blinding 
lightning  and  deafening  thunder,  the  horses  slowly  forced 
their  passage  along  that  black  road. 

Doctor  Wynne  sat  back  in  the  carriage,  meditating  on 
the  strange  summons  that  had  called  him  forth  in  the  dead 
of  night,  through  a  furious  storm,  to  an  unknown  desti- 
nation. 

He  wished  to  inquire  how  far  he  was  to  go,  to  what 
house,  who  was  his  patient,  and  what  was  the  matter  ? 
But  clearly,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  ask  questions  of  the 
deaf  mute  who  drove  him,  and  who  seemed  to  be  as  stupid 
as  he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  questions  even  if  he  could  hear 
them. 

All  that  the  doctor  could  do  was  to  sit  back  patiently 
and  wait  the  issue. 

How  the  rain  lashed  the  carriage  !  How  the  thunder 
shook  it  1  The  horses  could  scarcely  make  any  progress. 
Sometimes  they  were  brought  to  a  stand-still.  Sometimes 
they  were  nearly  thrown  over.  The  night  continued  black 
as  Erebus.  The  storm  increased  in  fury.  The  lightning 
glared  as  though  it  would  set  the  universe  on  fire  ;  the 
thunder  rolled  and  crashed  like  the  explosion  and  fall  of 
planets. 

The  horrible  journey  seemed  never  to  come  to  an  end. 
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The  doctor  thought  he  had  been  some  hours  on  the  road, 
when  he  took  out  his  watch  and  held  it  open  until  a  flash 
of  lightning  showed  him  the  time — it  was  but  a  little  after 
one  o'clock.  The  same  flash  revealed  through  the  sid« 
window  of  the  carriage  that  he  was  in  a  thick  wood.  And 
the  next  instant  all  was  black  darkness  and  howling  chaos 
again. 

The  doctor  put  up  his  watch,  sat  back  in  his  seat  and 
renewed  his  vows  of  patience.  But  they  were  scarcely 
called  for;  almost  immediately  the  carriage  stopped;  the 
deaf  mute  got  off  the  box  and  opened  the  door. 

Another  blaze  of  lightning  assured  the  doctor  that  he 
was  still  in  the  thick  woods — woods  so  thick  that  it  was 
surprising  how  the  carriage  had  made  its  way  through  them. 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  human  habitation  near. 

The  doctor  alighted  amid  the  pouring  rain  and  dripping 
foliage  and  followed  his  mute  conductor  into  a  narrow  foot- 
path, where  the  thickly-interlaced  branches  overhead  pre- 
vented the  necessity  of  hoisting  his  umbrella,  even  had  it 
been  possible  to  do  so  there. 

The  doctor  was  a  strong,  brave  man,  by  birth  a  hardy 
Welsh  mountaineer ;  he  had  been  out  in  many  a  night -storm 
among  the  crags  and  cataracts  of  his  native  country  ;  but 
never  had  he  been  exposed  to  a  storm  so  horrible  as  this, 
and  never  under  circumstances  so  trying. 

At  every  glare  of  lightning,  each  leaf  of  the  multitudi- 
nous woods  seemed  tipped  with  flame,  while  all  the  firma- 
ment appeared  on  fire.  And  then,  in  an  instant,  the  awful 
conflagration  would  be  swallowed  up  in  total  darkness  and 
deafening  noise ;  the  horrors  of  vision  would  give  place  to 
the  horrors  of  sound  ;  and  at  every  peal  of  thunder,  fall  of 
rain,  and  blast  of  wind,  the  trees  of  the  forest  would  crouch 
and  shriek  and  howl  like  tormented  spirits  in  puriratory. 

Twenty  minutes,  that  seemed  as  many  hours  ol  this  dia- 
bolical night-walk,  brought  the  doctor  and  his  conductor 
to  a  narrow  gate  in  a  stone  fence,  near  which  the  woods 
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prr>\v  so  close  as  to  conceal  it  entirely  from  view  until  the 
spectator  was  actual!}'  against  it. 

The  conductor  unlocked  this  gate  and  drew  the  doctor 
through  it.  A  flash  of  lightning  discovered  that  they  were 
now  in  a  thickly-planted  shrubbeiy,  from  the  midst  of  which 
arose  the  tall  chimneys  of  a  lofty  mansion.  Soon  they 
passed  through  this  shrubbery  and  reached  the  house — a 
huge,  gloomy  building  of  many  doors  and  windows  ;  but 
not  one  ray  of  light  to  indicate  that  any  human  being  lived 
within  its  dreary  halls  and  chambers. 

They  went  up  the  drenched  stone  steps  to  the  ponderous 
oaken  door,  where  the  conductor,  avoiding  the  heavy  iron 
knocker,  rapped  softly  with  his  knuckles. 

The  door  was  opened.  Still  total  darkness  !  But  from 
the  darkness  a  hand  was  gropingly  thrust  out,  the  doctor 
was  silently  taken  by  the  arm  and  drawn  in. 

The  next  instant  the  door  was  closed  and  locked,  the 
dumb  conductor  was  left  out  in  the  storm  and  the  astonished 
doctor  was  shut  up  in  the  darkness  with  his  unseen  and 
unknown  companion. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  was  his  first,  natural  inquiry. 

"  Hush ;  or  speak  low  ;  and  do  not  be  alarmed ;  you  are 
in  safety." 

It  was  a  woman's  voice  that  spoke,  a  woman's  garments 
that  swept  on  by  his  side,  and  a  woman's  hand  that  clasped 
his  arm  and  drew  him  onward  through  the  darkness. 

"  Why  am  I  brought  here  ?"  he  next  inquired. 

"  To  perform  a  professional  duty,  for  which  you  shall  be 
well  paid,"  was  the  answer. 

"  But  why  this  mystery  ?  this  dark  reception  ?  this  ex- 
cessive secrecy  ?" 

"  Are  you  a  physician  ?  and  do  you  ask  such  questions 
as  these?  Neither  your  practice  of  medicine  nor  your 
knowledge  of  the  world  can  have  been  very  extensive  !" 

The  doctor  was  silenced  ;  but  though  his  lips  were  idle, 
his  thoughts  were  busy.  This  strange  woman  leading 
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him  through  the  dark  halls  and  passages  of  this  unknown 
house  was  a  lady,  for  her  words  and  tones  were  those  of 
refined  soc-iety.  And  she  was  a  stranger;  for  the  dress 
that  swept  on  beside  him  was  of  silk,  and  the  worthy  women 
of  this  neighborhood  never  wore  such  expensive  fabrics  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  high-days  and  holidays. 

She  drew  him  along  up  broad  stairs,  carpeted  with  some 
material  so  thick  that  it  yielded  not  the  slightest  echo  to 
their  footsteps.  At  length,  on  the  second  landing,  a  little 
ray  of  light,  like  the  smallest  star,  gleamed  upon  them.  It 
came  from  a  ke}r-hole  in  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage 

"  Ah  !  that  must  be  stopped  !"  muttered  the  lady  to  her- 
self as  soon  as  she  saw  this  light. 

She  drew  him  towards  it  and  opened  the  door;  drew  him 
into  the  room,  and  then  shut  the  door  and  hung  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  over  the  key,  to  prevent  the  light  in  the  room 
from  shining  through  it. 

While  she  was  adjusting  this,  the  doctor  took  a  survey  of 
the  scene  in  which  he  so  unexpectedly  found  himself. 

It  was  a  dimly-lighted,  sumptuous  chamber,  whose  gloomy 
splendor  surprised  and  impressed  him.  lie  had  left  such 
things  behind  him  in  New  York,  and  never  expected  to 
find  them  in  St.  Mary's,  where  even  the  wealthiest  of  the 
native  families  furnished  their  houses  with  almost  Spartan 
simplicity.  This,  then,  was  another  proof  that  the  strange 
inhabitants  of  this  unknown  house  were  new-comers  to  the 
country. 

Although  this  chamber  was  so  dimly  lighted  by  the  little 
taper  that  stood  upon  the  marble  mantel-piece,  yet  to  one 
coining,  as  Doctor  Wynne  did,  from  total  darkness  into 
this  half  light,  every  thing  was  sufficiently  distinct.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  thick,  soft,  rich  Turkey  carpet, 
into  whose  deep  wool* the  foot  sank  silently  among  the 
brightest,  llowers  that  the  looms  of  the  Kast  could  produce 
in  imitation  of  its  parterres.  The  golden  hue  predomi: 
iu  the  llowers  of  the  carpet  and  in  the  draperies  of  the 
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room.  The  two  lofty  front  windows  were  shaded  with  long, 
golden-hued  damask  curtains,  that  fell  in  rich  and  lustrous 
folds  from  ceiling  to  floor.  Between  these  windows  stood 
an  elegant  dressing-table,  draped  with  fine  lace  over  gold- 
colored  silk,  adorned  with  all  the  delicate  paraphernalia  of 
a  young  lady's  toilet,  and  surmounted  by  a  splendid  mirror, 
also  veiled  with  fine  lace  and  trimmed  with  gold-colored 
ribbon.  On  the  right  hand  of  these  windows,  with  its  foot 
to  the  fire-place,  stood  the  bed,  entirely  concealed  by  the 
golden-hued  damask  curtains  that  were  drawn  closely 
around  it.  The  sofas,  the  chairs,  and  the  foot-stools  were 
all  covered  with  golden-hued  damask  to  match  the  curtains. 
Inlaid  tables  and  stands  stood  here  and  there,  as  con- 
venience decided.  Altogether,  the  aspect  of  the  room  ex- 
pressed wealth,  taste,  and  luxurious  habits  in  the  owner. 

Doctor  W}Tnne  took  all  this  in  at  a  glance,  while  the  lady 
was  busy  stopping  up  the  key-hole.  When  she  turned 
towards  him,  his  regards  were  fixed  upon  her. 

She  was  a  tall,  finely-formed,  very  majestic-looking 
woman,  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  She  was  attired  in  a 
dressing-gown  of  black  silk,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
hastily  thrown  on  over  a  richly-embroidered  white  skirt. 
At  a  superficial  glance  she  appeai'ed  handsome,  prepos- 
sessing, and  even  fascinating ;  but  on  nearer  view,  she  was 
not  so.  Her  stately  head,  covered  with  an  abundant  suit 
of  hair,  as  black  and  as  glistening  as  jet,  and  wound  in  a 
large  mass  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  really  seemed  to  need 
no  other  covering ;  and  the  delicate  lace  cap  that  half- 
shaded,  half-revealed  the  fine  head  of  hair,  seemed  worn 
more  for  appearance  than  from  necessity.  Her  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes  were  as  black  as  her  hair,  and  her  features 
were  perfectly  regular ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  at  a  super- 
ficial glance  they  were  fascinating,  especially  when  she 
smiled.  But  on  nearer  view,  these  same  features,  with  all 
their  beauty,  were  repelling ;  for  though  they  were  so  per- 
fectly regular,  you  would  then  see  that  the  large,  dark  eyes 
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were  not  dark  hazel,  brown,  or  blue,  but  dark  green ;  and 
that  the  straight  nose  was  a  little  sharp,  the  classic  lips 
thin,  and  the  finely-curved  chin  pointed.  Upon  the  whole, 
she  owned  a  handsome  face,  that  one  would  nevertheless 
distrust  and  avoid,  even  in  despite  of  the  charming  smile 
that  sometimes  lighted  it  up. 

All  this,  also,  the  doctor  observed  in  the  short  time  that 
she  was  coming  towards  him. 

"  Is  my  patient  here  ?"  inquired  Doctor  Wynne,  of  this 
handsome,  repelling  woman. 

"  She  is  there,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  \voman  -walked 
towards  the  bed,  drew  the  curtains  back,  and  looked  within 
them.  All  was  still  there ;  as  still  as  the  bed  of  death 
when  the  soul  of  the  dead  had  departed. 

"  She  is  asleep !  She  is  enjoying  an  interval  of  ease. 
That  is  -well,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  before  she 
awakes,"  said  the  lady,  coming  towards  the  doctor  and 
beckoning  to  take  a  seat  beside  her  on  the  distant  sofa. 

The  doctor  complied.  And  when  they  were  seated  side 
by  side,  she  began  to  speak  to  him,  while  he  listened  and 
observed  and  drew  his  own  inferences.  She  spoke  of  that 
which  would  have  called  all  the  blood  in  a  woman's  heart 
in  fiery  blushes  to  her  cheeks,  to  have  sent  it  all  back  the 
next  instant,  leaving  those  cheeks  white  forevermore  !  Yet 
her  cheek  changed  not  from  its  clear,  cool,  brown  tint. 
She  spoke  of  that  which  would  have  caused  another 
woman's  voice  to  tremble,  falter,  and  die  out  I  Yet  her 
cold,  hard  tone  never  once  varied  in  its  steadiness. 

All  this  the  doctor  noticed,  and,  as  I  said,  he  formed  his 
own  opinions. 

"  I  have  heard,  sir,  that  doctors  are  bound  by  their 
professional  oaths  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  women  ?" 
she  said. 

Doctor  Wynne  bowed  in  silent  assent. 

"Under  all  circumstances  ?"  inquired  the  lady,  coldly. 

*  Under  all  circumstances,  except  in.  cases  that  coma 
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under  the  cognizance  of  the  criminal  courts,"  replied  the 
doctor,  gravely. 

"  It  is  the  secret  of  a  woman  that  I  am  forced  to  confide 
to  you  to-night.  I  say  '  forced,'  for,  believe  me,  if  I  could 
have  managed  the  case  alone  I  would  not  have  called  upon 
you,  or  upon  any  other  human  being  !  As  it  is,  I  have 
confided  in  no  one  but  yourself.  The  deaf  and  dumb  negro, 
who  carried  you  the  note  that  brought  you  hither,  knows 
nothing  of  the  errand  upon  which  you  have  come.  No 
human  being  in  this  house  knows  of  }^our  presence  here 
except  myself.  No  human  being  in  this  house  suspects  the 
necessity  that  has  caused  you  to  be  sent  for,  except  myself. 
The  secret,  then,  will  be  confided  to  you  alone  ;  and  to  you, 
only  because  your  assistance  may  be  necessary  to  save  an 
invaluable  life." 

The  doctor  bowed  gravely  and  looked  up  at  the  speaker. 
And,  as  he  looked  at  her,  he  thought,  in  truth,  those 
classic,  cruel  lips  would  not  have  faltered  in  pronouncing 
the  doom,  nor  those  handsome,  ruthless  eyes  in  beholding 
the  death  of  any  one  whose  life  might  be  useless  or  trouble- 
some to  herself. 

"  Your  patient  is  the  young  person  in  yonder  bed.  I  do 
not  say  young  lad}',  because,  in  fact,  she  has  forfeited  her 
position  as  such.  I  do  not  tell  you  her  name,  because  she 
has  lost  all  claim  to  bear  it  longer.  Nor  will  I  reveal  her 
family,  because  she  has  brought  deep  dishonor  upon  them  all. 
It  would  be  as  idle  as  it  is  needless  to  inquire  who  or  what 
she  is !" 

"  Madam,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the  3Toung 
lady  is  a  sufferer,  in  need  of  my  professional  services.  I 
shall  ask  no  unnecessary  questions,  but  do  the  best  I  can 
for  her.  Is  she  asleep  ?"  said  the  doctor,  rising. 

"  Yes.  I  was  obliged  to  administer  a  powerful  opiate  while 
waiting  for  your  arrival.  She  is  still  under  its  influence." 

A  movement  and  a  moan  from  the  bed  attracted  their 
attention.  A  plaintive  voice  murmured,  as  in  half  sleep  : 
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"  Oh,  must  I  die  !  must  I  die,  here  alone,  with  none  to 
pity,  or  to  help !  Oh,  love !  husband !  where  are  you ! 
where  !" 

The  lady  and  the  doctor  both  approached  the  bed. 

The  lady  drew  aside  the  curtains  and  stooped  over  the 
sufferer. 

"  How  do  you  feel  ?"  she  inquired. 

J>ut  the  young  lady  murmured  some  inarticulate  words 
in  reply,  and  sank  again  into  a  heavy,  sleep. 

"  I  hope  I  have  done  her  no  injury  by  administering  that 
opiate  ?"  said  the  lady,  interrogatively. 

"I  cannot  give  an  opinion,  madam,  until  I  shall  have 
examined  the  condition  of  my  patient,"  said  the  doctor, 
walking  up. 

The  lady  gave  place,  and  the  doctor  advanced  to  the  side 
of  the  bed  and  looked  upon  the  sleeper. 

A  face  of  chiselled  marble  and  of  perfect  beauty.  Coal 
black  hair,  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.  And  the  stillness  of 
death  over  all. 

The  doctor  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The  lady  was 
busy  at  a  table  near  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  doc- 
tor looked  at  his  patient  again — took  up  her  hand  and  felt 
her  pulse.  Now  whether  it  was  his  touch  that  disturbed 
her,  or  some  sudden  palsy  that  convulsed  her,  is  not  known  ; 
but  she  shuddered  through  all  her  frame — a  spasm  passed 
over  her  white  face  ;  her  features  twitched  ;  her  large  dark 
eyes  flew  open,  flared  wildly  around,  and  then  settled,  half 
in  terror,  half  in  appeal,  upon  the  face  of  the  doctor. 

"  Do  not  be  frightened,  young  lady.  I  nin  your  medical 
attendant.  I  am  here  to  aid  you,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly  ; 
for  his  heart  wanned  to  the  poor  young  creature.  She 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  eager,  inquiring,  searching 
gaze ;  and  finding  nothing  there  to  repel  her  confidence, 
she  said. 

"You  look  so  good  and  wise  and  brave  !  You  will  not 
turn  against  me,  will  you  ?  Oh,  please  do  not  !  I  have  no 
friend  in  the  world  !" 
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"  Indeed  I  will  not,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  And  do  not  think  evil  of  me  !  I  am  married ;  indeed 
I  am.  I  have  been  married  nearly  a  3rear!  Seel  here  is 
my  wedding-ring  !  I  wore  it  on  a  ribbon  around  my  neck, 
until  to-night ;  but  to-night  I  was  determined  to  put  it  on 
my  finger !  See  !  there  it  is !"  she  said,  holding  up  her  little 
white  hand  to  the  doctor's  view. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you,  my  dear.  Your  face  is  innocence 
itself.  Do  not  agitate  yourself  unnecessarily,"  said  the 
doctor,  gently  taking  her  hand. 

"  Oh!  thank  you — thank  you  for  believing  in  me.  But 
here  !  I  want  you  to  look  at  my  ring." 

The  doctor  complied  with  her  request. 

"  Now  put  it  on  my  finger  again.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
it ;  so  that  if  I  should  die  in  the  coming  trial — " 

"  Hush,  my  child  !  You  will  not  die,  and  you  must  not 
think  so,"  interposed  the  doctor,  as  he  replaced  the  golden 
circlet  on  her  finger. 

Before  she  could  speak  again  a  spasm  of  pain  seized  her, 
and  held  her  so  long  in  its  terrible  grasp  that  it  seemed  her 
strength  must  succumb. 

"  Madam,  I  must  have  the  assistance  of  a  woman  here," 
said  the  doctor,  firmly. 

"  I  am  a  woman ;  and  I  am  here,  ready  to  render  all  tha 
assistance  you  may  require,"  replied  the  lady,  coldly. 

"  You,  madam  1" 

"I!" 

'  The  doctor  said  no  more  at  the  time,  for  his  patient  re- 
quired all  his  attention.  The  lady  busied  herself  with  a 
nurse's  preparation  about  the  room. 

An  hour  passed  on — an  hour  of  almost  mortal  agony  to 
the  patient  and  of  intense  anxiety  to  the  doctor.  And  then 
he  came  to  the  lady,  and  whispered  : 

"It  is  impossible  to  save  the  life  of  both  mother  and 
child  ;  one  or  the  other  must  be  sacrificed." 

"Then  save  the  mother — sacrifice  the  child!"  said  the 
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lady,  as  the  gleam  of  a  horrible  joy  shot  from  her  dark 
green  eyes. 

The  doctor  went  back  to  his  patient. 

Another  hour  passed  on  ;  and  again  the  doctor  sought 
the  lady's  side. 

"  The  mother  is  saved,"  he  said. 

"  And  the  child  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Is  also  saved.  It  is  one  of  nature's  miracles !  Art 
could  not  have  achieved  it." 

The  lady's  face  changed.  The  hideous  joy  that  had 
lighted  it  up  as  with  the  fires  of  hell  died  out,  leaving  it 
pale,  and  cold,  and  hard,  and  full  of  disappointment,  defi- 
ance and  cruelty. 

The  doctor  was  watching  her  closely. 

"  Since  you  have  condescended  to  take  upon  yourself 
the  offices  of  a  nurse,  madam,  will  you  please  to  give  me 
your  attention  for  a  little  time?"  he  said. 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered,  coldly. 

The  doctor  gave  her  such  instructions  as  he  would  have 
given  to  a  nurse,  and  then  he  went  to  look  at  his  patient. 

As  soon  as  he  approached  the  bed  she  caught  his  hand, 
and  gazing  wildly  in  his  face,  exclaimed  : 

"Oh  !  doctor — save  my  child!  save  my  child!" 

"  From  what,  my  dear  young  lady  ?" 

"  From  her !  from  her !  Save  my  child  from  a  cruel 
death  at  her  hands.  And  save  her  from  a  deadly  sin." 

"I  will — I  will,  my  dear.  But  who  is  this  lad}-  whom 
you  fear  so  much  ?" 

"  She  is Oh  I  I  dare  not  tell  you,"  she  whispered, 

as  if  frightened  at  the  question. 

Before  another  word  could  be  spoken  the  lady  joined 
them,  and  all  confidential  talk  was  at  an  end. 

The  doctor  noted  the  lady.  He  did  not  like  her  looks 
at  all.  They  filled  him  with  suspicion.  lie  distrusted 
and  dreaded  them.  He  thought  the  terrors  of  the  young 
mother  not  unfounded. 
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A  little  later,  when  the  child  was  dressed  and  laid  by  its 
mother's  side,  the  lady  came  to  the  doctor. 

"  I  have  some  experience  in  young  children,  and  I  think 
that  child  does  not  seem  likely  to  live,  after  all,"  she  said. 

"  Madam,  that  child  is  as  fine,  sound  and  healthy  a  littlo 
girl  as  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  into  the  world 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  professional  practice,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  pointedly. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and  1  know  something  of  babes," 
said  the  lady,  grimly. 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  lady. 

The  doctor  looked  up  into  those  cold,  cruel,  dark  green- 
ish eyes,  and  at  that  fine  pointed  nose,  and  those  firmly  set, 
thin  lips;  and  he  shared  the  terrible  suspicions  of  the 
3"oung  mother.  He  laid  his  hand  impressively  upon  the 
lady's  wrist,  drew  her  away  to  a  distant  window,  and 
said : 

"  Madam,  when  in  answer  to  your  question  to-night,  I 
told  you  that  my  professional  oath  bound  me  to  keep  the 
secrets  of  families,  I  also  warned  you  that  it  would  not 
cover  criminal  cases." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?"  she  inquired 
haughtily,  but  without  meeting  his  searching  eye. 

"  I  mean,  madam,  that  when  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice,  a  doctor  may,  nay  he  must, 
even  reveal  the  secrets  of  families,  if  they  happen  to  bear 
upon  the  case,"  said  the  doctor,  firmly. 

The  lady's  face  suddenly  blanched. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  permit  yourself  to  insinuate,  sir  ?" 
she  icily  inquired. 

"  I  insinuate  nothing.  I  declare  in  plain  terms  that  I 
shall  require  to  see  that  child  every  day,"  said  Doctor 
Wynne. 

"  For  what  purpose,  sir — since  you  affirm  that  it  is  quite 
healthy  ?» 
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"  To  assure  myself  of  its  continuing  so." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  babe  is  in  clanger  ?" 
sneered  the  lad)',  still  avoiding  to  meet  the  honest  clear 
blue  eyes  of  the  Welsh  doctor. 

"Madam,  as  I  said  before,  I  mean  to  insinuate  nothing. 
I  am  not  an  insinuating  man.  1  mcau  to  say,  plainly,  that 
I  fear  the  babe  in  in  danger/' 

"Sir!" 

"Madam?" 

Their  eyes  met  now  in  mutual  defiance  ;  but  with  a  differ- 
ence, for  the  lad}-'s  defiance  was  tierce,  the  doctor's  firm. 

"  You  say  that  you  shall  require  to  see  this  child  every 
da}'.  Suppose  that  I  should  disclaim  your  right  to  do  so  ? 
Suppose  that  I  should  refuse  you  the  sight  of  the  child  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  My  fears  for  its  safety  would  be  confirmed.  And  I 
should  consider  myself  bound  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  or  to  punish  it  if  already  com- 
mitted," he  replied. 

"  And  how  would  you  do  this  ?" 

"  I  would  go  into  court  with  a  statement  of  all  that  1 
know  and  all  that  I  suspect  of  this  matter,  and  sue  out  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  requiring  you  to  produce  the  child." 

The  lady  laughed  scornfully. 

"  But  how  could  you  do  this  ?  You  know  neither  the 
house  you  have  entered  nor  the  people  you  have  served," 
she  sneered. 

"  It  would  not  be  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  to  dis- 
cover and  identify  both." 

"  Perhaps  so;  that  depends  on  circumstances;  but  sup- 
posing that  you  could  do  so,  upon  what  possible  ground 
could  you  sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  against  me?" 

"  I "pon  the  ground  of  what  I  know  and  what  I  suspect." 

"  And  what  is  that  '.'" 

"I  know  that  the  birth  of  this  child  is  a  concealed  one. 
I  know  that  wuilc  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  resem- 
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bles  self-interest  more  than  affection,  the  life  of  the  mother 
is  precious  to  you,  that  of  the  child  is  hateful.  Madam, 
when  I  hinted  that  the  life  of  the  child  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  safety  of  the  mother,  I  saw  the  ill-concealed 
satisfaction  in  your  face.  And  subsequently,  when  by  a 
miracle  of  nature  I  was  happily  enabled  to  save  both,  I  saw 
the  bitter  disappointment  in  your  countenance.  Madam,  I 
am  a  natural  physiognomist.  I  read  3*0111'  thoughts  and  I 
feared  for  the  child.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  shall  require 
to  see  the  child  every  day:  or,  if  not  permitted  to  do  so, 
compel  you  to  bring  it  into  court.  Madam,  it  is  no  more 
pleasant  for  me  to  speak  these  words  than  for  you  to  hear 
them  ;  but  I  am  forced  to  do  so,  since  I  cannot  become  the 
accomplice  of  a  crime.  I  must  save  you  from  a  deadly  sin 
and  the  child  from  an  unnatural  death,"  said  the  doctor, 
firmly. 

She  turned  away  her  head.  Oh  !  if  Hugh  Wynne  could 
have  seen  the  fell  hatred  that  darkened  her  face  in  that  in- 
stant !  It  was  gone  when  she  turned  again  towards  him 
with  a  look  of  appeal. 

"  Good  Heaven,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Doctor,  you  have  bit- 
terly wronged  me  by  your  suspicions  ;  but  there  are  times 
when  women  lose  their  senses,  I  think.  And  such  a  time 
has  come  to  me,  and  it  inspires  you  with  these  fears.  The}r 
are  groundless  ;  but  listen ! — there  are  but  three  persons  in 
the  world  who  know  of  the  existence  of  this  wretched  babe. 
And  these  three,  doctor,  are  you,  myself  and  that  unhappy 
girl.  Neither  of  us  are  likely  to  reveal  the  secret.  You 
are  bound  by  your  professional  oath ;  we  by  regard  for  our 
family  honor  But  if  we  keep  this  miserable  babe  on  the 
premises  we  cannot  guard  the  secret  of  its  birth  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  servants.  By  to-morrow  it  would  be 
known  throughout  the  house ;  by  the  day  after,  through- 
out the  neighborhood.  Oh,  doctor,  if  you  have  a  drop  of 
humanity,  do  not  accuse  a  distracted  woman,  but  help 
her." 
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Now,  "Doctor  Wynne  was  not  for  a  moment  deceived  by 
this  show  of  candor  and  trust.  Ho  knew  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  guileful  devil.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  meet 
guile  with  guile,  but  spoke  out  plainly  as  was  his  custom. 

"  But,  madam,  why  should  the  honor  of  the  family  be 
concerned  in  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  this  child 
•when  the  young  lady  is  a  wife?" 

"  A  wife  ? — poor  wretch,  so  she  says.  She  might  sajr, 
with  more  truth,  that  she  is  a  fool.  She  was  the  dupe  of 
a  designing  villain  who  deserted  her  ;  and  this  is  the  end." 

Moans  from  the  bed  attracted  the  attention  of  the  speak- 
ers. They  were  standing  at  some  distance  and  they  had 
spoken  in  a  low  tone ;  but  the  senses  of  the  sick  are  some- 
times preternaturally  acute,  and  she  might  have  heard 
them  ;  for  her  moans  seemed  to  express  mental  rather  than 
physical  distress. 

The  doctor  went  towards  his  patient.  The  lady  followed 
him,  for  she  seemed  determined  to  permit  no  one  word  of 
confidential  conversation  between  the  two. 

"What  is  it,  my  child?  Are  you  in  pain?"  inquired 
the  doctor,  bending  over  the  sufferer. 

"Yes.     No.     I  don't  know.     It  is  about  my  babe." 

"  What  about  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  doctor,  take  her  with  you  !  I  cannot  guard  her 
alwa}-s,  you  know  !  I  might  drop  asleep,  and  then  1" 

She  suddenly  paused  and  shuddered. 

"  Yes  ;  you  have  inoculated  her  with  your  absurd  fears," 
said  the  lady. 

"  Oh,  doctor — dear,  good  doctor — take  her  away  with 
you,  and  put  her  out  to  nurse  with  some  good  woman. 
You  shall  be  well  paid  and  so  shall  the  woman.  But  oh, 
never,  never  shall  I  cease  to  be  grateful.  Oh,  doctor,  will 
you  ?  will  you?" 

""My  dear,  do  not  excite  yourself  so  much.  No  harm 
shall  come  to  your  child." 

"But  oh,  doctor,  take  her  out  of  harm's  way.     Take  her  ! 
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take  her  !  It  will  not  be  for  long  I  My  husband  will  como 
back!  he  will !  he  is  good  and  true  and  noble  as — as  you 
sire,  doctor  1  and  he  will  come  back  and  claim  his  wife  anc 
child,  and  all  will  be  well  !" 

"Girl!  stop  this  raving  nonsense,  I  say!"  exclaime*. 
the  lady. 

"  Jt  is  not  raving.     It  is  truth." 

"  Absurdity  !     You  have  no  husband." 

"  I  have  !  I  have  !  He  will  come  back  to  confute  a'l 
these  calumnies!"  she  exclaimed,  in  great  excitement. 

"Madam,  I  must  request  that  you  will  not  agitate  my 
patient,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  I  cannot  permit  her  insane  assertions  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted,"  said  the  lady,  firmly. 

"  Wiry  not  ?  What  harm  can  they  do  ?"  inquired  Doctor 
Wynne. 

"  Oh,  sir,  they  are  not  insane ;  they  are  true.  Oh  doctor  ! 
take  my  child  away  !  Take  her  away,  and  take  care  of  her 
only  for  a  little  while,  until  my  husband  comes  back! 
Then  he  will  thank  and  repay  you.  Then  he  will  take 
back  his  wife  and  child  ;  for  we  are  his  wife  and  child  !" 

"His  dupe  and  her  dishonor!"  exclaimed  the  lady 
firmly. 

"  Madam,  if  you  really  do  value  the  life  of  my  patient, 
you  will  exercise  some  little  forbearance,  for  her  sake," 
said  the  doctor. 

"Oh,  sir,  you  will  take  the  poor  little  thing,  will  you 
not  ?  Only  for  a  little  while,  you  know,  until  her  father 
comes  to  protect  her  ?"  pleaded  the  young  mother,  seizing 
the  doctor's  hands  and  gazing  imploringly  into  his  eyes. 

The  doctor  glanced  towards  the  lady. 

The  patient  saw  this  glance  and  answered  it. 

"  I,  I  only  have  the  right,  to  dispose  of  my  child  !  I  am 
her  mother !  Oh,  take  her  at  my  prayer  !  Take  her  in 
spite  of  any  one  !  Take  her  and  guard  her  for  me  !" 

Still  the  doctor  turned  towards  the  lady  as  if  waiting  for 
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her  assent  or  dissent ;  thougli  whether  he  would  have  been 
governed  by  either  is  a  question. 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  embarrass  yourself  with  this 
wretched  child,  do  so  by  all  means.  I  shall  make  no  ob- 
jeotion.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  thank  you  and  repay  you. 
The  girl's  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  babe  are  as  absurd  as 
ycurs,  and  were  probably  caught  from  yours;  but  her  de- 
cision is,  upon  other  grounds,  a  prudent  one.  It  is  neces- 
sary, not  for  the  child's  safety,  but  for  the  erring  mother's 
sake,  that  it  should  be  removed  from  the  premises.  If  you 
are  willing  to  take  charge  of  it  and  put  it  out  to  nurse,  you 
may  name  any  sum  you  please  for  its  annual  support — and 
I  will  double  the  amount  and  pay  it  in  advance.  What  do 
you  say  ?" 

The  doctor  hesitated  for  a  moment,  while  the  eyes  of  the 
elder  lady  were  turned  inquiringly  and  those  of  the  younger 
one  imploringly  upon  him.  The  doctor  did  believe  that 
the  babe's  safety,  as  well  as  the  mother's  reputation,  de- 
pended upon  the  decision  he  would  make. 

"I  will  take  charge  of  the  child,"  he  said,  looking  up. 

The  young  mother  grasped  his  hand  hi  a  passion  of  grati- 
tude. 

The  elder  lad}*  said  : 

"  And  you  will  keep  our  secret  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"Now  name  your  terms;  name  liberal  ones;  for  the}* 
cannot  exceed  my  will  or  ability  to  meet  them." 

"  The  terms  arc  after  considerations,"  said  the  doctor. 
And  he  went  to  his  portable  medicine  chest,  made  up  a 
sleeping  potion  for  his  patient,  administered  it,  told  her  to 
compose  herself,  drew  the  curtains  around  her  bed,  and  sa 
down  beside  it. 

He  had  sat  there  some  five  or  six  minutes  when  the 
lady,  gliding  silently  across  the  room,  beckoned  him  to 
follow. 

He  arose  and  stole,  on  tip-toes,  silently  after  her. 
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"  It  is  nearly  daylight.  You  should  be  away  with  the 
child,"  she  whispeivd. 

"  I  know  it.  I  ouly  waited  for  the  mother  to  fall  into 
her  first  sleep  ;  which  is  necessary  for  her  safety.  If  I  had 
taken  the  child  away  at  once,  the  parting  would  have  ex- 
cited her.  She  would  not  have  slept.  The  consequences 
might  have  been  serious.  When  I  feel  sure  that  she  is  un- 
conscious, I  will  withdraw  the  child  from  her  embrace  and 
take  it  away.  She  will  thus  escape  the  excitement  of  part- 
ing with  it.  When  she  wakes  she  will  be  refreshed.  You 
will  then  tell  her  that  her  own  wishes  have  been  complied 
with ;  that  her  child  is  safe  in  my  care,  and  she  will  be 
satisfied.  I  will  now  go  and  ascertain  if  she  sleeps," 
whispered  the  doctor. 

He  silently  crossed  the  room,  softly  withdrew  the  cur- 
tains, and  looked  at  his  patient. 

Yes !  she  was  in  a  deep,  deep  sleep.  Stealthily  he  put 
his  hands  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  withdrew  the  infant, 
and  brought  it  out  into  the  room. 

"  I  am  ready  to  go,"  he  said  to  the  lady. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  beckoned  him  to  follow.  He 
went  up  to  her  and  whispered  : 

"  I  must  have  something  warm  to  wrap  this  child  in." 

She  frowned  with  annoj'ance,  hesitated,  and  then  went 
to  a  wardrobe,  took  out  a  tine  white  woollen  shawl,  and 
gave  it  to  him. 

Very  impatient  she  seemed,  while  he  carefully  wrapped 
up  the  babe.  And  before  he  had  well  finished,  she  opened 
the  door  and  signalled  him. 

He  followed  her  very  cautiously  down  the  dark  passages, 
staircases  and  halls  to  the  outer  door,  which  she  proceeded 
with  her  own  hands  to  unbar. 

"  Stay,"  whispered  the  doctor.  "  Now  that  we  can  con- 
verse without  disturbing  my  patient,  I  wish  before  I  go  to 
make  some  inquiries." 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  forbear  doing  so,"  replied  the 
lady. 
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"  But  I  must  sec  my  patient  to-morrow.  How  shall  T  be 
able  to  do  so,  unless  I  know  the  name  of  the  family,  the 
situation  of  the  house,  and  so  forth?" 

"I  will  send  the  carriage  for  you." 

"At  what  time?" 

"To-morrow  night ;  unless  there  should  be  some  immi- 
nent necessity  for  summoning  you  sooner.  If  there  should 
be,  I  will  send.  You  have  already  divined  that  I  value  the 
life  of  this  young  lady  ;  and  you  may  trust  me  to  watch 
over  her  safety." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  so." 

She  then  unfastened  the  door  to  let  him  out. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned  ;  but  the  storm  had  ceased, 
and  the  storm-clouds  were  parting,  giving  glimpses  here 
and  there  of  a  bright  star  twinkling  in  the  blue-black  sky. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  negro  was  waiting  on  the  outside  to 
conduct  him  on  his  way. 

The  doctor  bowed  to  the  nearly  invisible  lady,  and  fol- 
lowed his  mute  leader. 

They  went  out  of  the  grove,  and  through  the  shrubberies, 
and  into  the  woods,  where  they  found  the  carriage  still 
standing,  well  protected  by  the  trees  overhead. 

The  mute  took  the  blankets  from  the  horses,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  carriage.  The  doctor  entered.  The  coach- 
man mounted  his  box.  And  the  carriage  drove  off.  There 
was  no  more  lashing,  thrashing  and  crashing  of  rain  and 
•wind  and  falling  trees  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  car- 
riage, and  threaten  the  lives  of  its  occupants,  so  they  went 
on  at  a  rapid  rate.  At  a  little  over  an  hour  they  came  out 
of  the  thick  woods.  And  just  as  the  day  was  dawning, 
they  rolled  into  the  streets  of  the  village,  where  even  the 
earliest  inhabitants  were  yet  in  bed. 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  doctor's  office. 

He  alighted,  bringing  out  the  babe  with  him  ;  and  nt  tho 
same  moment  the  mute  coachman  put  whip  to  his  horses 
and  drove  away. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
LIFE'S  NEW  RECRUIT. 

"  What  is  life,  mother  ?"     "  A  battle,  my  child, 

Where  the  strongest  lance  may  fail,  > 

Where  the  wariest  eye  may  be  beguiled, 

And  the  stoutest  heart  may  quail ; 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  side, 

And  rest  not  day  nor  night, 
And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stand 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight." — Anonymous. 

THE  doctor  let  himself  in  with  a  latch-key  and  groped  his 
vray  into  the  back  parlor  and  towards  a  sofa,  upon  which 
he  laid  the  child,  who  immediately  awoke  and  set  up  a 
feeble  wail  of  hunger. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say,  poor  little  one  !  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  It  is  time  you  had  something  to  eat,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  struck  a  light. 

Hugh  Wynne  had  not  been  married  ten  3rears,  and 
helped  to  nurse  infants  of  his  own  without  having  learned 
what  to  do  with  one.  So,  without  disturbing  his  invalid 
wife  or  his  tired  servant,  he  just  hunted  up  his  "nurse 
lamp,"  collected  materials  from  the  cupboard  and  pre- 
pared some  warm  pap,  with  which  he  fed  the  babe  and 
stopped  its  cries  of  famine. 

Meanwhile  it  was  growing  light.  And  by  the  time  the 
doctor  had  finished  feeding  the  child,  he  heard,  over  his 
head,  the  little  morning  cough  with  which  his  wife  usually 
awoke. 

The  doctor  set  down  the  feeding  cup.  raised  the  babe  in 
his  arms  and  went  up  stairs  in  his  wife's  room,  walked 
straight  to  the  bed-side  and  laid  it  down  beside  her. 

"Hugh!  What  is  this?"  she  exclaimed,  in  unbounded 
astonishment,  shrinking  away  from  the  baby  and  gazing 
on  it. 
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"  It  is  a  poor  forsaken  child  of  which  I  have  taken  charge 
for  the  present,  Amy,"  he  answered,  gravely. 

"A  foundling,  Hugh  !     Where  did  you  find  it?" 

"Not  exactly  a  foundling,   Amy.     But   a   child   that — _ 
Jiat — "     The  doctor  hesitated  and  stammered  while  his  wife 
continued  to  gaze  at  him  in  expectation  of  an  explanation. 

"  Well,  Amy,  my  dear,  you  know  that  we  medical  men. 
in  the  course  of  our  professional  practice,  sometimes  fall  in 
with  strange  family  mysteries,"  he  said  at  length. 

"  And  this  is  one  ?" 

"  And  this  is  one." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  My  dearest  Amy,  if  I  knew  any  thing  very  definite,  I 
should  be  bound  in  honor  not  to  divulge  it,  even  to  you, 
love  ;  for  you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  a  physician's  pro- 
fessional oath  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  families ;  but 
in  point  of  fact  I  have  been  intrusted  with  no  secret  as  yet. 
I  know  nothing  but  what  I  may  tell  you,  since  the  little  I 
do  know  compromises  no  one.  Still  I  must  beg  you  to 
promise  me,  it  shall  go  no  farther." 

"  Of  course,  Hugh,  I  promise  not  to  repeat  what  you  tell 
me  in  confidence." 

"  Yery  well,  then,"  said  the  doctor,  who  immediately 
commenced  and  related  his  adventures  of  the  night. 

Amy  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  and  greatest 
curiosity.  She  entered  into  all  the  emotions  of  the  situa- 
tion. She  wondered  with  the  doctor  and  suffered  with  the 
patient.  She  distrusted  and  dreaded  the  stern  and  ruth- 
less woman ;  she  sympathized  with  the  lovely  young 
mother ;  and  she  pitied  the  poor  discarded  babe,  from 
'vhich  she  no  longer  shrunk,  but  which  she  gathered  to  her 
osom. 

"  Oh,  poor  thing !  poor,  dear,  little,  helpless  thing !  to 
be  cast  out  from  its  own  home  and  its  own  mother  the 
very  first  night  that  it  comes  into  the  world !  how  cruel  1" 
said  Amy,  gazing  tenderly  at  the  sleeping  babe. 
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"  I  thought  you  would  pity  it !  But  the  poor  mother  is 
even  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  child.  I  feel  sure  that  noth- 
ing but  fears  for  its  safety  would  have  induced  her  to  part 
with  it." 

"  How  dreadful,  Ilugh !  What  do  you  make  of  the 
whole  affair  ?" 

"  As  yet  I  am  able  to  form  no  definite  opinion." 

"  I  believe  the  poor  young  lady  is  truly  married." 

"  I  believe  that  she  thinks  she  is  ;  but  whether  she  really 
is,  I  cannot  tell." 

"  And  their  names,  Hugh  ?     What  are  their  names  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,  dearest,  that  I  do  not  know ;  that  they  did 
not  tell  me.  And  even  if  they  had  confided  that  secret  to 
me,  I  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  divulge  it,  even  to  you, 
love." 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  had  forgotten.  And  you  have  no 
idea  where  the  house  was  ?" 

"  No  ;  the  carriage  left  the  village  by  the  west  road,  and 
turned  into  the  forest,  and  continued  its  way  by  a  very 
circuitous  route  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  it 
stopped  in  the  centre  of  another  wood,  and  at  the  outer 
gate  of  the  enclosed  grounds  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
house  stood." 

"  What  sort  of  a  house,  dear  Hugh  ?" 

"A  large,  oblong-fronted  house,  with  many  windows  and 
one  large  central  hall  door,  approached  by  stone  steps  ; 
that  was  all  that  I  could  see  by  the  single  flash  of  light- 
i.in^tliat  revealed  it  to  me  just  before  I  entered." 

"  But  that  description  suits  so  many  houses  in  this 
neighborhood." 

"I  know  it  does.  Architectural  imagination  takes  but 
short  flights  in  this  region.  A  few  items,  respecting  the 
inside  of  the  house,  however,  I  made  note  of,  Amy.  They 
may  be  of  no  use,  and  they  may  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.  At  any  rate,  I  wish  you  would  remember  them  and 
— not  speak  of  them." 

"Yes;  well?" 
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"  First — the  elder  lady  is  about  forty  years  of  age  ;  very 
tall  and  robust ;  very  handsome ;  black  hair  ;  high  fore- 
head ;  sharp  nose;  thin  lips;  pointed  chin,  and  dark- 
greenish  eyes." 

"  Terrible  !  do  you  call  that  handsome  ?" 

"  It  does  not  seem  so  in  the  description  ;  but  she  is 
handsome  for  all  that.  Her  features  are  delicate  and 
regular,  and  her  complexion  fair  and  clear.  Remember 
the  description." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it — thin  lips,  sharp  nose,  green  eyes! 
The  old  cat !  No  wonder  she  wanted  to  devour  this  poor 
little  mouse." 

"The  younger  lady  is  a  perfect  little  beauty,  with  jet 
black  hair,  eyebrows  and  e3'elashes  ;  large,  soft  dark  63-03 ; 
little  straight  nose;  plump  lips  and  round  chin;  com- 
plexion deadlj-  pale  from  illness ;  but  no  doubt  of  a  rich 
peachy  bloom  in  health." 

"  The  little  darling  !  I  shall  know  her  the  moment  I  set 
eyes  on  her." 

"  The  room  in  which  I  found  her  was  furnished  with 
gold-colored  furniture  and  hangings.  Remember  all  these 
things  in  connection  witli  the  fact  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
messenger,  and  you  will  be  in  possession  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars from  which  I  can  form  any  futuuc  theory  of  the 
affair." 

"  I  will  remember  it  all  !  Item  :  deaf  and  dumb  Mes- 
senger. Item :  large,  oblong,  stone  house  in  a  wood. 
Item:  tall,  dark,  stern-looking  woman  of  the  Queen  Cathe- 
rine, La  ly  Macbeth  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  style.  Item  : 
Soft,  fair  little  beauty  with  dark  hair,  languishing  eyes  and 
pouting  lips.  Item:  gold-colored  bed-room!  If  ever  I 
find  myself  near  that  house  or  those  ladies  I  shall  recog- 
nize it,  or  them,  as  the  case  may  be  !" 

"I  have  felt  strongly  impelled  to  tell  you  theje  particu- 
lars, Amy  !  and  to  impress  them  on  your  memory.  Try  to 
remember  them,  my  dear ;  but  forbear  to  speak  of  them  to 
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any  one  but  myself;  and  to  me  only  when  you  feel  sure 
that  we  are  alone." 

"  I  will  bear  in  mind  what  you  say,  my  dear  Hugh." 

"  To-night  they  send  for  me  again :  when,  no  doubt,  I 
Shall  learn  more,  perhaps  every  thing." 

"  But  not  be  at  liberty  to  divulge  it." 

"  No." 

"  Not  even  to  me  !" 

"  No,  dearest ;  the  professional  oath  is  uncompromising," 
smiled  the  doctor. 

Another  actor  appeared  on  the  scene.  Little  Owen 
Wynne,  a  fine,  sturdy,  fair-haired  boy  of  eight  3rears  old, 
opened  his  eyes,  raised  himself  up  in  his  little  cot  bed  that 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  looked  around  and  said : 

"  Good-morning,  dear  papa." 

"  Good-morning,  my  son.  Jump  up  and  dress  yourself 
quickly  now.  I  want  you  to  open  the  shop,"  said  the 
doctor,  drawing  the  counterpane  over  the  strange  baby's 
face,  and  stooping  and  whispering  to  his  wife : 

"Don't  let  the  urchin  see  the  baby  yet ;  he  would  ask 
five  hundred  questions." 

Amy  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  And  the  doctor  kissed 
her  and  left  the  room 

But  Owen  was  no  sooner  dressed  than  he  came  hurrying 
to  his  mother's  bedside,  leaped  lightly  upon  it,  and  began 
to  cover  her  with  tender  caresses. 

"  There,  darling  !  there  !  there  !  That  will  do,  Owen  ! 
I  wish  to  rise  and  dress,  dear  ^"  said  the  mother,  gently 
repulsing  her  boy,  while  she  tried  to  shield  the  covered 
baby  from  injury. 

Owen  began  to  slide  down  off  the  bed ;  but  in  doing  so 
pressed  too  heavily  upon  the  babe,  which  immediately 
awoke  and  began  to  wail. 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  Owen,  with  dilated  eyes. 

The  game  was  up !  Mrs.  Wynne  laughed  and  uncovered 
the  child. 
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"  Oh  !  I  know  now  I  it  is  the  little  sister  you  have  been 
promising  me  so  long  I"  exclaimed  Owen,  gazing  with  de- 
light upon  the  morsel. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  little  sister  for  you,"  answered  his  mother. 
"  Now  go  down  stairs  and  mind  the  shop,  like  a  good  boy." 

Owen  kissed  his  mother  and  ran  to  obey  her. 

Amy,  with  a  few  pats  of  her  mesmeric  hand,  soothed  the 
baby  to  sleep  again,  and  then  arose  and  dressed  herself  and 
went  below  stairs. 

She  found  the  little  back  parlor  deserted. 

The  doctor  had  probably  gone  out  to  pay  an  early  visit 
to  some  village  patient. 

Little  Owen  had  opened  the  shop  and  was  standing 
demurely  behind  the  counter,  above  which  only  his  head 
could  be  seen,  to  attend  to  such  customers  as  might  drop 
in.  Not  that  young  Owen  was  quite  equal  to  all  the  oner- 
ous duties  of  his  position.  By  no  means.  He  could,  in- 
deed, sell  a  tooth-brush,  comb,  cake  of  soap,  or  bottle  of 
cologne- water  from  the  fancy  case  on  the  counter ;  or  dis- 
pense a  sixpence  worth  of  Epsom  salts  or  magnesia  from 
the  drug-shelves  ;  or  do  any  little  duty  of  that  sort ;  but 
for  any  thing  more  serious,  requiring  more  knowledge  and 
experience,  he  would  call  his  mother,  who  could  make  up 
a  prescription  as  skilfully  as  her  husband  could  write  one. 

Old  Nancy,  the  woman-of-all-work,  was  in  the  back 
kitchen  getting  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Wynne  bestirred  herself  and  began  to  set  the  table, 
spreading  over  it  the  whitest  of  table-cloths  ;  placing  on  it 
the  daintiest  of  china,  et  cetera. 

This  little  back  parlor  opened  into  a  vine-clad  back 
porch.  On  the  right  hand  of  this  porch  was  a  door  leading 
into  a  small  kitchen,  whence  issued  the  fragrant  smell  of 
boiling  coffee,  baking  bread,  and  broiling  fish. 

Before  the  porch  lay  the  kitchen  garden,  rich  in  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Amy  loved  this  garden  as  only  a 
poor  city-bred  woman,  who  had  been  long  denied  and  only 
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recently  blessed  with  such  a  treasure,  could  do.  She  went 
out  into  it  now.  The  sun,  just  risen,  shone  brightly  upon 
the  millions  and  millions  of  rain-drops  that,  left  of  the 
preceding  night's  storm,  hung  like  flashing  diamonds  upon 
emerald  leaves  and  ruby  roses.  In  truth,  bright  as  it  was 
overhead,  it  was  somewhat  wet  among  the  trees  and 
bushes. 

And  if  Doctor  Wynne  had  seen  her  go  into  that  bright, 
glittering,  wet  garden,  he  would — well  I  don't  like  to  say 
what ;  he  would  have  beer,  \crj  angry,  that  is  certain.  And 
Aiay  tne^r  ic.  But,  in  truth,  if  Doctor  Wynne  had  seen 
her  she  would  not  have  gone  at  all.  She  was  disobeying 
his  orders,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  husband,  in  thus  ex- 
posing herself.  She  was  breaking  her  marriage  vow — at 
least  that  part  of  it  in  which  she  promised  to  "  obey."  And 
she  knew  it.  But  what  wife  does  not  break  that  portion  of 
her  faith  every  day  of  her  life  ?  And  that  she  surely  does 
so  is  reason  enough,  if  there  were  no  other,  why  that  word 
should  be  left  out  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

,Amy  was  the  most  affectionate  and  compliant  of  wives  ; 
and  though  her  husband,  in  his  solicitude  for  her  health, 
had  enjoined  her  never  to  go  out  into  the  garden  until 
the  sun  had  dried  the  dew,  here  she  was  pushing  her 
way  through  something  worse  than  dew,  the  shower  of 
hanging  rain-drops  from  the  previous  night's  storm  ;  and 
actualty  taking  delight  in  it  !  gathering  the  red  roses  with 
the  liquid  diamonds  sparkling  on  them  ;  cutting  the  green, 
crisp  water-cresses ;  drawing  up  the  pink  radishes  from  the 
ground ;  all  to  embellish  her  breakfast  table  with  the  first- 
lings of  the  morning.  She  returned  with  her  hands  full ; 
went  into  the  kitchen  first  to  dry  her  feet  and  her  sprinkled 
skirts,  while  old  Nancy  washed  the  freshty-gathered  vege- 
tables ;  and  then  she  took  them  into  the  parlor  and  arranged 
them  upon  the  breakfast  table. 

Breakfast  was  quite  ready ;  but  they  waited  a  little  while 
for  the  doctor,  who  came  in  about  eight  o'clock.  Ha 
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smiled  with  delight  at  the  cheerful-looking  breakfast  table, 
and  said,  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  foot: 

"  I  think  you  and  the  boy  are  happier  here  than  you  were 
in  the  city." 

"  Oh,  j-es  !  very  much  happier.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  live 
in  the  country,  among  fruit-trees,  and  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables," said  Amy. 

"In  a  garden,  you  mean.  "You  are  not  quite  in  the 
country  yet." 

"  I  call  it  the  country,  after  New  York.  And,  any  way, 
I  am  perfectly  happy  here,  Hugh." 

"  Perfectly  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  you  are  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world !" 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be.  Indeed,  I  think  a  great 
many  people  might  be  perfectly  happy  if  they  choose  to  be. 
But,  having  every  thing  to  make  them  happy,  they  choose 
to  make  themselves  unhappy  about  some  imaginary  griev- 
ance." 

"  I  do  believe  you  are  right,  Amy.  But — have  you  really 
every  thing  you  want,  Amy  ?" 

'•  1C  very  thing  !"  she  replied,  with  emphasis. 

"Mamma,  dear  ?"  said  Owen,  archly. 

"Well,  my  boy?" 

"  The  cow,  you  know  !" 

"  Oh,  nonsense!"  laughed  his  mother. 

"The  cow,  Amy?     What  about  the  cow?" 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Only  I  was  saying  yesterday  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  have  a  cow,  and  make  our  own  butter,  aud 
have  fresh  milk  and  cream  at  all  times." 

Doctor  Wynne  laughed. 

"  You  shall  have  your  cow,  Amy,"  he  said. 

'•  And  the  hens,  mamma!"  said  Owen. 

"  The  hensr'  echoed  the  doctor. 

"  Well,  yes.  I  did  say  I  wish  we  had  some  hens,  so  that 
we  could  have  fresh  eggs  whenever  we  liked." 
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"  Of  course,  Amy,  you  must  have  hens,"  assented  the 
doctor. 

"  And  the  bees,  mamma  !" 

"  The  bees  ?"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  elevating  his  eye- 
brows. 

"Now,  Owen,  that  was  your  whim,"  said  his  mother. 

"  I  know  it  was,  mamma  !  Papa,  I  was  saying  what  a 
nice  place  it  was  under  the  honey  locust  trees,  at  the  back 
of  the  garden,  for  a  bee-hive,  and  how  good  it  would  be  for 
mamma  to  have  honey  all  the  time  for  her  colds,"  said 
Owen. 

"  You  are  right,  my  boy.  We  will  try  to  accomplish  it. 
We  will  try  to  gather  into  our  village  home — our  country 
home,  as  your  mamma  delights  to  call  it — every  thing  that 
will  add  to  its  comfort  and  beauty,"  replied  the  doctor. 

And  soon  after  he  got  up  cheerfully,  and  took  his  hat, 
and  went  out  to  make  his  morning  round  of  professional 
visits. 

Owen  took  his  Lindley  Mumi/y's  Grammar,  and  went 
into  the  front  shop  to  study,  while  he  waited  for  customers. 

Nancy  came  in  to  clear  the  table. 

And  Mrs.  Wynne  went  up  stairs  to  make  the  beds.  This 
useful  exercise  was  a  part  of  Amy's  hygiene. 

By  the  time  she  had  finished  that  work,  and  had  taken 
up  the  baby,  old  Nancy  entered  the  room  and  stopped 
short  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  stood  gazing  in  speech- 
less amazement  upon  the  little  stranger. 

"Hi,  forde  Lor'  a'mighty's  sake,  Miss  Amy,  honey,  what 
dat  ?"  she  inquired,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her  voice. 

"  It  is  a  babe,  that  has  been  confided  to  the  doctor's 
care,"  answered  Amy. 

"  Whose  baby  ?"  inquired  Nance,  drawing  near  and 
peeping  at  it. 

"  One  of  the  doctor's  patients'." 

"  Lors  !  it  didn't  'quire  a  conjurer  nor  likewise  a  witch 
to  tell  a  body  dat  1  But  what  her  name,  den  ?" 
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"  The  doctor  did  not  tell  me." 

" Umph-huraph I  Its  mammy  wants  to  put  it  out'n  de 
•vay,"  said  Nance,  with  a  sniff. 

'•  Xo — she  only  wants  to  put  it  out  to  nurse.  She  is  not 
able  to  nurse  it  herself,"  explained  Amy. 

"  Is  you,  den  ?" 

"  No,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so.  I  am  only  taking 
rare  of  the  poor  thing  until  the  doctor  can  find  a  nurse, 
which  he  will  be  able  to  do  in  a  few  daj-s." 

''  Well,  ef  ebbcr  I  did  hear  de  likes  ob  dis  !  Jes'  as  if  you 
hadn't  'nough  trouble  on  j'er  own  hands  widout  dat." 

Here  the  babe  began  to  cry. 

"Gib  it  to  me,  Miss  Amy.  I  take  it  down  stairs,  and 
etop  its  mouf  wid  somefin  to  eat.  I  done  foun'  dat  nuss 
lamp  all  in  a  mess,  and  couldn't  t'ink  to  save  my  life  what 
de  doctor  been  doiu'  'long  of  it.  Spects  he  been  tryin'  to 
feed  de  baby.  Man  feed  baby  I  Wonner  he  hadn't  choke 
it  to  deaf,"  said  Nance,  as  she  tenderly  took  up  the  little 
creature  from  the  lap  of  Mrs.  W3rnne. 

"  I  know  3'ou  will  be  careful  of  her,  Nance,"  said  Amy. 

"  'Her '  f— Oh !  it's  a  gall ;  poor  little  t'ing !  It's  bad 
'nough  to  put  a  boy  away  from  its  mammy — but  a  gall  1" 

"I  think  that  both  are  equally  helpless  at  this  age, 
Nance,"  smiled  Amy. 

"  '  Deed,  I  dunno.  Anyways,  a  boy  soon  grows  able  to 
fisticuff  his  way  trough  de  world  ;  but  what  can  a  poor 
little  forsaken  gall  do  ?" 

"She  is  not  forsaken,  Nancy." 

"It  do  look  mighty  like  it,  dough." 

"Now,  Nance,  1  must  go  and  look  up  some  of  my  baby 
linen  for  this  little  thing.  They  forgot  to  send  any  cloth- 
ing with  it,"  said  Amy,  rising. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  what  I  tell  yer  ?  Forgot  to  send  any  clothes 
wid  it!  Yes,  and  dey'll  forget  to  send  any  arterit;  and 
by-and-by  dey'll  forget  it  altogcder  !" 

"  My  husband  will  not  allow  them  to  do  so,  Nance." 
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Nance,  grumbling  at  the  "  onnateral  parients  "  that  had 
sent  this  poor  little  babe  out  upon  the  wide  world,  carried 
it  tenderly  down  stairs. 

Amy  went  about  her  congenial  employment  of  hunting 
up  baby  linen  for  the  little  visitor. 

The  doctor  came  home  to  an  early  dinner.  An  early, 
dinner  was  another  rule  of  the  family  hygiene.  They  sat 
down,  that  little  circle  of  three,  to  a  simple  healthful  re- 
past of  roast  mutton  and  potatoes,  followed  by  ripe  peaches 
and  milk. 

When  it  was  over  the  doctor  arose  to  leave  the  house. 

"  Off  again,  Hugh  ?"  inquired  his  wife. 

"Off again,  Amy  dear.  This,  you  know,  is  the  sickliest 
month  of  the  sickly  season.  People  will  eat  such  river 
reptiles  as  soft-crabs  and  wash  them  down  with  buttermilk 
and  water-melons,  and  so  they  make  work  for  their  doctor. 
I  shall  be  home  to  tea.  Good-day,  love." 

And  the  doctor  went  out. 

"  You  may  go  out  and  play,  Owen ;  I  will  mind  the 
shop  for  an  hour,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  when  the  table  was 
cleared. 

Owen  ran  away  to  the  garden ;  for,  city-boy  like,  he  was 
enraptured  with  the  delightful  novelty,  freshness  and  free- 
dom of  country-life,  and  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
garden,  weeding  the  ground,  gathering  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  tending  the  flowers.  In  this  passion  for  the 
country  he  resembled  his  mother. 

When  Owen  returned  to  the  shop,  Amy,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it,  sat  down  and  began  to  teach  her  son  the  names  and 
natures  of  some  of  the  more  simple  drugs  in  common 
use  among  the  country  people.  All  the  strong  medicines 
were  placed  high  out  of  Master  Owen's  reach,  and  the 
poisons  were  locked  up  in  a  glass  case,  of  which  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  kept  duplicate  keys. 

Mother  and  son  were  play-fellows  as  well  as  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  the  hours  always  passed  happily  when  they  were 
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together.  TLeir  only  regret  was  that  they  could  lie  so  sel- 
dom together  in  the  garden,  for  one  or  the  other  of  them 
was  always  required  to  be  in  the  shop. 

"Now,"  said  Owen,  at  length,  "now  that  I  have  learneA 
the  difference  between  those  three  white  alkalies,  magnesia, 
soda,  and  prepared  chalk,  I  want  to  hear  about  my  little 
sister.  Is  she  my  own,  own  little  sister  ?" 

"No,  dear,  not  your  'own  own  ;'  only  as  all  little  girls 
are  your  sisters  and  all  little  boys  your  brothers,"  the 
mother  explained. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Owen,  with  an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment. But  then  quickly  recovering  himself,  he  said — "  Ah, 
but  for  all  that,  I  shall  love  her,  I  know  I  shall,  just  as 
soon  as  ever  she  can  look  at  me  !  How  long  will  it  be 
before  she  is  able  to  look  at  me  ?" 

"  Only  a  few  days,  dear ;   but  before  that  time  she  will 
have  to  be  sent  away  to  be  nursed.     So  don't  set  your 
heart  on  the  pet  too  much." 
Owen  ruminated  a  little  while. 

"All  the  boys  I  know  have  litllc  sisters,"  he  said.  "And 
they  are  not  sent  away  from  home,  neither." 

Amy  found  no  reply  to  make  to  this  speech,  so  she  left 
Owen  in  charge  of  the  shop  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
prepare  some  delicate  little  cakes  for  tea. 

The  doctor,  true  to  his  appointment,  came  in  at  six 
o'clock. 

"  How  is  our  little  waif  getting  on?"  he  inquired,  as  he 
sat  down  to  the  tea-table. 

"  As  all  healthy  infants  do.  She  sleeps  until  she  is 
hungry;  then  wakes  and  cries  until  she  is  fed  ;  feeds  until 
she  is  satisfied,  and  then  sleeps  again  ;  and  so  around  the 
circle  of  crying,  feeding  and  sleeping.  Ilave  you  found 
a  nurse;"' 

"  Yes  ;  a  very  respectable  white  woman  ;  a  miller's  AY  lie, 
with  a  young  child,  and  healthy  enough  to  nurse  t\vo;  luit 
her  charges  are  high,  and  she  refuses  to  receive  tin 
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nntil  she  is  paid  six  months  in  advance.  I  must  get  the 
money  from  the  family  to-night." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  not  going  out  again  to-night,  Hugh  ?" 

"  I  must,  my  dear.  I  promised  to  see  my  interesting 
young  patient.  They  will  send  the  carriage  for  me.  I 
would  rather  have  gone  by  day,  but  they  chose  to  wait  for 
the  cover  of  darkness." 

"  But  how  absurd  that  is !  Do  they  really  hope  to  keep 
the  secret  by  all  this  mystery  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  the  very  way  to  betray  it !" 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  in  this  case ;  if  the  carriage  were  to 
come  for  me  in  broad  daj-light,  all  the  village  would  see  it 
and  recognize  or  discover  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  begin  to 
inquire  why  it  came.  By  coming  late  at  night,  no  one  will 
even  see  it." 

The  entrance  of  Owen  put  an  end  to  this  subject. 

After  tea  the  doctor  went  into  the  shop  to  put  up  some 
medicines  to  take  to  his  patients  the  next  day  ;  and  Amy 
sat  down  to  her  needlework,  and  Owen  to  his  lessons.  And 
so  the  evening  passed  until  ten  o'clock. 

The  doctor  closed  the  shop  and  came  into  the  back 
parlor. 

"  Come,  Amy ;  come,  dear,  you  know  what  I  told  you  ! 
It  is  ten  o'clock !  You  should  have  been  in  bed  an  hour 
ago.  And  you,  also,  Master  Owen !  Be  off  with  yourself 
at  once,  sir !" 

Owen  laughed,  shut  up.  books,  and  obeyed. 

"  Come,  Amy  !  follow  1  follow  !" 

"  Oh,  Hugh  !  no  carriage  yet !  Surely  they  will  not  think 
of  sending  it  so  late  as  this  ?  Or,  if  they  do,  you  will  not 
go?" 

"  Not  go  ?  Why,  of  course  I  must,  my  dear  !  It  was 
two  hours  later  than  this  last  night  when  they  sent  for  me, 
and  in  that  awful  storm,  too  !  Yet  I  took  no  harm.  Non- 
sense, Amy  1  don't  look  so  pale  and  frightened  I  Go  to 
bed." 
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"  I  know  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink  until  yon  get  back,  so 
why  should  I  go  to  bed?" 

"  Because  I  tell  you  to  do  so,  iny  dear.  I  am  your  phy- 
Bician  as  well  as  your  husband,  you  know." 

Amy  arose  with  a  sigh,  and  took  up  the  bedroom  candle 
to  follow  Owen,  who  had  blundered  up  the  stairs  iu  the 
dark. 

"  Kiss  me  good-night,  then,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  Amy,  love,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  he  asked,  as  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  for  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  am  wretched  1"  And  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  You  are  very  nervous  to-night.  If  you  were  not  my 
own  wife,  I  would  give  you  valerian  ;  but  one  does  not  like 
to  dose  his  own  flesh  and  blood — it  is  unnatural,"  candidly 
confessed  the  doctor. 

Amy  wept. 

"  There,  dear,  there ;  don't  give  way  to  hysterics.  Go  to 
bed  and  compose  yourself." 

Am}'  returned  the  kiss  that  he  had  pressed  on  her  lips, 
and  said  : 

"  I  know  it  is  only  nervousness  makes  me  cry  ;  but  I  can 
not  help  it,  Hugh.  You  are  very  patient  with  me.' 

"  I  should  be  a  very  bad  husband  if  I  were  not  patient 
with  you,  Amy ;  and  a  very  stupid  physician  if  I  were  not 
patient  with  all  women." 

She  dried  her  eyes  and  went  up  stairs;  heard  little  Owen 
nay  his  prayers ;  fed  the  baby  with  the  pap  kept  warm  over 
jhe  nurse  lamp  ;  and  then  went  to  bed  and  gathered  tin- 
little  creature  up  to  her  bosom  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been 
her  own. 

But  she  did  not  sleep;  there  was  an  awful  oppression 
upon  her  spirits  that  she  could  neither  understand  nor  over- 
come ;  it  kept  her  wakeful  and  watchful.  Her  senses  were 
preternatural!  v  acute;  she  heard  every  movement,  howevei 
blight,  in  the  room  below;  she  even  heard  the  leaves  rustle 
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as  the  doctor  turned  the  pages  of  the  book  he  was  read- 
ing. 

For  nearly  two  hours  she  lay  there  with  wide-open  eyes 
and  strained  ears  watching  and  listening  in  the  darkness 
and  the  silence. 

At  length  she  heard  the  approach  of  horses,  but  not  of  a 
carriage.  She  listened  acutely.  They  stopped  before  the 
door.  The  bell  rang.  The  doctor  arose  and  admitted  some 
one,  whose  entrance  was  followed  by  muffled  movements 
through  the  shop  and  back  parlor, 'but  by  no  conversation. 

"  It  is  some  one  come  for  medicine,"  thought  Amy;  "  but 
how  silent  they  are  about  it !" 

But  even  while  she  thought  this  the  doctor  went  out  with 
the  messenger,  closed  the  door,  and  then  both  mounted  the 
horses  and  rode  away. 

At  the  sound  of  their  retreating  steps  Amy  uttered  a 
half-suppressed  exclamation  and  started  up  in  bed.  She 
had  not  expected  this  departure,  for  she  had  supposed  that 
the  messenger  had  come  for  physic,  not  for  the  doctor. 
And  now,  who  was  it  that  had  sent  for  him  ?  She  thought 
it  must  have  been  the  unknown  family  to  whom  the  cast-off 
babe  belonged,  for  the  doctor  would  scarcely  have  gone  out 
to  any  one  else,  while  momentarily  expecting  a  summons 
from  them.  And  they  must  have  sent  a  saddle-horso  instead 
of  a  carriage  as  a  precautionary  measure,  lest  the  first 
night-visit  of  the  carriage  might  have  been  observed,  and 
the  second  might  excite  conjecture. 

This  did  not  please  Amy.  She  feared  and  hated  mystery 
at  all  times,  and  especially  now  that  her  spirits  were  weighed 
down  by  a  dread  burden  that  she  could  neither  understand 
nor  throw  off. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !  how  I  wish  this  weary  night  was  over  and 
he  was  back  safe!"  she  moaned.  She  could  not  calm  her- 
self to  sleep.  She  could  not  even  compose  her  mind  to 
prayer.  She  could  only  lay  broad  awake  in  the  darkness, 
silence  and  uncertainty,  and  watch  and  listen  and  dread— 
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she  knew  not  what,  or  why.  It  was  now  the  dead  of  night. 
All  sounds  had  long  since  died  out  of  the  house,  and  even 
out  of  the  street.  The  world  seemed  "  blind  to  light  and 
deaf  to  sound."  But  the  stiller  and  darker  it  grew,  the 
wider  and  wider  flared  Amy's  eyes  and  ears  in  her  insane 
and  painful  vigilance.  Aye,  poor  Am}',  watch !  watch  for 
the  steps  that  come  not  back  forevermore  ! 

"Oh,  that  this  awful  night  was  over!  Oh,  that  he  was 
back  safe  !"  she  gasped,  at  intervals,  as  hour  after  hour 
of  horrible,  supernatural  terror  and  suspense  crept  slowly, 
painfully  on.  Out  of  this  death  of  silence  and  darkness, 
suddenly  broke  upon  the  startled  air  a  cry  : 

"  On,  AMY  !  AMY  !  AMY  !" 

A  wild,  piercing,  eldritch  cry — but  the  voice  of  Hugh 
Wynne,  for  all  that. 

Amy  sprang  up  in  bed,  shaking  all  over,  and  listened. 

But  the  cry  was  not  repeated.  Silence  and  darkness 
swallowed  up  all  life  as  in  death  again. 

Still  shaking  through  all  her  frame,  she  threw  off  the 
covering,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  struck  a  light.  Then  she 
opened  the  front  window,  and  looked  out  into  the  village 
street. 

All  was  dark,  silent  and  deserted  there.  She  shut  the 
window,  and  went  down  stairs  into  the  little  back  parlor, 
and  looked  at  the  clock  over  the  mantel-piece.  It  was  near 
four.  Day  would  soon  break — nay,  must  even  now  be 
breaking.  She  passed  into  the  shop.  Every  thing  rema;ued 
as  the  doctor  had  left  it.  The  front  door  was  fastened  with 
the  latch-lock  only.  No  one  had  been  about. 

"  Could  I  have  been  sleeping,  and  heard  that  cry  in  my 
dreams  only  ?"  Amy  asked  herself,  as  she  went  up  into 
her  room  again.  No  !  the  answer  came  from  her  perfect 
consciousness — she  had  not  slept  a  moment — she  had  not 
even  closed  her  eyes. 

Still  shivering,  although  it  was  a  summer  morning,  she 
threw  a  shawl  around  her  shoulders,  and  mounted  to  the 
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little  attic  chamber,  above  her  own  room,  where  her  servant 
slept,  and  knocked. 

'•  Who  clar  ?"  came  a  startled  voice  from  within. 

"  It  is  I,  Nancy.     Get  up,  please." 

"  What  de  matter  ?  Dat  baby  ?  'Fore  de  Lord,  I  knowed 
it  was  goin'  to  be  a  nuisance  !"  grumbled  the  old  woman. 

"  It  is  not  the  poor  babe,  Nance;  she  has  slept  like  ar 
angel  all  night.  It  is  I." 

Nancy  huddled  on  her  clothes,  and  came  out. 

"Now,  what  de  matter?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  the  doctor  has  been  away  all  night  !  I 
have  not  slept  a  wink  !  I  have  been  so  anxious." 

"  What  fur  ?  He  done  be  'long  o'  some  lady,  which  he 
can't  leab,  till  all  ober,  may  be." 

"  But  oh,  Nancy,  I  am  so  nervous !  And — and  in  the 
night  I  thought  I  heard  him  calling  to  me  in  great  distress  ; 
that  was  the  reason  I  got  up." 

"  Oh,  sho  !  dat  was  a  dream.  But  it  was  time  to  get  up 
anyway  ;  and  he  be  here  soon  now.  So  I  gwine  hab  some 
strong  coffee  ready  fur  him.  Good,  too." 


CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  DOCTOR'S  FATE. 

"Tis  midnight:  on  the  hill  tops  browa 

The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 

Whoever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  T — Byron. 

WHAT  had  become  of  Doctor  Wynne  ?     When  at  ten 
o'clock,  by  his  request,  Amy  had  left  him  to  retire  to  bed, 
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the  doctor  remained  reading  up  a  difficult  case,  and  making 
notes  in  his  tablets,  until  twelve,  midnight. 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour,  he  closed  his  book,  say- 
ing : 

"  I  will  wait  twenty  minutes  longer,  and  if  the  messenger 
does  not  come,  I  will  go  to  bed." 

Before  ten  minutes  were  over  the  messenger  arrived. 
The  bell  rang. 

The  doctor  opened  the  door. 

"  You  are  late,"  he  said;  but  then  recollecting  the  in- 
capacity of  the  poor  deaf  and  dumb  negro  that  stood  before 
him,  he  only  beckoned  him  to  come  in  and  sit  in  the  shop, 
while  he  himself  looked  up  his  hat  and  gloves.  When  he 
was  ready  he  went  out,  followed  by  the  mute. 

It  was  a  clear  starlight  night  ;  the  late  moon  was  just 
rising  over  the  sea,  and  silvering  its  waves  and  sandy  beach, 
and  lighting  the  village  street  and  the  forest  trees  beyond. 

By  its  light  the  doctor  saw  the  mode  of  conveyance  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him. 

"  What  !  horses  and  no  carriage  ?"  he  inquired,  looking 
round  at  the  negro. 

The  man  stood  stolidly,  giving  no  reply  and  no  sign  of 
intelligence. 

"  Bah  !  how  stupid  and  forgetful  1  am,  to  continue  talk- 
ing to  a  deaf-mute,"  said  the  doctor,  laughing,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  his  saddle. 

The  negro  mounted  his  horse  and  led  the  way.  The 
doctor  followed.  Now  that  the  sky  was  clear,  and  lighted 
by  moon  and  stars,  he  was  resolved  to  observe  the  n-:id 
very  closely,  and  so  discover  and  identify  the  strange  house 
of  his  last  night's  visit. 

They  passed  up  the  village  street,  and  entered  the  forest 

that  lay  beyond  it.      He  knew  they  were  goini?  inland,  that 

:ird  ;   but  as  they  proceeded  the  forest  grew  thicker 

and  thicker;  and   when   they  had  ridden   about  a  mile,  his 

conductor  suddenly  turned  into  a  bridle-path,  on  the  north 
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themselves  011  his  memory  now ;  and  he  made  a  mental 
note  of  them  ;  for  he  felt  convinced  that  his  conductor  had 
brought  him  a  roundabout  route  to  reach  the  house,  and 
that  the  family  within  would  try  to  mystify  him. 

All  was  dark  and  still ;  there  was  no  sign  of  life  or  light 
within  or  around  the  house. 

The  negro  knocked  softly.  The  door  opened  silently  ;  a 
hand  protruded,  seized  the  doctor  and  drew  him  in. 

Then  the  door  was  shut  and  locked  ;  and  the  strange 
woman,  for  of  course  it  was  no  other  that  admitted  him, 
whispered  : 

"  Follow  me." 

He  obeyed. 

She  led  him  up  the  same  way  that  he  had  gone  on  thf 
previous  night ;  opened  the  same  door  and  admitted  him 
into  the  same  bed-chamber. 

It  was  dimly  lighted  as  before. 

The  doctor  went  up  at  once  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient. 

She  was  lying  awake,  motionless,  and  waiting  for  him. 

"My  child,  doctor?"  she  inquired,  looking  anxiously  in 
his  face. 

"  Is  quite  well,  my  dear  young  lady.  And  you  ?"  said 
the  doctor,  taking  her  hand. 

"Me?  Oh,  nothing  ails  me,  doctor!  Nothing  bodily, 
I  mean  !  I  have  mental  trouble  enough  to  kill  me,  though  I" 
she  sighed. 

"  Trouble  of  your  own  bringing  on,  as  all  your  trouble 
always  was,"  said  the  grim  woman. 

The  doctor  gave  her  a  rebuking  look,  turned  to  his 
patient  aivl  said  : 

"  My  dear,  look  away  from  the  dark  and  towards  the 
bright  side  of  your  life ;  anticipate  the  return  of  your 
husband  and  the  possession  of  your  child,  and  domestic 
love  and  happiness." 

"  Her  husband  !  I  beg  you  will  cease  that,  doctor,"  said 
the  lady,  with  a  bitter  sneer. 
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The  doctor  did  not  answer;  did  not  seem  to  hear;  he 
binding  over  the  young  mother,  and  giving  all  his 
atU'ntion  to  her,  for  she  was  saying: 

"  Is  my  child  with  you,  doctor?" 

"Yes,  my  dear  young  lady;  my  wife  is  taking  care  of 
her;  and  she  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  dear,  dear  doctor,"  she  answered, 
fondly  clinging  to  his  hand ;  then,  after  a  few  seconds,  she 
added — "  You  will  know  all  about  me  soon,  doctor,  and 
know  that  I  am  blameless ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  cannot 
bear  that  so  good  a  man  as  you  are  should  think  ill  of  me 
for  a  moment." 

"  I  do  not,  my  dear  child,  I  do  not,"  said  Doctor  Wynne, 
earnestly. 

"  I  am  very  young,  I  know ;  scarcely  past  childhood, 
myself;  but  oh,  doctor,  I  am  a  good  girl,  indeed  I  am !  I 
mean,"  she  explained,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush,  "I  mean, 
I  am  an  honorable  wife  and  mother.  I  have  done  no 
wrong ;  not  even  an  act  of  disobedience  to  my  parents, 
doctor !  indeed  I  have  not." 

The  doctor  was  surprised  and  staggered.  He  had  sup- 
posed that  the  girl  had  run  away  to  be  married,  and  thus 
involved  herself  in  trouble ;  but  now  she  declared  she  had 
committed  no  wrong,  not  even  an  act  of  disobedience. 
And  when  he  looked  in  her  face,  he  believed  her  words  and 
told  her  so. 

"  Are  you  deceived  or  deceiving?"  sarcastically  inquired 
the  lady. 

"  Neither  !  Oh,  you  know  that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,"  she  answered. 

"  Doctor,  if  your  patient  requires  no  farther  medical 
treatment,  I  think  you  had  better  retire  with  me.  I  have 
a  matter  of  business  to  settle  with  you,"  said  the  lady. 

Doctor  Wynne  secretly  agreed  with  her  so  far  as  that  he 
was  anxious  to  return  home  and  end  the  suspense  of  his 
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wife,  who.  some  rare  instinct  warned  him,  was  not  sleeping, 
but  painfully  awaiting  his  return. 

He  stooped  over  his  patient : 

"  Good-night,  1113'  doar  3roung  lady.  You  are  doing  very 
well ;  so  keep  up  your  spirits,  and  hope  for  the  best.  AVe 
will  take  good  care  of  your  child;  and  every  day  I  will 
come  and  tell  you  how  she  is.  Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  dear,  dear  doctor!  Good-night!  Heaven 
Mess  you  !  Oh,  I  thank  you  so  much  !  so  much !"  she  said, 
clasping  his  kind  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

He  lingered  until  she  let  go  his  hand,  and  then  he  fol- 
lowed the  lady. 

She  took  the  dim  light  from  the  mantel-piece  and  led  the 
way  into  an  adjoining  room,  furnished  as  a  librarv,  with 
book-cases,  writing-desks,  secretaries,  reading-chairs,  &c. 

She  sat  the  taper  down  on  a  table  ;  pulled  out  a  drawer  ; 
took  from  it  a  roll  of  bank-notes,  and  placing  them  in  the 
doctor's  hands,  said : 

"  There  are  a  hundred  dollars  ;  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
purchase  what  is  needful  for  the  wretched  child,  and  to  pay 
a  nurse  a  quarter  in  advance.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
I  will  give  you  another  hundred.  Will  that  meet  your 
views?" 

"  It  will  be  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  dollars  a-ve.ir. 
Two  hundred,  I  should  think,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
supply  so  young  a  child  with  ever}-  necessary,  comfort  and 
luxury." 

"  I  thought  so.  Therefore,  you  see  I  bave  doubled  the 
amount,  as  I  promised  you  that  I  would." 

"Very  well,  madam  ;  as  you  please.  I  shall  lay  by  the 
surplus  for  the  future  benefit  of  my  little  protege.  I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  receipt  for  this  money.  In  whose  name, 
shall  I  make  it  out  ?"  inquired  the  doctor,  taking  his  pencil 
from  his  pocket. 

The  lady  smiled  grimly,  as  she  said  : 

"  I  see  your  drift — your  ruse  ;  it  is  useless.   1  cannot  give 
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you  my  rent  name.  I  do  not  choose  to  give  you  a  fictitious 
one.  Take  your  money  and  go,  and  if  you  are  wise  do 
not  seek  after  forbidden  knowledge." 

"  Madam,  I  wish  to  be  courteous,  but  I  cannot  be  false ; 
so  I  tell  you  that  whether  I  seek  to  do  so  or  not,  I  shall 
surely  discover  the  name  of  this  family." 

"  How,  sir  ?" 

"By  simply  keeping  my  senses  about  me.  The  name 
and  nature  of  such  an  important  family  as  this  seems  to  be, 
cannot  be  concealed  in  a  neighborhood  so  sparsely  settled 
as  this.  The  information  will  come  to  me;  indirectly, 
perhaps,  but  surely.  I  shall  not,  however,  abuse  my 
knowledge  ;  I  shall  keep  the  secret  as  faithfully  as  if  it  had 
been  confided  to  me.  I  counsel  you,  therefore,  for  your 
own  good,  as  you  have  been  compelled  to  confide  in  me 
partially, — confide  in  me  wholly.  Physicians  should  not 
be  treated  with  half-confidence." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  but  I  prefer  to  be  the  judge  in  a 
matter  so  nearly  concerning  myself,"  said  the  lady,  rising, 
as  she  signed  for  his  departure. 

The  doctor  took  the  hint,  and  followed  her  example. 

"  I  shall  see  my  patient  again  to-morrow,"  he  said,  as 
they  stole  down  the  stairs  together. 

"  Certainly ;  I  will  send  the  horses  for  you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  I  need  not  give  you  that  trouble ;  I 
have  a  horse  of  my  own ;  and,  though  the  way  is  a  circuit- 
ous one,  I  can  easily  find  it." 

The  lady  looked  keenly  at  him. 

"  So  !  that  is  your  first  discovery,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  but  not  my  last." 

They  had  now  reached  the  front  door. 

She  opened  it  noiselessly.  He  went  out  and  she  shut  it; 
behind  him. 

The  deaf  mute  was  waiting  outside  with  the  horses. 

The  doctor  mounted  and  rode  off',  followed  by  his  attend- 
ant. As  the  doctor  rode  he  meditated  on  the  strange 
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rvents  of  the  last  two  nights.  Tie  felt  more  convinced 
than  ever,  that  it'  he  had  not  encumbered  himself  with  the 
poor  outcast  babe,  that  grim,  ruthless  woman  would  have 
found  some  fatal  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  forever.  She 
\v.-i>  anxious  for  the  life  of  the  young  mother,  and  for  the 
deutli  of  the  young  babe.  But  why  was  she  concerned  for 
the  mother,  whom  she  evidently  hated  rather  than  loved  ? 
That  was  the  mystery  of  mysteries  !  While  the  doctor 
ruminated  on  these  subjects,  they  rode  through  the  shrub- 
bery, out  of,  the  dilapidated  gate,  and  into  the  bridle-path 
leading  through  the  forest.  Here,  of  course,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  very  slowly  and  carefully,  putt  ing  aside  with 
their  arms  the  obstructing  branches  of  the  trees  that  con- 
stantly crossed  their  path. 

"  This  road  must  have  been  disused  for  a  long  time," 
said  the  doctor,  aloud. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Bah  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  recollection  of  his 
attendant's  infirmity.  "  Bah !  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  used 
to  a  deaf  mute !"  He  turned  his  head  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  But  the  deaf  mute  seemed  as  inaccessible  to 
sight  as  by  sound.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  He  is  lingering  behind,  poor  soul  1  He  is  lazy;  perhaps 
sleepy ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  has  been  up  two  nights  as 
well  as  myself,  and  I  am  confoundedly  sleepy !"  said  the 
doctor  to  himself,  as  he  almost  nodded  over  his  horse's 
mane.  But  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  go  to  sleep  on  that 
road,  even  if  the  horse  had  been  the  slowest  and  safest  of 
the  species  ;  for  there  was  serious  danger  of  getting  his 
eyes  scratched  out  or  his  head  knocked  of  by  the  inter- 
sect ing  branches  of  the  trees  that  still  obstructed  the  way. 
lie  listened  to  hear  his  deaf  and  dumb  attendant  breaking 
through  the  path  behind  him,  but  in  vain  ;  there  was  no 
sound  but  that  of  his  own  horse's  hoofs  trampling  down 
the  fallen  leaves  and  twigs  as  he  stepped  slowly  on.  lie 
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looked  behind  again.  There  was  no  sign  of  tho  negro  to 
be  seen. 

"I  really  do  believe  the  fellow  and  his  horse  have  both 
fallen  asleep  or  turned  back ;  they  are  not  iL!ar  me,  cer- 
tainly," said  the  doctor,  as  he  once  more  urged  his  horse 
forward.  He  came  at  last  out  of  the  narrow  bridle-path 
into  the  old  disused  carriage  road,  that  was  also  closely 
roofed  by  the  meeting  branches  of  the  trees. 

He  rode  on  now  more  at  ease ;  but  looking  back  occa- 
sionally in  search  of  his  mute  attendant,  who  was  nowhere 
visible. 

"  Yes,  decidedly,  he  has  returned  to  the  house  and  left 
me  to  find  my  way  home  alone ;  well,  that  I  can  do.  But 
what  will  his  mistress  say  to  his  leaving  the  horse  for  a 
clue  to  the  owner  ?"  inquired  the  doctor  of  himself. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  brushwood  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road  crackle  as  under  the  tread  of  a  stealthy  foot.  lie 
turned  shortly  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
He  saw  nothing  ;  but  he  heard  the  sound  again.  He  felt  a 
vague  uneasiness.  Such  a  sound  at  such  an  hour,  and  in 
such  a  place,  was  unusual,  to  say  the  least.  He  heard  it  a 
third  time,  and  more  distinctly  than  before.  It  was  a  foot- 
step slowly  and  cautiously  creeping  along,  and  crunching 
down  the  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  undergrowth.  The 
step  was  much  too  heavy  for  that  of  a  fox  or  a  dog,  and  no 
larger  four-footed  animal  could  possibly  make  its  way 
through  that  close  thicket.  It  was  then  the  stealthy  step 
of  a  powerful  man,  hiding  himself  in  the  bushes. 

Now  there  was  good  cause  for  uneasiness ;  for,  though  there 
were  no  such  creatures  as  footpads  or  highwaymen  known 
in  the  country,  yet  there  existed  at  that  time  in  the  woods 
of  Maryland  a  banditti  of  a  more  dangerous  sort,  namely, 
a  band  of  runaway  negroes,  driven  by  oppression  from 
their  homes,  and  made  cruel  by  suffering,  and  reckless  by 
despair,  who  had,  with  the  amazing  cunning  of  their  kind, 
successfully  eluded  all  pursuit,  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
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depths  of  the  boundless  forest,  whence  they  sometimes 
issued  at  night  to  rob,  murder,  tire — in  a  word,  to  commit 
the  most  appalling  outrages  upon  unarmed  travellers, 
isolated  houses,  and  unprotected  women.  Not  long  before 
this  they  had  robbed  and  murdered  a  harmless  old  peddler 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  stray  within  their  reach. 
And  though  high  rewards  had  been  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime,  they  had  not  yet 
been  arrested. 

While  his  horse  ambled  slowly  by,  the  doctor  thought  of 
all  these  things  and  gazed  distrustfully  into  the  thicket. 
He  was  unarmed  and  alone,  and  riding  on  a  slow,  not  to 
say  a  lame,  horse.  Suddenty,  as  he  gazed,  the  moon  shone 
out  of  a  dark  cloud — shone  into  the  thicket ;  and — yes, 
great  heaven  !  shone  upon  the  glittering  barrel  of  a  musket 
protruding  through  the  leaves  ! 

To  face  danger  rather  than  flee  from  it  was  the  doctor's 
instinct.  He  wheeled  his  horse  ;  at  the  moment  the  musket 
was  pointed  towards  him  and  belched  tire  and  smoke  with 
a  deafening  report. 

"  Oh,  Amy,  farewell  ! — Oh.  God.  forgive  my  sins  nnd 
receive  my  spirit  for  the  Redeemer's  sake !"  cried  Hugh 
Wynne,  as  he  felt  the  bullet  strike  his  throat  and  the  warm 
blood  gurgle  up  to  stop  his  breath.  Another  moment  and 
he  fell  from  his  saddle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE     MESSENGER. 

Thon  trpmblest ;  and  the  whiteness  of  thy  cheek 

In  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thine  errand. 

Even  such  a  man,  NO  faint,  so  spiritless, 

So  dull,  so  dead  of  look,  so  woe-bcgone, 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt.—  Shakspeare. 

TN  the  doctor's  pleasant  little  home  all  were  preparing  to 
receive  him  and  comfort  him  after  his  night  of  supposed 
watchfulness  and  fatigue. 

Leaving  her  old  servant  to  follow,  Amy  went  down  into 
her  bed-room,  where  the  child  that  had  been  committed  to 
her  care  was  already  awake  and  crying  with  hunger.  With 
the  aid  of  the  nurse-lamp  she  prepared  some  food  and  fed 
the  babe,  then  washed  and  dressed  it  and  got  it  to  sleep. 

After  which  she  made  her  own  neat  morning  toilet,  and 
waked  up  Owen  and  left  him  to  dress  himself. 

Then  she  went  below  stairs  and  opened  the  house  and 
shop. 

The  sun  was  just  rising.  It  was  a  delightful  morning, 
resplendent  with  all  the  dewy  freshness  and  brightness  of 
the  summer. 

She  threw  open  the  windows  of  the  back  parlor  that 
overlooked  the  vine-clad  piazza  and  the  luxuriant  garden. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  lighting  up  all  nature  with 
dazzling  splendor ;  flowers  were  blooming  and  giving  out 
fragrance;  dew  was  sparkling  on  every  green  leaf  and 
glowing  petal ;  birds  were  singing  from  every  tree  and 
bush  ;  fruit  was  ripening  on  bough  and  vine.  The  air 
tfas  filled  with  beauty,  fragrance,  music,  light  and  life. 

Amy's   spirits  arose.     The   glorious   sun  that  had   dis- 
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polled  the  shades  of  night  banished  the  gloom  from  her 
mind  as  well. 

She  bustled  about  the  cheerful  room,  setting  in  order 
what  was  orderly  before ;  cleaning  what  was  clean,  and 
polishing  what  was  bright.  She  picked  up  the  threads 
from  the  delicate  straw-colored  matting  ;  adjusted  the  folds 
of  the  white  muslin  window-curtain  ;  set  the  table  for 
breakfast ;  and  then  went  out  into  the  garden  to  gather 
her  morning  tribute  of  fresh  salad,  fruit  and  flowers,  to 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  breakfast-table. 

Poor  Amy  1  She  was  preparing  to  receive  the  doctor, 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  loving  wife  for  a  weary  hus- 
band, and  all  the  honor  of  a  proud  hostess  for  a  distin- 
guished guest. 

Her  second  in  command,  old  Xancy,  was  ably  co- 
operating in  the  kitchen,  from  which  the  appetizing  odors 
of  hot  coffee,  broiled  chicken  and  rice  waffles  issued. 

Owen   came   down  with   his   smiling   "morning    face," 

o  o 

kissed  his  mother,  and  went  into  the  shop  and  took  his 
place  behind  the  counter  to  wait  for  customers. 

When  all  was  ready,  Amy,  not  to  lose  time,  took  from 
her  little  work-basket  a  half-finished  shirt  bosom,  and  sat 
down  by  the  pleasant  window  and  began  to  stitch.  Very, 
very  pretty  did  Amy  look  as  she  sat  there  in  her  pure 
white  cambric  wrapper,  with  her  dark  hair  smoothly 
braided  each  side  her  delicate  pale  face,  and  wound  in  a 
mass  at  the  back  of  her  graceful  neck.  A 1113-  was  expect- 
ing the  advent  of  another  child,  and  hoping,  as  her  health 
was  now  so  much  improved,  that  the  little  stranger,  when 
it  should  arrive,  would  be  permitted  to  remain  with  her, 
and  not  follow  all  its  feeble  little  sisters  into  the  other 
world. 

Buried  in  sweet  reveries,  Amy  sat  sewing  until  the 
clock  struck  nine  and  startled  her. 

"  I  Hess  me  !     Nancy  !"  she  cried. 

The  old  woman  came  to  the  door. 
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"Xnncy,  it  is  nine  o'clock  I  And  the  doctor  has  not 
tome  !"  she  said,  in  agitation. 

"  Now  dere  now,  Miss  Amy,  honey,  don't  you  go  and 
Vlurb  your  mind  'bout  no  doctor!  You  knows  yourse'f 
how  dcse  here  'omen's  cases — which  it  is  likely  as  he  is 
called  to  one  ob  dem — is  sometimes  so  tedious  and  'tracted 
as  would  wear  out  de  patience  ob  a  saint,  much  more  a 
'oinan  !  But  if  it  don't  wear  out  she,  why  should  it  hurt 
he,  or  'noy  you  ?" 

"  What  is  it  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Amy,  whose  northern 
ears  could  scarcely  make  out  Nancy's  southern  tongue. 
"  Do  3-011  think  that  he  is  attending  some  lady  ?" 

"  Yes,  honey,  some  lady  berry  bad ;  Lord  help  her,  poor 
thing." 

Amy  dropped  her  work  and  went  into  the  shop  and 
opened  the  front  door  and  looked  out  into  the  street. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  doctor. 

This  was  a  very  quiet  little  village.  On  her  side  of  the 
street  the  houses  were  mostly  little  two-story  framed  build- 
ings, with  white  walls  and  green  blinds;  and  each  house 
stood  detached  in  its  own  little  garden.  But  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street  there  was  a  closely-built  row  of 
houses,  some  framed,  some  bricked,  some  private  dwellings, 
some  village  shops. 

Away  down  the  street,  towards  the  wharf,  were  some 
imposing -looking  buildings  of  red  brick.  They  were 
tobacco  warehouses,  where  the  chief  export  of  Maryland 
was  brought  in  from  the  country,  and  stowed  previously  to 
shipping;  for  Rogues'  JJarbor  did  a  neat  little  business  of 
its  own. 

Away  up  the  street,  inland,  were  some  still  more  im- 
posing-looking edifices.  There  were  the  Episcopal  church, 
churchyard  and  parsonage,  which  were  situated  on  what  i 
shall  call  Amy's  side  of  the  way.  Opposite  to  these,  on 
the  other  side,  was  the  court-house,  and  its  adjunct,  the 
jail.  Beyond  this  the  almshouse. 
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Such  was  the  village.  East  of  it  was  the  sea,  enlivened 
here  and  there  with  a  passing  sail.  North,  west  and  south 
of  it  was  the  forest,  broken  at  intervals  into  plantations 
and  farms. 

Amy  stood  looking  up  and  down  the  street  in  anxious 
expectation  of  her  husband.  But  there  was  no  indication 
of  his  approach.  Indeed,  there  was  but  little  life  in  the 
quiet  village.  The  3roung  man  that  kept  the  dry-goods 
store  on  the  opposite  side  was  lounging  in  his  front  door 
while  waiting  for  custom.  An  old-fashioned  carryall  stood 
quietl}-  at  the  gate  before  the  parsonage  house,  waiting 
perhaps  to  take  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morley  and  his  wife  on 
a  round  of  pastoral  visits.  A  group  of  idlers  were  col- 
lected at  the  wharf  down  the  street,  where  a  schooner  was 
moored.  A  negro  girl,  carrying  home  a  basket  of  provis- 
ions, sang,  as  she  sauntered  at  her  ease  along  the  opposite 
sidewalk.  These  were  all  the  signs  of  life  to  be  seen. 

Amy  sighed,  returned  to  the  house,  sat  down,  and  re- 
sumed her  needle-work.  Another  anxious  hour  passed. 
The  clock  struck  ten.  Amy  threw  down  her  work  and 
started  up  in  irrepressible  excitement.  Owen  came  in  from 
the  shop.  Nancy  bounced  in  from  the  kitchen,  and  began 
to  expostulate : 

"  1  say,  Miss  Amy,  chile,  you  gwine  wait  breakfast  all 
day  for  he  ?  Don't  you  s'pose  dat  poor  boy  dere  starvin', 
let  alone  ice  ?" 

"  Oh,  Nancy  !  I  hate  to  eat  breakfast  without  him.  1 
never  did  in  my  life." 

"Now,  dat  what  I  call  downright  childish!  Hi  !  you 
gwinc  fas',  and  make  dat  derc  boy  fas',  'cause  de  doctor 
can't  get  away  from  dat  dere  lady,  which  I  s'pose  she  inns' 
be  berry  bad  indeed,  and  badder  dan  dat.  I  bet  any  t'ing 
dey  done  gib  him  a  good  breakfas'  long  'fore  dis.  You  eat 
yourn,  chile." 

"  Well,  Nancy,  put  it  on  the  table.  It  is  very  vexations, 
though,  not  to  have  my  husband  home  to  his  meals.  A 
doctor's  life  is  a  dotc's  life." 
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"  So  it  is,  honey.  But  it  monght  be  worse -a  great  deal 
worse." 

"  Worse  ?     I  don't  see  how." 

"Ef  he  had  to  swallow  his  own  physic,  honey,"  said 
Nancy,  with  a  chuckle,  as  she  went  to  bring  hi  the  break- 
fast. 

Amy  and  her  son  sat  down  to  the  table.  Amy,  scolded, 
coaxed  and  encouraged  by  Nancy,  managed  to  drink  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  eat  a  little  of  the  rice  waffles  and  broiled 
chicken  Owen  was  as  hungry  as  a  wolf  in  winter,  and 
made  a  hearty  meal.  What  ever  takes  a  boy's  appetite 
away  ?  Not  anxiety,  not  even  illness,  certainly  not  wait- 
ing, for  that  increases  it.  What,  then,  takes  a  boy's  appe- 
tite away  ?  I'll  tell  you  :  a  full  meal,  nothing  else. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  they  arose  from  the  table. 

"  Oh,  do  keep  the  coffee  and  things  hot  for  him,  Nancy. 
He  may  come  in  directly.  And  whether  he  has  had  break- 
fast  or  not  an  hour  or  two  ago,  he  may  be  ready  for  luncheon 
after  his  hard  ride,"  said  Amy,  as  once  more  she  tried  to 
settle  herself  at  her  needle-work. 

"  My  stars  !  it's  mos'  time  to  put  on  dinner.  And  I 
shouldn^t  be  s'prised  ef  he  didn't  get  'way  from  dat  lady — 
how  berry  bad  she  mus'  be,  to  be  sure  ! — till  dat  was  on  de 
table.  What  we  gwine  to  have  for  dinner  ?" 

"  Lamb,  and  spinage  and  potatoes,  and  boiled  custard. 
Don't  bother  me,  Nancy  1  I  am  quivering  from  head  to 
foot  with  uneasiness,"  said  Amy,  looking  as  though  she 
were  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 

Nancy  cleared  the  breakfast  table,  and  beat  a  retreat  into 
the  kitchen. 

Owen  took  his  geography  and  atlas,  and  went  to  study 
while  he  minded  the  shop. 

Amy  sat  sewing  and  compelling  herself  to  be  still  until 
the  wailing  of  the  waking  child  above  struck  on  her  ear. 
She  called  Nancy,  who  hurried  in. 

"  You  must  bring  the  cradle  down  here.     I  cannot  run 
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up  ai:d  down  stairs  t  \\  out y  times  a  day  ;  but  bring  the  baby 
first,''  she  said,  irritably.  It  was  so  unusual  for  Amy  to 
bo  irritable  ;  but  suspense  had  tried  her  temper. 

Nancy  brought  down  the  screaming  baby  and  placed  it 
in  her  lap,  and  then  went  after  the  cradle,  v:hich  she  also 
got  down,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  dragging  and  bumping 
and  thumping. 

When  the  child  was  once  more  fed  and  put  to  sleep  in 
the  cradle  by  its  foster-mother,  who  kept  her  foot  on  the 
rocker  while  her  fingers  plied  her  needle-work,  old  Nancy 
went  back  to  her  own  department,  and  the  room  returned 
to  its  dreamy  stillness. 

Hour  after  hour  crept  slowly  by  ;  but  how  anxiously, 
painfully,  tediously,  heaven  only  knows  !  The  monotony 
of  the  day  was  only  broken  by  an  occasional  customer 
entering  the  shop  to  buy  a  dose  of  salts,  a  comb,  a  pen,  or 
some  such  trifle.  Sometimes  Amy,  unable  to  bear  the  sus- 
pense, bounded  up  and  walked  the  floor  impatiently,  or 
opened  the  door  and  looked  up  the  street  eagerly. 

The  dinner  hour  drew  on. 

"  It's  two  o'clock.  Is  us  to  wait  dinner  for  he  ?"  in- 
quired the  cook,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  back  door. 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes,  Nancy  !  He  must  be  home  to  dinner,  you 
know  1  He  never  misses,"  said  Amy. 

They  waited  one  hour — two  hours  ;  the  clock  struck 
four. 

.Again  Nancy  put  her  head  in  at  the  door: 

"  You  sec  now  it  wasn't  no  use  to  wait !  He  aint  comin' 
home  to  dinner.  Better  us  eat  ourn.  Mus'I  put  it  on  the 
table?" 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  do  as  you  please  !  I  am  almost  crazy  with 
anxiety,"  said  Amy,  throwing  down  her  work  and  begin- 
ning to  walk  the  floor  in  a  distracted  manner. 

"  Now  dat  what  I  call  downright  onreasonable  !  You 
go  on  jus'  as  cf  he  had  a  missin'  a  morit'  '.stead  of  a  day  1 
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'Sides  which— how  I  gwine  set  dc  table  if  you  keep  on  cir- 
cuninmbulatin7  ob  de  room  dat  a  way  ?" 

Amy  threw  herself  down  in  her  ehair  and  burst  into  tears. 

Nancy  called  out : 

"Here!  Marse  Owen  !  MarseOwen!  come  here  to  your 
ma!" 

Owen  laid  down  his  books  and  came  in  ;  saw  his  mother 
in  tears,  and  came  to  her  side  and  put  his  arms  around  her 
neck  and  kissed  her,  and  said : 

"  Don't  be  scared,  mother.  Just  you  think  ;  it  is  only 
since  last  night  father  has  been  away.  So  isn't  it  likely 
that  he  is  with  some  one  who  is  too  ill  to  be  left  ?" 

"  Maybe  so,  Owen  ;  maybe  so,  dear.  But,  oh,  oh,  oh,  I 
am  so  distressed  !  I  was  distressed  even  last  night.  And 
think  how  many  weary  hours  have  passed  since  then  !" 

"I  know,  mother;  but  just  consider.  Nothing  could 
hurt  father,  he  is  so  big  and  strong.  And  if  he  was  taken 
ill  he  would  send  some  one  to  tell  you.  But  if  he  was  only 
watching  by  a  patient,  and  expecting  him  to  get  better  or 
die  very  soon,  why  he  wouldn't  think  it  worth  while  to  send 
you  word,  you  know.  So  don't  you  cry  any  more,  mother." 

And  Owen  finished  as  he  had  begun,  with  a  kiss. 

"  I  believe  I  am  more  foolish  than  my  servant,  and  more 
childish  than  my  child,1'  said  Amy,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  T'ank  y'  for  my  half  ob  dat  compliment,"  said  Nancy, 
as  she  spread  the  cloth. 

Dinner  was  set  on  the  table.  Amy  forced  herself  to  eat 
a  little.  Owen  ate  with  his  usual  appetite. 

And  when  the  meal  was  over,  and  the  service  cleared 
away,  the  mother  and  son  returned  to  their  usual  avoca- 
tions and  the  room  to  its  usual  stillness. 

But  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  messengers  sent  express 
by  impatient  patients,  who  had  been  nervously  awaiting 
the  doctor's  daily  visit,  came  to  inquire  why  he  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  to  request  that  he  would  do  so  immediately. 
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To  all  these  Amy  bad  but  one  answer  to  give  : 

"  The  doctor  went  out  to  visit  a  patient  last  night  and  has 
not  yet  returned.  We  fear  that  his  patient  may  be  in  ex- 
tremity, and  that  the  doctor  cannot  leave." 

And  with  this  answer  one  after  another  went  away 

Day  declined  ;  the  sun  was  on  the  edge  of  the  western 
horizon.  Again  Amy  started  up- and  threw  down  her  work, 
exclaiming  : 

"  Oh,  Owen  !  Owen  !  I  shall  go  mad  if  this  suspense 
lasts  much  longer  !  Go  to  the  parsonage  and  ask  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  if  he  has  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  the  doctor  !  lie 
may  have  done  so,  you  know  !  When  a  person  is  veiy  ill 
indeed,  the  parson  is  sent  for  as  well  as  the  doctor,  and 
they  often  meet  beside  the  sick-bed  !  Run,  Owen,  and 
inquire  !" 

The  boy  took  his  cap  from  the  peg  and  ran  out. 

Amy  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  when  at  length  Owen  returned. 

"  Well  ?"  inquired  the  anxious  wife. 

"They  have  not  seen  him  since  Sunday,  mother,"  said 
her  son. 

"  Oh,  heavenly  powers,  this  is  dreadful !"  exclaimed  Amy, 
in  an  accession  of  anxiety. 

Owen  essayed  to  comfort  her,  using  the  same  means  that 
he  had  found  effectual  before — tender  caresses,  gentle  words, 
and  such  arguments  as  his  young  mind  suggested — That 
his  father  was  watching  some  dangerous  case,  and  expect- 
ing it  to  end  in  one  way  or  another  very  soon,  when  he 
would  hurry  home  to  quiet  her  anxiety — and  so  forth. 
Owen's  argument  was  rational  enough,  but  it  did  not  con- 
vince his  mother.  Her  instincts  all  warned  her  that  some- 
thing unusual,  terrible,  perhaps  fatal,  had  happened. 

The  sun  set.     Twilight  deepened. 

The  strange  baby  woke  and  cried.  Amy  fed  it,  undressed 
it  and  put  it  to  sleep  for  the  night. 

The  candles  were  lighted.     Tea  was  brought  in. 
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"  Oh,  take  it  away  !  Take  it  away !  I  cannot  touch  any 
thing  !"  said  Mrs.  W3rnne. 

"  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  your  unborn  child's  you 
should  try  to  keep  up  your  strength,  honey,"  Nancy  said. 

Amy  drank  her  tea  under  protest. 

Even  Owen's  spirits  were  beginning  to  flag.  He  could 
eat  nothing.  But  he  went  frequently  to  the  shop  door,  to 
look  out  upon  the  night. 

Amy  laid  aside  her  sewing  and  sat  with  her  head  leaning 
on  her  hand,  watching  and  listening.  Owen  brought  his 
book  and  sat  down  beside  her.  Old  Nancy  finished  her 
kitchen  work  and  came  in,  and  squatted  down  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  chin  in 
her 'hands.  She,  too,  now  shared  the  general  anxiety. 

The  clock  struck  ten. 

Owen  got  up  and  closed  the  shop  for  the  night,  and  then 
came  and  resumed  his  seat  beside  his  mother,  but  he  no 
longer  attempted  to  read.  Amy  was  as  white,  cold  and 
still  as  marble — her  strained  e}Teballs  only  showing  that  she 
lived.  Old  Nancy  gazed  at  her  in  ever-increasing  alarm, 
until  at  length  cho  said,  in  a  Coaxing  manner  : 

"  Miss  Amy,  honey,  de  clock  doiio  struck  ten.  You 
know  how  dat  is  your  bed-time.  And  ef  de  doctor — Heb- 
ben  pertect  him! — wur  here,  he'd  'vise  you  to  'tire.7' 

"  Nancy,  if  I  were  to  lie  down  I  should  lose  my  breath 
and  die  1  I  will  not  stir  from  this  room  until  I  have  heard 
from  my " 

Her  words  were  cut  short  by  the  ringing  of  the  shop- 
door  bell. 

She  started  up  to  answer  it  in  person,  exclaiming,  joy- 
Cully  : 

"  It  is  he,  at  last !" 

But  her  son  was  before  her.  He  flew  to  the  door  and 
tore  it  open. 

Oh,  Heaven  ! 

It  was  not  the  fondly- expected  husband  and  father  I 
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To  all  these  Amy  had  but  one  answer  to  give  : 

"  The  doctor  went  out  to  visit  a  patient  last  night  and  has 
not  yet  returned.  We  fear  that  his  patient  may  be  in  ex- 
tremity, and  that  the  doctor  cannot  leave." 

And  with  this  answer  one  after  another  went  away 

Day  declined  ;  the  sun  was  on  the  edge  of  the  western 
horizon.  Again  Amy  started  up- and  threw  down  her  work, 
exclaiming  : 

"  Oh,  Owen  !  Owen  !  I  shall  go  mad  if  this  suspense 
lasts  much  longer  !  Go  to  the  parsonage  and  ask  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  if  he  has  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  the  doctor  !  lie 
may  have  done  so,  you  know  1  When  a  person  is  very  ill 
indeed,  the  parson  is  sent  for  as  well  as  the  doctor,  and 
they  often  meet  beside  the  sick-bed  !  Run,  Owen,  and 
inquire  !" 

The  boy  took  his  cap  from  the  peg  and  ran  out. 

Amy  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  when  at  length  Owen  returned. 

"  Well  ?''  inquired  the  anxious  wife. 

"  They  have  not  seen  him  since  Sunday,  mother,"  sai^ 
her  son. 

"Oh,  heavenly  pov-  .'.  m  ;      vjnly,   my  dear,  dear  lady,  try 
in  an  aeces^     '  a°  llT  to  be  calm  •"  sai(l  the  minister,  begin- 

O     o  to  shake  with  terror  at  the  task  that  was  before  him. 
"  Oh,  Heaven  !"  she  rapidly  aspirated.     "  You  tell  me  to 

be  calm  when  you  yourself  are  trembling  with   distress. 

Your  lips  tell  me  to  be  calm,  while  your  face  tells  me  to 

go   mad!     My    husband!    My    husband!    Where    is    he? 

What  has  happened  to  him?" 

"  Mrs.  Wynne,  for  Heaven's  sake ! — Now  don't,  my  dear, 

good  child  ! — Oweu,  come  to  }rour  mothpr  !" 

"  My  husband  !    My  husband  !    What   has    happened  to 

him  ?" 

"Now  «)*>n't — now  don't " 

11  Tell  me !    Tell  me !     Or  I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  It  is  nothing  but — It  is  only  a He  has  met  with  an 
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"  Oh,  take  it  away  !  Take  it  away !  I  cannot  touch  any 
thing  1"  said  Mrs.  W}rnne. 

"  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  for  your  unborn  child's  you 
should  try  to  keep  up  your  strength,  honey,"  Nancy  said. 

Amy  drank  her  tea  under  protest. 

Even  Owen's  spirits  were  beginning  to  flag.  He  could 
eat  nothing.  But  he  went  frequently  to  the  shop  door,  to 
look  out  upon  the  night. 

Amy  laid  aside  her  sewing  and  sat  with  her  head  leaning 
on  her  hand,  watching  and  listening.  Owen  brought  his 
book  and  sat  down  beside  her.  Old  Nancy  finished  her 
kitchen  work  and  came  in,  and  squatted  down  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  with  her  elbows  on  'her  knees  and  her  chin  in 
her 'hands.  She,  too,  now  shared  the  general  anxiety. 

The  clock  struck  ten. 

Owen  got  up  and  closed  the  shop  for  the  night,  and  then 
came  and  resumed  his  seat  beside  his  mother,  but  he  no 
longer  attempted  to  read.  Amy  was  as  white,  cold  and 
still  as  marble — her  strained  eyeballs  only  showing  that  she 
li^ed.  Old  Nancy  gazed  at  her  in  ever-increasing  alarm, 

Old   jSaux^  "Hp  said,  in  a  coaxing  manner  : 
demanding  meanwhile  :  "    ^  struck   ten.     You 

"Oh,  Marse  Morley,  sir  1  what's  it  all  u_.:nf>tor — jjeb_ 
happened  of?  Is  any  harm  come  to  Marse  Docioi ;  „ 

"  Hush,  Nancy  !  Ask  no  questions.  Attend  to  yom 
mistress,"  replied  the  minister,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  sir,  please  tell  me  truly  !  Is  it  what  my  mother  was 
afraid  of?  Have  I  no  father?"  pleaded  Owen. 

"My  poor,  dear  boy.  you  have  a  Father  in  Heaven," 
replied  the  minister,  gravely  and  kindly. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  poor,  poor  mother  !  What  will  become 
of  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  boy,  falling  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  insensible  woman  and  covering  her  pale,  cold  face  with 
tears  and  kisses. 

"My  dear  Owen,  my  little  man,  you  must  be  your 
mother's  stay  now.  She  has  only  you,"  said  the  minister. 

6 
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But  Owen  could  not  just  then  answer.  He  could  only 
weep  over  her,  kiss  her  and  lay  his  warm  lace  against  her 
marble  cheek. 

"  I  have  noticed  you  in  the  shop  and  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  Owen.  And  I  have  noticed  that  you  are  a  brave, 
good  lad.  You  can  be  a  great  comfort  to  your  poor 
mother,  Owen,  the  very  greatest  comfort,  the  only  earthly 
comfort  that  she  can  have.  Pray  to  the  Lord,  my  boy, 
that  he  will  give  you  grace  to  perform  the  duty  that  lies 
before  you,"  continued  Mr.  Morley,  impressively. 

"  Oh,  I  will,  sir,  I  will,"  Owen  tried  to  answer  through 
his  choking  sobs  and  blinding  tears. 

"  Well,  weep,  my  boy,  weep  now,  while  you  may;  but 
after  this  try  to  control  your  tears ;  try  to  be  a  courageous 
boy,  for  your  mother's  sake." 

"  Oh,  I  will,  sir  !  I  will !  I  will  try  !  But,  oh,  I  am  so 
sorry  for  Tier/"  cried  the  boy,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears, 
as  he  turned  the  cold,  cold  face  of  the  stricken  woman 
towards  his  own  and  pressed  it  there. 

Meanwhile  old  Nancy  was  bathing  her  mistress'  hands 
with  ammonia,  or  holding  aromatic  salts  to  her  mistress' 
nose. 

But  neither  the  caresses  of  her  son  nor  the  efforts  of  her 
servant  availed  to  restore  Amy  Wynne  to  consciousness. 

"She  will  never  recover,  while  lying  in  this  cramped 
position  on  this  short  sofa.  We  must  get  her  up  stairs 
and  lay  her  upon  her  own  bed,  where  she  will  be  more  at 
ease,"  said  the  minister. 

He  was  a  tall,  stout  man  ;  strong  and  active  despite  his 
sixty  3 ears  and  his  white  hair.  And  he  lifted  Amy  as 
though  she  had  been  a  child,  and  preceded  by  old  Nancy 
carrying  a  candle,  he  bore  her  up  the  stairs  and  laid  her 
upon  her  own  bed. 

"What  child  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  minister  in  sur- 
prise, as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  baby  lying  snugly  at  tho 
back  of  the  bed. 
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"  Oh,  nebber  mind  cle  chile,  Marse  Minister,  it  ain't  noth- 
ing but  a  'fondling'  as  Marse  Doctor,  poor  man,  fotch  home 
night  afore  last  and  was  gwine  for  to  put  out  to  nusa 
some'rs,"  replied  old  Nancy,  taking  up  the  baby  and  lay- 
ing it  on  Owen's  bed. 

The  minister  asked  no  more  questions;  for  his  attention 
was  absorbed  in  his  efforts  to  restore  Amy  to  conscious- 
ness. He  deluged  her  face  with  eau-de-cologne ;  he 
placed  the  pungent  ammonia  to  her  nose ;  he  clapped  the 
palms  of  her  hands  ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  Amy  showed  not  the 
least  sign  of  life. 

In  the  midst  of  his  efforts  he  heard  the  shop-bell  ring 
sharply. 

"  Good  Heaven,  I  had  forgotten  I  How  could  I  have 
forgotten  ?"  he  exclaimed,  dropping  the  hand  upon  which 
he  had  been  at  work. 

Owen  started  to  answer  the  bell. 

"  No,  no,  my  boy  I  Don't  you  go  to  the  door !  I  com- 
mand you  stay  where  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morley,  in 
alarm,  laying  his  hand  on  the  lad  and  forcibly  detaining 
him. 

Owen  looked  up  in  distress— a  suspicion  of  that  which 
was  at  the  door  seemed  to  have  crossed  his  mind. 

"  Stay  with  your  mother,  bathe  her  temples  with  am- 
monia, and  put  it  occasionally  to  her  nose,"  said  the 
minister,  putting  the  vial  in  the  boy's  hands  and  hastening 
down  stairs,  for  the  bell  had  rung  a  second  time  and  more 
sharply  than  before. 

Old  Nancy  had  not  been  forbidden  to  follow.  So  she 
left  her  mistress  to  the  care  of  Owen,  and  silently  crept 
down  stairs  to  the  intervening  door  between  the  back- 
parlor  and  the  shop,  and  there  she  watched  and  listened. 

The  front  door  was  open  and  the  refreshing  night-air 
blew  in.  Mr.  Morley  was  standing  there,  talking  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  to  a  group  of  grave-looking  men  without. 

"  But  it  will  shock  his  wife  so  much,  poor  thing,"  expos- 
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tulnted  one  of  the  outsiders  in  one  of  those  keen 
that  penetrate  farther  than  an}-  ordinary  tone  of  conversa- 
tion can. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  she  is  up  stairs  in  her  own  room,  lying  in  a 
dead  faint.  Nothing  can  shock  her  just  now,  poor  woman. 
You  may  bring  it  in,"  replied  the  minister. 

The  door  was  thrown  wide  open.  And  the  men,  with 
some  long  dark  object,  covered  with  a  cloth,  came  lumber- 
ing up  to  it.  They  turned  their  burden  edgeways  to  get  it 
through  the  door,  and  thus  they  brought  it  in,  through  the 
shop  and  towards  the  parlor,  the  minister  walking  before 
to  open  the  way. 

Old  Nancy  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and  hid  herself  on  the 
stairs,  which  you  know  ascended  from  the  back  parlor. 
And  there  she  continued  to  watch  and  listen. 

The  men  brought  their  burden  in  and  set  it  down  against 
the  wall,  while  they  drew  out  the  table  and  put  up  its 
leaves.  Then  they  uncovered  it,  and  Nancy,  peering  from 
her  hiding-place,  recognized  the  dead  body  of  her  master. 

It  was  just  what  she  suspected  it  to  be  ;  but  still  she 

littered  a  half-suppressed  cry  and  covered  her  face  with  her 

apron  to  shut  out  the  awful  sight.     But  soon  curiosity  got 

the   better   of  horror,  and    she  uncovered    her   face    and 

1  again. 

The}'  were  stretching  the  dead  body  on  the  extended 
table.  When  they  had  done  that,  they  took  the  cloth  and 
covered  it  reverently  from  sight,  and  then  stood  solemnly 
looking  at  each  other  and  at  their  minister,  as  if  they  were 
waiting  for  further  suggestions  or  instructions  as  to  what 
the}-  should  next  do. 

"  I  thank  you,  friends,  for  the  help  that  yon  have  priven 
me,"  the  minister  began  to  say,  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  men  muttering: 

"  Nothing  but  Christian  duty." 

"  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  that  you  can  do  here  to- 
night. JJu!.,  Nay  lor,  you  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  cull  at 
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the  parsonage  and  ask  for  my  son  and  tell  him  what  has 
happened,  and  request  him  to  break  the  news  gently  to  his 
mother,  and  also  to  explain  to  her  that  she  must  not  expect 
me  home  to-night,  for  I  feel  obliged  to  remain  with  the 
afflicted  family  until  morning.  Can  you  do  this,  Naylor?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  certainly  ;  and  any  thing  else  you  would  like 
done." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  not  tax  you  farther.  But,  Purdy, 
you  have  a  good  horse,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  very  much  at  your  service  as  well  as  his 
owner." 

"  Thank  you.  Then,  if  you  will  be  so  good,  I  will  get 
you  to  ride  over  to  the  coroner,  who  lives  about  a  mile  out 
of  the  village,  and  inform  him  of  what  has  been  done,  and 
ask  him  to  be  here  very  early  in  the  morning  to  sit  on  the 
case,  as  the  body  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  above 
ground  long  in  such  weather  as  this." 

"Very  well,  sir  ;  I'll  see  the  coroner  to-night." 

"  And,  friends,  of  course  you  will  all  be  required  to  be 
here  to  attend  the  inquest  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Y"es,  sir,"  answered  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  That  is  all." 

"  Good-night,  sir !" 

"  Good-night,  my  friends.  But  take  this  warning  home 
with  you,  that  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.' 
Therefore  '  Be  ye  also  ready ;  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
know  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'  Good-night." 

The  crowd  of  men  departed,  and  the  minister  shut  the 
shop  door  after  them,  locked  it,  and  returned  up  stairs  to 
the  sk-k-room,  old  Nancy  scuttling  up  before  him. 

"  How  is  she  ?"  he  inquired,  approaching  the  bed. 

"  Oh,  sir,  no  better !  Is  she  dead  ?  Oh  !  is  she  dead  ?" 
gasped  Owen,  in  a  voice  of  anguish,  as  he  fixed  his  strained 
eyes  on  the  minister's  face. 

"  No,  my  child.  I  have  seen  people  in  longer  swoons 
than  this.  We  must  persevere  until  we  bring  her  out  of  it," 
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replied  the  minister,  taking  the  ammonia  from  Owen  and 
going  vigorously  to  work  again. 

The  boy  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief;  but  in  a  moment  more 
his  young  face  became  overshadowed   and  quivered  with 
emotion  as  he  whispered  the  dread  question  : 
"  What  is  that  down  stairs,  Mr.  Morley  ?" 
"  My  dear  boy,  do  not  ask  me  now  ;  and  do  not  leave  the 
room.     Think  that  your  dear  father  is  in  heaven,  and  turn 
your  attention  wholly  to  your  mother,  who  needs  all  your 
care.     Here  !  chafe  this  hand  while  I  chafe  the  other,"  said 
the  minister,  with  the  design  of  keeping  Owen  in  the  sick- 
room until  he  himself  should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
bedside  and  take  the  boy  down  to  look  at  the  dead  body 
of  his  father,  and  stand  by  him  through  the  agony  that  the 
sight  of  it  would  be  sure  to  cause  him. 
Owen  complied. 

All  three  were  now  zealously  at  work,  striving  to  bring 
the  poor  stricken  one  to  consciousness. 

But  for  a  long  time  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful ;  so 
that  even  Mr.  Morley,  with  his  experience  in  long-pro- 
tracted swoons,  became  alarmed. 

At  length,  however,  signs  of  returning  life  were  to  be 
observed  in  her  pale,  cold,  rigid  form.  Her  pulse  moved 
again  ;  her  throat  fluttered  gently ;  her  eyelids  quivered  ;  a 
faint  color  dawned  in  her  cheeks  ;  her  lips  trembled  and 
parted  with  a  sigh  ;  her  eyes  opened  :  and  she  gazed  around 
in  utter  bewilderment.  She  looked  at  Owen,  at  Nancj', 
and  finally  at  the  minister,  as  she  said  : 

"  Owen,  why  are  you  not  in  bed  ?  And  Nancy,  what  on 
earth  are  you  doing  in  here?  And  you  also,  Mr.  MorKy  ! 
What  has  happened  ?  Has  the  doctor  returned  ?  Oh  ! 
Father  of  Mercies!  I  remember  it  all  now!"  she  suddenly 
shrieked,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  fulling  into 
violent  convulsions. 

"Oh,  mother!  mother!  mother!"  cried  Owen,  throwing 
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his  arms  around  her  and  trying  with  his  slight  boyish 
strength  to  hold  her  still. 

"  Get  away,  Owen.  You  are  not  strong  enough  for  this 
work,  my  boy.  Let  me  come  to  her,"  said  the  minister, 
gently  disengaging  the  lad's  arms,  and  leading  him  from  the 
bedside.  Then  he  turned  to  the  old  woman  and  said : 

"  Nancy,  watch  beside  your  mistress,  and  keep  her  from 
throwing  herself  off  the  bed,  while  I  go  down  stairs  and 
prepare  a  composing  draught." 

Nancy,  frightened  half  out  of  her  wits,  took  her  station 
on  one  side  of  the  sick-bed,  while  Owen  came  to  the  other 
side,  and  between  them  they  kept  the  convulsed  form  from 
falling  to  the  floor. 

Meantime  the  minister  went  down  stairs  in  search  of  the 
required  drug.  He  paused  a  moment  beside  the  dead  body 
extended  there  upon  the  table. 

"  Poor,  poor  friend  !  if  you  were  alive  you  would  know 
exactly  what  to  give  her — which  I  do  not.  Ahl  you  will 
never  help  her,  or  any  of  us,  more  !"  he  sighed,  as  he  left 
the  parlor  and  passed  into  the  shop,  and  began  to  look 
about  among  the  drugs  for  something  that  might  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  sufferer. 

"  I  know  that  this  will  quiet  her,  at  least,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  down  a  bottle  of  morphia  and  dropped  a  few  drops 
into  a  glass,  with  a  little  sugar  and  water. 

This  preparation  he  took  up  stairs  and  offered  to  Amy. 
The  spasms  had  exhausted  their  first  violence,  and  she  was 
lying  now  in  one  place,  but  trembling  excessively. 

"  Drink  this,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  putting  the  glass 
to  her  lips  with  one  hand  while  he  raised  her  head  with  the 
other. 

Poor  Amy  was  all  docility.  She  swallowed  the  medicine 
and  fell  back  again  on  the  pillow. 

The  minister  sat  down  beside  her  to  watch  the  effect  of 
the  dose.  Soon  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
tremors  that  shook  her  form  subside,  and  the  acute  anguish 
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of  her  face  soften,  and  her  eyes  close,  and  her  breathing 
become  regular.  At  length  he  knew  that  she  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  influence  of  the  drug,  and  had  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

"  Your  mother  sleeps;  she  will  sleep  until  morning.  Go 
you  to  bed  now,  my  boy;  it  is  past  midnight,"  said  the 
minister,  addressing  Owen. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Morley !  Oh,  sir,  I  cannot  sleep !  How  could 
I  sleep  with  my  father  tying  dead  down  stairs?  Oh,  sir, 
now  that  my  mother  is  better,  let  me  go  down  and  sit  by 
him.  You  know  where  he  came  from  some  one  always 
watches  by  the  dead,  and  it  seems  so  hard-hearted  to  leave 
him  all  alone  !"  pleaded  Owen,  with  tears  swimming  in  his 
eyes. 

"Poor  boy!  well,  I  will  take  you  down  myself;  but  I 
would  not  like  to  leave  you  there,"  said  the  minister,  rising 
and  giving  his  hand  to  Owen. 

And  so  they  went  down  stairs  and  stood  beside  the 
dead. 

The  minister  reverently  turned  down  the  cover,  revealing 
Doctor  Wynne's  face. 

It  was  a  grand  face ;  grander  even  in  death  than  it  had 
been  in  life.  It  was  calm,  noble,  holy,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  turned  by  death  into  sculptured  marble. 

Owen's  emotion  had  been  terrible  to  see.  And  the  min- 
ister feared  that  it  would  again  break  out  with  violence. 
But  no  !  great  as  his  grief  was,  it  seemed  to  be  held  in 
check  by  a  deep  and  reverential  awe.  Owen  gazed  a  long 
time  upon  the  beloved  and  venerated  fai-e,  and  then,  turn- 
ing towards  the  minister,  «.nd  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  he 
said : 

"  I  see  no  wound.     How  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  My  boy,  his  death  was  sudden  and  painless.  And  he 
was  prepared  to  go.  Let  these  considerations  comfort  you 
and  withhold  you  from  pressing  questions  which  only  dis- 
tress you  and  me.  To-morrow  there  will  be  an  investiga- 
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tion,  and  you  will  be  informed  of  all  that  may  be  discov- 
ered. There  is  really  nothing  known  as  yet  but  what  you 
see  before  you.  There,  my  dear  bo}r.  Let  us  leave  the 
room,"  said  the  minister,  reverently  replacing  the  cover. 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Morley  !  no,  sir,  I  cannot  leave  him  !  I 
must  sit  and  watch  his  body  until  the  morning.  Oh,  pray 
do  not  try  to  prevent  me." 

"  My  poor  child,  I  only  fear  the  effects  of  such  a  death- 
watch  upon  your  mind  and  imagination,"  said  the  minister, 
kindly. 

"  Oh,  do  not  fear  that.  7am  not  afraid  ;  and  besides,  I 
shall  say  my  prayers  and  read  the  Bible.  Oh,  pray  do  not 
try  to  prevent  me,  sir,"  earnestly  pleaded  Owen. 

"Well,  well,  my  boy,  just  as  you  please.  But  if  you 
should  find  your  strength  and  spirits  unequal  to  the  task, 
you  must  come  up  stairs,  or  call  me.  I  shall  remain  in  the 
little  room  immediately  over  this,  which  adjoins  your 
mother's  apartment,  so  that  I  may  be  at  hand  in  case  she 
should  .awaken  and  have  another  return  of  her  spasms. 
Good-night,  my  boy.  May  the  Lord  be  with  you,"  said 
the  minister,  la}ring  his  hand  in  benediction  upon  the  head 
of  the  lad. 

The  minister  went  up  stairs,  took  another  look  at  his 
patient,  who  was  still  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  then,  leaving 
old  Nancy  to  watch  beside  her  bed,  he  went  into  the 
adjoining  room  and  took  up  his  position  as  sentinel  in  case 
his  services  should  be  required. 
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'tall  about  it.  And  no  more  do  I  know  nothing  'tall  about 
it.  Just  you  gi'  me  de  crape,  child." 

"  At  least,  I  trust  that  the  family  arc  all  well?"  said  the 
shopman,  measuring  off  the  crape,  and  rolling  it  up. 

"  Marse  Lac}',  honey,  I  nebbcr  ax  you  to  trust,  neider! 
I  done  fotch  de  money  to  pay  you,"  answered  Nanc}-,  in  a 
discouraging  manner,  as  she  received  her  parcel,  and  paid 
the  price. 

"At  all  events,  if  I  can  be  of  an}T  use,  aunt}7,  let  me 
know,"  said  the  young  man,  with  persevering  good  will. 

"  I  reckon  how  you  done  been  all  de  use  you  can  be  to  me, 
anj^how.  Good-morning,  young  Marse,"  said  Nancy,  leav- 
ing the  shop. 

She  flitted  across  the  street  again ;  tied  the  crape  to  the 
handle  of  the  shop  door,  to  warn  all  visitors  and  customers 
of  the  presence  of  death ;  and  then  entered  the  house, 
closed  and  fastened  the  door,  and  passed  through  into  the 
back  kitchen. 

"  De  laws  bress  my  soul  alibe !  Ef  ebber  I  did  see  sich  a 
sight  in  all  my  born  days  !" 

This  exclamation  burst  from  Nancy  at  the  sight  of  Owen 
sitting  in  the  low  chair  with  the  baby  on  his  knees,  and 
deliberately  feeding  it  with  warm  pap,  while  the  nurse-lamp 
burned  on  another  chair  near  him. 

"  What  you  do  dat  for  ?  What  you  know  'bout  babies  ? 
You  gwine  gib  it  de  cholic  ?  You  gwine  choke  it  to  death  ? 
You  gwine  poison  it  wid  your  messes  ?  Tell  me  dat,  you 
mischievous  boy,  you?"  demanded  Nancy,  wrathfully. 

"  No,  aunt  Nancy  ;  it  is  all  right.  I  am  feeding  the  baby 
with  good  food." 

"  What  you  know  'bout  feedin'  babies  ?" 

"  Why,  I  saw  how  mother  lighted  the  lamp,  and  pre- 
pared the  food,  and  gave  it  to  the  baby ;  and  so,  of  course, 
I  knew  how  to  do  it." 

"  Why  didn't  you  leabe  it  'lone  till  I  come  ?" 

"  Because  the  baby  woke   up,  and  when   I  brought    it 
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down  stairs  to  give  it  to  you,  you  were  gone ;  and  the 
baby  cried  louder  and  louder,  so  you  might  have  heard  it 
all  over  the  house ;  and  I  was  afraid  it  would  disturb 
mother  ;  and  I  knew  it  was  hungry  ;  and  so  I  made  the 
pap,  and  fed  it ;  and  see  how  good  it  is  now." 

The  tears  came  into  old  Nancy's  eyes. 

"You  are  3rour  father's  son  all  ober,  Marse  Owen  ;  and 
de  Lord  will  bress  you.  Where  would  anybody  find  a  boy 
o'  your  age,  first  wid  courage  enough  to  watch  by  a  dead 
body  alone  all  night  long,  and  den  wid  tenderness  enough 
to  feed  a  young  baby  widout  hurtin'  of  it  ?  Your  father'll 
nebber  die  while  you  libs,  Marse  Owen.  Keep  on,  chile  ! 
You  knows  how  to  do  it.  Gib  de  little  thing  as  much  as 
ebber  it  can  eat ;  while  I  sets  de  coffee,  and  puts  de  rolls  to 
bake,"  said  Nancy,  bustling  about  the  small  kitchen  to 
hasten  the  preparations  for  breakfast. 

The  baby,  satisfied  with  food,  fell  asleep  on  Owen's 
knees ;  and  then  the  boy  took  it  up  stairs,  and  laid  it  on 
his  own  cot,  and  resumed  his  watch  beside  his  mother's 
bed.  In  passing  through  the  back  room,  he  had  noticed 
that  the  minister  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair. 

When  breakfast  was  ready,  old  Nancy  went  up  and 
awakened  him,  saying,  in  apology  : 

"  I  didn't  like  to  'sturb  you,  sir;  but  you  see  I  thought 
how  you'd  better  eat  your  breakfast  in  peace  afore  de 
crowner  fellows  come  to  make  a  muss." 

"  Quite  right,  Nancy.     How  is  your  mistress  ?" 

"  Still  in  de  same  heavy  sleep." 

"  Dear  me !  I  am  afraid  I  gave  her  an  overdose  of  mor- 
piiia.  I  will  go  in  and  see." 

"And,  sir,  please  make  Marse  Owen  come  out  wid  you 
a;  d  eat  some  breakfast.  Dat  poor  boy  ain't  closed  his  eyes 
<1<  whole  night." 

Without  replying,  'the  minister  went  into  the  sick  cham- 
be',  pressed  Owen's  hand  affectionately,  and  bent  down  to 
lor  t  over  Amy. 
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Apparently  satisfied  with  his  examination,  he  silently 
beckoned  Owen  to  follow  him,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Xancy,  yon  had  better  go  and  take  Owen's  place  beside 
his  mother.  I  think  we  can  manage  to  wait  on  ourselve? 
at  the  breakfast  table,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir.  You'll  Gnd  it  ready  in  de  kitchen,  sir.  1 
hope  you'll  excuse  eatiu'  in  de  kitchen  for  dis  once,  sir : 
'cause,  you  know,  we  wouldn't  set  de  table  in  de  parlor,  and 
dere  was  no  oder  place." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  Xancy ;  such  trifling  inconveni- 
ences are  not  to  be  thought  of  on  such  a  solemn  occasion 
as  the  present,"  said  the  minister,  as  he  led  Owen  clown 
stairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  they  found  a  comfortable 
meal  prepared. 

Poor  Owen,  as  the  little  master  of  the  house,  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  to  do  the  honors  to  the  guest  sitting 
at  its  side.  He  poured  out  the  coffee  and  offered  the  hot 
rolls  and  the  lamb  chops.  And  the  minister  made  a  hearty 
repast ;  but  the  boy  ate  nothing.  I  said  some  little  time 
since,  that  nothing  but  feeding  takes  away  a  boy's  appe- 
tite; but  on  this  occasion,  Owen's  formed  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 

"  Eat  something,  eat  something,  my  boy !  You  must 
keep  up  your  strength  for  your  poor  mother's  sake  !  You 
are  all  that  is  left  to  her,  you  know,"  said  the  minister. 

Owen  obediently  put  a  morsel  of  meat  in  his  mouth  OJH! 
attempted  to  swallow  it.  He  succeeded  ;  but  almost  al  the 
cost  of  strangulation. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  cannot ;  food  chokes  me.  Please  do  not  ask 
me  to  try  again,"  he  said. 

"Well,   well,    I  won't.      But   drink   some  coffee,  then! 

Make  it  strong,  and  put  a  plenty  of  milk  and  sugar  in  it; 

and  it  will  be   almost  as  nutritious  and   strengthening  as 

."  persisted  the  minister,  who  was  eating  his  own  lamb 

chop  seasoned  with  walnut  catsup,  with  great  relish. 

Owen  olvyi-d,  and  drank  a  cup  of  coffee. 
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Before  the  minister  finished  his  own  breakfast,  the  shop- 
door  bell  rang  sharply. 
Owen  got  up  to  answer  it. 

"  Yes,  you  may  go  now ;  it's  only  the  coroner,"  said  the 
minister,  seeing  the  boy  hesitate. 
Owen  went  and  opened  the  door. 

But  it  was  not  the  coroner.  It  was  old  Mrs.  Morley, 
the  minister's  wife.  She  was  a  nice  little  bit  of  an  old 
lady,  with  a  fair,  round,  benevoleut  face,  and  fine,  white 
hair.  And  she  was  dressed  in  a  black  silk  gown  and  mantle, 
and  a  black  straw  bonnet  with  a  full  white  frill  inside 
around  her  face. 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear  child  ;  how  is  your  poor  mother  ?"  she 
inquired  in  the  gentlest  of  voices. 

"  Asleep,  ma'am,"  replied  Owen,  trying  valiantly  to  keep 
back  his  tears. 

" That  is  good.     And  my  husband,  where  is  he?" 
Before  Owen  could  answer,  the  minister,  who  had  heard 
his  wife's  voice,  advanced  from  the  back  part  of  the  house 
and  met  her. 

"  Oh,  Isaac  !  what  a  dreadful  thing  !  I  was  so  shocked 
when  I  heard  it  that  I  could  not  sleep  all  night !  And  late 
as  it  was,  I  had  a  great  mind  to  come  here  then  !  Poor, 
poor  woman !  How  does  she  bear  it  ?"  inquired  Mrs 
Morley. 

"  Badly  enough  !  As  badly  as  possible !  But  she  is  no\t 
sleeping,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  opiate." 

"  Dear,  dear  me  !  what  a  terrible  dispensation  I  And  in 
her  situation,  too  !  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  killed  her." 

The  minister  touched  his  wife's  arm  and  glanced  at  Owen, 
as  if  entreating  her  not  to  alarm  the  boy. 

"  I  will  go  up  and  sit  with  her  until  she  wakes,  and  then 
see  what  I  can  do  for  her,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Do,  my  dear;  and  send  Nancy  down  to  put  the  house 
right.  The  coroner  will  be  here  presently.  And  as  for 
me,  I  must  go  directly  to  the  undertaker  and  make 
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arrangements  for  the  funeral,  which  must  take  place  to- 
morrow  at  furthest,"  said  the  minister,  attending  his  wife 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  You  have  not  heard  any  more  about  how  it  happened, 
have  you?"  whispered  the  old  lady. 

"  Xo,  not  a  word  more  than  what  Xaylor  has  probably 
told  3'ou.  It  was  Xaylor  who  found  the  body." 

"  But  what  is  thought  about  it,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  runaway 
negroes." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so  !    How  dreadful !    Was  he  robbed  ?" 

"  We  do  not  know.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  examine 
the  body  until  the  coroner's  inquest.  Indeed,  strictly, 
we  were  not  at  liberty  even  to  remove  it  from  the  position 
in  which  it  was  found  until  the  arrival  of  the  coroner ;  but 
I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  leaving  it  in  the  open  road, 
exposed  to  the  elements  all  night,  and  so  I  took  the  liberty 
of  ordering  its  removal." 

"  And  you  did  quite  right,  my  dear.  Where  was  it 
found?" 

"  In  the  Black  Woods  where  the  peddler  was  murdered." 

"  Ay,  no  doubt  the  poor  doctor  was  killed  by  the  same 
party  that  robbed  and  murdered  the  peddler,"  said  the  old 
lady. 

And  just  then  the  shop-door  bell  rang  again. 

"  That  is  the  coroner.  Hurry  up  stairs,  my  dear,"  said 
the  minister. 

But  as  his  wife  looked  around  she  uttered  a  faint  shriek. 
Her  eyes  had  just  fallen  on  the  form  of  the  dead  body  on 
the  table,  that  in  the  darkened  room,  and  covered  all  over 
with  dark  cloth,  had  escaped  her  attention  until  this 
moment. 

"  Oh !  I  want  to  look  at  it,"  she  said. 

'  Xo,  no,  my  dear,  not  now  !  Owen  is  letting  in  the 
coroner.  It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  scene  for  you.  Go  up 
stairs,  my  dear,  and  watch  with  the  poor  bereaved  wife. 
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You  shall  see  the  face  of  our  friend  before  the  coffin  lid  is 
closed  upon  it." 

"With  a  deep  sigh  the  old  lady  went  her  way  up  stairs. 
"Oh,  Nanc}' !  Nancy  !    This  is  a  dreadful  piece  of  work  !" 
she  said,  going  to  the  bedside  and  speaking  to   the  old 
negress,  while  looking  upon  the  sleeping  patient. 

"  Law  !  is  it  you,  mum  ?  It  is  berry  good  in  you  for  to 
come  to  de  house  ob  mourning.  Dreadful  piece  ob  work, 
mum  !  Yes,  indeed  it  is,  and  dreadfuller  dan  dat !" 

"  How  is  she  ?" 

"  Oh,  mum !  don't  ax  me !  She  war  in  convulsions  till 
Marse  Minister  gib  her  something  as  hev  her  into  this  deep 
sleep.  And  she  done  been  sleeping  so  ebber  since  mid- 
night last  night.  'Deed,  ole  Missus,  dis  ain't  no  nateral 
sleep,''  said  Nancy,  in  alarm. 

"  I  see  that  it  is  not.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  that  she 
•should  sleep  to-day ;  naturally  or  unnaturally.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  inquest  and  the  funeral  might  otherwise  prove 
fatal  to  her.  Now  you  are  to  go  down  stairs,  Nancy.  I 
will  take  your  place." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  mum,"  said  the  old  woman,  rising. 

"  Good  Heavens  above  !"  exclaimed  the  minister's  wife. 

Nancy  stopped  and  turned  around  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

The  old  ladj'  had  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  carried  it  to 
Owen's  cot  to  lay  it  down  there,  when  her  eyes  had  fallen 
on  the  form  of  the  sleeping  baby. 

"Why,  I  had  no  idea  that  your  mistress  was  so  near  her 
time !  I  didn't  know  that  she  was  confined.  When  was 
this  child  born  ?  Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?"  inquired  the  old 
lady,  uncovering  tUe  child  and  staring  at  it. 

"  Laws,  mum,  that  ain't  our  baby.  It  is  a  poor  fondling, 
as  our  doctor,  poor  gentleman,  fotch  in  to  take  care  of  for 
a  little  while  till  he  could  put  it  out  to  nuss,"  said  Nancy, 
approaching  the  cot. 

"  Dear  me  !  when  was  that  ?" 
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"  Only  the  day  before  he — was— killed,"  answered  Nancy, 
beginning  to  sob. 

"  Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?" 

"  It  is  a  gir — ir — irl !" 

"  Well,  there,  my  poor  soul,  I  will  not  ask  you  any  more 
questions,  I  see  it  distresses  you.  Go  down  stairs  and  try 
to  compose  yourself.  Give  your  mind  to  your  duties  ;  and 
they  will  take  it  off  from  dwelling  on  these  dreadful  things," 
said  Mrs.  Morley,  kindly,  as  she  covered  the  baby  up  and 
went  and  took  her  seat  beside  the  sick  bed  of  Amy. 

Old  Nancy  went  down  stairs,  where  she  found  the  parlor 
and  shop  full  of  men,  who  were  wonderfully  quiet,  con- 
sidering the  crowd  and  the  close  quarters.  But  no  doubt 
the  appalling  nature  of  the  occasion  that  had  brought 
them  together  exercised  a  subduing  influence  upon  them. 

The  coroner  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  clerk  and  of  the  minister,  he  was  quietly 
empanelling  a  jury. 

Nancy  slunk  through  the  crowd  and  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  eat  her  breakfast  and  clean  the  place.  And  as  the  old 
woman  ate  and  drank  to  satisfy  the  natural  cravings  of  her 
appetite,  she  bitterly  reproached  herself  for  hardness  of 
heart  in  being  able  to  eat  or  drink  at  all. 

Meanwhile  the  coroner,  still  with  the  help  of  his  clerk 
and  of  the  minister,  sent  everybody  out  of  the  back  parlor 
into  the  shop,  so  as  to  restore  order,  and  then  called  them 
in  singly  and  by  name,  as  the  jury  was  formed  to  sit  on 
this  case. 

When  the  twelve  men  who  had  been  selected  for  this 
grave  duty  had  been  sworn  in,  the  coroner  proceeded  to 
have  the  witnesses  called. 

And  first — as  the  last,  or  one  of  the  last  persons  who  had 
seen  the  deceased  alive,  poor  little  Owen  was  CM  lied. 

The  boy  came  before  the  coroner,  looking  pule,  .s:ul  and 
weary,  but  very  composed. 
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"  Do  }'ou  know  the  nature  of  an  oath,  my  boy  ?"  inquired 
Coroner  Colburn's  clerk. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

The  oath  was  administered  to  the  child  and  the  examina« 
tion  commenced. 

"  When  did  you  last  see  the  deceased  ?" 

"  On  the  night  before  last,  sir,  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  In  this  room,  where  he  spent  the  whole  evening  with 
my  mother  and  myself." 

"  What  happened  then  ?" 

"  He  sent  me  and  mother  to  bed  and  stayed  up  himself, 
waiting  to  be  sent  for  to  a  patient." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  stayed  up  for  that  reason  ?" 

11  Because  I  heard  him  talking  to  mother  about  it,  sir, 
and  saying  that  he  expected  the  carriage  to  be  sent  to  take 
him  to  his  patient." 

"  What  was  the  patient's  name  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir.     I  never  heard  him  mention  it." 

"  Do  you  know  if  the  carriage  was  sent  for  him  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not ;  I  went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep ; 
so  I  knew  nothing  that  happened  in  the  night." 

"  And  in  the  morning?" 

"  In  the  morning,  sir,  father  had  not  returned  home. 
And  mother  and  I  waited  for  him  all  day  ;  but  he  did  not 

come.  And  I  never  saw  him  again  until  I  saw  him 

there,"  said  the  poor  boy,  breaking  down  and  bursting  into 
tears. 

"  You  may  sit  down  now,  my  lad,"  said  Hays,  the  coro- 
ner's clerk. 

And  Mr.  Morley  took  O-wen  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  made 
him  sit  beside  him  on  the  sofa. 

"  Thomas  Naylor !"  called  out  the  clerk. 

And  Tom  Xaylor,  the  tax-collector,  came  in  from  the 
shop,  where  all  the  witnesses  and  all  spectators  were 
crowded,  and  stood  before  the  coroner. 
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The  oath  was  administered. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  this  case,  Mr.  Naylor  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  found  the  body." 

"Under  what  circumstances  ?" 

'  Well,  sir,  I  had  been  out  collecting  taxes  in  the  county 
iv\)  day,  and  was  rather  late  getting  home.  And  it  was  a 
litt)e  after  sunset  that  I  was  coming  through  that  part  of 
the  forest  called  the  '  Black  Woods,'  where  the  peddler  was 
murdered,  when  I  saw  something  lying  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  path  in  front  of  me.  At  first  I  couldn't  tell  what  it 
was.  I  tKought  it  was  some  sort  of  an  animal.  Then,  as 
I  got  nearer,  I  saw  it  was  a  man,  and  I  thought  he  was 
drunk  or  asleep,  I  didn't  know  which  to  call  it.  At  length, 
as  I  got  nearer  still,  my  horse  began  to  stick  up  his  ears 
and  back  and  shy,  and  he  wouldn't  budge  forward  a  step. 
And,  indeed,  co  tell  the  truth,  the  path  was  so  narrow  that 
there  was  no  room  to  pass  without  riding  right  over  the 
man.  So  I  just  dismounted  and  tied  my  horse  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree  beside  the  path,  and  walked  up  and  looked  down 
at  the  man.  And  1  saw  that  he  was  dead  ;  but  I  did  not 
see  who  he  was  because  his  face  was  turned  down,  as  if  he 
had  bit  the  ground  ;  as  I  have  heard  that  men  who  are  shot 
to  death  are  apt  to  do.  Well,  sir,  I  turned  his  face  up,  and 
then  I  saw  that  the  murdered  man  was  Dr.  Hugh  Wynne. 
And  then  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  gun-shot  wound  on 
the  right  side  of  his  neck,  just  above  the  collar-bone.  The 
wound  was  a  deep  round  hole,  stained  with  powder,  and 
shrunken  inward  as  if  it  had  bled  inside.  After  1  had  made 
this  examination  I  moved  the  body  to  the  side  of  the  path, 
and  led  my  horse  past  it,  and  mounted  him  and  rode  into 
the  village,  and  called  at  the  parsonage,  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Morley  to  come  out  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  And 
he  got  his  carriage  ready,  and  got  help.  And  \ve  went  out 
and  brought  the  body  in,  and  brought  it  here.  And  we, 
that  had  the  body  on  a  bier  that  we  borrowed  from  the 
undertaker,  stopped  outside,  a  little  way  from  the  house, 
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until  the  minister  could  go  in  and  break  the  news  to  the 
doctor's  wife.  Then  we  brought  the  body  in  and  laid  it 
here.  And  tbat,  sir,  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

"  A  very  clear  statement,  Mr.  Naylor  !  But  stop  a  bit. 
Did  you  examine  the  pockets  of  the  deceased  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  been  robbed  ?"  inquired  the  coroner. 

"No,  sir;  neither  1  nor  my  companions.  We  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  do  so  ;  I  mean  we  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  do  so ;  we  thought  all  such  investigations  were 
to  be  left  to  the  coroner." 

"You  were  quite  right.     You  may  withdraw." 

"  The  Reverend  Isaac  Morley  will  stand  forward." 

Mr.  Morley,  who,  upon  account  of  his  clerical  character, 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room,  although  all  other 
•witnesses  were  banished  to  the  shop  except  while  they  were 
under  examination,  now  presented  himself. 

He  declined  to  take  the  oath ;  but  he  made  an  affirma- 
tion, and  submitted  himself  to  be  questioned. 

He  said  that  at  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  he  had  been  called  out  to  the  door  to  see  a 
visitor.  And  that  there  he  found  Mr.  Thomas  Na_ylor,  the 
tax-collector,  who  told  him  that  he  had  discovered  the  dead 
body  of  Doctor  Wynne,  with  a  bullet-hole  in  the  side  of  his 
neck,  lying  in  the  bridle-path  leading  through  the  Black 
Woods,  near  the  spot  where  the  peddler  had  been  murdered. 
That  upon  hearing  this,  he,  the  witness,  ordered  his  car- 
riage, and  summoned  help,  and  repaired  to  the  spot,  where 
they  found  Che  body  in  all  respects  as  described  by  the  pre- 
ceding witness.  That  they  brought  him  home  and  deposited 
him  on  that  table,  where  he  now  lay  before  the  coroner. 

Mr.  Morley  was  then  permitted  to  sit  down,  and  the 
name  of — 

"Benjamin  Purdy"  called. 

Mr.  Purdy,  the  village  blacksmith,  came  and  stood  before 
the  coroner.  And  being  sworn  and  examined,  corroborated 
the  testimony  of  the  preceding  witnesses,  but  presented  no 
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now  facts.  And  when  he  retired  from  the  stand,  one  after 
the  other  of  the  men  who  had  assisted  in  bringing  home 
the  body  were  sworn  and  examined.  And,  one  after  the 
other,  they  corroborated  ttie  testimony  of  the  preceding 
witnesses,  but  offered  no  new  facts. 

When  the  last  witness  had  retired,  the  coroner  went  on 
to  the  examination  of  the  dead  body. 

There  was  no  surgeon  present  to  trace  the  pathology  of 
the  wound  and  give  a  scientific  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  produced  death.  But  it  required  very 
little  science  in  any  one  looking  upon  that  little  round, 
deep,  dry  and  blackened  hole  in  the  side  of  the  dead  man's 
neck  to  know  that  he  had  died  of  suffocation  from  the 
inward  bleeding  of  the  severed  blood-vessel. 

The3r  next  examined  the  pockets  of  the  deceased  and 
found  that  they — the  pockets — had  been  rifled.  His  hand- 
kerchief, gloves,  purse,  and  portable  case  of  instruments 
were  all  gone.  His  watch  was  also  gone. 

This  examination  concluded,  the  coroner  sent  away  all 
outsiders,  and  the  jury  deliberated  with  closed  doors  for 
about  half  an  hour  and  then  announced  their  verdict — which 
verdict  was  worthy  of  all  the  village  Dogberries  that  ever 
lived  and  lied : 

"  We  lind  that  the  deceased  Hugh  Wynne,  Medical  Prac- 
tioner  of  '  Rogues'  Harbor,'  came  to  his  death  by  a  wound 
in  the  neck  made  by  a  bullet  shot  from  a  gun  held  in  the 
hands  of  some — run-a-way  negro  unknown." 

The  italics  are  the  reporter's  own,  of  course. 

This  absurd  verdict  met  with  universal  approbation,  as 
such  absurdities  arc  very  apt  to  do. 

And  such  good  speed  had  they  made  that  as  early  as 
ten  o'clock  the  coroner,  the  jury  and  the  crowd  evacuated 
the  premises  and  made-  room  for  the  uudei  taker  to  come  in 
and  prepare  for  the  funeral. 

While  Mr.  Say  1  tell  was  engaged  in  his  melancholy  office, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morley,  they 
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wore  interrupted  by  the  sudden  descent  of  the  minister's 
-wile  from  the  room  above. 

She  came  down  stairs  looking  alarmed  and  flurried. 

"Oh!  do,  do  send  oft'  to  Snowburg  for  Dr.  Canning 
She  is  very  ill.  She  woke  up  about  twenty  minutes  ago 
in  a  high  fever  and  raging  delirium,  and  the  fever  and  the 
delirium  have  been  gaining  strength  ever  since.  I  have 
been  doing  all  that  my  limited  experience  suggests ;  but, 
Lord,  what  is  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  Do,  do  send 
for  Dr.  Canning,"  she  pleaded. 

"  lie  is  sixteen  miles  off;  but  he  is  the  nearest  physician, 
I  do  believe.  1  will  go  myself  and  fetch  him  along  with 
me,  my  dear,"  said  the  good  minister,  taking  his  hat  and 
gloves  at  once,  and  hurrying  oft'  towards  his  own  home  to 
get  his  fast  horse. 

The  minister's  wife  returned  to  her  post  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sufferer. 

Amy  lay  there,  no  longer  with  a  pale  face  and  closed 
lids,  silent  and  motionless ;  but  with  highly-flushed  cheeks 
and  bright,  staring  eyes,  raving  in  delirium,  and  rolling 
her  head  from  side  to  side. 

It  required  all  Mrs.  Morley's  firmness  and  self-possession 
to  sit  quietly  by  the  bed  and  watch  her ;  but  the  old  ludy 
was  patient  and  courageous,  and  never  left  her  afflicted 
friend  for  an  instant,  even  to  take  necessary  refreshment. 

At  noon,  however,  old  Nancy  brought  her  up  a  dish  of 
chicken  soup,  neatly  served  up  on  a  waiter,  and  she 
partook  of  it  with  benefit  And  at  the  same  time  Nancy 
carried  the  weeping  baby  down  into  the  kitchen,  that  she 
might  attend  to  it  there. 

The  undertaker  and  his  assistants  left  the  house ;  and 
the  harassed  family,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  were  permitted 
to  have  a  little  quiet. 

It  was  very  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  Morley 
returned,  bringing  Dr.  Canning  with  him. 

The   doctor   was   introduced   into   the   sick-room.      He 
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made  n  or, re.- ful  examination  of  the  patient,  and  pronounced 
her  illness  to  be  congestion  of  the  brain,  brought  on  l)y  some 
severe  shook  of  the  nervous  system.  The  drug-shop  was 
conveniently  at  hand,  so  he  took  prompt  measures  for  her 
relief.  First  her  beautiful  hair  was  out  oh",  and  ice  was 
applied  to  her  head,  and  counter-irritants  to  the  back  of 
her  nook  and  to  her  wrists  and  ankles ;  and  then  the 
proper  medicines  were  administered  ;  and  lastly  the  doctor 
sent  off  the  minister's  wife  to  bed,  and  promised  to  sit  by 
the  patient  all  night  himself.  lie  did  so;  watching  the 
case  with  great  interest.  And  though  Amy  became  a 
little  quieter,  she  still  rolled  her  head  and  muttered  in  a 
gentle  delirium  throughout  the  night.  Mr.  Morley  had 
ordered  Owen  to  bed  very  early  in  the  evening.  lie  him- 
self at  length  lay  down  beside  his  old  wife  in  the  back 
room  up  stairs,  and  snatched  a  few  hours  of  repose. 
About  midnight,  also,  poor  old  Nancy,  having  settled  up 
her  kitchen,  sought  her  own  humble  bed  in  the  attic.  And 
darkness  and  stillness  and  silence  brooded  over  the  deso- 
late house. 

Old  Nancy,  the  last  in  bed,  was  also  the  first  up.  She 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  ready  for  Doctor  Canning  when  he 
came  down  stairs.  And  with  the  earliest  dawn  the  doctor 
left  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  and  knocked  at  the  back 
room  door  to  arouse  the  old  couple. 

"  How  is  she  this  morning,  Doctor?"  inquired  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Morley  IVom  within. 

"  (Juicier,  but  still  delirious.  If  you  will  hurry  out, 
ma'am,  I  will  give  you  directions  for  her  treatment  during 
the  day;  for  I  must  be  off  to  my  regular  patients." 

Mrs.  Morley  lost  no  time  in  making  an  elaborate  toilet, 
but  came  out  almost  immediately. 

The  doctor  put  into  her  hands  written  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  woman,  and  then,  after  hastily  drink- 
ing the  cup  of  coffee  brought  to  him  by  Nancy,  he  mounted 
hi>  hor>i-  and  departed. 
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All  the  morning  Amy  lay  in  the  same  quiet,  gentle  delir- 
ious slate,  slowly  rolling  her  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
softly  babbling  unmeaning  words.  Mrs.  Morley  never  left 
IUT  bedside,  even  to  take  her  breakfast,  which  was  there- 
I.HV  brought  up  to  her  by  Nancy. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  funeral  of  Doctor  Wynne  took  place. 
Poor  little  Owen,  in  a  hastily  got  up  suit  of  black,  attended 
as  chief  mourner.  The  body  was  taken  to  the  church  for 
the  funeral  services  and  was  afterwards  interred  in  the 
church  yard. 

And  Amy,  lying  in  her  sick-bed  gently  rolling  her  head 
from  side  to  side  and  softly  babbling,  knew  nothing  of  all 
this. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr.  and  Mvs.  Morley  were 
both  obliged  to  go  home  to  look  after  their  own  family 
affairs.  And  old  Nancy  and  little  Owen  were  left  in 
charge  of  the  house  and  shop,  and  the  sick  woman  and 
young  baby. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE     WIDOW'S     STAY. 

His  eyes  are  like  the  eagle's,  yet  sometimes, 

Liker  the  dove's ;  and  at  his  will  he  wins 

All  hearts  with  softness,  or  with  spirit  awes. — ffnme, 

Fearless  he  is,  and  scorning  all  disguise, 

What  he  dares  do,  or  think,  though  men  may  start, 

He  speaks  with  mild,  yet  nnaVerted  eyes. — Shelley. 

AMY  WYNNE  suffered  all  of  physical  agony  and  menta* 
anguish  that  a  human  being  could  endure  and  survive. 

O  Z3 

Stunned  into  insensibility  by  the  tremendous  blow  that- 
had  fallen  upon  her,  she  had  remained  for  a  long  time  un- 
conscious of  all  that  was  passing  around  her.  And  her 
awakening  to  life  again  was  only  a  return  to  grief  and 
despair,  so  acute  and  intense  as  to  plunge  her  into  a  brain 
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fever,  to  which  succeeded  a  coma  so  deep  as  to  resemble 
death. 

During  this  period  of  her  illness,  the  outcast  child  re- 
inained  in  her  chamber,  and  friends  passed  in  and  out  fear- 
less of  disturbing  her,  for  nothing  could  disturb  her  then. 

For  the  most  part  of  the  time  old  Nancy  watched  in  the 
sick-room,  and  little  Owen  minded  the  shop.  But  when 
domestic  affairs  required  the  presence  of  the  old  woman 
down  stairs,  the  boy  left  his  place  behind  the  counter  and 
took  hers  beside  the  bed,  and,  almost  heart-broken,  gazed 
at  the  white,  rigid,  insensible  form  before  him.  It  was  like 
gazing  upon  the  corpse  of  his  mother. 

At  length  there  came  a  crisis  in  her  illness — a  crisis  that 
the  doctor,  who  came  a  long  distance  twice  a  week  to  see 
her,  knew  would  be  for  life  or  death.  She  was  aroused 
from  her  coma  by  the  sacred  pangs  of  maternity.  The 
forsaken  child  was  carried  out  of  her  chamber;  Owen  was 
also  bsinished  from  the  scene;  but  often  crept  up-stairs  in 
a  frenzy  of  anxict}'  to  listen  and  watch  and  inquire  at  his 
mother's  door,  and  was  as  often  rebuked  and  threatened 
and  driven  away  by  old  Nancy,  who,  with  her  gossips,  held 
possession  of  the  chamber. 

At  last,  after  a  night  of  intense  suffering  and  extreme 
danger,  Amy  gave  birth  to  another  child — a  line,  healthy 
girl,  that  promised  to  live  and  do  well. 

It  was  strange  that  Amy  survived,  but  she  did  so,  and 
fell  into  a  long,  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  Lite 
in  the  afternoon. 

Almo  (  her  first  thought  then  was  of  her  darling,  banisned 
little  son,  and  she  longed  for  his  presence  and  sent  for  him. 

Old  Nancy  went  down  with  the  message.  She  found 
Owen,  pale,  patient,  and  anxious,  waiting  in  the  shop. 

"Well,  I  s'pose,  now  you'll  be  satisfied;  for  the  dear 
knows  as  you've  been  worse  nor  a  thorn  in  my  side,  or  ;> 
blister  on  my  back,  for  the  last  two  days,  with  your  run- 
ning artcr  me  and  axing  questions  !"  said  the  old  woman. 
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"Is  mother  better  ?"  breathlessly  inquired  Amy's  son 

"  Yes,  she's  all  right,  and  has  sent  for  you  ;  so  now  you 
ean  go  up  and  see  her  while  I  kindles  the  fire  :md  puts  on 
the  kettle  for  ten  " 

"  Oh,  thank  the  Lord  !  Oh,  with  all  my  heart,  thank  the 
Lord  !"  exdauiK'd  the  boy,  impulsively  starting  off  in  a  run. 

"  Stay,"  said  old  Nancy,  catching  him  by  his  arm — "  not 
so  fast  and  not  so  loud  !  She  can't  bear  a  noise  yet." 

Like  magic  fell  the  warning  on  little  Owen's  ears,  subdu- 
ing him  to  the  utmost  quietness  of  motion,  so  that  he 
noiselessly  ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  dark  and 
silent  room. 

"  Come  to  me,  Owen ;  come  to  me,  my  own  boy,"  said 
Amy,  lovingly  holding  out  her  arms  to  him,  as  he  groped 
his  way  through  the  shadovs  towards  her  bedside.  He 
approached  her  with  as  much  of  awe  as  of  tenderness,  be- 
cause for  so  many  weeks  she  had  hovered  on  the  shadowy 
line  that  separates  the  two  worlds  of  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  that  to  her  3Toung  son  she  seemed  as  one  returned 
from  the  dead. 

But  when  he  felt  her  arms  around  him,  tenderness  over- 
came awe,  and  he  burst  into  tears  and  wept  silently. 

"  My  poor  fellow ;  I  heard  you  at  my  door  very  often 
yesterday,  my  boy,  and  my  heart  yearned  to  you  and  I 
longed  to  let  you  in,  Owen,"  she  said,  gently  caressing 
him. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  was  so  troubled !  But  I  prayed — oh  !  I 
prayed  all  the  time  to  the  Lord  that  you  might  live,"  said 
Owen. 

"  He  has  heard  you,  my  dear." 

"And  oh,  how  I  thank  him  because  you  are  better!" 

"  That  is  right,  my  son.  Many  people  pray  to  the  Lord 
or  help,  but  forget  to  thank  him  when  it  has  been  given." 

"  I  will  not,  mother.  I  will  never  forget  to  be  grateful," 
said  the  boy. 

And  then  silence  fell  between  the  mother  and  son  for  a 
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few  minutes,  during  which  she  silently  caressed  him.     At 
'i,  when  his  emotion  had  somewhat  subsided,  she  laid 
her  hand  tenderly  on  his  head  and  said  : 

"  Owen,  my  son,  do  you  know  that  you  are  now  our  only 
earthly  stay  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother  dear,  I  know  it ;  and  though  I  am  only  a 
little  boy,  I  feel  that  the  Lord  will  make  me  strong  for 
your  sake,"  said  Owen,  stooping  and  kissing  her. 

"  Poor  little  man  !"  murmured  Amy,  dreamily. 

"1  will  work  for  you,  mother,  never  fear,"  said  the  boy, 
repeating  the  kiss. 

"  Owen  dear,  there  is  another  to  work  for.  The  Lord 
has  sent  me  a  little  daughter  and  you  a  little  si«ter :  1  have 
no  one  now  to  show  her  to  but  you.  But  you  will  wel- 
come her  and  love  her,  will  you  not,  dear  ?"  said  Am}-,  un- 
covering a  small  bundle  that  lay  by  her  side  and  displaying 
a  little  pink  baby  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother  dear,  I  will  love  her  and  work  for  her 
too.  I  will  work  for  you  and  for  both  little  sisters,"  an- 
swered Owen,  with  a  boy's  unbounded  confidence  and  un- 
disciplined enthusiasm. 

"  Both  little  sisters,  my  love,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
inquired  Amy,  uneasily. 

"  Oh,  for  this  little  sister  and  the  poor  little  orphan 
one  " 

"  Oh — you  mean  that  unfortunate  babe  !  Isn't  she  taken 
away  by  her  friends  }ret  ?"  inquired  Amy,  in  dismay. 

"  Oh  no,  mother  dear,  not  one  of  her  friends  has  been 
near  her.  We  haven't  any  idea  yet  who  her  friends  are. 
We  were  waiting  for  you  to  get  well  to  tell  us." 

"  And  I — have  very  little  to  tell.  Is  it  possible  that  no 
one  has  been  to  inquire  for  that  child  ?" 

"  There  was  an  old  woman  came  a  few  days  ago,  and 
wanted  to  take  the  baby  away  with  her,  but  1  didn't  like 
her  looks  at  all,  and  1  wouldn't  let  her  have  the  baby." 
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"  Why  not,  my  dear  ?  Wasn't  she  a  friend  ?  Didn't  she 
come  from  the  child's  family  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  mother  dear  ;  she  only  heard  we  wanted  a  nurse 
for  the  baby  and  she  wanted  to  carry  it  to  her  grand- 
daughter, who  had  lost  her  own  aud  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  ours." 

"  Ours,  Owen  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  she  is  ours  until  her  friends  come  for  her, 
isn't  she?" 

"  I  don't  know.     Where  is  the  unfortunate  child  now  ?" 

"  Down  stairs.  Nancy  took  her  out  of  your  room  early 
yesterday  morning,  for  fear  she  would  disturb  you." 

"  What  can  I  do  with  that  child  ?"  exclaimed  Amy,  in 
consternation. 

"  I  can  work  for  her,  mother;  I  can  work  for  her  as  well 
as  for  you  and  for  this  little  sister." 

"  ]\Iy  poor  little  Don  Quixote  !  how  much  faith  in  your- 
self you  have!"  said  Amy,  gazing  proudly  and  fondly  on 
her  little  son.  , 

"  Yes,  I  have  so,  mother  !  and  faith  in  the  Lord  too !  I 
know  I  can  earn  a  heap  of  money.  I  know  I  can,  mind 
you  !"  said  Owen,  nodding  his  head  confidently. 

"  Can  you,  my  darling  ?  I  would  like  to  know  how  ?"  de- 
manded his  mother,  with  a  pensive  smile  at  his  earnestness. 
It  was  the  first  wan  smile  that  had  dawned  on  Amy's  face 
in  the  dark  night  of  her  sorrow,  and  Owen  hailed  it  as  a 
herald  of  the  coming  day.  "  I  would  like  to  know  how 
you  will  earn  so  much  mono}-  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  been  earning  it  all 
along  since  you  have  been  ill ;  by  standing  behind  the 
counter  and  selling  things  out  of  the  shop — mostly  fancy 
things  like  fine  tooth-combs,  and  shaving  soap  and  pen- 
knives and  tooth-powder  and  such ;  though  sometimes  I 
sold  salts  and  soda  and  magnesia,  and  such.  La !  why, 
mother,  some  days  I  have  taken  in  as  much  as  two 
dollars  1" 
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"Indeed  !" 

"Yes;  and  I  have  always  put  one-half  of  the  money 
away,  to  keep  up  the  stock  with,  and  gave  the  other  half  to 
Xancy  to  keep  the  house  with." 

"  My  prudent  little  son  !i  Who  would  thought  you  pos- 
sessed so  much  foresight?"  smiled  Amy. 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  my  foresight !  I  only  remembered 
what  my  father " 

Owen  suddenly  paused  in  dismay. 

Amy  threw  her  hands  up  and  covered  her  face. 

And  a  dead  silence  fell  between  them. 

Now,  in  truth,  at  their  first  meeting,  and  during  their 
whole  interview,  the  thought  deepest  in  the  heart  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  had  been  the  thought  of  the  dead 
husband  and  father;  but  neither  had  dared  to  give  it  utter- 
ance ;  each  had  feared  to  breathe  his  name,  lest  by  so 
doing  they  should  lose  the  small  degree  of  self-control  they 
possessed  ;  until  now  that  the  boy's  earnest  impetuosity 
broke  the  spell,  and  an  awful  silence  followed  the  utterance 
of  that  "one  loved  name." 

Amy  veiled  her  face  and  wept  softly.  And  Owen  sank 
on  his  knees,  and  got  possession  of  one  of  her  hands,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses  and  bathed  it  with  tears. 

It  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  boy's  newly-acquired 
power  of  self-control  that  he  refrained  from  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  mother's  bosom,  and  weeping  tumultuously. 

"  He  is  in  heaven,  mother  ;  dear  mother,  he  is  in  heaven  ; 
try  to  be  quiet,"  he  whispered  through  his  tears. 

"  I  know  it,  my  darling — I  know  it;  and  I  will  try," 
murmured  Amy. 

And  after  a  little  while  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  raised 
Owen  from  his  kneeling  position,  so  that  he  once  more 
stood  beside  her. 

"And  don't  be  afraid,  mother.  Indeed,  I  can  make 
money  enough  for  you  and  for  both  little  sisters,"  he  said, 
stooping  over  her  and  kissing  her. 
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"  I  know  you  will  do  your  best,  my  darling,  and  T  be- 
lieve that  the  Lord  will  bless  your  efforts;  but,  Owen,  my 
little  man,  I  fear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  strange 
baby — I  fear  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  send  her  away." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  mamma  !  do  not  send  poor  little  babe 
away.  She  doesn't  cost  much,  indeed !  She  eats  such  a 
little,  little  bit — only  a  little  drop  of  milk  and  a  little  dust 
of  flour  stirred  up  in  some  water,  and  boiled  and  sweetened ! 
Why,  the  cat  costs  more  than  she  does,  mother.  And  you 
wouldn't  keep  the  cat  and  send  her  away,  would  you, 
mother  ?"  pleaded  Owen. 

Amy  smiled  again  at  the  earnestness  of  his  manner  and 
the  quaintness  of  his  argument,  as  she  replied  :  .-„, 

"  It  is  not  only  the  cost,  dear  Owen  — though  that  will 
increase  at  the  rate  of  compound  interest  every  month — it 
is  not  the  cost  but  the  trouble,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  mother,  dear,  she  gives  so  little  trouble  !  Half  the 
time  while  Nancy  was  waiting  on  }'ou,  I  made  her  food  in 
a  little  tin-cup  and  fed  it  to  her.  And  she  would  drink  a 
teaspoonful  and  theu  smile  in  my  face.  And  then  another 
teaspoonful  and  another  smile.  Just  as  if  she  was  thank- 
ing me  for  it.  And  then  when  I  lay  her  in  her  cradle  again, 
she  lies  there  and  watches  me  with  her  soft  dark  eyes, 
while  I  go  around  putting  away  the  things.  Why,  it  is 
such  a  pleasure  to  take  care  of  her  that  it  is  scarcely  any 
trouble  at  all !  Why  the  guinea-pigs  give  more  trouble 
than  she  does:  And  you  wouldn't  keep  guinea-pigs  and 
send  her  away,  would  you,  mother?" 

Again  Amy  smiled  at  her  son,  as  she  answered : 

"  I  do  not  know,  dear  ;  I  cannot  decide  yet." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  fumbling  noise  outside  of 
the  door,  followed  by  the  blundering  entrance  of  old  Nancy 
bearing  a  small  tray,  upon  which  was  neatly  arranged  the 
tea  and  toast  she  had  prepared  for  the  sick  woman.  She 
oame  in  grumbling : 

"  I  shall  fall  down  and  butt  my  brains  out,  and  break  my 
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neck  yet,  and  smash  all  the  tea-things,  and  spill  all  the  tea.  a- 
groping  up  them  there  narrow,  crooked  stairs,  I  know  I  shill. 
Here.  Miss  Am}',  you  jes  got  to  drink  up  this  bowl  of  tea 
and  cat  up  this  round  o'  toast  without  no  more  nonsense 
about  it,  'cause  you  done  fas'  long  enough.  And,  Marse 
Owen,  you  go  right  straight  down  stairs  and  eat  your 
supper;  it  is  already  tixcd  for  you  on  the  kitchen  table. 
There's  a  chop,  and  a  piece  o'  cheese,  and  some  rolls,  and 
a  mug  of  new  milk.  Now,  mind  3-011  eat  up  every  thing  on 
the  table-,  'cause  there  ain't  a  bit  too  much  there  for  you," 
said  the  old  woman,  as  she  sat  the  tray  on  the  stand  by 
Amy's  bed  and  hurried  Owen  away. 

"  But,  Nancy,  if  I  eat  up  all  the  supper,  what  will  you 
do?"  smiled  Owen. 

"  I  do  berry  well.  Don't  you  fear  for  me..  I  takes  care 
of  7??yself.  I  got  some  tripe  and  inguns  kivered  up  in  a  sauce- 
pan by  the  kitchen  fire;  so  you  do  as  I  tell  you.  And 
don't  you  let  me  find  so  much  as  a  crust  o'  bread,  or  a 
paring  o'  cheese,  or  scarce'y  a  bare  bone  o'  the  chop  left  on 
the  table  when  I  come  down  stairs.  You  eat  it  all,  'cause 
you  done  been  starving  of  yourself  long  enough.  And 
whoever  heered  tell  of  a  growing  boy  doing  the  like  ?  Miss 
Amy,  if  you  believe  my  racket,  that  boy  lias  hardly  put  bit 
or  sup  between  his  lips  since  you've  been  here,"  said  Nancy, 
with  much  empha- 

"  Oh,  my  poor  Owen  !"  exclaimed  the  mother,  looking 
anxiously  at  her  son. 

"Never  mind,  mother!  I  can  cat  now!  Nancy  shall 
see  !"  answered  the  boy,  cheerfully. 

"  Well,  go  along,  then,  and  begin.  Do  more  and  talk 
less,  and  let  your  whiles  stop  your  mouth,"  ordered  Nancy, 
crabbedly  dismissing  him. 

"  And  so,  Nancy,  no  one  has  ever  come  to  claim  that 
poor  child?"  said  Amy. 

"  Not  a  singly  soul,  ma'am.  It's  forsook,  that's  my 
opinion  ;  it's  forsook  !"  the  woman  replied,  lirinly. 
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"  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  with  it,  Nancy?" 
"  Send  it  to  the  'sylum,  that's  my  opiuiou.    Send  it  to  the 
'sylum." 

"But,  oh,  those  as3rlums  !  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
in  this  neighborhood  ;  but  they  are  the  purgatories  of  chil- 
dren where  I  came  from,"  sighed  Amy. 

"  Well,  so  they  be  here,  and  that's  a  fact.  But,  Lord, 
what  can  you  do,  Miss  Amy  ?  You  can't  s'port  no  fond- 
lings. So  you'll  have  to  send  it  to  the  'sylum.  And  it  is 
a  pity  for  it,  too,  poor  little  thing ;  for  a  quieter,  sweeter, 
better  little  child  never  was  born,  and  that's  the  sacred 
truth.  And  there's  a  heap  o'  diff 'ence  'mong  chil'en,  and 
that  I  tell  you  good.  Laws,  why  some  on  'em  is  jes  as 
cross  and  spiteful  and  wenomous  as  wasps  ;  and  they  squalls 
from  morning  till  night,  and  then  brawls  from  night  till 
morning.  I  knows  'em.  Didn't  I  nuss  the  whole  thirteen 
gals  and  boys,  one  arter  another,  for  my  first  missus — and 
the  very  screamingist  critturs  that  ever  druv  a  poor  nuss 
leaping  mad  ?  But  this  one  is  the  werry  patientest  little 
angel  as  ever  was,  and  it  is  a  shame  of  its  parients  to  go 
and  forsake  it,  and  a  crying  pity  for  it  to  be  sent  to  the 
'sylurn.  Some  time,  I  'spose,  you'll  have  to  do  it,  Miss 
Amy." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  do  it  yet  a  while,  at  least,"  said  Amy. 
"  It  seems  almost  to  break  Owen's  heart  for  me  to  talk  of 
sending  his  pet  away." 

"  Well  there  then,  I  said  it.  I  never,  no,  I  never  did  see 
any  thing  take  to  any  thing  else  as  that  boy  does  to  that 
baby.  Why,  he  loves  it  as  if  it  was  his  grandmother!" 
exclaimed  Nancy. 

"It  is  strange,  too;  for  boys  do  not  usually  like  babies  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  generally  very  much  dislike  them. 
But,  then,  Owen  is  not  like  other  boys ;  he  has  all  his 
father's  tenderness  of  pity  for  the  helpless,"  said  Amy,  as 
the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"  There  now,  Miss  Amy,  don't  you  go  to  crying!     You'll 
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Jes'  go  heave  yourself  back  into  a  fever  again,"  expostu« 
lated  Xancy. 

"  I  won't  give  way,  Xancy, — indeed  I  won't,"  said  the 
poor  young  widow,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  then  taking  up  her 
cup  of  tea. 

Whether  Owen  literally  obeyed  the  old  woman  in  the 
matter  of  devouring  the  whole  supper  or  not,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say;  if  he  did,  he  despatched  a  very  large  meal 
in  a  very  short  time,  for  he  soon  opened  the  door  and  re- 
entered  his  mother's  room. 

"  Have  you  eat  all  up  ?"  demanded  Xancy. 
"  You'll  see  when  you  go  down,  Xancy,"  he  answered, 
archly. 

"Well,  now,  mind,  if  3-011  hasn't,  I  gwine  make  you  come 
down  and  finish,  I  tell  }-ou  good,"  said  the  old  woman,  as 
she  began  to  arrange  the  soiled  tea-service  on  the  tray  to 
take  it  down  stairs. 

"  Very  well,"  smiled  Owen. 

"  And  now  another  thing.  I  gwine  down  to  eat  my 
supper  and  feed  the  baby.  You  may  stay  long  of  your  ma 
until  I  come  back,  if  so  be  you  don't  talk  too  much  to  dis- 
turb her.  But  when  I  does  come  back,  you  got  to  bid 
your  ma  good-night,  and  leave  her  to  go  to  sleep.  You 
hear  that  good,  don't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  Xancy,  I  hear,"  smiled  Owen.  "And  'to  hear  is 
to  obey,'  as  the  courtiers  say  to  the  sultans  in  the  Arabian 
Xights." 

"  I  don't  know  nufin  'bout  no  Raving  Xights,  nor  Days  ; 
but  I  know  you've  got  to  mind  what  I  saj-  to  you,  young 
711:111,"  replied  Xancy,  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Mother,  dear,"  said  Owen,  producing  the  little  order- 
slate  from  under  his  arm  as  he  approached  the  bedside, 
"  you  know  the  old  woman  I  told  you  about  who  came  to 
take  the  baby  away?" 
"  Yes,  Owen— well  ?" 
"  Well,  I  promised  to  tell  you  about  her,  and  to  give 
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you  her  name  and  address,  in  case  you  should  want  a  nurse 
for  the  baby,  and  now  I  give  them  to  you  because  I 
promised  her  to  do  so,  and  not  because  1  think  you  will 
let  her  have  the  baby." 

"  We!l,  Owen,  let  me  hear  it,  dear." 

"It  is  'Mrs.  Stone,  near  Front's  Foint,'  in  this  county," 
said  the  boy,  reading  off  the  address  from  the  slate.  "And 
it  is  but  fi.ir,  mother,  to  tell  you  that  she  offered  to  take 
the  baby  for  nothing,  because  her  granddaughter  wanted 
one  in  place  of  her  lost  child  so  badly.  But  still  I  do  hope 
you  will  not  let  the  poor  little  thing  go." 

"  I  don't  know,  Owen.  The  offer  is  worth  considering, 
or  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  just  a  little  suspicious.  Why 
do  3~ou  hope  I  will  not  let  the  baby  go  ?" 

"  Just  for  a  reason  you  have  mentioned,  mother  dear. 
You  say  it  looked  suspicious.  And  /  did  not  like  the 
woman's  looks  at  all !  And  besides,  she  offered  to  give  me 
five  dollars  if  I  would  let  her  take  the  baby  away. " 

"  That  looks  more  suspicious  still !  Owen,  are  you  sure 
that  she  was  not  a  lady?"  inquired  Amy,  as  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  dark-robed  gentlewoman  in  the  mysterious 
house  that  had  been  described  to  her  by  her  husband  on 
the  night  before  his  murder. 

"  I  don't  know,  mother ;  she  was  dressed  like  a  poor 
woman,  and  she  talked  like  an  ignorant  one." 

"  What  was  the  color  of  her  hair,  Owen  ?" 

"  It  was  gray,  mother." 

"  Oh,  then  she  was  not  the  same,"  murmured  Amy. 

"  And  she  had  such  queer  eyebrows  to  go  along  with, 
gray  hair  !  They  were  quite  black." 

"  Ah  I"  cried  Amy,  rising  on  her  elbow. 

"  And  such  singular  eyes,  mother  !  I  hope  it  is  no  harm 
to  say  it,  but — she  reminded  me  of  an  old  cat — her  eye* 
were  so  very  green." 

"  It  is  the  same  !"  exclaimed  Amy,  in  great  excitement. 
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"  The  same  what,  mother  dear  ?"  inquired  Owen,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"  Xcver  mind  what  now,  my  boy  !  I  will  tell  you  pres- 
ently, perhaps.  But  now  you  tell  me — what  sort  oi'  a  nose 
had  this  woman  ?" 

"A  sharp  nose,  mamma,  a  very  sharp  one  !" 

"  And  her  lips  ?" 

"  They  were  thin  and  pinched  up  and  sour-looking — as 
if  she  was  one  that  wouldn't  let  any  little  boys  have  any 
apples  off  her  trees ;  nor  wouldn't  allow  the  cat  to  lie  on 
the  hearth  rug  even  in  the  winter  time ;  nor  permit  the 
servant  to  go  home  and  see  her  sick  mother ;  nor  do  any 
thing  good-natured." 

"  A  selfish,  cruel,  ruthless  woman  ;  it  is  the  same !" 

"And  oh,  mother,  there  was  another  thing  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  about " 

"  What  was  that,  dear  ?" 

"  Why,  though  she  did  dress  so  poorly  and  talk  so  badly, 
I  noticed  when  she  pulled  off  her  glove  that  her  hand  was 
as  white  as  milk,  and  her  fingers  were  long  and  thin  like  a 
lady's." 

"  She  is  a  lady,  in  rank  at  least,  Owen  !" 

"  A  lady  !     Do  you  know  her,  mother  dear  ?" 

"  I  know  of  her  ;  but  know  no  good  of  her.  She  is  the 
mortal  enemy  of  that  poor,  helpless  babe,  and  scries  her 
life,  as  Herod  sought  the  lives  of  the  innocents  in  Beth- 
lehem." 

"Oh  mother!"  cried  little  Owen  in  horror  and  amaze- 
ment so  great  that  he  could  utter  no  more. 

"Oh!  how  wrong  I  am  to  tell  my  unsuspicious  child 
such  dreadful  things  as  these  I"  exclaimed  Amy,  looking 
remorsefully  at  her  little  son. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no,  dear  mother,  please  don't  say  so  !  Who 
else  have  you  to  tell  but  me  ?  Tell  me  all  that  is  on  your 
mind,  dear  mother,  for  I  can  bear  to  hear  all  that  you  can 
bear  to  tell  !  Tell  me  who  that  wicked  woman  is  and  whv 
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sh'->  wishes  to  destroy  this  poor  baby?"  said  Owen,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  she  is,  my  dear  ;  nor  why  she  seeks 
the  life  of  the  child  ;  I  only  know  from  what  your  dear 
father  told  me  on  the  same  day  of  his  death,  that  she  does 
BO.  Some  day,  my  boy,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was  your 
father  told  me  I  will  tell  every  thing  I  know,  which  is  not 
much.  I  will  keep  no  secrets  from  you,  my  boy,  and  you 
will  keep  none  from  me,  I  know.  And  we  will  be  friends 
and  confidantes,  will  we  not,  my  little  son?" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  mother  dear,  we  will." 

The  boy  stooped  and  pressed  a  fervent  kiss  upon  his 
mother's  lips. 

"  And  now  I  must  not  talk  any  more  ;  and  besides  I  hear 
old  Nancy  coming  up,  and  she  will  be  worried  if  she  finds 
me  excited,"  said  Amy,  with  a  smile,  as  she  composed  her- 
self on  her  bed. 

And,  in  fact,  Nancy  entered  almost  the  same  moment. 

When  the  old  woman  had  drawn  a  match  and  lighted  the 
night  taper,  she  came  to  the  bed  to  examine  her  patient ; 
and  finding  Amy  nervous,  agitated  and  feverish,  she  took 
her  own  method  of  soothing  such  sufferings;  namely,  by  a 
vigorous  scolding,  impartially  divided  between  the  mother 
and  the  son. 

"  There  now,  if  I  jes'  didn't  know  how  it  was  a  gwine  to 
be  atwixt  you  two  I  Marse  Owen  !  didn't  I  tell  }'ou  good 
how  you  wasn't  to  talk  to  your  ma,  hey  ?" 

"  It  was  I  who  talked  to  him,  Nancy,"  said  her  mistress. 

"  Well  there,  Miss  Amy,  you  ought  to  have  more  sense, 
I  tell  you  good  !"  grumbled  the  old  nurse,  as  she  busied 
herself  arranging  the  room,  the  patient  and  the  baby  for 
the  night. 

"Kiss  me  good-night,  Owen,  and  go  to  bed  !"  said  Amy, 
drawing  the  head  of  her  little  son  down  to  her  lips,  and 
then  dismissing  him  from  the  room. 

But  Owen  did  not  go  to  bed  at  once.     He  went  and  shut 
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up  the  shop,  and  then  he  sat  down  by  the  cradle  of  the  for- 
paken  child  and  watched  it,  until  old  Nancy  came  down 
stairs  to  convey  it  up  to  Amy's  room,  where  she  herself 
was  to  slot-})  that  night. 

Thou  Owen  went  up  to  the  little  back  attic  that  he  had 
occupied  since  his  mother's  illness  ;  and  he  knelt  down  and 
thanked  God  for  his  mother's  recovery,  and  laid  himself 
upon  his  little  bed  and  fell  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  frank,  bright  boy,  who  has  not  learned 
To  quuil  at  frown  of  man. — Mucaulay. 

DELICATE  organizations,  like  that  of  Amy  Wynne,  are  fre- 
quently very  elastic,  and  they  rebound  quickly  and  easily 
from  illness  and  depression.  They  are  not  strong,  but  they 
are  active.  So  in  less  than  a  fortnight  Amy  left  her  bed, 
and  though  still  confined  to  her  room,  she  began  to  interest 
and  engage  herself  with  her  small  domestic  affairs. 

And  first  when  she  looked  at  her  own  pretty,  healthy, 
thriving  little  girl,  whom  she  loved  so  tenderly,  she  pitied 
the  poor,  little,  friendless  and  forsaken  babe,  that  had  been 
cast  upon  her  mercy  for  shelter.  She  sent  for  it  to  be 
brought  to  her  room,  and  when  she  found  it  looking  pule 
and  thin  and  weak,  as  motherless  children,  fed  by  hand,  too 
often  do  look,  her  kind  heart  melted  towards  it.  and  she 
took  it  to  her  own  bosom,  to  share  with  her  own  child  her 
nursing  love. 

As  sure  as  we  live  there  arc  some  angels  in  this  world. 

.1  she  busied  herself  with  a  sad  but  needful  task — the 

preparation  of  her  mourning,  without  which  she  could  not 

itly  appear  out  of  her  chamber.     Old  Xamy  was  sent 
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over  to  "  Lacy 's"  to  procure  samples  and  prices.  When 
these  were  submitted  to  Amy,  she  selected  the  plainest  and 
cheapest  black  fabrics  that  custom  would  permit  her  to 
wear,  and  she  cut  them  out  and  made  them  up  with  her 
own  hands. 

Next  she  began  to  look  into  her  accounts.  To  aid  her 
in  this  task  she  called  in  her  adjutant,  little  Owen. 

"Do  you  know,  my  son,"  she  asked,  while  stitching 
away  at  her  own  black  dress — "do  you  know  any  thing 
about  what  we  owe  for  your  dear  father's  funeral  and  my 
own  illness  ?" 

"  No,  mother,  dear.  Neither  Mr.  Durkee  nor  Doctor 
Canning  have  sent  in  any  bill  yet,"  said  the  boy. 

"I  can  ask  the  doctor  for  his  bill  when  he  leaves  off 
attending  me.  But,  my  dear  Owen,  you  must  go  at  once 
and  ask  Mr.  Durkee  for  his  account,  because  I  feel  very 
anxious  about  that ;  and,  my  dear  boy,  that  must  be  paid 
promptly,  even  if  we  go  hungry." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  mother,  dear,"  answered  the  boy  earnestly. 

"  Then  go  at  once  and  get  it,  my  love  ;  and  while  you  are 
out,  you  had  better  also  call  at  Lacy's,  and  at  the  shoe- 
maker's, and  grocer's,  and  butcher's,  and  get  all  their  ac- 
counts, and  bring  them  to  me,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
see  how  we  stand  with  the  world." 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Owen;  and  he  picked  up  his  hat 
and  was  off  in  an  instant. 

Owen  was  gone  two  hours,  for  he  was  obliged  to  traverse 
the  village  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  wait  at  each 
shop  until  each  tradesman  had  made  out  his  bill.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  mentioned  he  returned  home,  with  his  little 
hands  filled  with  folded  papers,  like  those  of  a  collector. 

"  Here  they  are,  mother,  dear,"  he  said,  entering  the 
widow's  room  ;  "  but  every  man  that  gave  me  one  said  that 
you  were  not  to  worry  yourself,  because  he  was  in  no  hurry 
fefmself." 

Amy  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  took  the  packet  of  bills  ; 
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but  she  looked  at  the  black-edged  one  first,  and  then  at  the 
others  in  succession. 

The  array  of  figures  was  rather  formidable  to  one  of 
Amy's  small  means.  The  undertaker's  bill  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fift}T-five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ;  Lacy's, 
fifteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ;  the  shoemaker's, 
thirteen  dollars  ;  the  grocer's,  seventeen  ;  the  butcher's, 
nine. 

Amy  took  pencil  and  paper  and  figured  it  all  up. 

"  We  owe  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  Owen  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  dismay*. 

"  Oh,  mother,  dear,  what  a  heap  of  money !"  cried  the 
boy,  opening  his  eyes  wide  in  consternation. 

"  How  much  have  you  in  the  till  ?" 

Owen  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered  : 

"  There  is  just  twenty-nine  dollars,  and  some  few  cents 
that  I  have  not  counted  in  yet." 

"And  besides  that  I  have  not  got  more  than  eleven  dol- 
lars in  the  house,  making  about  forty  all  together.  Forty 
dollars  to  meet  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  ten  !  And,  oh, 
Owen,  we  have  not  counted  in  the  doctor's  bill,  nor  the 
house-rent,  nor  the  wood  bill,  nor  Nancy's  wages,  nor  the 
livery-stable  bill  for  your  poor  father's  hired  horse.  And 
all  that  will  make  as  much  more  !  Oh,  Owen,  we  owe  at 
least  four  hundred  dollars,  my  boy  ;  and  how  in  the  world 
shall  we  ever  pay  it  !"  exclaimed  Am}7  in  a  panic,  and  in- 
stinctively appealing  to  her  son;  for  poor  Amy  was  con- 
stitutionally a  leaner,  and,  having  lost  the  strong  arm  upon 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  lean,  she  now  turned 
towards  this  little  son. 

Owen,  for  his  part,  stared  in  blank  dismay  for  the  space 
of  a  minute ;  and  then  his  face  suddenly  brightened  and  he 
answered,  confidently  : 

"  Mother  dear,  it  is  a  great  dral  of  money,  and  T  do  not 
know  how  we  shall  pay  it;  but  i  do  know  we  shall  pay  it) 
You'll  see  1" 
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There  was  something  so  cheerful,  so  hopeful,  so  assured, 
in  the  boy's  look,  and  tone,  and  manner  that  the  poor 
mother  was  inspired  with  a  new  faith. 

"  Not  desolate— Lnot  altogether  desolate  am  I  while  you 
are  with  me,  dear  boy,"  she  said. 

As  soon  as  Amy  was  able  to  dress  and  go  down  stairs 
and  bear  the  excitement  of  the  subject,  she  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morley,  Doctor 'Canning,  and 
Magistrate  Allen,  who  called  on  her  to  obtain  all  the  par- 
ticulars she  might  be  able  to  give  them  in  aid  of  their 
search  after  the  murderer  of  Doctor  Wynne. 

Amy  felt  now  that  the  time  had  come  for  her  lips  to  be 
unsealed ;  and  so  she  frankly  told  her  visitors  all  the  facts 
that  she  knew,  and  all  the  possibilities  she  conjectured  that 
were,  or  might  have  been,  connected  with  her  husband's 
death.  She  related  the  particulars  of  his  summons  forth 
at  midnight  in  that  memorable  storm ;  his  visit  to  the 
mysterious  patient  in  the  lonely  house ;  his  interview  with 
the  sinister  woman  whom  he  suspected  of  criminal  designs 
against  the  life  of  the  child  that  was  born  there  that  night, 
and  that  was  afterwards  committed  to  his  care  ;  of  his 
second  midnight  visit  to  the  same  house,  when  he  expected 
to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
child,  but  from  which  he  never  returned. 

So  far  Amy  spoke  of  facts  correctly. 

But  when  she  was  questioned  as  to  what  sort  of  a  house 
this  was,  and  in  what  direction  it  lay  from  the  village,  she 
answered  according  to  her  best  belief,  but,  of  course,  erro- 
neously : 

That  it  was  a  large  and  handsome  house,  standing  in  its 
own  ornamented  grounds,  and  situated  some  few  miles 
north  of  the  village. 

Now  the  reader  knows  that  the  old  house  in  the  woods, 
so  far  from  being  a  handsome  one,  standing  in  its  own 
ornamented  grounds,  was  a  dilapidated  and  unsightly 
edifice  in  the  midst  of  a  totally-neglected  thicket.  And 
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instead  of  being  situated  north  of  the  village,  stood  dun 
south,  across  the  Virginia  lines. 

J5iit  Amy  had  been  naturally  enough  led  into  these  mis- 
takes by  the  statements  of  Dr.  Wynne,  who  had  himself 
been  deceived — first,  by  the  dumb  driver,  who  took  him 
from  the  village  by  the  north  road,  making  a  circuit  for  the 
south ;  and  then  by  the  dark  lady,  who  had  brought  him 
out  of  the  deep  midnight  into  a  brilliant  and  gorgeous  in- 
terior that  naturally  suggested  a  handsome  exterior. 

But  Amy's  description,  so  firmly  believed  by  herself  to 
be  as  correct  as  it  was  clear,  utterly  bewildered  her  auditors, 
who  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  perplexity.    There  was, 
positively  no  such  house  as  the  one  she  described  in  the 
whole  neighborhood — except — yes  ! — oh  !  good  gracious  ! 

All  eyes,  turned  in  wonder  towards  the  magistrate,  whose 
face  grew  scarlet,  as  well  it  might ;  for  his  own  house — his 
grand,  new  house,  of  which  he  was  so  proud  and  vain — 
was  positively  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country  that  in 
the  least  degree  answered  the  description,  and  it  answered 
it  to  a  nicety.  It  was  a  magnificently-built,  and  elegantly- 
furnished  mansion,  beautifully  situated  in  its  own  orna- 
mented grounds,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  the  village. 

No  wonder  that  perplexity  grew  into  consternation  on 
the  part  of  the  spectators,  or  that  surprise  arose  to  anger 
on  that  of  the  magistrate,  who  presently  found  his  tongue, 
and  complained  bitterly  : 

"  Upon  my  soul,  gentlem'en  both,  I  really  think  it  very 
odd  that  you  should  turn  and  gaze  upon  me  in  the  way  you 
do,  as  if  you  expected  me  to  own  the  child,  or  tin-  murder, 
or  both  perhaps!  It  is  true  that  my  country-seat  does 
rather  closely  resemble  the  house  described  by  the  lady  as 
the  one  visited  that  night  by  the  late  Doctor  \Vynne;  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  only  house  in  the  country  that  does  so; 
but  1  hope,  sirs  and  madam,  that  no  one  here,  or  elsewhere, 
imagines  that  ///.'/  household  is,  or  ever  could  be,  connected 
with  any  disreputable,  family  se< 
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"Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no,  Mr.  Allen!  Certainty  not!  As- 
BU redly  not !"  hastily  exclaimed  Amy,  in  dismay. 

"  Quite  impossible,  of  course,"  admitted  Parson  Morlcy. 

"  You  see  we  were  only  astonished  and  thrown  off  our 
guard  by  the  description  suiting  your  house  so  accurately  ; 
but,  of  course,  not  one  of  us  could  for  a  moment  have  im- 
agined it  to  be  the  one  described  as  containing  a  family 
mystery,"  explained  Doctor  Canning. 

And  in  truth  it  would  have  required  a  bold  imagination 
to  have  conceived  of  any  family  mystery  in  the  well-regu- 
lated household  of  the  magistrate,  consisting  only  of  him- 
self, a  staid  bachelor  of  sixty  years  and  of  good  repute  in 
church  and  state,  and  his  two  sisters,  maiden  ladies  of  still 
riper  age  and  sterner  piety. 

"  But  since  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  it  should 
have  been  Mr.  Allen's  house,  whose  house  could  it  have 
J&cen  ?  I  am,  comparatively  speaking,  a  stranger  in  your 
neighborhood,  gentlemen,  and  I  must  look  to  you  for  as- 
sistance in  identifying  the  house  and  elucidating  this  mys- 
tery," said  Am3f,  appealing  to  her  visitors. 

"Aye,  indeed  !  what  house  could  it  have  been  ?"  inquired 
the  magistrate. 

But  the  parson  and  the  doctor  shook  their  heads,  without 
however  being  able  to  shake  any  suggestion  out  of  them. 

Conjecture  was  at  fault,  as  of  course  it  must  have  been, 
when  they  were  looking  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction 
to  the  true  one,  for  a  house  entirely  different  from  the  real  one! 

Finally^the  council  broke  up,  without  the  members  having 
come  to  Uny  satisfactory  conclusion. 

And  though  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  every 
possible  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  and  advertisements 
were  put  in  the  local  papers — some  offering  large  rewards 
for  the  apprehensipn  of  the  murderers  of  Doctor  Hugh 
Wynne,  still  supposed  to  be  the  runaway  negroes,  and 
others  calling  upon  the  friends  of  the  forsaken  babe,  left  with 
Mrs.  Wynne,  to  come  forward  and  claim  it  —  nothing 
whatever  was  discovered. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

•WAYS    AND     MEANS. 

Oars  the  anld  claithea  "  sell11 
Amaist  as  weel  as  the  new. — Burnt. 

MEANTIME  the  summer  was  fading  into  autumn.  As  the 
days  grew  short  and  the  nights  chill,  Amy  and  her  little 
son  put  their  heads  together  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
pay  their  debts  and  to  provide  for  the  coming  winter. 

They  had  but  forty  dollars  to  meet  debts  whose  whole 
amount  was  four  hundred. 

"  This  sum  will  be  nothing,  Owen  dear,  divided  among 
so  many  creditors  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  most  sacred  debt 
we  owe  is  that  for  your  dear  father's  funeral — "  Here  the 
poor  young  widow  stopped  and  wept  a  little,  and  then 
wiped  her  eyes  and  continued — "  You  must  carry  all  this 
money  over  to  the  undertaker,  and  ask  him  to  credit  us 
with  it,  and  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  I  can  I  will  pa}'  him  the 
balance.  Ah !  what  a  great  balance  !  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars !"  she  sighed,  as  she  put  her  purse  in  her  little  son's  hand. 

Owen  took  it  directly  to  Mr.  Durkee ;  and  soon  retained 
with  a  receipt  for  the  money. 

The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  was  retrenchment.  But 
oh  !  in  what  possible  way  could  they,  so  frugal  in  all  their 
habits,  retrench  at  all  ?  In  only  one. 

"  We  can  discharge  Nancy,  Owen  dear.  And  indeed  we 
ought  not  to  keep  a  servant  while  we  cannot  pay  our  debts," 
said  Amy. 

"  Oh,  mother  !  that  will  be  so  hard  on  you,"  said  the  boy, 
sorrowfully.  "  But  no  I  it  shall  not  be  either.  For  /  will 
do  Nancy's  work;  and  eveu  if  there  is  any  part  of  it  that  1 
don't  know  how  to  do  yet,  why  I  can  soon  learn,"  he 
added,  cheerfully. 

"  My  own,  dear  boy,  I  know  that  you  will  be  a  great 
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help  as  well  as  a  great  comfort  to  me,"  said  Amy,  embrac- 
ing her  son. 

"But,  mother  dear,  we  must  pay  Nancy  before  we  send 
her  away,"  suggested  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  thought  of  that ;  and  thought  of  how 
to  do  it  too.  I  have  a  good  lot  of  colored  clothes  that  I 
shall  never  wear  again — for  I  shall  never,  never  leave  off 
mourning  for  my  dear,  dear  husband — and  I  know  I  can 
sell  these  ready-made  dresses  to  the  negro  women  here- 
abouts for  half  that  they  could  buy  the  mere  material  for 
anywhere  else  ;  and  yet  for  enough  to  pay  Nancy  her  wages 
and  pay  Lacy  his  bill  for  our  black  also.  And  by  the  way, 
I  must  ask  Nancy  to  speak  to  her  acquaintances  and  let 
them  know  that  I  have  these  things  to  sell." 

"  That  will  be  the  very  best  vr&y,  mother  dear,"  agreed 
Owen. 

The  same  day  Nancy  was  called  in  and  informed  of  the 
plan.  And  before  the  end  of  the  week,  Amy's  house  was 
thronged  with  colored  people,  anxious  to  overhaul  her 
wardrobe  and  get  bargains  out  of  her  left-off  clothing. 

Nancy  presided  over  the  sales  to  see  that  justice  was 
done — not  to  her  own  friends— but  to  her  mistress  ;  and  so 
she  got  better  prices  than  the  generous  Amy  would  ever 
have  asked. 

A  white  cambric  robe  and  a  pink  lawn  dress,  both  being 
considered  of  material  suitable  for  infants'  wear,  were  taken 
out  and  laid  aside  to  be  cut  up  for  clothing  for  the  two 
babies. 

And  after  the  dresses  were  all  disposed  of,  there  was  a 
summer  mantle  and  a  winter  cloak,  and  a  thin  and  a  thick 
shawl,  and  a  best  and  a  second-best  bonnet,  and  a  small 
assortment  of  collars  and  under  sleeves,  ribbons  and  laces, 
to  be  examined  and  purchased.  And  here  again  Nancy 
interfered  and  said  that  she  would  buy  them  all  herself — 
thnt  she  would  ! — sooner  than  they  should  go  for  "  sich 
prices  as  them  niggards  offered." 
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Now  poor  Nancy  did  not  possess  more  than  twenty  dol- 
lars in  the  world  ;  but  nevertheless  her  threat  took  efl'ect 
and  she  obtained  the  price  s/ie  set,  which  was  very  near  the 
full  value  of  the  goods. 

At  last  when  every  tiling  was  sold,  and  the  purchasers 
went  a\vay,  convinced  by  the  eloquence  of  Nancy,  as  well 
as  by  their  own  private  experience,  that  they  had  made 
excellent  bargains,  the  old  woman  restored  the  closets  and 
boxes  to  order  again  and  went  down  to  report  to  her  mis- 
tress ;  whom  she  found  seated  in  the  back  parlor — with  her 
hands  engaged  in  making  up  a  Sunday  suit  of  mourning 
for  her  sou  :  and  her  foot  on  the  rocker  of  the  cradle  in 
which  the  two  infants  lay  slumbering  side  by  side. 

With  honest  exultation  old  Nancy  knelt  down  upon  the 
floor  beside  her  mistress  and  began  to  count  into  her  lap 
her  gains. 

"Jlere,  Miss  Amy,  honey,  here's  the  money;  now  let's 
see  if  it's  all  right.     Here's  a  ten-dollar  note — that's  (en; 
and  here's  a  five,  that's  fifteen  ;  and  here's  five  more,  that's 
twenty  ;  and  ten  more,  that's  thirty ;  and  ten  more  again, 
that's  forty  ;  and  five  more,  that's  forty-five — 

"  Oh  !  Nancy,  that's  a  great  deal  more  money  than  T  ex- 
pected!" exclaimed  Amy,  in  such  delight  that  her  voice 
reached  the  ears  of  her  little  son,  who  was  standing  behind 
the  counter  in  the  shop;  so  that  he  ran  in  and  knelt  do\vn 
beside  his  mother  to  see  what  was  going  on  that  had  given 
her  so  much  pleasure. 

"Oh,  Owen  dear  !  we  have  got  forty-five  dollars,  and  now 
we  can  make  another  payment  on  your  dear  father's — " 
Amy's  voice  was  suddenly  choked  by  emotion  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears;  but  she  wiped  them  away  as  Nancy 
exclaimed : 

"  There  now,  honey,  stop  a  bit  and  listen  to  me.  I  said 
forty-live,  didn't  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  .Vinry." 

"All  right;  that  i.s  what  I  got  from  Betsy  Piper  for  the 
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dove-colored  silk  and  the  Parsle}'  shawl  and  the  black 
welwet  bonnet.  And  now  look  here,"  she  said,  taking 
from  her  bosom  a  miscellaneous  heap  of  notes,  and  gold 
and  silver.  "Now  let's  count — you've  got  forty-five  dol- 
lars there  already.  Now  here's  five  more,  that's  fifty  ;  and 
here's  a  twenty  dollar  note,  that's — that's — bother  my 
head  !  How  much  is  that,  Marse  Owen  ?" 

"  That's  seventy  dollars,  Nancy." 

"Well,  you  are  a  scholar  at  your  figures,  and  that's  sar- 
tain  !  And  I  should  not  wonder  a  singly  bit  if  you  was  to 
'rive  at  the  extinction  of  keeping  'counts  for  some  rich 
merchant,  some  of  these  daysj" 

"Why.  Nancy,  I  mean  to  be  a  rich  merchant- my  self  one 
of  these  days  ;  and  to  have  great  warehouses  full  of  goods, 
and  long  wharves  piled  up  with  merchandise,  and  big  ships 
on  the  ocean  fetching  and  canying  every  thing — every 
thing  that  is  wanted  everywhere  !"  exclaimed  the  boy  con- 
fidently, with  his  eyes  beaming,  as  if  he  saw  through  and 
bej-ond  the  "ignorant  present"  into  the  "all  hail,  here- 
after." 

"  Oh,  Owen,  Owen,  my  son,  you  must  not  think  too 
much  of  this  uncertain  world  !  Think  how  few  of  our 
hopes  are  ever  realized,  my  dear  !  Oh!  think  of  your  poor 
father  !  How  noble  and  high-souled  and  aspiring  he  was  ! 
and  how  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime  !"  said  Doctor  Wynne's 
sad  widow. 

"  I  know  it  all,  mother  cleat-.  And  I  know  if  the  Lord 
pleases  to  cut  me  off,  it  will  be  right,  because  all  that  he 
does  must  always  be  right.  But  still,  if  the  Lord  will,  I 
mean  to  be  a  rich  merchant,  with  warehouses  and  wharves 
and  ships,  as  I  said;  and  with  a  town-house  and  a  country- 
seat;  and  carriages,  and  horses,  and  dogs!  And  mind, 
mother  dear,  I  don't  want  all  these  things  for  myself 
neither,  because  very  little  would  satisfy  me ;  but  I  want 
them  for  other  people — first  of  all  for  you,  mother  dear; 
and  for  both  little  sisters ;  and  then  for  the  poor — espe- 
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cially  the  widows  and  orphans  ;  and  then  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. " 

'•  My  poor  little  knight-errant,  you  are  thinking  of  Whit- 
tington  and  his  cat,  and  expecting  some  day  to  be  made 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  perhaps,"  smiled  Am}-. 

"Xo,  mother;  I  don't  believe  in  Whittington,  who  owed 
all  his  fortune  to  a  cat  and  an  accident.  And  I  don't 
expect  any  cat  or  any  accident  to  make  my  fortune.  15ut 
mind  you,  I  do  believe  in  John  Stevenson,  the  great  Lou- 
don  banker,  who  was  a  poor  almshouse  boy ;  but  who 
lived  to  make  a  great  fortune  and  to  build  almshouses 
himself!  And  I  believe  in  Stephen  Girard,  the  great 
American  fnerchant-prince,  who  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
foot,  with  his  clothes  tied  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  or  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  but 
who  also  lived  to  make  an  enormous  fortune,  and  to  found 
a  college  for  poor  boys.  And  I  too  mean — if  the  Lord 
•Mill — to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  this  world !  You'll  see,  mother  ;  and  you'll 
see,  too,  Nancy  !"  said  the  boy,  nodding  his  head  con- 
fidently. 

"  Lord  send  I  may,  child;  for  I  shall  live  to  a  good  old 
age  if  I  do  ;  and  that's  sartin,"  said  the  old  woman — "  But 
now  don't  bother  my  head  any  more,  'cause  I  want  to 
count  out  the  rest  of  this  money  and  it  is  all  in  small 
change." 

"Suppose  you  let    me  help    you,   Nancy,"   suggi 
Owen. 

"There  then," — replied  the  old  woman,  pouring  the  coin 
into  the  doubled  hands  of  the  boy. 

He  took  it  and  carefully  counted  out  into  his  mother's 
hands,  in  half  dollars  and  quarters,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dollars. 

"  And  how  much  do  that  make,  put  along  of  the  rest 
altogether  ?"  asked  Nancy. 

"Eighty-five  dollars,  Nancy,"  Owen  replied. 
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"There,  Miss  Amy,  you've  got  eighty-five  dollars  for 
your  things  !"  said  the  old  woman,  with  glee. 

"  Oh,  how  much  money  !  I  shall  be  able  now  to  pay 
everybody  something  on  account! — But  oh,  Nancy!"  ex- 
C'hiimcd  Amy,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  "  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  you  let  the  poor  people,  in  their 
liberality,  pay  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  things!" 

"  Their  liberality  !  !  ! — Miss  Amy,  I  just  wish  you  see  how 
liberal  they  was  !  Why  they  was  so  liberal  they  would  a 
bought  the  whole  lot  for  one  dollar  if  I'd  a  let  them  have 
it !" 

"  Still  I'm  afraid  you  made  them  pay  too  much  !" 

"No,  I  didn't,  Miss  Amy.  Instance:  Betsy  Piper,  she 
was  the  biggest  buyer ;  'cause  why,  why  'cause  she  was  the 
best  able  ;  her  husband,  Bill  Piper,  being  of  chief  cook  on 
the  Baltimore  steamer,  and  getting  of  wagers  higher  nor 
our  minister's  salary  hisself ;  and  having  of  not  a  chick 
nor  a  child  to  support  in  this  world,  'cept  'tis  his  wife 
Betsy.  And  so  she  come  with  her  pocket  full  of  money, 
proud  as  a  pea-hen,  and  wanted  to  buy  all  the  best  things, 
and  did  buy  'em,  at  just  whally,  too!  Instance:  how 
much  did  you  pay  for  that  rich  Parsley  shawl  with  the 
crimson  centre,  Miss  Amy?" 

"  Thirty-five  dollars,  in  New  York,  Nancy.'' 

"  Thirty-five  dollars  in  York  ?  Well,  and  it  is  as  good 
as  bran  new  ;  and  you  couldn't  buy  the  likes  of  it  here  at 
Lacy's  for  less  'an  forty  ;  and  I  sold  it  to  that  there  Jeze- 
bel for  thirty !  And  the  dove-colored  silk  dress,  Miss 
Amy?" 

"  I  made  it  up  myself;  the  material  cost  me  fifteen 
dollars." 

"  And  I  sold  it  for  ten.  And  the  black  velvet  bonnet, 
Miss  Amy  ?" 

"  I  made  that  also,  .Nancy  ;  the  material  cost  me  six 
dollars." 

"  And  I  sold  it  for  five !  ^o  you  see,  Miss  Amy,  honey, 
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she  got  about  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  worth  of  things, 
including  the  making  on  'era,  for  forty-live  dollars,  which  is 
about  half  price.  Was  that  too  ranch  to  ax  her  ?" 

"  No;  I  think  3-011  were  right,  Nancy." 

"  Well ;  and  I  sold  every  thing  else  in  the  same  'portion, 
getting  worry  nearly  the  full  wally  on  'em,  but  not  quite. 
And  now,  Miss  Amy,  I  want  to  ax  you  another  thing:  how 
much  you  pay  in  York  for  that  ere  gray  cloth  cloak 
o'  yourn  ?" 

"Twenty  dollars,  Nancy." 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  just  exactly  what  I  thought  it  was 
worth  ;  and  what  I  made  it  fetch." 

"  It  was  a  favorite  with  my  poor  husband,  Nancy.  I 
hope  some  good  creature  bought  it.  Who  did  ?" 

"  No  worry  good  creetur',  Miss  Amy,  but  a  old  sinner — 
which,  not  to  deceive  you,  it  were  myself." 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy,  dear  !  if  it  was  you  that  bought  the 
cloak,  I  can  never  let  you  pay  me  for  it.  You  must  accept 
it  as  a  present  from  me,"  said  Amy. 

"  Who  ?  me — ME  rob  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  twenty 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  ?  I'd  see  the  widow  and  the 

orphan  everlasting!}' blest,  first !    I'm  blest  if  I  wouldn't. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  swearing,  Miss  Amy,  but  it  were 
enough  to  make  a  saint  swear,  let  alone  a  old  sinner.  And 
the  end  of  which  is,  if  you  don't  keep  the  money,  I  don't 
take  the  cloak." 

"  Very  well,  Nancy — just  as  you  please.  Nothing  re- 
mains then  for  me  but  to  thank  you,  Nancy,  and  to  pay 
you  your  v.auvs.  and — part  with  you;  part  with  you  most 
unwillingly,  for  you  have  been  a  valuable  friend  as  well  as 
good  servant,"  said  Amy,  with  the  ready  tears  rising  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Part!  what's  that  for?  I  ain't  a  gwine  to  part,  and  I 
tell  you  so  honest.  I  ain't  a  gwine  for  to  part,  'cause  if 
you  knows  as  how  yoifs  got  a  good  sarvent,  which  you 
'pears  for  to  know,  I  knows  as  how  I've  ^>i  a  good  missus 
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and  a  comfortable  home,  which  I  don't  mean  to  leave  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  dear,  if  I  were  able  to  keep  you,  I  would 
never  part  with  you!" 

"  Is  you  able  to  lose  me  ?  that's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Not  very  well,  indeed,  Nancy.  But,  you  see,  while  I 
am  so  much  in  debt,  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  servant." 

"  With  your  little  strength,  can  you  afford  to  do  without 
one?  Tell  me  that." 

"  I  don't  know,  Nancy ;  but  what  I  do  know  is  that  I 
cannot  pay  the  wages." 

"  And  who  de  debbil — begging  of  your  pardon,  Miss 
Amy — axed  you  for  any  wages  ?  /  didn't,  that's  sartin. 
I  thank  my  heavenly  JMarster  as  I've  got  clothes  enough 
to  last  me  ten  }rear,  if  so  be  I  never  buy  another  stitch  ! 
And  I  reckon  you  can  afford  to  give  me  wittles  enough  to 
eat,  and  a  place  to  heave  my  tired  bones  down  on  at  night. 
I  s'pose  y ou's  able  to  do  that  much.  And  that's  all  I  axe? ; 
leastways  for  the  present.  Arter  a  while,  maybe,  if  I  lives 
long  enough,  when  Marse  Owen  gets  to  be  a  great,  rich 
merchant,  with  warehouses,  and  ships,  .and  town-mansions, 
and  country-seats,  he  can  pay  me,"  said  Nancy,  with  a 
touch  of  dry  humor  and  caustic  irony. 

Not  so,  however,  did  Owen  receive  the  suggestion.  lie 
answered  it  in  all  sincerity  : 

"  That  I  will,  Nancy.  I  will  pay  you  both  principal 
and  interest,  and  compound  interest  at  that.  And  oh  !  I 
say,  Nancy,  you  shall  be  the  housekeeper  at  the  town- 
mansion,  or  the  country-seat,  just  as  you  please.  And  you 
shall  wear  a  black  silk  gown,  and  a  lace  cap  every  day  of 
your  life,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  the  keys  and 
to  scold  the  maids  1  And  that  would  suit  you  exactly, 
Nancy." 

"  Yes,  honey — thank  you  kindly — so  it  will  !  I  thinks 
I  sees  myself  in  a  black  silk  gown  and  a  lace  cap,  a-carry- 
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ing  of  the  keys  and  a-onlcring  of  the  maids  !"  said  the  old 
woman,  rising  and  putting  her  arms  akimbo. 

At  this  moment  the  ringing  of  the  shop  bell  announced 
a  customer,  whom  Owen  tlew  to  attend. 

And  then  the  old  woman  turned  to  leave  the  room,  de- 
claring that  it  was  time  to-put  her  muffins  to  rise  for  tea. 

But  her  mistress  stopped  her,  saying : 

"  See  here,  Nancy,  my  good  woman  ;  3-011  and  I  must 
come  to  an  understanding.  As  to  my  poor  boy's  brilliant 
dreams,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  in  your  lifetime, 
or  even  in  mine.  So  if  you  insist  on  stopping  with  us  for 
the  present,  you  must  accept  that  gray  cloak  as  a  free  gift. 
On  no  other  terms,  Nancy,  will  I  consent.  And  this  is 
final." 

"  \Verry  well.     If  I  must,  I  must.     Werry  well." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    LITTLE    HOUSEHOLD. 

Light  and  busy  feet  astir 

Iu  the  xmall  housewifery,  the  busiest  bees 
That  ever  wrought  in  hive.— Mitford. 

THE  next  day  being  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  and 
communion  day,  Amy,  for  the  first  time  since  her  awful 
bereavement,  made  an  effort  to  attend  divine  service. 

So,  soon  as  their  frugal  breakfast  of  r3'e  coffee,  com 
bread,  and  salt  herring  was  over,  Amy  put  Owen  into  his 
new  suit  of  black,  dressed  herself  in  her  widow's  weeds, 
drew  the  long  crape  veil  over  her  face,  and,  leaving  the 
house  and  the  infants  in  the  care  of  old  Nam-y,  set  out 
with  her  little  son  to  walk  to  church. 

It  was  a  glorious  autumn  morning,  and  the  village  street 
was  at  once  calm  with  the  .Sabbath  .stillness  and  bright  with 
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the  throngs  of  country-people  in  their  gaudy  Sunday 
dresses. 

The  sad-eyed  young  -widow  looked  languidly  through  the 
folds  of  her  black  veil  at  those  her  happy  fellow-pedestrians. 
And  once  she  almost  unconsciously  smiled  at  a  procession 
that  she  saw  passing  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

It  was  a  procession  of  her  own  left-off  colored  finery  ou 
the  backs  of  the  darkies. 

And  very  conspicuous  among  lesser  glories  was  Mrs. 
Betsy  Piper,  the  steamboat  cook's  prosperous  wife — a  stout 
personage,  who  waddled  altjng  looking  very  conscious  of 
being  very  fine  in  Amy's  little  black  velvet  bonnet  that 
was  too  small  for  her  big  head,  and  Amy's  crimson-centred 
Paisley  shawl  that  glowed  like  fire  in  the  morning  sun  on 
her  broad  shoulders. 

Reproaching  herself  for  the  involuntary  smile  that  had 
hovered  for  an  instant  over  her  sorrowful,  pale  lips,  Amy 
drew  her  crape  veil  more  closely  over  her  face  and  walked 
pensively  on  up  the  street.  The  church,  you  remember, 
was  on  the  same  side  of  the  wa}r  with  Amy's  house,  but 
built  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  street. 

It  was  a  small  Gothic  edifice  of  gray  rock,  and  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  church-yard  that  was  thickly  shaded 
with  evergreen  trees  and  closely  crowded  with  white  grave 
stones. 

It  was  yet  early  when  the  young  widow  passed  the  open 
gates  that  invited  entrance  to  the  sanctuary.  So,  closing 
her  fingers  convulsively  upon  her  little  son's  hand,  she 
drew  him  down  a  large  bye-path  leading  to  an  obscure  nook 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  yard,  where  in  summer  the 
shade  was  always  deepest  and  in  winter  the  sunshine  was 
always  brightest,  and  here  she  paused  beside  a  lonely  grave 
without  a  head-stone. 

A  few  moments  she  stood  calm  and  self-possessed,  clasp- 
ing the  hand  of  her  little  son  and  gazing  down  upon  her 
husband's  last  resting-place ;  but  then  her  fortitude  sud- 
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rlculy  <rave  way,  and  she  sank,  sobbing,  down  upon  the 
mound. 

After  a  little  while  Owen  knelt  beside  her,  put  his 
little  arms  around  her  neck  and  his  soft  lips  to  hers  and 
caressed  her  in  silence.  Her  grief  was  too  sacred  and  his 
sympathy  too  reverent  for  many  words. 

The  church  bell  began  to  toll,  calling  in  the  people  to 
prayer.  But  still  Amy  cowered  and  wept  upon  the  grave, 
and  still  Owen  knelt  there  and  comforted  her. 

The  church  bell  had  tolled  some  time  and  the  mourners 
were  still  in  the  same  position,  when  the  young  widow  felt 
a  hand  laid  kindly  on  her  bowed  shoulders,  and  heard  a 
voice  speak  gravely  in  her  ear  : 

"  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  Go  thy  way 
hence.  It  is  iccll  with  thy  husband." 

Amy  looked  up  through  her  tears  and  saw  bending  over 
her,  with  looks  of  the  deepest  compassion,  a  young  man  in 
the  dress  of  a  clergyman. 

lie  had  apparently  entered  the  churchward  bjr  a  side  gate 
leading  from  the  parsonage  that  stood  on  that  side  of  the 
church. 

With  a  grave,  sweet  courtesy,  he  extended  his  hand  and 
raised  the  mourner  from  her  prostrate  posture,  and  pointed 
the  wa}'  towards  the  church  and  passed  on. 

A  my  took  the  hand  of  her  little  son  and  followed. 

IJut  the  young  clergyman  took  the  way  to  the  backdoor 
that  led  through  the  vestry  room  into  the  chancel,  while 
Amy  and  her  son  passed  on  to  the  front  door,  through 
which  the  congregation  was  now  pouring  into  the  body  of 
the  church. 

"  Who  is  he,  mother  dear  ?"  whispered  Owen. 

"I  don't  know,  darling  ;  probably  Mr.  Kveson,  the  young 
curate  who  has  been  engaged  to  assist  Mr.  Morley,"  re- 
plied his  mother,  in  a  !ow  voice,  as  they  reverently  passed 
into  the  centre  aisle. 

When  they  had  reached  their  pew  and  seated  themselves, 
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they  bowod  their  heads  in  private  prayer,  and  remained 
thus  while  the  organ  pealed  forth  the  opening  "voluntary," 
and  until  the  music  ceased  and  the  voice  of  the  minister 
arose  reading  the  impressive  exhortation  : 

"  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple  :  let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  before  him." 

These  soul-subduing  words  rebuked  that  tumultuous 
earthly  grief  which  was  rending  the  widow's  bosom  and 
ready  to  burst  forth  at  any  moment ;  and  she  grew  still 
with  the  reverential  stillnes?  of  one  who  felt  herself  in  the 
invisible,  awful  presence  of  the  Most  High. 

The  prayers  that  followed  comforted  her  soul ;  and  the 
hymn  that  came  next  cheered  her  heart,  as  it  well  might. 
Listen  : 

"  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears, 
Hope,  and  be  undismayed, 
God  hears  thy  sighs  and  sees  thy  tears, 
God  shall  lift  up  thy  head. 

"Through  clouds  and  storms  and  waves, 

He  gently  clears  thy  way; 
Trust  thou  his  love,  so  shall  the  night 
Soon  end  in  glorious  day." 

And  so  on  through  five  stanzas,  equally  consoling. 

In  this  old-fashioned  country  chui'ch,  not  the  choir  only, 
but  the  whole  congregation  sang  the  hymns.  Amy  joined 
in  the  singing.  She  had  a  sweet,  low,  thrilling  voice,  and 
the  trembling  of  her  tones  did  but  give  depth  to  its  pathos. 

The  sermon  for  the  day  was  a  message  of  Divine  love 
for  the  mourner.  It  was  preached  from  the  following 
text: 

"  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
thy  God." 

It  spoke  first  of  the  infinite  love  of  the  Father  for  his 
children  ;  secondly,  of  his  infinite  wisdom  in  allotting  to 
each  one  the  life-discipline  that  shall  ultimately  prove  the 
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best  for  the  welfare  of  his  or  her  soul;  and,  thirdly,  of  his 
infinite  power  to  comfort  and  save  to  the  uttermost. 

Amy  and  her  little  son  were  most  attentive,  absorbed  and 
reverential  listeners  to  this  discourse.  They  seldom  removed 
their  eyes  from  the  luce  of  the  preacher.  Ami  when  they 
did,  it  was  only  to  seek  each  other's  eyes  for  sympathy. 
The  thought  in  Amy's  mind  being — "Does  ray  little  son 
understand  all  that  he  hears?"  while  the  mental  question 
with  Owen  was — "  Is  mother  consoled  by  all  this?;' 

Had  they  put  their  questions  in  the  form  of  words,  they 
might  have  been  answered  satisfactorily.  For  Owen  not 
only  clearly  understood,  but  deeply  felt  the  divine  beauty 
and  power  of  that  sermon.  And  Amy  was  not  only  much 
consoled,  but  greatly  strengthened  by  it;  so  that,  at  its 
close,  her  voice  "did  not  falter  in  the  least  degree,  but  was 
as  firm  and  even  as  it  was  sweet  and  clear,  when  she  joined 
the  congregation  in  singing  the  following  hymn: 

o       o  o       o  o       •/ 

"  How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  children  of  God, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  his  excellent  word  ! 
What  more  can  he  say,  than  to  you  he  hath  said. 
You  who  unto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  lied, 

"  Fear  not,  I  urn  with  thee,  oh,  be  not  dismayed, 
I,  I  am  thy  God,  and  will  still  give  thee  aid  ; 
I  will  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee  to  stand, 
Upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotent  hand." 

The  services  of  the  morning  concluded  with  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  which,  the  congregation 
prepM-ed  to  disperse. 

In  leaving  the  church  Amy  became,  for  the  first  time, 
aware  of  the  deep  interest  that  was  felt  by  her  neighbor? 
for  her  and  her  fatherless  children. 

First,  old  Mr.  Morlcy,  who  had  not  assisted  in  conduct- 
ing the  worship  this  morning,  but  had  remained  quietly  in 
his  private  pew  during  the  whole  of  the  services,  came  for- 
ward, with  his  wife,  to  shake  hands  with  Amy  and  Owen; 
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ami  to  express  his  pleasure  tit  seeing  them  once  more  at 
church. 

Amy  thanked  him  on  the  part  of  herself  and  her  son. 

A  ml  while  they  stood  conversing,  the  old  pastor  beckoned 
i!u>  young  preacher  of  the  day  to  approach  them;  and 
when  he  drew  near,  introduced  him  to  Amy  as  the  Rev. 
Krnest  Kveson,  his  new  assistant. 

The  young  preacher  bowed  low,  and  when  he  raised  his 
head  again,  Amy  said  to  hijn  : 

"  I  am  pleased  to  know  you,  Mr.  Eveson,  and  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  thank  you  for  your  sermon  of  to- 
day. It  has  revived  my  nearly  sinking  faith  and  hope." 

Again  the  young  preacher  bowed  low,  as  he  answered 
modestly : 

"If  my  words  have  carried  one  thought  of  comfort  to 
one  mourner  here,  I  am  amply  rewarded."  And  smiling 
with  a  pensive  brightness,  he  passed  on. 

The  old  pastor  and  his  wife  then  shook  hands  with  Amy 
and  Owen,  and  followed  their  clerical  brother. 

And  the  mother  and  son  walked  slowly  from  the  church. 

As  soon  as  the  young  widow  and  her  fatherless  boy 
appeared  in  the  church-yard,  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd. 

Country  people  are  very  sympathetic;  and  so,  all  who 
had  the  least  excuse  of  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
Amy,  or  the  late  Doctor  Wynne,  or  even  with  little  Owen, 
came  thronging  around  the  mother  and  son  with  looks  and 
words  of  the  sincerest  sympathy  and  respect,  and  with 
proffers  of  the  friendliest  services. 

Some  entreated  her  to  be  of  good  cheer ;  others  invited 
her  out  to  tea ;  and  others  again,  who  had  come  to  church 
in  their  little  carriages,  and  in  going  home  would  pass  her 
door,  pressed  her  and  her  son  to  take  seats  with  them. 

Amy,  with  the  grave,  sweet  courtesy  that  was  habitual 
to  her,  thanked  her  neighbors  for  their  kindness,  but  de- 
clined their  offers. 
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And  taking  the  hand  of  Owen,  she  walked  on  towards 
her  own  home. 

"Owen,  dear,"  she  said,  as  they  passed  hand  in  hand 
down  the  street,  "  I  feel  happier  to-day  than  I  have  ft  It 
since  your  dear  father  left  us  for  the  better  world.  For 
now,  for  the  first  time,  I  feel  that  he  still  lives ;  that  he 
lives  now  more  than  he  ever  lived  before ;  that,  though  we 
cannot  see  him,  nor  hear  him,  nor  touch  him,  yet  he  is 
still  near  us,  loving  us,  caring  for  us,  and  watching  over 
us.  Owen,  love,  I  alwa3's  steadfastly  believed  all  the  sacred 
truths  taught  us  by  our  Christian  religion  ;  but  I  never 
deeply  realized  them  until  to-day,"  she  concluded,  dropping 
her  voice  to  a  reverential  whisper. 

Owen  hugged  her  hand  ;  that  was  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  express  his  sympathy,  or  reply  to  such  thoughts. 

And  thus  they  reached  their  own  house. 

They  found  "both  little  sisters,"  as  Owen  called  the 
babies,  still  sleeping  in  the  cradle  where  Amy  had  laid  them 
before  she  went  to  church. 

And  they  found  their  frugal  dinner  of  mutton  chops  and 
mashed  potatoes,  with  rice  pudding,  ready  to  go  on  the 
table. 

So  as  soon  as  Amy  had  laid  off  her  bonnet  and  mantle, 
she  and  her  son  sat  down  at  the  board. 

Nancy  waited  on  them.  And  as  she  handed  about  the 
dishes  she  gossiped  according  to  her  custom. 

"Miss  Amy.  honey,  did  you  notice  them  there  Jenny- 
donkeys  a-going  by  to  church  this  morning  all  tricked  of!' 
in  your  finely?     Law  !   why,  there  was  Tolly  Bell  in  your 
white  crape  shawl  and  white  lace  bonnet — jes  as  if  it 
the   middle  of  the  summer.     And   there  was  that   Piper 
woman  in  your  thick  Parsley  shawl  and  wchvct  Ixmn- 
if  it  was  the  dead  o'  winter.     July  and  .Janivery  walking 
side  by  side  in  the  month  of  October.      Hut,  I  'dares  to  the 
law,  them  niggers  don't  care  how  omvasonable  they  dr. 
so  they's  fine.     And  it's  my  opinion  as  they  don't  go  to 
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church  for  nothing  else  but  to  show  their  clothes.  ,  I  scorns 
sich.  And  talking  about  church,  Miss  Amy,  I  think  it  is 
my  Christian  duty  to  go,  once  a  da}'  at  least,  on  Sunday ; 
and  so,  if  you  don't  want  me  this  arternoon,  I'd  like  to  go. 
And  I  gwine  to  wear  my  new  gray  cloth  cloak.  It  will 
look  beautiful  'long  o'  my  brown  stutf  gown  and  brown  silk 
bonnet." 

"I  shall  not  want  you.^ancy,"  said  her  mistress,  smil- 
ing at  the  self-deception  of  the  unconscious  old  woman, 
who  was  betraying  the  very  weakness  in  herself  that  she 
had  so  severely  blamed  in  others. 

The  Sabbath  closed  very  peacefully  in  the  young  widow's 
little  household. 

On  Monday  morning,  after  the  breakfast-service  had  been 
cleared  away,  and  while  Nancy  was  busy  in  the  kitchen 
sorting  out  her  week's  washing,  Amy  called  her  little  son 
in  from  the  shop,  and,  with  his  assistance,  counted  out  her 
money  and  divided  it  in  portions  to  be  distributed  among 
her  creditors. 

First  there  were  forty  dollars,  nearly  half  of  the  whole 
sum,  put  away  for  the  undertaker. 

"  His  is  the  most  sacred  debt  we  owe,  you  know,  Owen 
dear,"  repeated  the  3'oung  widow,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
as  her  little  son  looked  up  in  surprise  at  this  unequal  divi- 
sion. 

Then  the  remainder  was  just  apportioned  between  the 
rest  of  the  creditors  ;  and  each  man's  money  was  rolled  up 
in  a  separate  piece  of  paper  with  his  name  written  on  it. 
And  all  the  little  parcels  were  given  into  the  charge  of 
Owen,  with  directions  to  go  around  the  village  and  deliver 
them  to  their  owners. 

When  Owen  was  gone,  Amy  took  her  seat  on  the  low 
sewing-chair  beside  the  cradle  where  slept  the  two  infants, 
placed  her  foot  upon  the  rocker,  drew  a  large  work-basket 
near  her,  and  began  to  rock  and  sew,  as  was  her  daily 
custom. 
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!d  the  husband,  whom,  in  her  fond  faith,  she  believed 
to  be  watching  over  her,  have  breathed  a  eaiition  into  her 
ear,  it  would  have  been  to  leave  the  sleeping  children  and 
the  sewing-chair,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  and 
take  a  short  walk  this  bright  autumn  morning  to  gather  a 
little  strength  to  fit  her  for  the  struggle  that  was  before 
her. 

If  such  a  whisper  was  breathed  by  her  spirit-guardian 
into  her  spirit,  it  was  misunderstood,  or  disregarded;  for 
though  Amy  dimly  felt  that  she  ought  to  go  out  into  the 
fresh  air,  while  the  children's  sleep  gave  her  the  opportu- 
nity, she  considered  the  feeling  only  a  temptation  to  idle- 
ness, and  she  resisted  it,  and  sat  there  bending  over  her 
needle-work,  until  she  got  the  old  cramping  pain  in  her 
chest  and  the  old  hectic  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

And  thus,  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  Owen,  returning 
from  his  errand,  found  her.  He  came  in  cheerfully,  and  as 
she  raised  her  head  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Why  how  pretty  you  look,  mother  dear  !  Your  ch'eeks 
are  as  red  as  roses  and  your  eyes  so  bright !  You  are 
getting  well  sure  enough  now,  ain't  you  ?"  he  inquired — for 
what  did  he,  poor  boy,  know  of  that  fire  of  death  that 
looks  so  much  like  the  bloom  of  health  ? 

"  It  is  the  excitement  of  my  work,  Owen  love ;  you  see  I 
am  cutting  up  my  white  cambric  wrapper  into  slips  for 
these  two  little  ones.  They  are  badly  in  want  of  slips, 
and  I  can  get  them  three  a-piece  out  of  this  wrapper. 
Dear  me,  Owen,  I  find  myself  telling  you  all  my  little 
womanly  contrivances  just  as  if  you  were  another  woman 
and  could  understand  them  !  But  I  have  no  one  else  but 
you  to  talk  to,  dear.  You  are  son  and  daughter,  sister  and 
brother,  bosom  friend  and  all — all — to  me,  my  darling  !" 
said  Amy,  earnestly. 

"  I  do  wish  to  be,  mother  dear  ;  I  wish  to  be  more  and 
more  to  you,  every  year  I  live.  Oh,  I  do  pray  the  Lord  to 
make  me  good,  and  wise,  and  strong,  as  he  made  little 
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Samuel ;  for  your  sake,  mother  dear.  And  now  it  is  so 
beautiful  out  of  doors ;  so  beautiful  it  makes  one's  heart 
swell  with  praise  only  to  walk  in  the  sunshine.  Now  won't 
you  put  on  your  bonnet  and  go  for  a  walk,  while  I  watch 
the  little  sisters?"  he  coaxed. 

"  No,  dear,  not  to-day.  I  want  to  finish  a  couple  of 
these  little  slips  at  least  before  night ;  so  that  Nancy  can 
do  them  up  early  to-morrmv.  But  now  tell  me  about  the 
creditors.  Were  the}-  satisfied  with  what  you  gave  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother — that  they  were  !  And  they  were  all 
as  good  as  pie  over  it.  They  said  that  I  was  an  honest 
boy  and  that  you  were  very  prompt  with  your  payments." 

"And  what  did  the  undertaker  say  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  he  was  best  of  all.  Tie  said,  '  Tell 
your  mother  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Her,  but  that  I  am 
afraid  she  robs  herself;  and  that  she  need  not  pay  me  any 
more  nione}'  until  it  is  perfectly  convenient.  And  if  she 
never  pays  me  the  balance,  I  will  never  ask  her  for  it.'  " 

"  He  is  very,  very  good,  and  I  thank  him  much.  But 
the  idea  of  my  never  paying  him  the  balance  !  As  if  I  would 
leave  my  dear,  dear,  darling  Hugh  in  debt  for  his  very 
grave  !  And  then  I  wonder  what  made  him  think,  or  how 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  pay  ?" 

"I — reckon — he — guessed  it,  mother  dear,"  said  Owen, 
thoughtfully. 

"/tell  3rou  how  he  knowed,"  said  Nancy,  putting  in  her 
head  from  the  kitchen.  "  He  seen  them  there  Jezebels  a- 
streaming  to  church  yesterday,  dressed  out  in  all  your 
finery.  Think  he  didn't  know  it  was  yourn  ?  Law  !  why 
Parsley  shawls  and  welwet  bonnets  ain't  so  common  in  this 
here  willage  as  not  to  be  known  again  when  they're  wored." 

"But  I  have  never  worn  that  winter  bonnet  and  shawl 
since  I  have  been  here.  We  came,  you  know,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer." 

"  Well,  but  anyways  you  wore  that  white  crape  shawl, 
and  white  lace  bonnet,  and  blue  lawn  dress  often  enough. 
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And  Marse  Durkcc  he  seen  'em  on  that  flaunting  huzzy, 
Polly  Bell,  and  he  kinmcd  'cm  again,  and  knowed  the  rest 
too ;  and  so  this  morning  he  put  this  and  that  together, 
and  found  out  where  the  money  come  from  ;  and  conse- 
quence saw  how  hard  it  would  be  for  }rou  to  pay." 

••  .May  be  so,  N.-iucy.'' 

"I  know  so,  honey.  Lor',  chile,  men  ain't  fools!  I 
don't  say  as  the3''ve  got  as  much  sense  as  us  wimmin, 
'cause  the  laud  knows  the}'  hain't ;  or  as  they  could  take 
care  of  theirselves  without  us,  which  they  knows  they 
couldn't.  But  still  they  ain't  downright  discouraging, 
hopeless  fools,  even  when  their  left  to  theirselves,"  said 
Nancy. 

And  what  more  she  might  have  added  on  the  same  subject 
was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  boiling  over  of  the  wash-pot 
in  the  kitchen,  raising  a  cloud  of  steam  and  light  ashes 
from  the  kitchen  fire ;  so  that  the  old  woman  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief. 

The  ringing  of  the  shop-bell  summoned  Owen  into  the 
surgery  to  wait  upon  a  customer. 

And  lastly,  the  waking  up  of  the  babies,  who  were  very 
hungry,  compelled  Amy  to  lay  aside  her  needle-work  and 
take  them  into  her  lap. 

And  so  the  little  household  separated  temporarily  about 
their  several  businesses,  to  meet  again,  when  the  day's 
work  should  be  clone,  at  their  frugal  tea-diuner.  For  by 
a  new,  economical  arrangement  they  had  agm>d  to  have 
but  two  meals  a  day — one  in  the  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  une  in  the  afternoon  at  four. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   MOTHER   AND    SON. 

By  that  hidden  way 
My  guide  and  I  did  enter  to  return 
To  the  fair  world  and  heedless  of  repose 
We  climbed,  he  first,  I  following  his  steps, 
Till  on  our  view  the  beautiful  lights  of  Heaven 
Dawned  through  a  circular  opening  in  the  cave, 
\Vhence  issuing  we  ugain  beheld  the  stars  — Dante. 

AMY  was  heavily  burdened  with  care ;  and  looked  forward 
with  dread  to  the  approaching  winter.  While  the  villagers 
were  very  busy  in  making  up  their  winter  clothing,  Amy 
got  some  plain-sewing  to  do,  for  which  she  received  a  very 
small  price.  With  this  work,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  she  filled 
up  all  her  leisure  time. 

Owen  minded  the  shop,  and  read  medical  books  while 
waiting  for  customers  in  business  hours.  And  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  house  was  closed,  he  studied  his  school-books. 

Nancy  worked  out  the  price  of  her  gray  cloth  cloak,  by 
doing  the  cooking  and  washing  for  the  small  household. 

As  the  winter  came  on  their  family  expenses  were  reduced 
to  the  smallest  scale. 

They  kept  but  one  lire  all  day ;  and  that  was  in  the  little 
air-tight  parlor  cooking-stove  that  was  set  up  in  Amy's 
little  room  behind  the  shop.  At  night,  one  candle  set  upon 
the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  served  mistress,  maid 
and  children.  Their  bill  of  fare  was  based  upon  the  severest 
regimen  that  might  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Bread 
and  tea  for  Amy;  bread  and  molasses  for  Owen ;  and  all 
these,  together  with  an  occasional  bit  of  meat,  because  her 
work  was  hardest,  for  Nancy.  Sometimes  these  articles 
of  food  were  varied,  and  there  would  be  coffee  and  corn 
bread  for  the  mother;  mush  and  milk  for  the  son ;  and  all 
these,  with  an  occasional  bit  of  fish,  for  the  servant. 
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But  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  the}'  grew  poorer 
and  poorer.  Work  as  they  would  they  could  not  pay  their 
debts.  Pony  themselves  as  they  might,  they  were  forced, 
in  order  to  live,  to  ask  for  more  credit. 

The  reasons  were  partly  these  :  The  autumnal  accession 
of  needle-work  in  the  village  being  over,  Amy  got  little 
sewing  to  do.  And  Owen's  customers  of  the  shop  gradually 
fell  off.  The  truth  is  that  people  began  to  find  out  that 
the  medicine  in  the  doctor's  shop  was  <!i.-<ji,  //.-•-•</  by  a  mere 
bo}r ;  and  they  resolved  to  diupcnM  with  the  use  of  it.  They 
naturally  but  most  unjustly  distrusted  Owen  ;  and  they 
prayed  for  the  advent  of  some  other  practitioner  to  succeed 
the  late  Doctor  Wynne.  So  the  business  of  the  shop  fell 
at  last  to  the  mere  sale  of  articles  from  the  little  show-case 
of  fancy  goods,  such  as  perfumery,  combs,  brushes,  et 
cetera,  that  stood  upon  the  counter.  And  even  this  steadily 
diminished  ;  for  the  stock  was  getting  very  low  and  there 
was  no  money  to  renew  it.  And  l>e>idcs.  Mr.  Lucy,  the 
dry  goods  merchant,  had  a  very  large  and  handsome  show- 
case filled  with  the  very  same  articles  on  his  counter.  And 
people  preferred  to  choose  from  a  large  assortment  and  to 
buy  from  him. 

Thus  you  see  even  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  young 
mother  and  the  little  son,  they  made  scarcely  enough 
money  to  pay  for  house-rent  and  fuel.  For  food  they  had 
to  run  in  debt. 

Poor  Ann' !  SI -P  was  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion and  almost  of  dishonest}-.  She  was  profoundly 
ashamed  of  her  debts  and  excessively  afraid  of  her  credit- 
ors— especially  of  Durkee,  the  undertaker.  Lacy,  the  draper, 
and  Spicor,  the  grocer.  These  three  were  her,  creditors  of 
the  longest  standing  and  for  the  largest  amount.  Poor 
Amy  was  positively  afraid  and  ashamed  to  look  these  men 
in  the  face.  She  felt  such  a  dread  of  these  creditors  that 
she  kept  within  doors  to  avoid  meeting  them.  And  when 
she  was  obliged  to  go  out,  she  always  shunned  the  Side  of 
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the  streets  they  lived  on.  Or,  if  absolutely  compelled  to 
j>:i.-s  their  houses,  she  hung  her  head  and  hurried  along,  in 
a  blaze  of  mortification,  with  the  feeling  that  "Rogues' 
Harbor"  was  a  very  proper  name  for  the  village  that  shel- 
tered her,  and  that  she  was  the  very  "  rogue"  from  which 
the  "  harbor"  had  been  named. 

And  yet  creditors  never  troubled  her.  In  a  little  village 
everybod}'  knows  every  thing  about  everybody  else.  And 
of  course  these  men  knew  dll  about  Mrs.  Wynne's  awful 
bereavement,  and  the  deep  misfortunes  into  which  it  had 
plunged  her.  And  the  very  least  of  their  thoughts  was  to 
add  one  feather's  weight  to  the  burdens  that  were  already 
oppressing  her.  They  knew  that  they  might  never  be  paid. 
And  if  not  they  would  certainly  never  persecute  her.  Mean- 
while they  would  give  her  a  plenty  of  time  and  not  trouble 
her  with  bills.  And  at  the  same  time  that  she  would  hurry 
past  their  doors  with  downcast  eyes  and  burning  cheeks 
hidden  under  her  black  crape  veil,  their  only  feeling  towards 
her  was  one  of  the  deepest  compassion.  Of  course  each 
man  of  them  would  rather  have  been  paid  than  not ;  but 
that  was  not  the  point.  The  point  was  that  whether  they 
ever  got  their  money  from  her  or  not,  they  would  never 
dun  that  poor  little  Buffering  woman. 

Meanwhile  Amy  did  not  know  this,  and  she  lived  in  the 
constant  fear  of  duns. 

Her  greatest  dixad  of  all  was  Mr.  Spicer  the  grocer.  For 
she  was  not  only  unable  to  pay  her  debt  to  him,  but  she 
was  obliged — to  keep  her  body  and  soul  together — she  was 
obliged  steadily  to  increase  it. 

She  laid  in  her  small  family  provisions  every  week  in 
very  small  retail  quantities.  Every  Monday  morning  Amy 
wrote  her  modest  little  order,  if  such  a  pitiable,  deprecatory 
little  note  could  be  called  an  order : 

'•MR.  SPTOER — Dear  Sir  : — Will  you  please  to  let  me  have  a 
half  a  peck  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  a  quart  of  molas- 

10 
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ses  and  a  pound  of  candles,  :^nd  charge  them  to  my  account;  and 
indeed  I  will  pay  you  as  soon  as  ever  I  can. 

"  Yours  respectfully,  AMY  WYNNE." 

And  every  Monday  morning,  Owen,  with  his  little  cloak 
over  his  shoulders  and  his  big  basket  on  his  arm,  took  this 
note  and  started  for  the  grocery  store,  which  was  about  a 
mile  olF,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 

And  Amy  sat  over  her  small  fire  waiting,  half  in  com- 
punction for  having  sent  the  order  at  all ;  and  half  in  anxiety 
lest  it  should  not  be  filled. 

But  Owen  always  came  home  with  a  smiling  face  and  a 
full  basket.  And  then  Amy  would  exclaim  : 

"  Oh  !  my  love  1  I  am  so  glad  you  have  brought  the 
things.  I  was  so  much  afraid  he  would  not  send  them. 
Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  bill,  Owen  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  mother  dear  ;  not  a  single  word." 

"  Did  he  look  cross,  Owen,  when  you  gave  him  the 
order  ?" 

"Oh  no,  mother  dear;  he  looked  pleasant." 

"  He  is  very  good  !  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall  wear  out 
his  patience  at  last,''  said  Amy,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  took  up 
the  basket  to  put  away  the  provisions;  and  felt  that  with 
this  food  in  the  house,  she  and  her  little  family  had  one 
more  week:s  reprieve  from  starvation. 

These  and  similar  conversations  took  place  between  the 
mother  and  the  son  every  Monday  evening  after  the  bring- 
ing of  the  basket  home. 

Yet,  as  the  winter  advanced,  deeper  and  deeper  the  little 
family  sank  into  poverty  and  privation. 

Amy  got  no  more  work  at  all.  All  the  winter's  sewing 
for  the  village  housekeepers  seeim-d  to  be  quite  finished. 

And  Owen  got  no  more  customers.  People  would  not 
buy  their  medicines  of  him.  And  the  fancy  articles  were 
all  sold.  There  was  nothing  at  all  left.  The  little  show 
case  was  quite  empty.  Owen  tried  in  vain  to  get  employ- 
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ment.  But  in  a  country  -where  all  the  labor  was  performed 
by  slaves,  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  a  poor  white  mail  or 
boy  to  get  work. 

Their  money  gave  out.  There  was  none  left  to  buy  fuel, 
or  to  pay  the  current  quarter's  rent. 

"And  now,"  said  Amy,  despondently,  "  it  only  remains 
for  Mr.  Spicer  to  refuse  to  trust  me  any  longer,  and  then 
we  shall  starve." 

"  Oh,  no,  mother  dear  ;  not  at  all.  People  don't  starve 
now-a-days.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  starving  in  my  life  ; 
in  id  I  know  they  don't  do  it,"  replied  Owen,  nodding  his 
head  and  speaking  confidently,  as  if  from  an  extremely 
long  experience  of  men  and  manners.  "  Besides,"  he 
added,  "  Mr.  Spicer  ain't  a-going  to  refuse  to  trust  us.  He 
knows  better.  And  he  knows,  if  you  can't  pay  him,  I  will. 
I  have  told  him  as  much.  And  he  believes  me,  too.  For  he 
looked  very  good-natured  over  it.  And  he  said — '  All 
right,  my  boy.  How  is  your  mother  and  the  young  uns  ?' 
Now,  mother,  don't  you  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Spicer.  He  ain't 
afraid  of  you,  and  that  I  can  tell  you.  He's  as  good  as  pie 
always." 

And  this  was  strictly  true.  And  the  secret  was  simply 
this  :  Amy's  modest  little  account  for  a  dollar's  worth  of 
groceries  every  week  was  really  not  raining  the  good- 
natured  and  well-to-do  grocer.  He  very  willingly  filled 
her  little  order  each  week,  without  ever  expecting  to  get  a 
cent  of  pay,  and  without  caring  a  pin  whether  he  did  or 
not. 

But  Amy  did  not  know  all  this,  and  so  she  sighed  as  she 
answered  her  little  son  : 

"  He  is  very  good,  Owen,  love  ;  very  good.  But  he  must 
get  tired  of  trusting  people  who  never  pay." 

"  He  will  not  get  tired  of  trusting  us,  mother." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not.  But  even  if  he  continues  to  send 
us  food,  how  are  we  to  cook  it  ?  We  will  have  no  wood 
and  no  money  to  buy  any." 
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"  Oh  !  as  to  wood,  mother  dear,  we  shall  do  very  well.  1 
have  not  much  to  do  just  now  ;  the  business  of  the  shop  is 
not  very  heavy,  you  know,"  said  Owen,  archly,  "and  so  I 
can  take  my  big  basket  and  go  out  into  the  woods  every 
morning,  and  in  an  hour's  time  gather  sticks  enough  to 
keep  our  air-tight  going  all  day  !" 

"  To  be  sure  ;  so  you  might,  love.  I  never  thought  of 
that.  But,  oh,  Owen,  I  couldn't  let  you  do  it,  either.  It 
would  be  so  hard  on  you  this  cold  weather,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  snow  soon,  too." 

"  Snow!  oh,  that's  nothing.     Us  boys  love  snow." 

"  We  boys,  Owen." 

"  We  boys,  then,  mother.  You  see  I  knew  better ;  only 
I  talk  so  fast.  We  boys  love  snow  and  I  shall  enjoy  it." 

"  But  your  poor  little  shoes  are  so  broken,  Owen.  And 
we  have  no  money  to  buy  new  ones." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing  neither.  Nancy  says  her  brother 
Tom  can  mend  them  as  good  as  new.  He  is  a  cobbler  by 
trade,  you  know.  And  he  mends  shoes  for  all  the  village. 
And  Nancy  says  she  will  carry  mine  to  him  some  night 
after  I  have  gone  to  bed,  and  make  him  sit  up  late  to  finish 
them,  so  that  I  can  have  them  when  I  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. Won't  that  be  nice  ?" 

"  Very." 

"  And  so  you.  see,  mother  dear,  we  shall  get  on  very 
well." 

"  Yes,  love,  if  I  could  only  see  my  way  through  paying 
the  rent." 

"  Oh,  mother,  now,  that  is  borrowing  trouble.  And  dear 
father  used  to  say  we  should  never  borrow  trouble.  Why, 
rent  day  is  two  months  oil'  yd.'' 

"  So  it  is,  my  love.     Oh,  Owen,  I  ought  not   to  sadden 
your  young  life  with  all  these  gloom}-  doubts  and  lea 
mine.      But  then,  you  know,  I  have  no  one  else  to  speak  to. 
You  are  my  only  confidante,  my  little  son,"  she  said,  em- 
bracing him. 
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"Always  bosom  friends,  you  and  I,  mother  dear,  ain't 
we?" 

"  Always,  little  son." 

"  We'll  always  tell  each  other  all  our  secrets,  won't  we  ?" 

"  Always,  darling." 

"  You  know  Bill  Spicer,  Mr.  Spicer's  little  son  ?  Well, 
he  said  he  and  Bob  Durkee  were  sworn  friends,  and  told 
each  other  all  their  secrets  about  robbing  apple  trees  and 
birds'  nests  and  that.  And  he  asked  me  who  was  my  sworn 
friend,  and  I  told  him  mother." 

Again  Amy  drew  her  boy  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  him, 
as  she  answered  : 

"  You  could  not  have  a  safer  one,  dear." 

The  next  day  was  Saturday.  And  directly  after  break 
fast,  Owen,  having  made  an  inspection  of  the  wood  shed, 
came  to  his  mother  and  said  : 

"  Mother  dear,  there  are  but  two  long  logs  left.  And 
they  won't  more  than  last  to-day.  And  as  this  is  Saturday, 
and  it  does  threaten  snow,  hadn't  I  better  take  the  big  bas- 
ket and  go  into  the  woods  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  Owen,  love,  but  wrap  yourself  up  warm." 

The  boy  got  ready  and  set  out  in  great  glee.  That  day 
he  went  into  the  fuel  free  trade  with  much  zeal.  In  half 
an  hour  he  returned  with  a  basketful  of  sticks  ;  and  with- 
out even  stopping  to  warm  himself  he  hurried  back  for 
more.  In  half  a  dozen  excursions  to  the  woods,  he  brought 

'  O 

back  enough  sticks  to  stock  the  wood-shed  with  fuel  to  last 
for  several  days. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  to-morrow  is  Sunday  and  there 
will  be  no  work  to  do.  For  I  am  just  about  tired  enough 
to  drop,"  said  the  boy  to  himself,  as  he  piled  up  the  last 
basketful  of  chips. 

Then  he  washed  his  hands  and  went  into  supper. 

"  There,  mother  dear,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  as  he  helped 
himself  to  a  slice  of  com  bread  and  poured  a  little  molas- 
ses on  his  plate — "  There  I  now  let  the  snow  come  as  soon 
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as  it  likes  !     The  shed  is  half  full  of  sticks.     We  have  got 
fuel  enough  to  keep  us  warm  for  a  week." 

"  My  dear  boy  !  what  a  comfort  you  are  to  me,  Owen  ! 
But  oh,  to  think  after  your  hard  day's  work,  you  should 
have  nothing  better  for  supper  than  bread  and  molasses." 

"  Molasses!  why,  mother,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  world  better  than  molasses — I  mean  nicer  to  eat. 
It  is  so  sweet  and  thick  and  smooth.  I  like  to  sop  it  up 
with  my  bread,"  said  the  boy,  heartily. 

"  Do  you,  Owen,  do  you  really  like  it  ?" 

"  Hotter  than  any  thing  except  gingerbread  and  taffy  ;  and 
just  as  well  as  I  do  them." 

"  Since  I  can  give  you  nothing  better,  I  am  glad  you 
like  it,  dear." 

"  But,  mother,  I  wish  you  would  try  some  of  it.  I  don't 
think  you  know  how  good  it  is.  You  take  nothing  but 
tea  and  bread." 

"  It  is  enough  for  me,  Owen." 

"  But  tea  is  such  poor  stuff!" 

"  It  is  stimulating.  It  is  meat  and  drink  both  to  me; 
Owen.  It  keeps  me  up  wonderfully." 

"  I  just  wish  you'd  be  'suaded  to  take  half  o'  my  br'iled 
herrin  ?"  said  Nancy,  who  was  cooking  that  savory  morsel 
on  the  little  gridiron  of  the  air-tight,  for  her  own  supper. 

"  Xo,  thank  you,  Nancy,  it  would  give  me  the  headache  ; 
salt  fish  always  does.  Leave  me  to  my  own  regimen." 

"  Your  own  regiment  is  a-killin'  of  you  !  that's  what  it 
is.  Whoever  heard  tell  of  a  nussin'  mother  livin'  often  nuf- 
fm  but  tea  and  bread — day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and 
week  out — nothin'  but  tea  and  bread  !  It's  a-killin' of  you, 
I  say  !" 

"  It  keeps  me  up  very  well,  Nancy.  Bread  you  know  is 
nutritious,  and  tea  is  stimulating." 

14  Well,  s'posing  bread  is  mutinous  and  'tea  tintilating  ! 
and  s'posc  dcy  do  keep  you  up,  it's  only  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  you  draps  right  down  into  weakness  again.  Think 
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I  ain't  got  no  eyes  ?  Look  at  your  cheeks  now.  As  hol- 
low as  empty  tea-cups,  and  as  scarlet  as  strawberries  !  And 
just  look  at  them  two  babies  !  both  of  them  as  thin  as 
skelepens.  And  all  for  the  want  of  you  eatin'  a  plenty  of 
meat !" 

"  But,  Nancy,  my  good  woman,  if  the  meat  is  not  to  be 
had,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  People  must  be  content  and 
trust  in  the  Lord  even  unto  death.  He  who  caused  the  few 
loaves  and  fishes  to  feed  and  to  satisfy  the  multitude  of 
several  thousand  men  and  women,  can  cause  my  spare  diet 
to  nourish  and  support  my  life  if  in  His  wisdom  He  sees 
fit  to  do  so,"  said  Amy,  reverently. 

"  I  know  He  can  ;  and  He  can  cause  others  to  rise  up 
and  help  you  too  !  Which  as  long  as  you're  talking  'bout 
'ligiou,  it  puts  in  my  head  just  what  to  do.  And  please  my 
precious  Lord  I'll  do  it,  if  I  live  to  see  Monday  morning. 
I'll  walk  myself  right  straight  up  to  de  parsonage  house, 
and  I'll  talk  to  de  Reberent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley,  good  I 
will.  And  I'll  ax'  em  if  dey  thinks  sich  doings  as  dese 
ought  to  be  done  in  a  Christian  impunity." 

"Community,  Nancy,"  said  Amy,  smiling. 

"Compunity,  then  !" 

"  But,  Nancy,  you  must  not  trouble  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley 
about  me.  I  have  no  more  claims  on  them  than  any  other 
one  of  their  large  flock.  And  less  indeed  than  any  other, 
since  I  am  a  comparative  stranger  in  the  parish." 

"  Well,  and  what  if  you  is  an  imperative  stranger  ?  So 
much  the  more  reason  for  their  paying  'tention  to  you. 
What  does  our  precious  Lord  say  about  strangers  and  them 
as  is  good  to  them  ! — '  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  enter 
the  kingdom. ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  for  in- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethern,  ye 
did  it  unto  me  !'  Dar,  what  you  think  o'  dat  ?  Now  I  gwine 
right  straight  up  to  de  Reberent  M:1.  .Morley  and  I  gwine 
to  take  that  text  and  preach  to  him  good.  And  show  him 
somebody  else  can  preach  a  sarmint  as  well  as  he  1" 
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"  Indeed  3-011  must  not,  Xancy.  I  will  not  have  it.  And 
if  you  disobey  me  in  this  matter  we  shall  have  a  very 
serious  falling  out  !" 

"  Shill  we  ?  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  how,  if  something  ain't 
done,  you  will  have  a  falling  in  all  to  yourself.  And  it  will 
be  into  a  hole  in  the  churchyard  too  !" 

And  here  the  conversation  ceased  between  the  mistress 
and  servant. 

Owen  had  been  a  silent  listener  to  the  altercation.  Her 
poor  boy  had  always  taken  his  mother's  word  for  the 
statement  that  tea  and  bread  kept  up  her  strength ;  and  he 
had  mistaken  her  red  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  for  the 
signs  of  returning  health  and  spirits.  But  now  he  recalled 
to  mind  all  his  father's  care  of  his  mother,  and  especially 
his  continual  watchfulness  that  she  should  take  a  plenty  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air  to  give  her  an  appetite  and  then 
eat  plenty  of  meat  to  give  her  nourishment.  And  Owen 
ruminated. 

"As  soon  as  the  weather  permits  I  will  coax  her  to  walk 
out  every  day.  And  I  will  trap  hares  and  birds  for  her. 
I  might  have  done  that  long  ago  :  onljr  I  could  not  bear  to 
take  the  poor  little  things  that  way  ;  but  then,  when  in y 
mother's  health  is  concerned,  that  is  another  thing."  And 
he  resolved  to  go  to  the  woods  and  set  traps  to  catch  game 
for  his  mother,  early  on  Monday  morning. 

Amy  and  her  son  having  finished  their  frugal  meal,  arose 
from  the  table  to  make  way  lor  Nancy  to  cat  her  supper. 

"And  now  Marse  Owen,  chile,  you  go  to  bed,  so  I  can 
have  your  shoes  to  carry  to  brother  Tom  to  mend  to-night; 
and  you  can  have  'cm  to  wear  to  church  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  Xancy,  as  she  laid  her  "  b'rilled  hcrrin"  on  her 
plate  and  poured  out  a  large  cup  of  tea  for  herself. 

"  Yes,  Owen  love,  you  look  tired  to  death.  Go  to  bed, 
my  child,"  said  Amy. 

"Are  you  going  to  sit  up  lato,  mother:'''  anxiously  in- 
cj'ii  ml  the  boy. 

".Xo,  love,  only  until    I   bind   the  culls  of  you: 
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jacket  and  mend  my  black  gloves,  and  then  I  shall  follow 
you  up  stairs." 

"  Mother,  dear,  do  the  two  little  sisters  keep  you  awake 
at  night?"  inquired  Owen,  looking  anxiously  at  Amy's 

latiinied  countenance. 

* 

"No,  love,  not  often." 

"I  hear  them  cry  sometimes  in  the  night." 

"  That  is  the  other  babe ;  mine  never  cries." 

"Mother,  I  dp  wish  you  would  let  Nancy  take  one  little 
sister  at  night  and  let  me  take  the  other.  Indeed  we  could 
take  care  of  them.  Indeed  you  oughtn't  to  be  kept  awake 
by  them.  You  know  dear  father  used  to  say  that  you 
should  never  lose  your  rest." 

"  I  do  not  lose  much  rest,  Owen.  And  as  for  the  chil- 
dren, no  one  here  but  myself  could  take  proper  care  of  them 
at  night.  Do  not  wear  that  troubled  little  face,  my  darling 
boy :  I  shall  do  very  well  with  the  children.  Good-night, 
love.  Say  your  prayers  and  go  to  bed,"  said  Amy,  drawing 
her  little  son  to  her  bosom  and  tenderly  embracing  him. 

Owen  returned  her  caress  and  then  slipped  off  his  shoes 
and  gave  them  to  Nancy  to  be  mended,  and  then  he  went 
up  stairs  to  bed. 

Owen  now  slept  in  the  little  back  room  over  the  sitting- 
room,  and  adjoining  his  mother's  chamber,  which  was  over 
the  front  shop.  Heavily  tasked  as  his  childish  strength 
had  been,  Owen  could  not  sleep.  Nancy's  words  had  filled 
him  with  anxiet}'  on  his  mother's  account.  And  he  lay 
awake  anxiously  watching  and  listening  until  he  heard  her 
come  up  stairs  and  go  to  bed.  Then  indeed,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  he  yielded  to  the  approaches  of  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  sky  was  darkened  with  heavy- 
lowering  white  snow-clouds. 

Owen  and  his  mother  went  to  church  as  usual ;  but  they 
returned  home  in  a  snow-storm.  It  was  a  snow-storm 
long  remembered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rogues'  Harbor 
and  all  up  and  down  the  coast,  where  the  snow  came  down 
thicker,  faster  and  longer  than  anywhere  else. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

%  KINDNESS    AND    COMFORT. 

O'er  better  waves  to  speed  her  rapid  course 

The  light  bark  of  my  genius  wafts  her  sail, 
Well  pleased  to  leave  so  cruel  sea  behind, 
And  of  that  second  region  I  will  tell. — Danie. 

WHEN  Rogues'  Harbor  got  up  on  Monday  morning,  it 
found  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  about  three  feet  deep, 
and  almost  every  fence  hidden  and  every  land-mark  oblit- 
erated. 

Am}-  looked  out  of  the  front  shop  window  in  perfect  dis- 
may. This  was  the  regular  day  for  sending  to  the  grocery 
store  for  supplies.  And  the  week's  provisions  were  so 
nearly  out  that  Nancy  was  drawing  the  last  of  the  tea  and 
baking  the  last  of  the  flour  for  breakfast. 

Owen  was  all  eagerness  and  glee.  The  short-lived  anx- 
iety of  childhood  had  passed  away  from  his  mind  for  the 
present. 

"Make  haste,  Nancy,"  he  said,  dancing  about  the  stove. 
"  Hurry  up  the  cakes,  Nancy !  You  know  this  is  Mon- 
day, and  directly  after  breakfast  I  have  got  to  go  to  Mr. 
Spicer's  for  the  week's  groceries."  And  he  seemed  really 
impatient  to  be  out  in  the  beautiful  snow. 

"  Oh,  Owen,  love,  you  can  never  go  out  on  such  a  day  aa 
this.  You  would  freeze  or  catch  your  death  of  cold,"  said 
Amy,  coming  in  from  the  shop. 

"  Lor,  mother  dear,  the  snow  don't  hurt  we  boys  !"  said 
Owen,  roguishly. 

"  Us  boys,  Owen." 

"  There  now  I  the  other  day  when  T  said  ?/.s-  bo^ys,  you 
said  we  boys  !  And  now  that  1  say  u-<:  boys,  you  sa}'  us 
boys !  There  is  no  pleasing  you,  mother  !"  said  Owen,  mis- 
chievously. 
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Amy  turned  quickly  round  in  surprise,  but  when  she  saw 
the  twinkle  of  her  little'  son's  blue  eyes,  she  smiled  and 
answered  : 

"  You  know  the  difference  well  enough,  you  monkey." 

After  breakfast  Owen  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  little 
cloak,  took  his  big  basket  on  his  arm  and  presented  him- 
self, saying : 

"Now  then,  mother  dear,  7'm  all  ready.  Is  the  note 
written?" 

"  Owen,  look  how  deep  the  snow  is,  and  how  fast  it  is 
still  falling !  And  it  is  such  a  long  way  to  Spicer's !  Take 
off  your  things,  dear ;  I  cannot  consent  to  your  going  out 
indeed." 

"All  right,  mother,"  said  Owen,  as  he  reluctantly  took 
off  his  cloak  and  resigned  himself  to  stay  in-doors. 

They  had  nothing  whatever  in  the  house  for  the  second 
meal  of  that  day. 

All  day  long  Amy  sat  in  her  little  low  sewing-chair,  with 
her  busy  fingers  engaged  in  mending  the  children's  clothes, 
and  her  foot  on  the  rocker  of  the  cradle,  where  the  two 
infants  slumbered. 

Owen  sat  with  his  books  and  slate  before  him,  studying 
his  lessons. 

Nancy  was  busying  herself  up-stairs  and  down  getting 
together  the  week's  washing  against  the  time  when  the  sky 
would  clear  off. 

Late  in  the  day,  when  they  were  very  hungry,  Amy  went 
searching  about  in  all  the  cupboards  in  the  sitting-room 
and  in  the  kitchen  to  see  if  she  could  find  a  stray  piece  of 
bread.  She  found  a  half  of  a  very  stale  loaf,  and  she 
found  an  onion,  probably  the  property  of  Nancy,  who  be- 
longed to  an  onion-loving  race. 

"Now,  if  I  had  a  little  lump  of  butter,  I  could  make 
a  savory  dish  out  of  this  piece  of  stale  bread  and  this 
onion,"  said  Amy,  bringing  her  "  findings"  into  the  sitting- 
room. 
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"  Is  it  a  bit  o'  butter  you  want,  Miss  Amy  ?"  called 
Nancy,  from  an  upper  room. 

"Yes,  Nancy." 

"  Well,  honey,  you  just  look  in  the  kitchen  cupboard, 
kivered  up  under  the  little  yellow  bowl,  and  you'll  find  a 
bit  o'  that  little  print  as  brother  Tom  give  me  o'  Saturday 
night.  Take  it,  honey." 

Amy  went  and  got  the  butter.  Then  she  filled  a  kettle 
of  water  and  set  it  on  the  stove.  Then  she  cut  and  toasted 
her  stale  bread  ;  took  a  medium-sized  bowl  ;  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  it  a  layer  of  the  toast  ;  cut  over  that  a  thin  slice 
of  onion  and  a  flake  of  butter,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ; 
then  another  layer  of  dry  toast ;  then  a  little  more  onion, 
butter,  pepper  and  salt ;  and  so  on  until  the  bowl  was  half 
full.  Then  she  filled  it  up  with  boiling  water  ;  covered  it 
closely  and  set  it  on  the  stove  to  steep  for  fifteen  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Amy  set  the  table  and  placed  upon 
it  as  cheap,  simple  and  savory  a  little  dish  as  ever  poor 
mother  and  son  sat  down  to  eat. 

Half  of  the  mess  they  left  on  the  stove  to  keep  warm  for 
Nancy. 

A  little  later  in  the  afternoon  the  snow  ceased  to  fall  and 
the  sky  cleared. 

"  Oh  !  mother,  dear,"  exclaimed  Owen,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  front  shop  window,  "  do  come  and  look  how 
beautiful  it  is  out.  The  sun  is  setting  yellow  as  gold  ;  and 
the  boys  are  all  out  on  the  street,  snow-balling.  I  can  go 
to  Spicer's  now  ;  and  I  can  get  back  before  dark ;  and  you 
can  have  a  cup  of  tea." 

Amy  came  to  his  side  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
weather. 

"  Yes,  love  ;  I  think  you  can  go  now ;  but  wrap  yourself 
up  warm,"  she  said. 

And,  while  Owen  went  to  prepare  himself,  she  stepped 
up  to  the  little  shop  desk  to  write  the  order. 

With  how  much  doubt,  and  shame,  and  compunction  poor 
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Amy  wrote  that  weekly  order,  no  one  but  the  Lord  knew. 
She  hud  a  faint  hope  of  paying  it  some  day  or  other  ;  but 
when  ?  Who  could  tell  ?  Would  her  creditor  believe  in 
her  promises  of  payment,  and  continue  to  renew  the  credit, 
and  increase  the  account  from  week  to  week  ?  Or  did  she 
herself  even  believe  them  ?  Were  they  perfectly  sincere  ? 
Amy  did  not  know.  She  felt  like  a  swindler — a  person 
who  was  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences.  And  if 
the  grocer  should  refuse  to  let  her  have  any  more,  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  blame  him  in  the  least.  Her  feelings  so 
overcame  her,  that  while  writing  this  little  order  she  had 
to  turn  her  head  aside  to  weep.  Still  one  large  tear  fell 
upon  the  writing,  and  blotted  out  her  piteous  little  promise 
to  pay.  Eloquent  tear  !  more  powerful  than  any  promise 
could  be. 

By  the  time  the  note  was  finished,  Owen  came  with  his 
little  cloak  around  him,  and  his  big  basket  on  his  arm. 

"  I  have  blotted  it,  Owen  ;  and  I  haven't  got  any  more 
paper  to  write  another.  But  tell  him,  Owen,  that  I  will 
pa}'  as  soon  as  ever  I  can — indeed,  I  will ;  and  tell  him 
how  much  obliged  I  am  to  him  for  trusting  me,"  she  said. 

"  All  right,  mother  dear  ;  I'll  tell  him.  But  he  knows 
all  that.  Don't  you  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Spicer,  mother,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  as  he  took  the  order  and  hurried  away. 

Amy  resumed  her  seat  by  the  cradle  of  the  children,  who 
were  now  both  awake  and  both  crying.  They  had  grown 
so  large  now  that  she  could  not  take  both  in  her  arms  at 
the  same  time.  So,  naturally,  she  took  up  her  own  child 
first,  leaving  the  other  one  to  wail  a  few  minutes  longer  in 
the  cradle.  Then  Nancy  came  and  took  up  that  other 
one. 

When  the  children  were  once  more  asleep,  Amy  resumed 
her  needle-work,  and  worked  on,  while  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  Owen. 

Nancy  put  on  the  tea-kettle,  and  set  the  table,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  serve  tea  as  soon  as  the  boy  should  get  home. 
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Amy  waited  on — in  how  much  doubt,  suspense  and 
anxiety  !  For,  notwithstanding  all  that  Owen  had  said  to 
encourage  her,  she  dreaded  that  Mr.  Spicer  should  become 
impatient  and  disgusted  at  her  poor  little  unpromising 
promises  of  payment,  and  should  send  the  boy  home  with 
an  empty  basket  and  an  angry  message.  And  she  was 
sure  she  would  not  blame  him  if  he  did.  Only,  in  that 
case,  what  should  she  and  her  little  ones  do  ? 

And  she  thought  of  her  little  son — of  what  an  inestima- 
ble blessing  he  was  to  her;  how  patient  of  work  and  of 
want  ;  making  no  boyish  complaints  for  lost  bo3~ish  pleas- 
ures. 

"Poor  little  fellow!"  said  Amy  to  herself;  "since  his 
father  died  he  has  not  had  a  single  indulgence  of  any  sort 
— not  even  a  sixpence  of  spending  money,  not  even  a  bit 
of  gingerbread,  or  a  stick  of  taffy.  How  I  wish  I  could 
make  him  a  cake  for  Christmas." 

A  long  time  Amy  had  to  wait  for  her  son  that  evening; 
much  longer  than  ever  before.  It  grew  dark,  and  the 
candle  was  lighted  and  set  upon  the  table.  And  Amy 
drew  up  to  it  to  go  on  with  her  sewing.  But  frequently 
she  jumped  up  and  looked  out  of  the  shop  door,  to  see  if 
her  little  son  was  coming.  A  greater  anxiety  was  creeping 
over  her.  The  thought  of  another  fatal  night  of  watching, 
and  how  it  ended. 

"  Oh  !  if  something  should  have  happened  to  my  precious 
boy,  I  should  die  I  I  should  die  !"  she  cried,  coming  bark 
from  a  last,  long  look  up  the  dark  street,  and  throwing 
herself  into  her  chair. 

"  Oh,  Nancy  !"  she  asked,  "  what  do  you  think  is  keeping 
him?" 

"  He  done  sot  down  his  basket  some'ers,  and  gone  to 
playing  snow-ball,"  answered  Nancy,  doggedly. 

"  It  is  not  so  !     You  know  my  darling  l»o\  -lays 

when   T  send   him  of  an   errand!"   exclaimed    the   mother, 
almost  angrily. 
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"Well,  boys  will  be  boys ;  that  is  all  /can  say." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  it  seems  to  me  if  my  precious  child  was  back 
with  me  again  I  would  not  mind  any  other  trouble  in  the 
world  !"  said  Amy,  wringing  her  hands  and  jumping  up 
to  run  to  the  door  once  more. 

"Now,  Miss  Amy,  don't  you  keep  on  exposing  of  your- 
self so,  going  out  there  in  the  cold,  with  nothing  'tall  round 
you.  You'll  get  your  death,  and  then  what'll  'come  o'  the 
chillun  ?  Don't  you  bother  'bout  Marse  Owen.  He  ain't 
so  very  late,  nohow.  And  just  you  'member  how  much 
longer  it  takes  to  walk  through  the  snow  than  it  do  to  walk 
on  dry  land,"  said  Nancy. 

But  Amy,  without  heeding  her,  hurried  on. 

And  just  then  voices  were  heard  at  the  door.  Young, 
fresh,  boyish  voices,  full  of  glee.  And  one  of  them  was 
that  of  Owen. 

41  Thanky',  Bill,"  he  said. 

*'  You're  welcome.     I'll  go  now,  0,"  said  the  other. 

"  Oh,  no,  don't ;  come  in,  Bill  1" 

"  I  don't  like  to." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  mothcr'll  be  glad." 

Amy  put  a  stop  to  this  boyish  talk  by  tearing  open  the 
door  and  exclaiming: 

"  Thank  heaven,  you  have  come  !  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  I 
was  so  uneasy  about  you  !  What  kept  you  so  late,  Owen  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  mother  dear,  Christmas  times,  and  the 
shop  full  of  people  buying  things  for  the  holida3rs.  I  say, 
mother,  here's  Bill  Spicer.  He  helped  me  all  the  way  home 
with  this  big  basket,  and  now  he  won't  come  in.  Make 
him  come  in,  mother." 

"  Come  in,  my  dear,  and  warm  and  rest  yourself.  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  helping  Owen  with  the  basket. 
It  was  very  kind  of  you. " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  fun !"  answered  the  boy — a  rosy -cheeked 
lad  of  about  the  same  a<re  as  Owen. 
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"But  come  in,  ray  dear,"  persisted  Amy,  seeing  that  he 
still  hung  back. 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am,  thank  you.  I'll  help  O  in  with  this, 
and  then  I  must  run  home.  Father'll  want  me,"  said  the 
boy,  as  in  conjunction  with  Owen  he  lifted  the  heavy 
basket  over  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  then  ducked  a 
short  nod,  and  ran  off. 

"  And  so  he  sent  the  things  once  more.  How  good  of 
him  !  Oh,  how  good  to  keep  on  trusting  me  against  hope  I" 
said  Am}',  fervently. 

"  I  tell  you,  mother  dear,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  his 
not  sending  the  things.  As  long  as  you  order  them,  he'll 
send  them,"  said  Owen,  confidently. 

"  I  sometimes  think  he  will.  But  oh  !  Owen,  that  very 
thing  it  is  that  makes  me  feel  almost  dishonest.  Oh, 
Owen,  if  I  should  never  be  able  to  pay  him  !" 

"  Tell  you,  mother  dear,  Pll  pay  him,  some  of  these  days 
— yes,  pay  him  all.  Interest  and  compound  interest,  too  I" 

"  Heaven  send  that  you  may,  my  dear  !  But  now  take 
up  the  basket,  Owen,  and  bring  it  into  the  back  room." 

Owen  made  a  feint  of  lifting  the  basket,  and  then  dropped 
it  heavily,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?" 

"  Why,  mother,  I  can't  lift  it ;  it  is  too  heavy.  If  T  coithJ 
have  lifted  it,  Bill  Spicer  needn't  have  come  all  this  way 
to  help  me,  you  know." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  is  no  heavier  than  usual." 

"  Oh  !  isn't  it  neither?     You  just  try  to  lift  it,  mother." 

"  But  I  didn't  order  any  thing  mote  than  I  always  do," 
said  Amy,  as  she  attempted  to  lift  the  covered  basket  and 
dropped  it. 

"  What  have  you  got  in  it,  Owen  ?  I  hope  you  haven't 
run  in  extra  debt." 

"Oh,  no,  mother  dear.  Call  Nancy  to  help  me  in  with 
it,  and  then  you'll  see  what  there  is,  and  i  will  tell  you  all 
about  it." 
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Xancy  was  called  from  tlic  back  room,  and  she  came 
forward  and  raised  the  heav}-  basket  as  though  it  were  only 
a  trifling,  impertinent  Interruption,  at  the  same  time  order- 
ing "  Marse  Owen"  to  shake  the  snow  off  his  boots  and 

O 

trowsers  before  coming  into  the  back  parlor. 

Owen  obeyed  her,  and  then  locked  and  barred  the  shop 
door,  and  followed  with  his  mother  into  the  back  room. 

Amy  knelt  down  by  the  basket,  lifted  the  cover,  and 
exclaimed  in  dismay : 

"  Oh !  Owen,  m}-  dear,  this  is  very  extravagant.  I  never 
ordered  a  quarter  part  of  these  things  !  It  would  have 
been  a  sin  for  me  to  order  luxuries,  when  I  cannot  even 
afford  to  pay  for  necessaries." 

"  All  right,  mother ;  you  won't  have  to  pay  for  them. 
They  are  Mr.  Spicer's  Christmas  gift  to  us.  Oh,  mother, 
you  ought  to  have  seen  him  when  he  read  your  order  !  He 
looked  at  that  big  blot  so!  I  saw  him  do  it,  and  frown 
like  any  thing,  and  clear  his  throat ;  and  first  I  almost 
thought  he  took  it  as  a  slight  for  you  to  send  him  a  blotted 
note.  So  I  just  told  him  what  you  told  me,  that  you  had 
blotted  it  by  accident,  and  you  had  no  more  paper,  else 
you  would  have  made  a  fair  copy.  But  he  said,  '  Nonsense !' 
And  then  he  told  his  shopman  to  get  the  things  you  or- 
dered, and  put  them  into  the  basket.  And  then  he  told 
me  to  wait  until  he  had  done  serving  the  customers  that 
were  already  in  the  shop.  And  then,  when  he  was  done, 
he  went  to  work  and  put  up  all  these  parcels,  without 
weighing  them,  or  charging  them,  and  put  them  in  the 
basket  with  his  own  dear,  big  hands,  and  told  me  to  take 
them  home  to  you  for  a  Christmas  gift.  And  he  called  his 
son  Bill,  and  ordered  him  to  help  me  carry  the  basket, 
which  he  did  willingly.  Bill  is  a  nice  boy,  mother;  just  as 
nice  a  boy  as  his  father." 

"  Oh,  how  good  of  him  !  Oh,  how  good  !  And  I  wrong- 
ing the  man  by  thinking  he  wouldn't  trust  me  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  I  was  in  want  of.  And  here  he  is  giving 

11 
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me  the  luxuries  as  a  free  gift.  God  bless  him,  Owen," 
said  Amy,  fervently. 

"  Of  course  the  Lord  will  bless  him,  mother.  And  I 
guess  he  knows  he  will,  too." 

"  But  now  the  things.  Take  them  out,  Owen,  dear,  and 
let  me  see  what  they  are." 

"And  take  out  the  paper  of  tea  first.  The  kettle  has 
been  boiling  this  hour,  and  I  want  to  set  the  tea  to  draw," 
said  Nancy. 

"  I  can't.  Nancy.  The  tea  and  all  the  things  that  mother 
ordered  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  I  must  take  out 
the  Christmas  gifts  first,"  said  Owen,  kneeling  before  the 
basket  and  lifting  out  first  a  fine  pair  of  fowls. 

"  There,  mother !  a  farmer  brought  those  into  Mr. 
Spicer's  shop  to  trade  them  off  for  groceries.  And  when 
he  was  gone  away  again,  Mr.  Spicer  threw  them  into  our 
basket  and  said  he  had  no  use  for  them,  and  they  wouldn't 
keep,  so  I  had  better  take  them  home  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Owen,  I  had  been  wishing  for  something  like  this 
so  much.  We  haven't  had  such  a  luxury  as  this  for 
months." 

"No,  indeed.  And  here  is  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  and 
a  dozen  fresh  eggs.  And  here  is  a  pound  of  figs,  and  one 
of  raisins,  and  one  of  almonds.  And  here  is  a  paper  of 
ginger  and  one  of  spice.  And  here  is  a  lump  of  suet,  and 
a  bit  of  beef.  And  I  do  believe,  mother,  that  he  sent  into 
his  own  kitchen  and  got  the  suet  and  the  beef  while  I  was 
waiting;  for  you  know  he  don't  keep  those  things  in  his 
shop  to  sell.  What  do  you  think?" 

"  I  think  he  is  a  good,  kind,  generous  man  !  And  I  pray 
God  to  repay  him." 

"  The  Lord  will  do  that !  And  here,  mother,  here  is  a 
little  bottle  of  cider,  and  a  bit  of  citron.  And  now  we  can 
have  some  mince  pies  and  some  gingerbread,  can't  we?" 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  darling  boy  1  tluinks  to  that  good 
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man,  you  will  have  something  nice  for  Christmas  I"  said 
Amy,  as  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"  And,  mother,  he  says  that  you  musn't  fret  about  the 
bill,  because  he  don't  one  bit.  He  says  if  you  want  any 
thing  more  than  you  order,  order  it,  and  he  will  send  it ! 
that  he  is  not  afraid  but  what  he  will  get  his  money  sooner 
or  later.  And  above  all,  you  are  not  to  blot  any  more 
orders  ! — Mother,  what  made  him  so  particular  about  the 
blots?" 

Amy  had  no  secrets  from  her  little  son.  So  .she  an- 
swered— between  smiles  and  tears : 

"  Oh,  Owen,  Owen  dear,  I  could  not  help  it !  But  it 
was  a  large  tear  that  fell  upon  the  writing  and  blotted  it ! 
And  in  the  depths  of  his  good  heart  he  knew  where  it  came 
from,  and  he  pitied  me,  and  that  is  the  whole  mystery,  my 
child  1" 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  hope  it  won't  be  long  before  I  can  do 
something  for  Mr.  Spicer,  just  to  show  him,  you  know,  how 
thankful  I  am  1"  said  Owen,  earnestly. 

"  Look  y'  here !  We  ain't  none  of  us  had  much  dinner 
to  speak  of.  So  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  hand  out  that 
tea  and  that  flour,  I'll  get  supper  right  off,"  said  Nancy. 

And  Owen  laughed,  and  complied  with  her  request. 

And  Amy  closed  her  eyes  and  offered  up  a  mental 
thanksgiving  for  her  unexpected  comforts,  and  invoked 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  the  kind  heart  that  had  made 
the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  heart  to  "  sing  for  joy  1" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BRIGHTER  HOPES. 

Oh,  how  you  wrong  our  kindness,  doubting  na — 
With  fricuds  there  is  not  such  a  word  as  debt  1 

Where  amity  is  tied  with  bond  of  trnth, 
All  benefits  are  there  in  common  set.— Carew. 

THE  New  Year  opened  a  little  more  hopefully  for  the 
widow  and  her  children.  The  Christmas  gift  did  Amy  good 
in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  For  while  the  food  greatly 
nourished  her  failing  strength,  the  kindness  restored  her 
faith  in  the  kind  feelings  of  her  creditor,  so  that  instead 
of  shivering  with  fear  of  him,  she  glowed  with  gratitude  to 
him. 

Never  before  did  food  go  so  far  or  do  so  much  good  in 
one  little  family.  The  two  chickens  lasted  Amy  a  whole 
week.  No  one  else  ate  of  them.  Owen  really  preferred 
the  gingerbread,  mince  pies  and  molasses  and  bread — all  of 
which  rather  indigestible  food  his  healthy  stomach  and  his 
active  out-door  work  enabled  him  to  dispose  of.  And 
Nancy  affected  a  preference  for  savory  fried  liver  and 
bacon,  of  which  that  convenient  brother  Tom  of  hers  had 
sent  a  Christmas  supply.  So  the  delicacies  were  left  for 
Amy,  and  nourished  her  exceedingly.  She  actually  picked 
up  flesh  in  that  one  week. 

Owen  went  every  day  to  the  woods  to  gather  sticks  for 
the  fire,  and  to  set  his  trap  for  wild  game.  And  he  always 
returned  with  a  large  bundle  of  fagots,  and  occasionally  also 
with  a  bird  or  even  a  hare. 

But  when  a  week  or  two  had  passed  away  and  meat 
grew  scarce  again,  and  Amy's  face  began  to  look  wan  and 
hungry — for  it  requires  a  plenty  of  nourishing  food  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  a  nursing  mother,  particularly  when  she 
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is  nursing  two  children,  and  is  naturally  fragile  in  consti- 
tution— Owen  grew  very  anxious,  and  sought  about  in  his 
own  mind  for  a  method  by  which  he  might  make  a  little 
money  to  buy  meat  for  his  sinking  mother.  He  reflected 
that  work  as  diligently  as  he  might,  and  as  he  did,  at  his 
fagot  gathering,  and  at  his  trapping,  and  at  every  thing 
that  his  hands  and  feet  could  find  to  do,  he  had  still 
abundance  of  leisure  time  left.  And  this  he  longed  to  em- 
ploy profitably  for  his  mother's  sake. 

One  morning  he  formed  a  sudden  resolution,  upon  which 
he  immediately  acted.  He  started  out  in  search  of  work. 
He  went  all  over  the  village,  calling  at  every  shop,  to  know 
if  they  wanted  a  boy  to  carry  out  parcels.  But  everywhere 
he  received  the  same  discouraging  answer — "No,  they 
did  not." 

The  very  last  place  he  called  at  was  "  Lacy's  Dry  Goods 
and  Fancy  Store ;"  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
exactly  opposite  his  mother's  house. 

As  Owen  entered,  Lacy  himself  was  standing  behind  the 
counter,  engaged  in  rolling  up  and  arranging  goods  that 
had  just  been  displayed  to  a  customer  who  had  left.  There 
was  no  one  else  in  the  store. 

Owen  looked  down  involuntarily,  longingly,  almost 
covetously,  at  the  handsome  case  of  perfumery,  cutlery  and 
toilet  apparatus  that  stood  upon  the  counter ;  and  he 
thought  of  the  time  when  the  empty  case  on  his  own 
counter  was  full,  and  he  made  a  little  money  every  day  by 
selling  its  contents  as  long  as  they  lasted  ;  but  was  unable 
to  save  a  dollar  towards  renewing  the  stock  when  it  was 
gone. 

Mr.  Lacy,  having  finished  rolling  up  his  goods,  now 
turned  to  Owen,  who  stood  respectfully  waiting  his  leisure 
to  speak : 

"  Well,  my  little  lad,  what  is  your  pleasure?  Anything 
in  my  line  to  day  ?"  he  cheerfully  inquired. 

"  Oh   no,  sir  1     Mother  wouldn't  think  of  getting  anjl 
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thing  else  until  she  has  paid  for  what  she  has  had,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  Oh,  that  is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  her  so." 

"  Thank  3-011,  sir,  I  will,"  said  Owen  ;  and  then  he  stopped 
and  seemed  to  hesitate,  for  frequent  repulses  had  rather 
discouraged  him. 

"  Well,  now,  then,  my  lad,  what  is  it?  You  have  come 
for  something,"  said  Lacy,  heartily. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  it  was  to  ask  you  if  you  might  want 
a  boyV  said  Owen,  bashfully. 

"  A  boy  !  No,  my  lad.  What  should  I  want  with  a 
boy  ?" 

"I  thought  you  might  want  one  to  run  with  messages, 
or  cany  parcels,  or  sweep  the  shop,  and  make  the  fires." 

"  No,  I  do  not.  My  porter  does  all  that,  and  plays  half 
his  time." 

Owen's  countenance,  not  very  hopeful  on  his  first  entrance, 
now  fell  perceptibly. 

"  Was  it  for  yourself  you  were  inquiring  ?"  said  Lacy, 
kindly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  1  Do  you  know  of  any  one  that  wants  a 
boy,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  I  But  why  should  you  want  a  place  as 
errand-boy  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  to  do  something  to  help  mother  !"  said  Owen, 
in  a  half  heart-broken  tone. 

"  Is  that  necessary,  my  lad  ?"  said  Mr.  Lacy,  bending 
over  the  counter,  and  looking  attentively  into  the  anxious 
face  of  the  child. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  sir!  very,  very  necessary,"  replied 
Owe  n. 

"  Hut  the  shop? — I  thought  you  were. required  at  home 
to  mind  the  shop." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir!  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the  shop." 

"  How  is  that  ?" 
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"  There  are  no  customers  now." 

"But  why?  It  is  the  only  shop  of  the  kind  in  the 
Tillage." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  mother  was  sick  and  people  began  to  be 
afraid  to  trust  me  to  sell  them  the  medicines — although, 
indeed,  they  might  as  well  have  done  so,  because  I  always 
sold  it  right,  and  I  never  meddled  with  any  thing  that  I 
didn't  know  all  about.  But  they  were  afraid  to  trust  a 
boy  like  me,  sir;  and  they  stopped  coming;  and  that  is  all 
about  it,"  said  the  child,  sadly. 

"  But  then  you  kept  quite  an  assortment  of  perfumery, 
cutlery,  brushes,  and  such  things.  You  might  have  made 
something  on  the  sale  of  those." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  hesitatingly,  "we  had  a 
lot  of  those  things ;  but  most  of  the  people  who  wanted  any 
of  them  always  came  over  here  to  you  to  buy.  But  still 
we  did  make  some  money  by  those  that  dealt  with  us  as 
long  as  our  little  stock  of  goods  lasted.  But  when  it  was 
all  gone,  we  had  no  money  to  renew  it." 

"  And  so  the  business  of  the  little  shop  is  really  gone  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,   Owen,  my  poor  fellow,  don't  be  disheartened 

I Now,  don't  look  so  miserable,  my  child !     You  are 

too  young  to  have  such  a  care-worn  face " 

"  It  isn't  for  myself,  sir — it  is  for  my  mo-mother!"  said 
the  boy,  with  a  sob  that  he  could  not  entirely  repress. 

"  Well,  I  know  that,  my  little  man.  But  she  will  be 
taken  care  of.  '  The  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  is  the 
Lord's ;'  and  He  is  the  '  God  of  the  widow  and  of  the 
fatherless.'" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know.  Mother  often  says  so.  But — you 
couldn't  think  of  anybody  that  might  want  a  boy  to — te 
black  boots,  or  clean  knives,  or  any  thing,  could  you,  sir  ?" 
asked  Owen,  takiug  up  the  previous  question. 

"  I  could  not,  my  lad ;  and  neither  do  I  think  that  black- 
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ing  boots  and  cleansing  knives  would  bo  a  proper  occupa- 
tion for  the  son  of  the  late  Doctor  Wynne." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  that  is 
honest  to  h-help  ftir/"  replied  the  child,  with  another  ill- 
repressed  and  half  heart-broken  sob. 

"  Well  spoken,  my  little  man.  Never  fear  but  you  will 
find  proper  emplo3'inent,  Owen.  It  is  said  that  'Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.'  And  it  is 
certain  that  God  finds  work  for  willing  hands.  I  will  make 
inquiries,  and  if  I  can  hear  of  any  thing  that  would  be 
proper  for  you  I  will  let  you  know." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  bowing 
politely,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  shop. 

"  Stay,  Owen,  if  you  please,"  said  Lacy,  calling  him  back, 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  a  case  of  goods  from  a  side 
shelf. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Owen,  hoping  against  hope  that  a 
prospect  of  work  was  dawning  in  Mr.  Lac}r's  mind,  and  that 
he  had  called  him  back  to  tell  him  of  it.  But  no.  Mr. 
Lacy  sat  the  case  upon  the  counter,  opened  it,  took  from 
it  a  baby's  white  Berlin  wool  cloak,  with  hood  attached, 
and  held  it  up,  saying : 

"  My  boy,  I  always  send  my  regular  customers  New 
Year's  presents.  And  now  I  must  send  one  to  your 
mother." 

And  here  let  it  be  explained  what  the  "  New  Year's 
presents"  usually  sent  by  Mr.  Lacy  to  his  other  regular 
customers  were  :  neat  envelopes  containing  his  yearly  bills 
for  goods  furnished  them,  together  with  respectful  sug- 
gestions that  prompt  payment  would  be  agreeable.  But 
his  New  Year's  present  to  the  poor  widow  was  to  be  quite 
another  all'air. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,"  said  Owen,  in  reply  to  the 
dealer's  kind  words. 

"  I  think  I  would  like  to  send  her  this  little  cloak  for  the 
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l-riby.     T  think  it  very  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Lacy,  as  he  did  up 
UK-  cloak  iu  a  npat  parcel  and  handed  it  to  the  boy. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Owen,  as  he  received  the  parcel 
"but  if  you  ]  lease,  sir,  for  which  of  the  babies  is  it?'' 

"  For  which  !  why,  is  there  more  than  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  please,  sir,  there  are  two  little  sisters." 

Lacy  looked  surprised  and  perplexed,  and  after  a  little 
reflection,  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  my  lad,  is  it  possible  that  your  mother  has  kept 
that  little  foundling  all  this  time  ?" 

"  She  has  kept  the  other  little  sister  all  this  time,  sir,  but 
please  don't  call  her  a  foundling  ;  because  she  wasn't  found, 
you  know.  And  at  home  we  call  her  the  other  little  sister," 
said  Owen,  in  a  tender,  deprecating  tone,  such  as  he  always 
used  in  speaking  of  the  poor  babe  that  had  been  cast  upon 
his  mother's  care. 

"  Then  I  hope  the  friends  of  the  child  pay  your  mother 
well  for  her  trouble,"  said  Lacy. 

"  I  don't  think  the  other  poor  little  sister  has  any  friends 
in  the  world  but  us  ;  and  that  is  why  we  like  to  take  care 
of  her.  The  Lord  left  her  to  us,  sir." 

"  What,  Owen  1  Is  it  possible  that  your  poor,  dear 
mother,  in  her  feeble  health  and  straightened  circum- 
stances, actually  kept  that  babe  for  charity  ?"  inquired 
Lacy,  in  surprise,  and,  if  it  must  be  said,  in  admiration. 

"  For  charity — oh  dear,  no,  sir  !  It  is  at  the  almshouse 
where  they  take  babes  for  charity,  and  the  babes  mostly 
die  of  it,  folks  say.  Oh,  no,  sir,  we  keep  the  other  little 
sister  for  love,"  said  Owen,  uttering,  in  his  unconscious 
innocence,  a  severe  sarcasm  against  the  county  poor-house. 

"  Give  me  back  that  parcel,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Lacy. 

Owen  yielded  it  up,  wondering  why  the  dealer  recalled 
his  gift. 

Mr.  Lacy  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  He  only  opened 
the  parcel  to  add  to  it  another  little  cloak,  and  then  he 
returned  it  to  Owen,  saying: 
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"  There,  my  lad,  the  first  cloak  I  put  in  was  for  your  own 
little  sister ;  and  the  second  is  for  the  other  little  one ;  but 
as  they  are  both  exactly  alike,  it  is  ha  nil}'  necessary  to 
bay  any  tiling  about  it." 

"  Oil,  I  do  thank  you  so  much,  sir!  so  very,  very  much  !'* 
said  Owen,  earnestly,  as  he  bowed  and  once  more  turned 
to  leave  the  shop. 

He  ran  across  the  street  in  great  glee,  pushed  open  the 
door,  and  ran  into  the  back  parlor,  where  his  mother  sat, 
nursing  her  own  child,  while  "the  other  little  sister1'  lay 
in  the  cradle  with  its  fists  in  its  mouth. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  the  morning,  my  boy?"  in- 
quired Amy,  with  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

"  Oh,  mother,  looking  for  work.  I  couldn't  find  any  ; 
but  Mr.  Lacy  has  promised  to  look  out  and  try  to  find 
some  for  me.  And  oh,  mother,  look  here  !  Look  what 
beautiful  cloaks  Mr.  Lacy  has  sent  to  the  two  little  sisters 
for  a  New  Year's  present !"  he  exclaimed,  eageny,  unwrap- 
ping the  parcel  and  displaying  the  cloaks. 

Amy  took  them  in  her  hands  and  looked  at  them,  half 
in  pleasure,  half  in  pain,  as  she  said  : 

"They  are  very  beautiful!  And  Mr.  Lacy  is  very,  very 
good.  Hut — 1  hate  to  accept  such  valuable  gifts  from  him, 
or  indeed  from  any  one,  Owen." 

"Oh,  but,  mother,  it  seems  to  be  his  practice  to  send 
New  Year's  presents  to  all  his  regular  customers.  So  it  is 
all  right,  you  sec." 

"I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  sends  such  valuable, 
nts  as  these  to  all  his  regular  customers.  And  be- 
sides, I  am  not  a  regular  one,  or  at  least  not  a  very  prolit- 
•able  one." 

"Oh,  mother,  if  you  mean  about  his  bill,  he  says  that  is 
of  no  consequence  at  all.  And  he  told  me  to  tell  you  he 
said  so." 

"  Ho  is  very  good,  but  of  course  he  will  want  his  money, 
sooner  or  later." 
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"It  will  be  later  then,  mother  dear." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Amy,  looking  at  the  cloaks  with  satis- 
faction and  desire — "  I  do  suppose  it  would  seem  ungrate- 
ful to  send  them  back.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  well  to 
do  so." 

"  Oh,- no,  no,  no,  mother,  dear  !  never  do  that!" 

"And  then  the  children  do  want  them  so  badly." 

"  Oh,  yes,  don't  they,  though  ?  They  hadn't  a  thing  to 
wear  out.  And  now,  mother  dear,  you  can  take  them  to 
church  to  be  christened,  can't  you?" 

"  Yes,  darling,  and  I  will  do  so,  the  very  next  christen- 
ing Sabbath." 

By  this  time  Amy  had  taken  one  of  the  cloaks,  and  was 
trying  it  on  her  baby  to  see  how  it  looked. 

Owen  watched  the  process  a  while,  and  then  he  took  up 
the  other  little  one,  and  began  to  dress  her  in  the  other 
cloak,  murmuring  to  her  with  infinite  tenderness: 

"  You  shall  have  your  'ittle  cloak  on  too.  Owen  will 
put  it  on  for  you." 

"  I  think,  Owen,  that  you  love  that  child  better  than  you 
do  your  own  sister." 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't,  mother,  dear.  But  this  is  such  a  poor 
little  sister.  And  you  don't  love  her  like  you  do  your  own 
baby." 

"It  is  not  natural  that  I  should,  Owen  ;  but  I  take  care 
of  her,  and  that  is  more  than  ^many  others  in  my  circum- 
stances would  do." 

"I  know  that,  mother,  dear.  You  take  care  of  her,  and 
that  is  very  good — very,  very  good.  But  you  don't  love 
her,  and  I  sorter  think." 

"Don't  say  'sorter,'  Owen." 

"  Well  then  I  kinder  think." 

"  That's  just  as  bad.     Say  '  rather. '  " 

"  I  rather  think  this  poor  little  sister  knows  you  don't 
love  her." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  Owen  ?" 
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"  Oh,  haven't  T  seen  her  put  up  her  poor  little  lip  to  cry 
when  you've  looked  at  her  so  !" 

"  Looked  at  her  1x>v\  Owen  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  know,  mother,  and  so  does  she ;  but  I  can't 
describe  it." 

"  I  suppose  T  do  look  gravely  on  the  child  sometimes. 
It  is  when  the  thought  crosses  my  mind,  that  but  lor  her, 
my  children  would  not  be  fatherless ;  but  I  do  it  involun- 
tarily. Heaven  knows  I  never  mean  to  be  unkind  to  the 
poor  babe  !"  said  Amy,  compunctiously. 

"  She  could  not  help  what  happened,  mother  dear. — You 
could  not  help  it,  Little  .May,  could  you'/  Look  at  mother, 
Little  May,  and  tell  her  so,"  said  Owen,  tenderly  raising 
the  child  and  holding  her  up  to  his  mother. 

Amy  stooped  and  kissed  the  babe,  with  so  much  real 
kindness  in  her  sad  eyes  that  the  little  creature  smiled, 
jumped  and  crowed  with  satisfaction. 

"  See  how  grateful  she  is  for  a  little  love,  mother  dear," 
said  Owen. 

"  You  give  her  a  good  deal  of  love,  Owen." 

"  Yes,  mother  dear,  I  will  love  her  as  long  as  I  live — my 
Little  May !"  said  Owen,  fondly. 

Yes,  it  was  true  !  Amy  did  not  love  the  little  creature 
that  Providence  had  cast  upon  her  care.  Partly  from  com- 
passion, partly  from  conscientiousness,  and  partly  from  a 
feeling  that  if  she  should  be  good  to  this  poor  orphan, 
Heaven  would  bless  her  own  children,  Amy  took  care  of 
Little  May. 

One  word  about  the  names  that  had  been  conferred  upon 
these  children.  At  first  Amy  had  called  her  own  child 
"my  baby."  And  in  speaking  of  her  to  Owen  she  called 
her  "your  little  sister."  But  she  called  the  other  child 
always  "the  other  baby.''  Owen  called  the  first  "little 
sister,"  and  the  second  "  the  other  little  sister."  But  at 
leii^tl1  it  had  become  expedient  to  distinguish  them  by 
other  names — and  so  the  child  of  Amy  was  called  Gladys 
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because  that  had  been  the  name  of  Doctor  Wynne's  mother 
and  favorite  sister ;  while  the  child  of  "  Nobody"  was 
called  Mary  because  that  simple  name  was  the  first  to 
occur  to  the  minds  of  the  family.  But  Gladys  was  soon 
shortened  to  Gay  and  Mary  to  May.  And  then  the  names 
were  lengthened  by  the  pet  prefix  "  Little,"  so  that  Gladys 
became  Little  Gay  and  Mary  became  Little  May.  Each 
name  seemed  to  suit  each  child  very  well ;  for  Gay  was  a 
lively,  dancing,  crowing  infant,  and  May  was  a  very  quiet 
one.  They  had  not  yet  received  the  rites  of  baptism,  be- 
cause Amy  had  no  decent  outer  garments  in  which  to 
present  them  at  the  altar.  But  that  difficulty  was  now 
removed  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lacy ;  and  Amy  resolved 
to  take  them  to  church  on  the  very  first  Sunday  that  the 
rites  of  baptism  should  be  administered. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

A  SURPRISE. 

How  goes  the  night  in  the  widow's  cot  ? 

Are  the  blinds  fast  closed  ?     Does  the  fire  shine  clear  ? 

Are  they  working  together  ?     Is  he  forgot  1— Edith  May. 

Ox  the  Friday  of  that  week,  after  the  house  had  been 
shut  up  for  the  night,  the  widow  and  her  little  family 
were  gathered  together  in  the  back  parlor. 

The  stove  was  burning  brightly  with  the  sticks  that  Owen 
had  gathered  in  the  woods. 

One  tallow  candle  stood  upon  the  round  table,  on  one 
side  of  which  sat  Amy,  engaged  in  needle-work ;  while  on 
the  other  side  sat  Owen,  with  his  slate  arid  books  before 
him. 

The  two  little  sisters  were  put  to  bed  for  the  night. 
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In  an  obscure  corner  behind  the  stove  stood  Nancy 
kneading  dough  for  the  next  day's  bread. 

While  they  were  all  thus  employed,  there  came  a  rap  at 
the  outer  door. 

Amy  dropped  her  work,  turned  pale  and  listened.  Poor 
Amy,  with  her  perpetually  overhanging  dread  of  duns,  was 
always  startled  by  every  knock,  whether  it  came  by  day 
or  by  night.  And  this  knock  was  peculiarly  startling  from 
its  coming  at  such  an  unusual  hour  of  the  night. 

Owen  pushed  aside  his  books,  jumped  up  and  ran  to  open 
the  door. 

Amy  held  her  breath. 

There  was  a  pleasant  voice  speaking ;  a  short  colloquy  ; 
and  then  Owen  re-entered  the  back  parlor,  saying: 

"  Mother,  dear,  it  is  Mr.  Lacy.     He  wants  to  see  yon." 

"  I  knew  it — oh  !  I  knew  it  would  come  at  last.  He 
wants  his  money,  and  I  have  not  a  cent  to  pay  him  !  After 
all  his  kindness  to  us,  too  !  Oh,  it  seems  so  ungrateful, 
so  dishonest,  so  unpardonable  in  me  !  Oh !  what  shall  I 
do  ?"  exclaimed  Amy,  clasping  her  hands,  trembling,  and 
growing  paler  than  before. 

"  I  somehow  don't  think  it  is  that,  mother,"  said  Owen. 

"  Oh,  yes — yes,  it  is  !  But  ask  him  to  come  in,  Owen. 
I  suppose  I  must  see  him,"  said  Amy,  in  desperation. 

Owen  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  then  re-entered, 
ushering  in  Mr.  Lacy,  who  came  bowing  and  smiling. 

Amy  arose  trembling,  leaned  with  one  hand  on  the  table 
for  support,  and  so  waited  to  receive  him. 

"  I  have  to  make  you  an  apology  for  coming  at  so  late 
an  hour,  Mrs.  Wynne.  But,  in  truth,  I  could  not  come 
earlier,"  said  Mr.  Lacy,  advancing  towards  her. 

"  No,  sir,"  faltered  Amy. 

"  The  fact  is  that  I  had  to  wait  until  the  shop  was  closed 
for  the  night." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Am}',  quaking. 
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"  I  hope  I  have  not  disturbed  you  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Lacy, 
observing  her  agitated  looks. 

"  Xot  at  all.  Will  you  sit  down,  sir  ?"  said  Amy,  mate 
ing  a  great  effort  to  control  herself  in  the  presence  of  this 
dreaded  creditor. 

Mr.  Lacy  bowed,  seated  himself  in  the  chair  that  had 
been  recently  occupied  by  Owen,  pushed  the  boy's  books 
and  slate  aside,  leaned  over  the  table  towards  Amy,  and 
said : 

"  I  called  this  evening  on  a  little  matter  of  business, 
Mrs.  Wynne." 

"  Oh,  1  know — I  know !  I  was  expecting  it.  It  ought 
to  have  been  paid  long  ago,  sir.  And  especially  after 
your  great  kindness  to  us  in  sending  us  those  beautiful 
cloaks  for  the  children.  And  it  should  have  been  paid,  sir, 
only  that— that— " 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Wynne,  what  are  you  talking  of?  I 
have  not  come  about  my  bill  I  I  do  not  even  know  its 
amount  yet.  I  have  not  even  made  it  out.  That  can 
wait  your  convenience.  It  will  not  break  me  if  I  never  get 
it.  Don't  distress  yourself  about  that.  I  am  in  no  sort  of 
a  hurry.  I  have  come  about  quite  another  affair." 

Amy  looked  up  with  surprise,  relief  and  curiosity  all 
blended  in  the  expression  of  her  wan  countenance. 

"  Your  son  was  over  to  my  place  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
learned  from  him  that  the  business  of  your  shop  had 
rather  fallen  off." 

"  Rather  ?     It  is  quite  gone,  sir,"  said  Amy. 

"As  regards  the  dispensary,  that  is  quite  natural  and 
unavoidable  ;  but  not  so  as  regards  the  perfumery." 

"  Sir,  our  stock  was  exhausted." 

"  So  I  understood  from  your  son.  And  also  that  you 
had  not — that  is  to  say  you  could  not — I  mean  it  was  not 
convenient  for  }-ou  to  renew  it  all  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Lacy, 
hesitatingly,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  shrink  from 
wounding  in  the  least  degree  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 
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"We  had  no  capital,  sir,"  answered  Amy,  frankly. 

"  Well,  but  you  have  credit." 

"  Credit  ?  Oh,  no,  sir  !  We  are  not  known  in  the  city  ; 
and  even  here  our  credit  must  suffer,  I  fear." 

"  Not  at  all.  Well,  Mrs.  Wynne,  to  tome  to  the  point,  I 
have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you." 

Amy  looked  up  again,  rather  in  doubt  this  time.  She 
had  suffered  eo  much,  poor  woman,  that  it  was  now 
habitual  with  her  to  fear  rather  than  to  hope. 

"It  is  this,  Mrs.  Wynne:  I  have  quite  a  fine  stock  of 
perfumery,  cutlery,  brushes,  and  so  forth,  which  I  really 
only  keep  for  the  accommodation  of  my  customers,  for  they 
are  not  in  the  strict  line  of  my  business.  Now  I  propose 
that  you  take  the  whole  stock  off  my  hands,  at  the  original 
wholesale  price.  You  can  make  thirty-three  and  a  third 
percent,  on  the  sales,  and  you  can  pay  me  the  original  cost 
when  convenient.  It  will  be  a  little  start  for  this  fine  lad 
of  yours  ;  and  you  can  gradually  increase  the  business  ; 
for  you  will  have  no  competitor  in  the  village,  as  I  shall 
not  keep  any  more  of  those  articles  ;  and  when  my  old 
customers  inquire  for  them,  I  will  send  them  over  to  you." 

"  Oh  !    Mr.  Lacy "  Amy  began  ;  but  emotion  choked 

her  voice,  tears  filled  her  C3-es,  and  she  covered  her  lace 
with  her  hands. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  say  a  single  word.  It  is  but 
fair  that  I  should  turn  this  little  trade  over  to  3-011.  I  do 
not  wish  to  monopolize  tlie  business  of  the  village.  Peo- 
ple must  live  and  let  live,  you  know,"  said  Lacy,  heartily. 

"  But  how  shall  I  thank  3*011  ?  What  can  I  say  to  you  ? 
I  was  so  frightened  when  you  came  in.  I  thought  that 
you  had  come  to  demand  your  just  dues  as  was  but  n 
able.  And  I  trembled  because  I  had  no  money  to  pay 
3-011.  I  had  expected  anger  and  reproaches,  and  instead  of 
that  you  came  with  sympathy  and  help.  Oh,  I  am  poor 
and  weak,  but  the  Lord  is  strong  and  mighty.  May  lie 
\ho  takes  my  sins  upon  Him,  take  this  debt  also,  and  may 
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He  greatly  recompense  you,"  said  Am}',  in  a  broken  and 
tremulous  voice. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne,  don't  make  so  much  of  a 
trifle.  What  I  do  is  only  what  any  just  man  would  do  in 
my  place.  It  is  very  little  and  the  only  merit  in  it  is  that 
it  is  done  willingly  and  gladly.  You  are  one  of  us  and 
j-ou  must  be  thought  of.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  that 
one  lone  widow  in  a  prosperous  village  like  this  should  be 
forgotten.  I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  such  a  thing 
as  a  poor  man,  woman  or  child  left  to  struggle  on  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  thriving  community  will  be  a  mere  tradition 
of  the  past  that  the  children  of  the  future  will  not  believe 
in,"  said  Lacy,  warmly. 

"  And  that  '11  be  the  millinarium,"  muttered  Nancy,  in  a 
low,  sarcastic  tone,  as  she  kneaded  her  dough  in  the  corner. 

"And  now,  Owen,  my  lad,"  said  Mr.  Lacy,  turning 
briskly  towards  the  boy,  "  do  you  prepare  your  shop  to 
receive  the  goods  and  I  will  send  them  over  to-morrow 
n»orning." 

And  before  any  one  could  answer  him,  Mr.  Lacy  shook 
hands  with  Amy  and  Owen,  and  left  the  house,  without 
the  slightest  doubt  on  his  mind  that  Amy  and  her  little 
son  would  finally  pay  him — the  uttermost  farthing  of  the 
debt. 

"  Well,  now,  that's  what  I  call  a  rale  gentleman,  every 
inch  of  him  !  I  didn't  use  to  think  so  !  I  didn't  use  to  like 
Marse  Lacy  at  all  1  And  I  used  to  cut  him  up  right  short, 
whenever  he  would  so  much  as  ax  arter  the  family.  But 
now  I  begin  to  perfectly  'dore  him  !"  said  Nancy,  emphati- 
cally, as  she  moved  to  the  oven  to  put  her  bread  to  bake. 

Amy  did  not  answer ;  probably  she  did  not  hear.  She 
dropped  her  arms  upon  the  table,  bowed  her  head  upon 
them  and  wept. 

Owen's  arms  were  around  her  neck  in  an  instant. 

"What  is  the  matter,  mother  dear?"  he  inquired. 

"  People  are  so  good  to  me,  Owen,"  was  all  her  answer, 
12 
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as  she  wiped  away  her  tears  and  resumed  her  needle* 
work. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  that  evening,  Owen  spoke 
up  briskly : 

••  Now,  Xancy,  if  you  will  let  me  have  a  bucket,  I  will 
go  to  the  pump  and  bring  some  water,  and  heat  it,  and 
give  the  counter  and  tho  cases  a  good  cleaning,  to  get 
them  ready  for  the  new  stock." 

Nancy  complied  with  his  request.  And  Owen  went  dili- 
gently to  work,  and  worked  on  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
to  prepare  the  shop  for  its  new  honors. 

Early  the  next  morning, Mr.  Lacy  sent  over  the  new  goods. 
And  Owen  had  a  fine  time  arranging  them  in  his  clean  cases. 

This  was  Saturday  morning,  when  many  of  the  country- 
people  came  in  to  the  village  to  do  their  shopping. 

And  Owen  had  scarcely  finished  arranging  the  pretty 
and  attractive  fancy  goods  under  their  glass  cover,  before 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  customer — sent  to 
him  of  course  by  Mr.  Lacy.  This  customer  wanted  to  buy 
a  set  of  brushes  and  combs  ;  some  tooth-powder  and  a  bot- 
tle of  cologne. 

Owen  had  to  refer  to  the  invoice,  before  he  could  set  a 
price  on  these  articles.  They  amounted  to  five  dollars  and 
a  half.  And  so  the  customer  put  a  half-eagle  and  a  half- 
dollar  into  the  hands  of  Owen,  who  proudly  put  them  into 
the  empty  till,  and  felt  that  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  had 
been  laid. 

Then  came  a  man  who  bought  a  set  of  razors  and  a  razor- 
strop.  And  then  a  woman  bought  a  pair  of  scissors.  And 
another  woman  bought  a  box  of  powder  and  a  pot  of  poma- 
tum. Then  a  negro  bought  a  pen-knife.  Among  these 
were  intermixed  a  few  idlers  who  priced  every  thing  and 
purchased  nothing. 

All  these,  purchasers  and  pricers,  had  applied  first  to 
Mr.  Lacy,  and  had  l>een  sent  by  him  over  to  Mrs.  Wynne. 

It  was  a  busy  and  a  happy  day  for   Owen.      He   never 
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left  the  shop  for  a  moment  until  the  hour  of  closing,  when 
he  was  called  in  to  supper. 

"Only  think,  mother  dear,"  he  said,  gleefully,  "I  have 
taken  in  to-day  eleven  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  !  At 
the  rate  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  profit,  that  is  nearly  four 
dollars  clear  gain  1  At  this  rate  we  shall  make  our  fortunes, 
mother  I" 

"  My  poor  boy,  I  do  not  wish  to  damp  your  hopes.  But 
you  must  not  be  too  sanguine,  Owen.  This  is  Saturday, 
you  know — the  very  busiest  day  in  the  week  with  shop- 
keepers. You  must  not  expect  to  sell  so  much  every  day," 
said  Amy,  gravely. 

"  I  know  that,  mother  dear.  I  make  allowance  for  that ; 
but  if  we  do  not  take  in  half  as  much  money  on  other  days — 
just  think!  \ve  shall  be  able  to  live  like  lords  and  have  meat 
two  or  three  times  a  week !" 

"You  forget,  Owen,  love.  Every  cent  of  that  money 
must  be  laid  by  as  fast  as  it  is  taken  in,  to  pay  Mr.  Lacy. 
Yes,  to  pay  him  all  I  not  only  for  the  stock  of  goods,  but 
for  the  mourning  we  bought  of  him  last  summer." 

"  I  know  that,  mother.     But — " 

"But  what,  Owen  ?" 

"  I  thought  we  would  lay  by  this  time  the  even  dollars 
and  take  the  odd  eighty-seven  cents  and  buy  something 
good  for  dinner  to-morrow." 

LTis  tone  was  a  pleading  one,  but  its  pleadings  were  not 
for  himself;  they  were  for  her,  that  beloved  and  suffering 
mother. 

But  Amy  did  not  understand  it  so  ;  and  it  was  of  him 
only  that  she  thought  as  she  asked : 

"  What  would  you  like,  Owen  ?" 

"  Oh !  mutton  soup  with  carrots  and  turnips,  and  rice 
and  drop  dumplings  in  it,"  answered  the  boy,  naming  a 
dish  that  poor  Amy,  who  was  always  both  hungry  and 
thirsty,  particularly  relished. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear.     You  are  right,  I  know.     We  wil] 
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invest  the  eight}'-seven  odd  cents  in  that  dinner,"  answered 
Amy,  -who  fondly  believed  that  she  was  only  consulting  her 
little  son's  appetite  wlien  she  gave  this  consent. 

'•  Hurry  up,  Nancy  !  Give  me  the  market-basket,  and  I 
will  run  over  to  the  market-shop.  I  know  they  haven't 
shut  up  yet.  They  never  do  on  Saturday  nights  until 
nearly  twelve  o'clock." 

Nancj7,  nothing  loth,  but  very  eager,  went  and  fetched 
the  basket ;  and  Owen  put  on  his  little  cloak,  took  it,  and 
started  on  his  errand. 

lint  his  mother  called  him  back. 

"  Owen,  love,  while  I  think  of  it,  you  had  better  take  the 
odd  dollar,  also,  and  buy  3rourself  a  pair  of  boots  to  wear  to 
church  to-morrow.  Your  old  ones  are  so  bad.  But  the 
round  sum  of  ten  dollars,  Owen,  must  be  put  by  sacredly, 
to  commence  the  fund  for  paying  Mr.  Lacy.  He  must  be 
paid,  even  before  we  think  of  saving  money  to  renew  the 
stock." 

"Yes,  indeed,  mother  dear  I  I  know  that!  Not  that  I 
think  Mr.  Lacy  is  bothering  himself  about  his  pay;  but 
still,  as  you  say,  he  must  have  it.  And  when  a  debt  is 
once  paid,  it  is  paid,  and  hasn't  to  be  'paid  over  again,'  as 
Nancy  says.  Now,  if  we  can  only  make  money  enough  to 
pay  .Mr.  Lacy,  and  to  pay  cash  for  our  next  stock,  and  have 
a  little  to  spend  as  we  go  along,  how  jolly  that  would  be  ! 
— Wouldn't  it,  mother  dear?"  said  Owen,  nodding  and 
laughing  as  he  left  the  shop. 

He  was  gone  about  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  came  in,  rosy,  happy  and  smiling,  with  his  big 
basket. 

Nancy  relieved  him  of  it,  while  he  pulled  off  his  cloak 
and  warmed  himself  at  the  stove. 

"Hi,  honey!   what  you    fetch   this  link   o'  B 
inquired  Nancy,  holding  up  the  article  in  question. 

"  Now,  Nancy  !  to  pretend  you  don't  know  I  Why,  neither 
mother  nor  I  ever  eat  sausage." 
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"  That's  just  what  I  axes  you  'bout.  What  }TOU  fetch  'urn 
for?" 

"  Why,  for  you  ;  you  know  you  never  eat  mutton  broth ; 
and  I  heard  you  say  you  were  'devotedly  fond  of  pork  sas- 
sage,'  "  laughed  Owen. 

"  Well,  and  so  I  is.  Mutton  broth  is  poor  wishy-washy 
tasteless  stuff;  but  pork  sassages — hush,  honey  !  There 
ain't  nothing  in  this  world  as  good  as  pork  sassages,  unless 
it  is  stewed  tripe  and  inguns,  or  fried  liver  and  bacon  done 
together.  There  !  them's  the  dishes  to  set  before  a  king !" 
siiid  Xancy,  with  a  sniff  of  satisfaction,  as  if  she  anticipated 
her  feast  for  the  next  day. 

"  Owen,  let  me  see  your  new  boots,"  said  Amy. 

"  Mother,  dear,  I  didn't  buy  any." 

"  What !  was  the  shoe-shop  shut  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  looked.  Indeed,  I  didn't  take 
the  other  dollar  with  me  ;  and  I  forgot  all  about  my  boots." 

"  My  poor  little  lad  !  When  will  you  ever  spare  thought 
upon  yourself?  I  will  send  Nancy  around  to  the  shop 
with  the  money,  and  she  can  buy  them  for  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  mother,  don't.  I  don't  want  any  new  boots. 
Look  at  mine !  They  ain't  handsome,  I  own.  The  patches 
on  them  are  too  big  and  clumsy ;  but  they  are  warm  and  dry, 
I  tell  you.  They  keep  out  the  cold  and  wet  first-rate,"  said 
Owen,  cheerfully,  holding  up  to  view  a  pair  of  boots  that 
hud  been  repaired  in  various  places,  with  so  much  regard 
to  strength  rather  than  to  elegance,  that  they  forcibly  re- 
minded the  beholder  of  the  celebrated  Cassim's  Slippers. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Amy  and  her  little  son  went 
to  church  as  usual. 

On  entering  their  pew,  the  first  object  that  met  their 
eyes  was  old  Mrs.  Morley,  the  minister's  wife,  seated  in  the 
parsonage  pew.  This  old  lad}-  had  been  confined  to  her 
house  by  a  trifling  though  persistent  indisposition  of  some 
weeks'  duration.  And  this  was  the  first  Sunday  of  her 
return  to  her  accustomed  place. 
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At  the  close  of  the  sen  ices,  Mrs  Morley,  -with  the  feeble 
step  of  age,  came  tottering  towards  Amy  to  speak  to  her. 

••  IIo\v  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand,  which  Amy  clasped.  "  I  have  been  uneasy  about 
you  and  3'our  little  ones,  very  uneasy  indeed,  my  dear  ;  but 
now  that  I  have  got  about  again,  I  intend  to  call  and  see 
after  you.  How  are  3~ou  getting  along,  my  dear  ?'' 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Mrs.  Morley.  Our  prospects  are 
something  better  than  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
year." 

"  Ah!  the  Xew  Year  is  a  renovator,  always." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  out  again,  dear  Mrs. 
Morley." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I'm  sure  you  are!  And  I  am  very  glad  to 
get  out.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  other  old  folks  ;  but 
as  for  me,  the  older  I  grow  the  less  I  like  confinement  to 
the  house  and  the  more  I  love  the  open  air  and  bright  sun — 
even  in  winter,  dear,  even  in  winter.  Good-bye,  dear ; 
goodie,  Owen,  my  boy;  try  to  be  a  comfort  to  3*our 
mother,"  said  the  old  Iad3',  extending  a  hand  each  to  Amy 
and  her  son. 

"Oh,  indeed  I  will  tr3r,  ma'am,"  said  Owen,  earnestly. 

"  He  does  tr3"  and  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  Mrs.  Morley," 
said  Amy,  tenderly. 

"That's  right !  the  Lord  bless  you  both,"  said  the  old 
lady,  pressing  their  hands,  and  then  turning  to  receive  her 
other  friends,  who  were  gathering  around  her  with  con- 
gratulations upon  her  recovery. 

A 1113-  and  her  son  walked  homeward  through  the  deep 
snow. 

"  Xow  for  the  mutton  broth  and  drop  dumplings,  mother 
dear !"  said  Owen,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  hungry  boy, 
as  they  entered  their  own  door. 

It  was  ready  to  be  taken  up.  And  l>y  the  time  Amy  and 
Owen  took  off  their  outer  garments,  the  dinner  was  steam- 
ing on  the  table: 
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The  half-famished  mother  and  son  sat  clown  and  ate  with 
a  keenness  of  appetite  unknown  to  those  that  "  i'are  sump- 
tuously every  day." 

Fortunately,  the  babies  were  both  asleep,  else  Amy 
would  have  had  little  chance  to  cat  her  dinner  in  peace. 

"  How  well  they  sleep  !"  she  said  at  length. 

"  Don't  the}''  though !"  exclaimed  Owen. 

"  Yes !  and  I  reckon  this  ole  'oman  knows  the  reason, 
too,"  said  Nancy,  nodding  her  head. 

"  Oh,  Nancy  !  I  hope  you  haven't  given  them  anything  !" 
exclaimed  the  mother,  in  alarm. 

"  I  ain't  give  'urn  no  physic,  if  you  mean  that.  But  you 
better  believe  I  took  up  some  of  this  broth  when  it  was 
well  b'iled,  and  afore  I  put  the  vege'bles  in,  and  give  'um 
both  as  much  as  they  could  eat !  And  didn't  they  open 
their  mouths  and  swallow  it  neither  ? — Hush,  honey.  You 
ought  to  seed  um.  And  they  been  sleeping  like  tops  ever 
since." 

"  But — Nancy,  was  that  proper  food  for  such  young 
children?" 

"  They's  more'n  six  months  old,  and  it  is  the  dead  o' 
winter  time — not  like  summer ;  and  altogether  it  is  time 
they  was  fed  on  some  thing  more  stronger  'an  your  milk ! 
Look  how  much  good  it's  a-doing  of  um.  Look  how  they 
sleeps.  When  did  you  ever  see  um  sleep  like  this  afore?" 

Am}r  looked  and  saw  that  the  proof  was  conclusive. 

"  They  is  satisfied  now,  they  is.  Hush,  honey  !  I  know 
how  to  manage  children.  I  didn't  fetch  up  thirteen  dout 
losing  one  for  nothing,  did  I  ?  Better  b'lieve  I  know 
what  I'm  doing." 

Amy,  looking  at  the  children,  seemed  to  think  it  likely 
that  Nancy  did  know  what  she  was  doing. 

And  soon  after  she  and  her  son  arose  from  the  table  to 
give  that  worthy  creature  an  opportunity  of  solacing  her- 
self with  her  favorite  dish  of  "  sassage." 

And  the  afternoon  and  evening  passed  in  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

STRUGGLES. 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 

Each  evening  sees  its  close. 
Something  attempted,  something  rf)n«, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose  — Longfellow. 

OWEN    arose    bright   and    early   on    Monday    morning 
Gayly  he  took  down  the   shutters  and  opened  the  shop; 
then  he  lighted  a  little  fire  in  the  small  cylinder  stove,  and 
went   behind    the    counter   and    arranged    his  show-< 
lastly  he  seated    himself  on  the   high  stool,  at  the   shop 
desk,  and  began  to  study  the  invoice  furnished  him  by  .Mr. 
Lacy,  that  he  might  be  well  posted  in  the  retail  prices  of 
the  goods.     He  did  this  while  waiting  for  customers. 

But  the  early  morning  passed  and  no  customers  came  in. 

At  eight  o'clock  Nancy  called  him  into  the  back  parlor 
to  breakfast. 

He  went  in,  just  a  little  discouraged.  But  he  had 
scarcely  sat  down,  and  helped  himself  to  some  of  the  hash 
made  of  the  cold  mutton  left  from  yesterday's  dinner, 
when  the  shop  bell  rang  sharply.  It  was  made  to  ring  by 
the  opening  of  the  door. 

Owen  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  and  eagerly  ran  into 
the  shop.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  again. 

"  Mother  dear,  it  is  the  woman  whose  husband  keeps  the 
bar  at  the  Elm  Tree  Inn.  She  wants  to  get  some  things 
on  credit.  Must  I  let  her  have  them  ?" 

"Of  course,  Owen,"  said  Amy. 

Owen  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  though  ho  had  some 
objection  to  advance;  but  finally  he  turned  and  went  to 
obey  his  instructions.  This  time  he  was  gone  half  an 
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hour,  nt  the  end  of  which  he  returned,  looking  a  little  de- 
pressed. 

"  She  got  seven  dollars  worth,  mother  dear,"  he  said. 

"  Did  she,  love  ?     She  was  a  good  customer." 

"  I  don't  know,  mother.  Father  didn't  think  she  was, 
although  he  let  her  have  things  on  credit.  She  has  been 
on  our  books  for  ever  so  long,  mother." 

"  Ah,  Owen,  so  are  we  on  other  people's,  darling  !  We 
must  give  and  take,  dear." 

"  Yes;  mother,  but  we  are  on  other  people's  books  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  that  we  cannot  do  without.  And  we 
pay  as  fast  as  we  can.  But  this  woman,  Mrs.  Ball,  mother, 
runs  in  debt  for  luxuries  like  otto  of  i-oses,  and  bear's 
grease,  and  rouge,  and  lily-white,  and  she  seldom  or  never 
pays,  and  there  are  so  many  like  her,  mother  dear ! — 
Enough  in  every  village  to  break  every  tradesman  in  it  if 
they  would  trust  them.  Mother,  are  you  going  to  credit 
these  people  ?"  inquired  Owen,  very  anxiously. 

"  My  love,  I  must !  I  ask  credit,  Owen,  and  I  am  not 
refused.  Therefore  when  credit  is  asked  of  me,  I  must 
give  it." 

"  Yes,  mother,  but  there  is  such  a  difference  in  our  cases. 
We  run  in  debt  because  we  can't  help  it,  and  we  mean  to 
pa}-.  But  these  other  people,  it  seems  to  me,  run  in  debt 
because  they  can  do  it,  and  thejr  never  mean  to  pay  ! 
Mother,  you  don't  know  how  many  names  are  on  poor 
father's  books  !  And  as  to  these  goods  that  we  have  got 
now,  mother,  it  seems  not  right  treatment  of  Mr.  Lacy  to 
risk  them  by  selling  them  on  credit,  at  least  until  we  have 
made  enough  inone}'  by  cash  sales  to  pay  him  for 
them." 

"  There  may  be  some  reason  in  what  you  say,  little  son ; 
but  the  whole  case  comes  to  this — that  as  long  as  we  have 
the  face  to  ask  credit  in  the  village,  we  cannot  have  the 
face  to  refuse  it !" 

"  Oh,  mother  I    I  wouldn't  refuse  it  to  any  one  who  was 
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known  to  be  good  pay  ;  only  to  suspicious  people.     Mother 
dear,  all  our  success  depends  on  doing  a  cash  business  !" 

"  You  wouldn't  refuse  it  to  any  one  who  was  known  to 
be  good  pay.  Owen,  my  boy,  are  we  known  to  be  good 
pay  ?  By  no  means.  And  }-et  no  one  refuses  to  credit  us. 
We  must  do  as  we  are  done  by." 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  there  is  such  a  difference,  if  you 
would  but  see  it !"  said  the  boy. 

But  Amy  would  not  "see  it."  And  her  little  son  was 
forced  to  obey  her. 

Owen  had  scarcely  finished  his  breakfast  before  the  shop 
bell  rang  sharply  again. 

He  hurried  away  to  answer  his  summons. 
This  time  the  visitor  was   a   young  lady,   who  priced 
every  article  in  the  case  and  then  bought  a  lead-pencil  for 
which  she  paid  ten  cents,  and  went  away. 

And  that  was  the  only  cash  customer  Owen  had  all  day. 
But  then  Monday  was  always  a  "slow"  day  for  business. 
The  following  days  were  rather  faster ;  yet  at  the  close 
of  the  week,  when  the  young  shop-keeper  made  up  his 
book,  he  found  that  he  had  made  nothing  at  all.  His 
cash  sales  did  not  cover  expenses,  and  his  credit  sales  he 
knew  would  be  more  than  half  clear  loss. 

Owen  knew  where  the  evil  lay — in  the  fatal  habit  of 
trusting  untrustworthy  people !  But  he  could  not  remedy 
that  evil  while  his  gentle,  tender-hearted,  confiding  mother 
insisted  that  credit  should  be  given  to  all  who  ask  it,  be- 
cause credit  had  been  given  to  her. 

Young  as  he  was,  Owen  saw  ver}r  clearly  to  what  all  this 
tended. 

As  other  boys  have  been  endowed  with  genius  for  art, 
science,  or  literature,  so  Owen  Wynne  was  gilled  with 
that  wonderful  commercial  talent  that  afterwards  made  his 
name  so  famous  among  the  merchant  princes  of  our 
country. 

He  gently  and  respectfully,  in  his  boyish  way,  tried  to 
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nrgue  with  his  mother  on  her  ruinous  manner  of  ordering 
the  business  of  the  shop,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  We  all 
know  that  mules  are  perfectly  docile  animals  compared  to 
one  of  these  gentle  creatures  like  Ainy,  when  they  have 
once  formed  a  resolution  that  they  deem  to  be  right. 
Mules  may  be  molliQcd  and  mountains  moved  ;  but  not 
they  ! 

There  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  taken  in  by 
Owen  each  week.  But  every  dollar  of  this  money  was 
sacredly  laid  by  to  pay  Mr.  Lacy.  And  never  except  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  week's  accounts,  there  happened  to  be  a 
few  loose  dimes  left,  did  Amy  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
little  fresh  beef  or  mutton. 

Owen  worked  harder  and  more  zealously  than  ever.  As 
there  was  no  money  to  spare  to  buy  fuel,  and  very  little  to 
buy  meat,  Owen  was  still  obliged  to  gather  sticks  for  the 
fire  and  to  set  traps  for  the  wild  game.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  do  all  this  without  neglecting  the  shop,  Owen 
arose  each  morning  long  before  it  was  daylight,  went  to 
the  woods,  and  examined  his  trap ;  took  any  game  that 
might  have  been  caught  in  it,  reset  it,  and  then  gathered  a 
large  basketful  of  sticks  to  fetch  home.  In  two  or  three 
trips  he  would  gather  enough  to  last  the  day  through. 
And  from  this  last  trip  he  would  return  in  time  to  kindle 
the  fire  ready  against  Nancy  came  down  to  get  breakfast, 
and  to  open  the  shop  for  the  first  customer. 

About  this  time  Amy  also  got  a  little  work  to  do. 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  the  neighborhood  going  to  be 
married.  And  every  dressmaker  and  seamstress  in  the 
village  was  set  to  work  to  make  up  her  wedding  clothes. 
Among  the  rest  Amy  received  her  share.  And  she  worked 
diligently  day  and  night,  sparing  herself  not  in  the  least. 
And  the  money  made  by  her  needle-work  she  intended  to 
lay  by  towards  paying  her  quarter's  rent. 

Oh  !  that  dreaded  rent-day,  with  no  ready  money  to 
meet  it,  how  it  haunted  the  mind  of  the  poor  young  widow, 
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sleeping  or  waking !  To  be  sure  Mr.  Miller,  hor  landlord, 
was  "  The  mildest-mannered  man  alive,"  and  she  had  feared 
him  less  than  all  her  creditors.  But  still  Amy  had  seen  too 
much  of  life  and  character  to  draw  any  very  confident  con- 
clusions from  mere  manner. 

And  so  not  without  just  reason  she  tormented  herself 
with  the  question — Should  the  next  rent-day  find  her  with- 
out money  to  meet  the  just  demands  of  her  landlord,  what 
might  he  not  do  ?  lie  might,  if  he  chose,  seize  and  sell  all 
her  goods  and  chattels,  and  turn  her  and  her  children  into 
the  street  to  starve  or  beg. 

Amy  shuddered  at  the  bare  possibility,  and  worked  more 
diligently  than  ever,  deeming  that  no  toil,  however  hard, 
could  be  too  great  to  be  undertaken  to  save  her  children 
from  such  a  fate. 

But  Amy  Wynne  was  sinking  under  her  accumulated 
burdens.  The  combined  effects  of  anxiety,  close  confine- 
ment to  the  house,  incessant  needle-work,  insufficient  food, 
and  the  draft  made  upon  her  constitution  by  the  nursing 
of  the  two  children — all  acting  at  once  upon  an  organiza- 
tion originally  very  delicate,  were  pressing  Amy  towards 
her  grave.  She  wasted  thinner.  Iler  fevers  came  in 
earlier  and  lasted  longer  each  day.  She  continued  her 
cheap  regimen  of  bread  and  tea;  and  on  Sundaj'S  only  she 
indulged  in  a  little  meat.  Every  morning,  when  breakfast 
was  over,  the  teapot  was  filled  with  water  and  set  on 
the  top  of  the  stove,  and  during  the  day  Amy,  when  she 
felt  feverish,  thirsty  and  weak,  and  ready  to  sink  with  ex- 
haustion, took  a  cup  of  this  overdrawn  tea,  which  fitfully 
satisfied  her  thirst,  and  seemingly  renewed  her  strength. 
But  as  she  took  it  without  milk  or  sugar,  which  she  could 
not  afford  to  use  so  freely,  it  was  but  a  pure  nervous  stimu- 
lant, which  in  the  end  did  her  more  harm  than  good. 

She  coughed  but  little  during  the  day;  but  as  soon  as 
she  lay  down  at  night  the  cough  commenced  and  racked 
her  fragile  frame  at  intervals  until  the  morning. 
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Her  little  son  knew  not  much  of  his  mother's  sufferings 
during  the  day.  Her  patience,  her  courage  and  her  cheer- 
fulness misled  him  as  much  as  did  her  sparkling  eyes  and 
crimson  cheeks  and  lips. 

But  at  night,  while  Amy  lay  awake  coughing  in  one 
room,  Owen  lay  listening  and  grieving  in  the  other.  Often 
he  would  rise  and  go  to  her  door  and  say : 

"  Mother  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Can  I  do  any  thing 
for  you  ?  May  I  come  in  ?" 

But  between  her  paroxysms  of  coughing,  Amy  would 
answer : 

"  It  is  only  my  cough ;  I  shall  get  over  it  presentlj'. 
You  can't  do  any  thing  for  me,  dear.  Go  back  to  bed, 
Owen." 

And  she  would  try  to  smother  her  cough  under  the  bed- 
clothes, least  it  should  distress  her  little  son. 

And  he  would  return  to  his  bed  and  lie  there,  with  the 
silent  tears  trickling  dojvn  his  cheeks,  listening  and  watch- 
ing until  "tired  nature's  sweet  restorer"  pressed  his  eye- 
lids down  in  forgetfulness. 

It  was  on  a  fine  afternoon  about  this  time  that  Mrs. 
Morley  paid  her  promised  visit.  She  entered  the  shop 
while  Owen  was  standing  behind  the  counter  waiting  for 
customers.  She  spoke  cheeringly  to  the  lad ;  asked  him 
after  his  mother ;  bought  a  bottle  of  aromatic  salts  to 
encourage  the  business,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  little 
back  parlor  to  look  for  Amy. 

The  young  mother  had  just  finished  nursing  her  own  child 
and  had  laid  it  in  the  cradle,  which  she  was  slowly  rocking 
with  her  foot,  while  she  was  holding  the  other  babe  to  her 
bosom.  Her  face  was  more  wasted  than  ever  before  ;  her 
cheeks  were  hollow  and  crimsoned,  and  her  eyes  were  un- 
naturally bright  with  the  consuming  fever  that  was  feed- 
ing on  her  vitals.  Her  needle-work  lay  in  a  basket  on  the 
stand  ready  to  be  snatched  up  in  an  instant. 

Mrs.  Morley  positively  recoiled  in  dismay. 
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What  a  picture  of  an  overtasked  life  did  the  poor  young 
widowed  mother  present,  as  she  sat  there  with  her  fevered 
frame  between  the  cradle  and  the  work-stand,  rocking  one 
c-liild,  nursing  another,  and  glancing  eagerly  at  her  sewing 
as  though  she  felt  she  had  no  time  to  lose. 

Amy  arose  nervously  to  meet  her  visitor  ;  laid  patient 
Little  May,  only  half  satisfied,  in  the  foot  of  the  cradle  ; 
arranged  her  own  disordered  dress  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  Mrs.  Morlcy,  saying  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  out  this  fine  afternoon,  ma'am. " 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  Have  you  been  ill  ?"  inquired  the  old  lady,  as  she 
slowly  sank  into  the  chair  that  Amy  had  set  for  her. 

"  Oh,  no  !  It  is  only  my  old  cough  that  has  been  a 
little  aggravated  by  a  cold  I  took  during  the  hard  weather. 
It  will  wear  off  in  the  spring.  It  always  docs,"  said  Amy, 
with  a  smile,  as  she  resumed  her  seat. 

"  How  are  you  getting  along,  my  dear?" 

"  Oh,  better  than  we  could  expect !  The  little  shop  ia 
doing  quite  well  for  a  beginning." 

"  Do  you  clear  expenses,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  not  yet ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so.  Besides,  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  needle-work.'' 

"  Do  you  take  in  needle-work  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  gladly,  whenever  I  can  get  it  to  do,"  said 
Amy,  lifting  the  garment  that  was  on  hand  from  the  work- 
basket,  and  handing  it  to  Mrs.  Morlcy. 

"And  is  this  a  specimen  of  your  work,  my  dear?"  said 
the  old  lady,  examining  critically  the  line  tucking  of  the 
cambric  skirt,  for  that  was  the  article  in  question. 

"Yes,  madam.  It  is  a  part  of  Miss  Mini's  wedding  outfit 
i  have  a  dozen  of  them  to  make." 

"  All  tucked  like  these  ?" 

"  All  tueki'd  as  much;   but  each  in  a  different  style." 

"  It  is  beautiful  sewing!  beautiful  !  Ilow  much  docs  she 
give  you  a-piece  for  making  tin 
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"Fifty  cents." 

Mrs.  Morley  stared. 

Amy  smiled. 

"  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  make  one  of  these  skirts  ?" 
asked  the  old  lady. 

"  I  can  make  one  in  two  days,  by  rising  early  and  sitting 
up  late,"  said  Amy. 

"  It  is  shameful  I" 

"  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Morley,  don't  let  us  commence  the  old 
plaint  of  poor  needlewomen's  wages  1  It  will  do  no  good. 
It  can't  be  helped,  I  do  suppose,"  said  Amy,  with  a  smile. 

"  But,  Amy,  my  dear  child,  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
confine  yourself  to  sewing  at  all." 

"  But  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  work,"  said  Amy. 

"  For  such  a  mere  pittance  !  It  will  take  you  a  month 
to  finish  this  dozen  of  tucked  cambric  skirts.  And  then 
you  will  have  but  six  dollars." 

"  If  I  did  not  do  them,  I  should  have  nothing." 

"  But  it  is  killing  you.  You  are  discounting  your  life  to 
get  a  present  living  ;  if  it  is  a  living,  which  I  doubt." 

"  It  is  necessary,"  repeated  Amy. 

"  Well,  if  it  really  is  necessary  for  you  to  take  in  needle- 
work, I  can  give  you  some,  my  dear,  and  give  you  fair 
pay." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  thank  you  so  much  !"  said  Amy,  gratefully. 

"  I  always  used  to  make  up  all  my  husband's  and  my 
son's  shirts  ;  but,  lately,  they  fancy  that  it  hurts  me  ;  and 
so,  whether  I  like  to  do  it  or  no,  they  won't  let  me.  Why, 
my  dear,  I  daren't  be  caught  at  work.  And  what  with 
their  watching  over  me,  and  taking  me  out  for  airings,  and 
coddling  me  in  various  ways,  I  haven't  time  to  mend  my 
own  gloves.  I  haven't,  indeed.  And,  now,  I  have  a  dozen 
of  shirts  for  my  husband,  and  another  dozen  for  my  son,  to 
be  made  up,  and  you  shall  make  them,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  do  so  !" 

"The  minister's  shirts  are  to  be  all  ruffled.     lie  likes  to 
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wear  them  as  he  wore  them  in  his  young  days ;  and  I  can't 
blame  him.'' 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  used  to  know  some  old  gentlemen,  in  New 
York,  who  always  wore  ruflled-shirts,"  said  Amy,  smiling. 

"  Yes.  AVell,  my  dear,  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  make 
u  ruffled  shirt  ?" 

"  I  can  make  one  very  easily  in  two  days." 

"  Without  sitting  up  late  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes !" 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  I  will  give  you  a  dollar  a-piece  for 
making  the  ruffled-shirts." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Morley  !  that  is  very  liberal." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  what  everybod}-  should  give.  And 
now — my  son's  shirts  are  only  plaited.  How  long  will  it 
take  you  to  make  one  of  them  ?" 

"  Only  a  day." 

"  Without  sitting  up  late?" 

"  N-no.     I  shall  have  to  work  after  candle-light." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  seventy-live  cents  a-piece  for 
them.  Will  that  pay  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  abundantly  !  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  to  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Morley." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  say.  I  shall  only  be  giving  you  a  fair 
price  for  good  work." 

During  this  time,  little  May  had  been  stretching  out  her 
arms,  trying  to  rise  from  the  cradle,  and  crowing  persua- 
sively. 

But  Amy  was  too  much  occupied  to  observe  her.  And 
now,  therefore,  she  set  up  a  piteous  wail. 

Amy  immediately  took  her  up  and  put  her  to  her  bosom. 

"Why,  my  dear  .Mrs.  Wynne,  you  do  not  surely  nurse 
that  child  in  your  feeble  state  of  health?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Morley. 

"  Oh,  3'es  ;  how  could  I  possibly  wean  her  ?  It  would 
seem  so  hard  to  make  any  diiferent-e  between  them!"  said 
Amy,  tenderly. 
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"'Any  difference  between  IhemT  Between  whom?" 
inquired  the  minister's  wile,  with  perplexity. 

"  Between  this  and  my  own  child,"  replied  Amy. 

"  But  is  not  that  your  own  child  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am.  This  is  the  other  little  babe.  There 
is  mine  asleep  in  the  cradle." 

"  But — you  never  mean  to  say  that  you  have  got  that 
strange  baby  in  the  house  yet  and  are  nursing  both  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Morley,  in  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  3res.     I  cannot  help  it." 

"Well,  I  hope  the  child's  friends  pay  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Morley,  expressing  the  very  same  thought  that  had  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Lacy. 

"  The  child  has  no  friends  as  far  as  I  know,  Mrs. 
Morley." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  W3*nne  !  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me 
that  in  your  feeble  health  and  with  your  little  means,  you 
are  burdening  yourself  with  the  care  and  support  of  that 
child  ?" 

The  tears  filled  Amy's  eyes.  She  had  been  as  much 
criticized  and  blamed  for  her  care  of  the  outcast  infant  as 
if  the  act  had  been  a  sin  instead  of  a  good  deed ;  and  she 
answered  nervously : 

"  I  can't  help  it !  How  can  I,  Mrs.  Morley?  The  unfor- 
tunate babe  was  left  on  my  hands.  There  is  no  one  but 
me  to  take  care  of  her.  If  any  one  else  would  adopt  the 
babe  and  do  a  better  part  by  her  than  I  can  do,  I  should 
be  very  glad  both  on  her  account  and  on  my  own.  But 
no  one  comes  forward  to  take  the  babe,  and  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  keep  her." 

"  Amj',  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  in  a  gentler  tone, 
"  You  could  send  her  to  the  asylum." 

"  That  is,  to  the  almshouse." 

'*  Yes,  there  is  a  ward  there  for  the  reception  of  found- 
lings." 

"  I  could  not  send  her  there,  Mrs.  Morley.     It  is  certain 
13 
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that  the}'  have  never  raised  a  child  in  that  ward.  And 
besides  Owen  is  so  fond  of  her,  that  it  would  half  break  his 
In-art  to  have  her  sent  there.  No,"  said  Am}-,  looking 
pitifully  down  on  the  child  and  speaking  as  to  her — "  No, 
Lily  May.  I  will  not  send  Owen's  Lily  May  to  the  alms- 
house." 

"  Lily — what  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Morley  rather  sharply, 
for  she  was  half  provoked  with  what  she  mentally  called 
Amy's  whim  of  keeping  the  outcast  child  when  she  might 
send  it  to  the  asylum. 

"  Lily  May,"  said  Amy,  smiling.  "  Her  name  is  Mary, 
and  we  called  her  first  Little  Mary,  and  then  Little  May. 
But  Owen  calls  her  Lily  May." 

"And  what  is  your  own  child  named  ?" 

"  Gladys;  we  call  her  by  the  abbreviative  of  that  name. 
We  call  her  Ga}-,  and  Little  Gay.  But  Owen  calls  her 
Lily  Gay.  You  see,"  said  Amy,  deprecatingly,  "Owen 
dotes  on  his  two  little  sisters,  and  Lily  May  and  Lily 
Gay  are  his  fond  names  for  them." 

"  His  two  little  sisters  !  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne, 
you  surely  have  not  adopted  the  little  stranger  to  bring  it 
up  as  your  own,  entirely  !  You  have  no  idea  what  a  bur- 
den it  will  be  to  you.  A  burden  that  will  grow  heavier 
and  heavier  every  year." 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  know.  '  Sufficient  unto  the 
da}'  is  the  evil  thereof,"  said  Amy. 

"  But,  my  dear  woman,  be  persuaded.  Send  the  child 
to  tin- v.syluni.  You  are -not  able  either  in  health  or  in 
purse  to  charge  yourself  with  the  support  of  it." 

"If  any  good  Christian  will  come  forward  and  adopt 
Little  May,  I  will  give  her  up;  not  otherwise." 

"  Amy,  Amy,  you  give  your  friends  little  encouragement 
to  help  you." 

"The  Lord  will  provide,"  replied  Amy. 

"  But  why  are  you  so  determined  on  the  subject  of  keep- 
ing this  child  ?" 
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Tears  stood  in  Amy's  eyes  to  be  so  badgered  by  the 
well-meaning  old  lady.  At  first  she  could  not  speak ; 
but  presently  she  lifted  her  head  with  gentle  dignity  and 
answered  reverently : 

"  Why  do  I  persist  in  keeping  this  child  ? — Because  our 
dear  Saviour  has  said :  '  Whoso  receiveth  one  such  little 
child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me.'  " 

The  minister's  wife  was  rebuked  and  silenced.  She 
could  find  no  answer  to  make  to  this. 

On  the  contrary,  when  she  arose  to  take  leave,  she  held 
Amy's  hand  within  her  own  for  a  few  moments  while  she 
said : 

"  Amy,  my  dear,  not  according  to  worldly  prudence, 
but  according  to  the  highest  Christian  principles,  I  believe 
you  are  right,  and  the  Lord  will  bless  you." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Morley,"  said  Amy,  deprecatingly,  "I  could 
no  more  send  Little  May  to  the  almshouse  than  I  could 
send  my  own  child.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  could  really 
love  her  as  well  as  I  love  my  own  ;  that  seems  impossible ; 
but  I  try  to  make  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
children.  And  I  have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  if  I  am 
good  to  this  poor  little  motherless  child,  the  Lord  will 
greatly  bless  my  own  children;  will  care  for  them — after 
I  am  gone." 

"The  Lord  will  protect  you,  and  all  yours,  my  doar. 
But  do  not  talk  of  leaving  your  children.  You  will  bo 
spared  to  them  many  years,  I  hope." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  said  Amy,  smiling. 
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Along  her  check  the  deepening  red 
Told  where  the  feverish  hectic  fed, 

And  yet  each  fatal  token  gave 
T»  the  mild  beauty  of  her  face 
A  nearer  and  a  dearer  grace, 

Un warning  of  the  grave. —  Whittier. 

OWEN  let  Mrs.  Morley  out,  and  then  entered  the  back 
parlor,  where  his  mother  still  sat  with  little  May  on  her  lap. 

As  the  door  between  the  parlor  and  the  shop  had  been 
left  open,  Owen  had  heard  enough  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween his  mother  and  her  visitor  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand something  of  its  purport.  Wherever  Little  May 
and  the  security  of  her  shelter  in  the  home-nest  was  con- 
cerned, Owen's  faculties  were  all  on  the  alert.  He  was  the 
little  champion  for  the  helpless  child.  He  now  approached 
his  mother,  put  his  arm  around  her  neck,  and  stood  look- 
ing fondly  down  upon  the  babe  on  her  lap,  and  whispered 
softly : 

"  Mother,  dear,  I  heard  what  Mrs.  Morley  was  trying  to 
persuade  you  to  do.  But  you  won't,  will  }-ou  ?  You  will 
never  send  poor  Lily  May  away,  will  you,  mother,  dear  ?" 

"  No,  never,  my  darling.  If  there  was  no  other  reason 
for  keeping  her,  I  would  do  it  for  your  sake.  Do  you  think 
mother  would  send  any  thing  away  }rou  love,  Owen,  even  if 
it  was  a  kitten  ?  Don't  be  frightened  for  your  pet,  rny 
dear.  She  shall  share  yours  and  your  sister's  home  as 
long  as  I  live  to  keep  one  over  your  heads.  And  if  I  can- 
not love  her  quite  as  well  as  I  love  my  own  children,  I  will 
at  least  take  as  good  care  of  her,"  said  Amy. 

The  ringing  of  the  shop  bell  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion. 
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Owen  hastily  kissed  his  mother,  and  ran  in  to  wait  upon 
the  customer. 

No,  Amy  could  not  love  the  little  outcast  as  she  loved 
her  own  children.  It  was  perhaps  neither  natural  nor  pos- 
sible that  she  should.  But  Amy  was  unconscious  how  much 
this  difference  of  feeling  influenced  her  actions  towards 
them. 

She  thought  she  treated  the  children  with  strict  impar- 
tiality. And  in  some  respects  she  did  so.  She  divided  the 
pap  or  the  broth  that  was  made  for  them  equally  between 
them.  She  made  for  each  the  same  number  of  slips,  caps 
and  socks.  She  dressed  them  exactly  alike.  During  the 
day  both  occupied  the  same  cradle  at  her  feet.  And  at 
night  both  slept  in  the  same  crib  beside  her  bed. 

In  short,  the  children  were  fed,  clothed  and  lodged  with 
a  strict  regard  to  "even-handed  justice."  But  when  both 
woke  up  hungry  at  the  same  moment,  it  was  always  Little 
Gay  who  was  caught  up  laughing,  leaping  and  crowing  on 
her  mother's  lap — was  pressed  to  that  mother's  bosom 
closest  and  held  there  the  longest,  while  the  fondest  caresses 
and  the  brightest  smiles  were  lavished  upon  her.  And  mean- 
while Little  May  was  left  in  the  cradle  to  suck  her  fists  and 
wait  her  turn  to  be  taken  up ;  when  Amy,  worn  out  for 
the  time  by  her  own  idolized  child,  would  have  nothing  for 
the  little  alien  but  an  exhausted  bosom  and  a  tired  counte- 
nance. 

When  their  dresses  were  cut  out,  if  the  patterns  fell 
short,  and  one  of  the  garments  had  to  be  scant,  it  was 
sure  to  be  Little  May's.  When  they  shared  the  same  cra- 
dle it  was  Little  May  who  had  to  sleep  at  the  foot.  When 
they  lay  in  the  same  crib  at  night,  it  was  Little  Gay  who 
lay  on  the  side  next  her  mother.  So  in  a  hundred  uncon- 
cious  ways  Amy  betrayed  the  difference  in  her  feelings  be- 
tween her  own  child,  whom  she  tenderly  loved  and  proudly 
delighted  in,  and  the  little  alien,  whom  she  only  pitied  and 
tolerated. 
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Young  as  these  children  were — scarcely  seven  months 
old — the  cHerts  of  this  difference  in  treatment  began  to  be 
visible  in  them. 

(Jay  was  a  joyous,  dancing,  romping  little  t3rrant,  who, 
when  awake,  could  not  be  kept  still  for  an  instant;  who, 
when  displeased,  squalled  angrily  and  importunately;  who 
would  strike  her  brother  in  the  face  just  as  quickly  as  she 
would  kiss  him ;  and  who  did  all  these  things,  not  from 
perversity  or  ill-nature,  but  from  exuberance  of  life  and 
baby  wilfulness. 

May  was  the  opposite  of  all  this.  She  was  meek,  patient, 
sensitive.  When  awake  she  would  lie  long  in  the  cradle, 
making  no  complaints,  she  was  so  used  to  be  so  left.  She 
seldom  laughed  ;  but  when  she  was  pleased,  a  sweet,  in- 
tense smile  would  deepen  the  dimples  iu  her  pretty  mouth 
and  half  close  her  violet  eyes.  She  seldom  cried;  but 
when  she  was  hurt,  her  little  under-lip  would  tremble  and 
her  eyes  swim  with  tears.  She  had  a  wistful  way  of  watch- 
ing the  eyes  of  those  around  her — and  no  one  knows  how 
much  she  was  affected  by  their  expression — if  it  was  lov- 
ing, with  what  comfort;  if  it  was  otherwise,  with  what 
pain  !  It  seems  a  dreadful  thing  to  say;  but  really  it  ap- 
peared that  the  very  first  impression  this  poor  babe  -re- 
ceived in  life  was  that  she  had  no  right  to  be  there  at  all. 
That  she  was  where  she  was  by  sufferance  only.  Yes!  long 
before  the  poor  infant  could  have  possibly  ktiomi  her  alien 
state  in  this  family,  she  felt  it,  and  it  saddened  the  dawn 
of  her  life. 

Owen  saw  all  this,  and  while  it  deepened  his  pity  for  the 
helpless  child,  it  also  increased  his  love  for  her.  He  showed 
this  in  many  ways,  and  most  frequently  in  the  pet  names  he 
called  her.  "  The  other  poor  little  sister."  "Lily  May." 
"Owen's  Lily  May." 

And  among  all  the  i'aees  that  were  aroi  ml  her,  the  only 
one  into  which  Little  May  looked  with  perfect-  love  and 
perfect  trust  was  that  of  Owen.  As  the  eyes  of  other  in- 
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fants  seek  first  the  face  of  their  mother,  so  the  eyes  of 
Little  Maj-  sought  the  face  of  Owen  ! — that  face  which  was 
DC-VIM-  turned  on  her  except  in  the  deepest  pity,  the  tender- 
est  love,  or  the  brightest  smiles. 

Owen  could  not  at  once  forget  the  visit  and  the  advice 
of  Mrs.  Morley.  It  still  gave  him  a  vague  feeling  of  un- 
easiness. Not  but  that  he  fully  trusted  his  mother's  prom- 
ise that  Little  May  should  not  be  sent  away.  Owen 
could  neither  understand  nor  overcome  the  anxiety  he  felt 
on  this  subject. 

Qn  n  fine  morning  later  in  the  same  week,  Amy  dressed 
herself  to  return  Mrs.  Morley 's  visit.  She  also  told  Nancy 
to  get  ready  to  carry  Little  Gay,  as  she  intended  to  take 
the  child  with  her  for  an  airing.  As  both  children  could 
not  be  taken,  it  was  of  course  Little  Gay's  right  to  have 
the  preference. 

Owen  and  Little  May  were  to  remain  at  home. 

When  the  party  were  ready  to  set  out — Amy  in  her  well- 
preserved  and  neat-looking  widow's  weeds ;  Nancy  in  her 
gray  cloth  cloak  and  brown  silk  bonnet ;  and  Little  Gay 
in  the  fine  Berlin  wool  mantle  given  by  Mr.  Lacy — Owen 
came  up  to  his  mother's  side. 

"  Mother  dear,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  it,  Owen  ?" 

"  You  will  not  let  Mrs.  Morley  persuade  you  to  send 
Lily  May  away,  will  yon  ?" 

"  Xo,  Owen.  I  told  you  I  would  not.  Rely  on  my  word, 
love,"  said  Amy. 

"  Oh,  I  do,  mother,  I  do !  But  I  know  she  will  try  to 
persuade  you,  mother  dear  !  Oh,  I  wish  she  would  let  poor 
Lily  May  alone.  It  is  so  cruel  to  go  against  a  poor  little 
thing  like  her  who  can't  speak  for  herself." 

"  Don't  be  uneas}',  Owen  dear.  No  one  shall  ever  per- 
suade me  to  send  away  my  Owen's  Lily  May,"  said  Amy, 
as  she  kissed  him  tenderly  and  stepped  out  upon  the  side- 
walk, wuere  Nancy  already  stood  with  Little  Gay  in  her 
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arms — Lit  Mo  Gay,  who  was  clapping  her  hands  and  crow- 
ing and  jumping  with  impatience  to  be  oil'. 

Owen  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  shop  door  watch  ingr 
them  walk  up  the  street  towards  the  parsonage. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  day.  £till  early  in  February,  yet 
with  the  weather  of  May.  The  frost  had  disappeared  more 
than  a  week  before.  The  ground  was  dry,  the  sky  was 
clear,  the  sun  brilliant,  the  air  balmy.  A  good  many  of 
the  villagers  were  out  walking  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
day.  Many  of  the  country  people  were  also  in  the  village 
shopping.  Mr.  Lacy's  shop  over  the  wa}'  seemed  quite 
thronged  with  customers.  Altogether,  the  village  presented 
a  gay  scene. 

"Poor  Lily  May!"  said  Owen,  tenderly.  "  If  I  could 
only  leave  the  shop,  I  would  take  her  out  in  the  pleasant 
sunshine." 

As  he  looked  up  and  down  the  street  at  the  gay  passen- 
gers, he  noticed  a  lady  and  gentleman  walking  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way.  He  noticed  them  particularly  ;  first, 
because  they  were  strangers,  and  strangers  were  very  rare 
in  Rogues'  Harbor  ;  and  secondly,  because  there  was  some- 
thing really  singularly  distinguished  and  interesting  in 
their  appearance.  The  gentleman  was  a  tall,  noble  and 
aristocratic-looking  man,  with  a  fine  head,  classic  features, 
fair  complexion,  and  light  auburn  hair  and  moustache.  He 
wore  the  usual  gray  blouse  and  hat  adopted  by  gentlemen 
on  long  journeys.  The  lady  wore  a  dress  and  mantle  of 
fine  checked  black  and  white  shepherd's  plaid,  and  a  straw 
bonnet  trimmed  very  plainly  with  black  and  white  ribbon. 
Hut  within  that  simple  bonnet  what  a  sweet  face  !  a  fair, 
delicate  face,  contrasting  its  pearly  whiteness  of  complexion 
with  the  blackest  hair  and  the  darkest  eyes  ;  a  face  beam- 
ing with  quiet  happiness. 

Owen  could  not  help  gazing  at  them  until  they  turned 
into  Lacy's  shop.  Then  he,  Owen,  turned  into  the  house 
and  went  into  the  back  parlor. 
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Little  May  was  in  the  cradle.  She  had  contrived  to  kick 
of!'  one  little  crimson  sock,  and  was  now  holding  up  her 
naked  foot  in  both  hands  and  gazing  at  it  as  though  she 
considered  it  some  wonderful  production  of  nature.  All 
unconscious  was  Little  May  of  her  own  hard  fate  in  being 
left  in  the  cradle  in  the  back  parlor,  while  the  other  baby 
was  taken  out  for  an  airing.  It  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  feel  troubled  by  that.  Little  May  looked  for  all  her 
pleasures  and  received  all  her  hurts  from  other  people's 
eyes.  She  greeted  Owen's  return  with  a  crow  of  delight, 
and  threw  up  both  hands  and  both  feet  by  way  of  wel- 
come. 

Owen  smiled  on  her  and  knelt  down  by  the  cradle  and 
began  to  caress  her  and  talk  to  her  as  was  his  custf  m. 

o 

Only  this  time  his  talk  partook  of  his  anxiety  as  well  as  of 
his  tenderness : 

"Never  mind,  Lily  May;  if  everybody  in  the  world 
leaves  you,  Owen  never  will.  Never,  Lily  May.  Owen 
will  stay  with  you  and  keep  you  with  him  as  long  as  ever 
he  lives.  Owen's  hands  and  feet  will  work  for  }rou,  Lily 
May—" 

"  Goo  !"  crowed  the  bab}',  caressing  his  face  with  her 
soft  fingers. 

"  And  when  Owen  grows  to  be  a  tall  man  and  makes  a 
foi  tune,  Lily  May,  you  shall  go  to  school  and  learn  to  be  a 
lady.  And  you  shall  always  be  Owen's  sister,  just  as  much 
as  Gay,  and  Owen  never  will  make  any  difference  between 
you — never,  Lily  May  !" 

"  Goo  !"  crowed  the  baby,  kicking  out  both  feet  in  de- 
light, as  if  she  might  understand  a  "  comfort "  in  the  words, 
if  not  the  words. 

"  I  would  like  to  take  you  out  for  a  walk,  Lily  May  ;  but 
I  have  got  to  mind  the  shop.  Stop  !  I  know  what  I'll  do," 
said  Owen,  suddenly  breaking  off — "  I'll  put  your  little 
mantle  on  and  walk  you  up  and  down  before  the  shop  door, 
and  then  if  any  one  comes,  I  can  slip  in  and  wait  on  them." 
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So  saying  this,  Owen  took  Little  May  out  of  the  cradle ; 
put  on  her  discarded  socks  ;  put  on  her  mantle  ;  and  carried 
her  out  to  the  sidewalk  before  the  shop ;  where  he  be^un 
to  walk  her  up  and  down — she  so  sensitive  to  external  in- 
fluences, fairly  panting  and  gasping  with  rapture  to  be  out 
in  the  bright  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  among  the  gayly- 
drcssed  passengers  of  the  street.  Every  minute  her  little 
finger  was  stretched  out  and  her  little  mouth  pursed  up 
calling  Owen's  attention  to  some  object  in  the  street  that 
attracted  her  notice.  And  Owen  delighted  with  her  delight 
would  lend  himself  entirely  to  the  play. 

He  carried  her  on  one  arm  ;  with  one  of  her  little  arms 
she  clasped  his  neck,  while  the  other  was  continually  ex- 
tended in  the  manner  I  have  said. 

Suddenly  Little  May  clasped  his  neck  with  a  tighter 
clasp,  gave  a  great  leap  and  crying  eagerly,  "  Oo  !  oo  I" 
pointed  across  the  street. 

Owen  looked  and  saw  the  strange  gentleman  and  ludy 
who  had  before  attracted  his  attention.  They  were  now 
coming  out  of  Lacy's  shop  and  turning  as  if  they  would 
cross  the  street.  They  were  perfect  strangers  to  Owen. 

"  We  must  go  in,  Lily  May  !  There  are  two  customers 
Mr.  Laoy  has  sent  us  !"  said  Owen,  gayly,  as  he  carried 
Little  May  into  the  shop.  lie  sat  her  down  on  the  counter, 
and  told  her  to  keep  still  while  he  waited  on  the  lady  and 
gentleman,  who  were  now  coming  into  the  shoo.  And 
then  he  went  behind  the  counter  and  stood  ready. 

"  Show  us  some  combs  and  brushes,  suitable  for  a  lady's 
use,"  said  the  gentleman,  coming  up  to  the  counter. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  lovely  little  creature  !"  exclaimed  the  ludy, 
going  straight  up  to  the  child. 

"  Goo  !"  said  Little  May,  taking  up  the  tassels  of  her 
new  cloak  and  holding  them  up  to  the  lady's  view. 

With  one  eye  on  his  "Lily  .May"  and  the  other  on  his 
business,  Owen  opened  the  show-case,  and  took  out  several 
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different  patterns  of  hair-brushes — all  suitable  for  a  lady's 
use,  he  explained. 

"  Come,  love,  here  are  the  brushes  ;  make  your  selection," 
said  the  gentleman. 

She,  unwillingly,  tore  herself  away  from  the  lovely  child, 
and  she  very  carelessly  tumbled  over  the  articles  submitted 
to  her  inspection. 

"  Oh,  any  will  do  !  They  are  all  very  nice  !"  she  said, 
hastily  singling  out  two  of  the  best  brushes  and  putting 
them  aside. 

In  doing  so  her  eyes  fell  on  the  face  of  Owen,  and  became 
fixed  there.  She  stared  at  the  boy  a  full  minute,  until 
indeed  he  was  forced  to  drop  his  eyes  in  embarrassment. 
Whereupon  she  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  turning 
to  her  husband  she  whispered  : 

"  Did  you  ever,  in  all  your  life,  see  such  a  likeness  as 
that  boy  bears  to  my  dear,  lost  father  ?" 

"Never.     I  observed  it  myself." 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Owen  Wynne,  madam,"  answered  the  lad,  bowing  and 
blushing 

"  Ah  !  no  possible  chance  of  a  relationship  !  I  almost 
fancied  there  might  be  when  I  saw  such  a  strong  resem- 
blance. My  dear,  do  you  recollect  that  portrait  of  my  dear 
father  as  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  ?  It  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  this  lad,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  it  is  !  But,  my  dear,  hurry  with  your  purchases, 
or  we  may  miss  the  steamboat,  and  have  to  stop  in  this 
dull  place  two  days  longer,  which  would  not  be  agreeable," 
answered  the  gentleman. 

The  lady  selected  what  farther  articles  she  stood  in  need 
of,  and  told  Owen  to  put  them  up  in  a  parcel. 

While  the  boy  was  occupied  in  doing  so,  the  lady  turned 
once  more  to  the  infant,  seated  on  the  counter.  She  raised 
it  to  its  feet,  and  the  child  began  to  spring  and  dance  and 
crow,  as  children  under  such  conditions  will. 
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"  01)  !  what  a  dear  little  love  !  Oh,  look!  do  look  !  she 
isn't  at  all  afraid  of  me  !  Look  how  she  leaps  and  laughs  ! 
do  look  ! — What  is  her  name,  my  boy  ?"  she  said,  suddenly 
breaking  oil' to  question  Owen. 

"  Lily  May,  mada  n." 

"Lily  May!  what  a  pretty  name!  Dear,  her  name  is 
Lily  May.  Look  at  her.  Oh,  do  look!  You  won't  look  !" 
she  said,  half  pleadingly,  half  pettishly,  as  she  played  with 
the  child  and  danced  her  up  and  down  and  l<'t  her  pull  at 
the  white  roses  in  her  bonnet.  "  You  trow. 7  look  at  her  !'' 

"  Yes,  I  will,  my  dear!  or  rather  I  would  if  we  had  time. 
Yes,  she  is  a  pretty,  confiding  little  creature  ;  but  we  cannot 
stop  to  play  with  her!  The  boat,  you  know,  is  exj. 
every  minute,  and  never  stops  longer  than  to  land  pa^si'ngers 
and  freight.  And  we  must  get  back  to  the  hotel,  in  time 
to  secure  our  passage.  Is  the  parcel  ready,  my  boy  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — it  is  large.  I  could  take  it  for  you  in  about 
an  hour's  time,"  said  Owen. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  wait,  but  I  can  easily  take  it  with  me. 
How  much  do  these  articles  amount  to?" 

"  Four  dollars  and  a  quarter,  sir." 

The  gentleman  put  down  the  money. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Owen. 

"  Come,  love,"  said  the  customer,  taking  up  the  parcel 
and  preparing  to  leave  the  shop. 

His  wife  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  they 
started.  But  when  they  got  to  the  door,  she  suddenly 
rushed  back,  caught  the  babe  up  in  her  arms,  strained  it  to 
her  bosom,  covered  its  face  with  kisses,  and  then  set  it 
down  again,  exclaiming,  between  smiles  anil  ten 

"  I  could  not  help  it.  She  is  such  a  captivating  little 
creature." 

Then  taking  her  purse  from  her  pocket,  she  drew  from  it 
a  broad  twenty  dollar  gold  piece,  and  laid  it  on  the  counter, 
saying  : 

"  There,  my  boy !     I  want  you  to  get  a  present  with  this 
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money  for  the  baby. — No,  now,  don't  bo  too  proud  to  take 
it  iVoui  a  stranger.  I  had  a  dear  liltlc  baby  of  my  own 
once.  If  she  had  lived  she  would  have  been  about  as  old 
as  this  little  one.  For  my  baby's  sake  I  want  to  give  this 
little  one  something.  Take  it.  Your  mother  will  know 
how  to  spend  it  for  her." 

"  There,  my  dear,  listen  !  There  is  the  steamer  !"  ex- 
claimed the  gentleman,  as  the  sound  of  a  steamboat  blowing 
oil'  her  steam  was  heard. 

They  both  hurried  from  the  shop. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SURPRISES. 

He  who  hath  never  warred  with  misery, 

Nor  ever  tugged  with  trouble  and  distress, 

Hath  had  no  time  nor  any  chance  to  try 

The  strength  and  forces  of  his  worthiness  ; 

Those  pans  of  character  which  felicity 

Keeps  close  concealed,  affliction  must  express, 

And  only  men  in  their  extremity 

Prove  what  they  are — what  their  ability.— Daniel. 

N  Amy  returned,  she  found  Owen  at  the  shop-desk 
and  Lily  May  perched  upon  the  counter. 

Amy  greeted  her  little  son  as  though  she  had  been  absent 
a  week. 

"  And  what  luck  have  you  had  since  I  have  been  gone, 
my  dear  ?"  she  inquired,  after  she  had  kissed  him. 

"  Only  one  customer,  mother  dear.  But  such  a  one  !  and 
so  fond  of  Lily  May  !  See  what  a  present  she  gave  her?" 
said  Owen,  taking  the  broad  gold  piece  from  the  baby's 
hands  and  showing  it  to  his  mother. 

"  A  present,  Owen !  For  her  ?  This  ?"  said  Amy,  taking 
the  coin  in  her  hand  and  looking  at  it. 

"  Yes,  mother  dear ;  but  Lily  May  will  divide  it  with  her 
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little  sister.  Won't  you,  Lily  May  ?"  inquired  Owen,  speak- 
ing as  the  child's  guardian  and  trustee. 

The  baby  crowed  and  jumped  by  way  of  expressing  her 
perfect  agreement  with  any  measure  that  Owen  might  pro- 
pose, whether  she  understood  it  or  not. 

"But  who  gave  her  this?"  inquired  Amy. 

"  The  strange  lady,  mother  dear.  Such  a  lovely  lady ! 
And  oh,  she  made  so  much  of  her!  And  kissed  her  so! 
You  never  saw  any  thing  like  it  1" 

"A  strange  lad}' — a  lovely  lady  — making  much  of  Lily 
May  !  Owen,  come  into  the  back  parlor.  I  must  hear 
something  more  about  this,"  said  Amy,  thoughtfully. 

Owen  took  his  pet  from  the  counter  and  followed  his 
mother. 

"Nancy,  give  me  Lily  Gay,  and  take  my  bonnet  and 
mantle  up  stairs  and  put  them  away,"  said  Amy,  as  she 
sank  down  in  her  low  chair  and  began  to  take  off  her 
wrappings. 

Nancj'  obeyed  orders.  And  as  soon  as  she  was  gone 
from  the  room  Amy  turned  to  her  son,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  a  stool  with  Lily  May  on  his  knees,  and  said  : 

"Now,  Owen,  tell  me  all  about  this  lady's  visit." 

Owen  told  all  he  knew,  from  the  moment  of  his  first 
catching  sight  of  this  strange  lady  and  gentleman  to  the 
moment  of  their  departure  from  the  shop. 

"Owen,  I  — half  suspect  that  lad}' and  gentleman  were 
the  parents  of  Lily  May,"  said  Amy,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  exclaimed  the  boy,  turning  white  and  red, 
and  pressing  the  pet  closer  to  his  bosom. 

"  I  do,  Owen.  Did  they  ask  many  questions  about  the 
child  ?» 

"No,  mother  dear.  Only  one,  I  think.  What  her  name 
was." 

"  Owen,  tell  me  how  they  looked,  and  what  they  said,  and 
what  they  did." 

"  I  did,  mother  dear. " 
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"  But  tell  me  all" 

"  I  did  tell  you,  mother." 

"  Tell  me  again,  Owen." 

Owen  went  over  the  whole  story  once  more. 

"  I  don't  know,"  mused  Amy,  "  if  they  were  the  parents 
of  the  child,  she,  at  least,  must  have  known  her  own  baby  ; 
and  if  she  did,  there  could  have  been  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  she  should  not  have  claimed  it  on  the  spot.  It  is  very 
strange.  But  perhaps  it  was  just  as  she  said,  that  she  had 
lost  a  child,  who,  if  it  had  lived,  would  have  been  of  this 
one's  age ;  and  hence  her  interest  in  this  one.  Did  you  tell 
them  she  was  not  your  own  little  sister  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  mother  dear  1  I  couldn't  bear  to  disown  poor 
Lily  May  in  that  way.  And  they  never  asked  me  any  ques- 
tions about  her  except  her  name." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  But  I  will  go 
to  the  hotel  and  find  out  who  they  are;  and  that  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  Owen,  run  up-stairs  and  bring 
down  my  bonnet  and  mantle  again." 

Owen  put  his  pet  in  the  cradle  and  went  to  do  as  he  was 
bid.  He  returned,  bringing  the  required  articles,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Nancy,  scolding: 

"  Now,  Miss  Amy,  you're  not  agwine  out  ag'in  to-day  !" 

"Yes,  Nancy;  I  must  go,  on  business." 

"  Once  is  'nough.  Once  'ud  do  you  good ;  twice  is  too 
much  ;  twice  'ud  do  you  harm.  Take  my  'vice  ;  stay  where 
3'ou  is  ;  let  Marse  Owen  go." 

"No,  Nancy;  on  this  occasion  I  must  go  myself.  The 
distance  is  not  far,  and  I  shall  be  back  within  the  hour. 
Have  supper  ready  against  I  come,  Nancy,"  said  Amy,  as 
she  hastily  gave  her  babe  into  the  woman's  arms,  and  began 
to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

Arny  was  soon  ready,  and  out  of  the  house,  and  walking 
as  rapidly  as  her  failing  breath  would  permit  towards  tha 
Elm  Tree  Inn 
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The  sun  was  setting  as  she  passed  into  the  private  en- 
trance, and  inquired  for  the  landlady. 

She  was  shown  into  the  parlor,  where  she  was  imme- 
diately joined  by  Mrs.  Potts,  the  hostess — a  short,  round- 
bodied,  rosy  little  woman,  who  rolled  into  the  room,  holding 
out  both  hands,  smiling,  and  exclaiming: 

"  Well,  now,  Mrs.  Wynne,  my  dear,  this  is  a  surprise  and 
a  pleasure,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  how  do  you 
find  yourself,  and  how  did  you  leave  the  little  folks  at  home  ? 
And,  Sam,  do  you  go  and  make  a  port-wine  negus,  and  fetch 
it  here,  with  some  biscuits,  directly,  and  let  them  be  good. 
And  I  hope,  now  that  you  have  broken  the  ice,  you  will 
come  often,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne." 

All  this  was  spoken  breathlessly,  without  pause,  as  she 
advanced,  and  caught  Amy's  hands,  and  shook  them  cor- 
dially. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Potts,"  said  Amy,  ear- 
nestty.  "  I  came  to  inquire  about  some  guests  of  yours  who 
were  at  our  place  to-day." 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  young  lady  and  gentleman," 

"  Yes." 

"They  were  a  young  couple,  just  married,  T  think,  going 
on  their  bridal  tour,  I  believe,"  said  the  landlady,  without 
pause,  as  usual. 

"  Young  couple,  recently  married,  and  on  their  bridal 
tour?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"And  where  did  they  come  from?  and  where  were  they 
going  ?" 

"I  don't  know  more  than  the  dead." 

"  Perhaps  your  husband  or  some  of  your  people  may 
know." 

"I  don't  think  they  do,  but  I  will  ask,"  said  the  landlady, 
rising  and  leaving  the  room. 

After  an  absence  of  ten  minutes  she  returned,  followed 
by  the  waiter,  Sam,  with  a  tray  of  refreshments 
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"  They  came  by  the  stage-coach.  They  went  away  by  the 
Baltimore  boat.  And  their  name  is  Powers.  And  that  is  all 
any  one  here  knows  about  them.  And  now  will  you  take 
some  wine  negus  and  biscuits  after  your  walk,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Wynne  ?"  said  the  landlady,  in  the  same  breathless  strain. 

Always  hungry  and  always  thirsty,  poor  Amy  very 
gladly  availed  herself  of  this  invitation,  and  ate  and  drank, 
and  was  refreshed  and  comforted. 

And  as  it  was  growing  dark,  Amy  thanked  her  kind 
hostess,  and  arose  to  take  her  leave. 

"  Come  again,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne,  and  come  often ; 
drop  in  whenever  you  are  going  by  and  rest  yourself  and 
get  a  bite  and  sup,  for  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you, 
because  you  haven't  got  no  sincerer  well-wisher  in  the  vil- 
lage than  I  am.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  lone  widow 
myself.  I  am  not  forty  years  old  yet,  and  I  have  been  a 
widow  twice,  and  may  be  a  widow  twice  more  for  ought  I 
know,  for  we  are  born  but  not  buried,  and  nobody  knows 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

So,  twaddling  on,  the  good  little  woman  rolled  out  along- 
side of  Amy  until  they  reached  the  private  entrance,  at 
which  Sam,  the  waiter,  stood  with  an  old-fashioned  gig  and 
horse  drawn  up  before  the  door. 

"  I  knew  it  was  too  late  and  too  long  a  walk  for  you  to 
go  on  foot,  my  dear  ;  so  I  told  Sam  to  put  Chally  to  the 
shay  and  take  you  home,  and  you  needn't  say  a  word,  be- 
cause it's  no  inconvenience  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Potts,  as 
Amy  attempted  to  thank  her. 

"  Stop  at  Mr.  Lacy's  store,  if  you  please,"  said  Amy  to 
the  driver,  who,  accordingly,  drove  straight  to  Lacy's  and 
stopped. 

Amy  got  out  and  went  in. 

The  store  was  lighted  up  for  the  evening,  but  there  were 
no  customers  in.  The  proprietor  stood  alone  behind  the 
counter. 

People  like  those  upon  whom  they  have  heaped  benefits. 
14 
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Good-hearted  Lacy  liked  poor  Amy  now  more  than  he  ever 
had  before.  And  he  bent  across  the  counter  gladly  and 
kindly  greeted  her. 

"  I  came,  Mr.  Lacy,"  she  said,  "  to  inquire  if  you  know 
who  those  strangers  are  whom  you  sent  over  to  our  shop 
.this  afternoon." 

"  No,  indeed  ;  I  do  not  know  even  their  names.  They 
were  strangers  in  the  town  ;  stopping,  I  believe,  at  the 
Elm  Tree  Inn." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  much.  And — you  can  tell  me  no 
more  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  whatever.  But — excuse  me  for  asking 
the  question  ;  I  do  it,  not  from  idle  curiosity,  but  from 
real  interest — why  do  you  wish  to  know  anj'thing  about 
them  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  said  Amy,  smiling  deprecatingly.  "  It  might  only 
have  been  a  woman's  fancy  ;  but  I  hoped  that  the}'  were 
something  to  the  poor  babe  that  was  left  so  strangely  on 
my  hands." 

"  But — pardon  me  again  ! — why  should  you  have  hoped 
so?" 

"They  called  while  I  was  absent,  and  no  one  but  Owen 
and  the  child  were  left  at  home.  And  the  lady  made  much 
of  her  and  gave  her  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece.  Now, 
ladies  don't  drop  broad  golden  coins  into  the  laps  of  strange 
infants." 

"  I  don't  know.  That  depends.  Please  tell  me  all  about 
it." 

Amy  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lady's  and  gentleman's 
visit  to  the  shop. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  all  right.  And  there  was  nothing 
more  in  the  affair  than  appears.  The  visit  was  purely  ac- 
cidental on  their  part,  madam.  They  came  here  to  pur- 
chase articles  that  I  do  not  keep  for  sale  ;  and  I  sent  them 
to  your  shop  where  they  might  be  bought.  The  rest  grew 
out  of  the  child's  beauty  and  the  lady's  benevolence.  You 
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may  depend  that  was  all.  If  I  were  you,  T  would  think  no 
more  of  it,  Mrs.  Wynne.  It  will  only  worry  you." 

Amy  thanked  him  and  bade  him  good-night  and  left  the 
store.  At  the  door  she  dismissed  the  gig,  and  then  she 
walked  across  the  street  to  her  own  little  home. 

As  she  entered  the  shop  she  glanced  over  the  show-cases 
on  the  counter.  They  were  half  empty.  The  stock  was 
getting  very  low.  The  credit  customers  had  not  paid  up. 
The  fund  accumulating  to  settle  Mr.  Lacy's  account  was 
very  small.  How  was  the  stock  to  be  renewed  ?  How 
was  Mr.  Lacy  to  be  paid?  And,  oh,  above  all,  how  was 
rent-day  to  be  met  ?  With  a  deep  sigh  Amy  passed 
through  the  shop  and  entered  the  parlor. 

The  table  was  set.  And  the  supper  was  ready  to  be 
placed  upon  it.  The  two  little  sisters  were  asleep  in  the 
cradle.  And  Nancy  was  nodding  over  the  stove.  Owen 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Wherte  is  my  boy,  Nancy  ?"  inquired  Amy. 

"  A w-oo-oo  /"  yawned  Nancy,  opening  an  awful  red 
chasm  between  her  flat  nose  and  round  chin — "  what  you 
eay,  Miss  Amy?" 

"  Where  is  Owen  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he  ?  He  done  grow  so  fidgetty  that  nobody 
couldn't  do  nothing  with  him  ;  all  on  your  account.  Last 
he  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head  and  runned  out  to  look 
arter  3rou.  And  bless  patience  here  he  comes  now  back 
again." 

At  this  moment  Owen  entered  breathless. 

"  My  dear  boy,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"  I  went  to  meet  you,  mother,  to  walk  home  with  you. 
But  when  I  got  to  the  Elm  Tree  they  told  me  you  had 
come  in  the  gig." 

"  My  poor  little  protector!"  said  Amy,  smiling  tenderly 
on  her  boy. 

Nancy  set  the  supper  on  the  table.  Tea,  bread  and 
molasses ;  nothing  more.  But  Amy  was  feverish,  and 
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drunk  cup  after  cup  of  weak  tea— to  quench  her  1  hirst  and 
keep  her  awake,  for  she  had  to  sit  up  and  sc\v  late  that 
night  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  that  day,  she  said. 

After  the  frugal  supper  was  over  and  the  humble  service 
was  cleared  away,  Amy  with  her  needle-work  drew  up  to 
one  side  of  the  table  and  Owen  with  his  books  and  slate  to 
the  other.  The  one  tallow  candle  stood  between  them. 

"Before  you  settle  to  your  studies,  Owen,  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  how  much  that  case  of  fancy  goods  cost  at  the 
wholesale  price." 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  mother  dear.  But 
at  the  retail  price,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent,  profit,  the}'  are  worth  one  hundred  and  eighty." 

"  Are  they  ? — Well.  And  we  owe  Mr.  Lacy  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother  dear." 

"  How  much  money  have  we  got  saved  up  towards  pay- 
ing him,  Owen  ?" 

"  Ninety -two  dollars  cash,  mother  dear,  and  fifty-eight  on 
our  books.  If  the  people  would  pay  us,  we  would  have  one 
hundred  and  forty,  and  could  pay  Mr.  Lacy  all  we  owe 
him." 

"Ah,  yes,  if  the  people  would  pay  us,  Owen  ;  but  they 
won't  1" 

"  Then  let  us  stop  crediting  them,  mother  dear;  and  sell 
what  little  stock  we  have  left  for  cash  only,  and  tlu-n  \\  e 
might  still  make  enough  to  pay  Mr.  Lacy." 

"  Ah,  Owen,  but  I  told  you  before  we  cannot  do  that. 
While  we  have  to  ask  credit,  we  cannot  refuse  it." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother  dear,  it  is  so  different,  if  you  would 
but  see  it  so.  We  go  in  debt  a  little  to  rich  tradesmen  for 
tilings  that  we  can't  do  without,  and  we  mean  to  pay 
sooner  or  later,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  can.  But  those  people 
who  are  on  our  books,  mother,  they  go  in  debt  to  poor  us, 
for  things  that  they  don't  need  and  never  mean  to  pay  for. 
Oh,  mother,  please  let  me  do  a  cash  business  for  the  future." 
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"  I  cannot,  Owen.  I  cannot  refuse  credit  to  one  person 
while  I  Lave  to  ask  it  of  another,"  sighed  Amy.  And 
Owen  was  obliged  to  submit. 

Amy  had  noticed  how  low  the  stock  was  as  she  passed 
through  the  shop  that  evening.  It  was  in  fact  so  low  that 
another  ten  days  saw  the  end  of  it.  The  last  few  articles 
were  sold  out  on  a  certain  busy  Saturday  when  the  village 
was  full  of  country  people  who  had  come  to  do  their  shop- 
ping. And  the  very  last  article,  a  pretty  dressing-case, 
had  been  sold  to  a  credit  customer. 

At  sunset  Owen  closed  the  shop  door  and  went  into  the 
little  back  parlor  where  his  mother  sat  bending  over  her 
needle-work,  sewing  fast,  to  finish  a  job  that  night. 

"  We  may  put  up  the  shutters  now,  mother  dear :  the 
stock  is  all  soltl  out,"  said  Owen,  half  sadly,  half  smilingly. 
Amy  looked  up  amazingly  from  her  work. 
"  Is  it  all  gone,  Owen  ?" 
"All  gone,  mother  dear." 

"  Have  3'ou  taken  in  much  money  to-day,  Owen  ?" 
"Pretty  well.     About  fourteen  dollars." 
"Now  bring  your  books  here  and  let  us  see   how  we 
stand." 

Owen  went  and  brought  in  his  books  and  laid  them  open 
on  the  table  before  his  mother.  Passing  his  finger  down 
the  columns,  he  said,  with  a  droll  smile. 

"  Mother  dear,  we  have  come  out  even,  yon  and  I,  with- 
out any  profit  and  without  any  loss,  except  loss  of  time  and 
labor.  This  is  how  we  stand  :  We  have  a  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  cash,  and  we  have  fifty- 
nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  on  our  books.  So  you 
see  dear  mother,  that  our  credit  customers  have  got  all  the 
profit  of  our  business." 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  Owen ;  perhaps  they  may  pay  us 
some  time,  little  by  little.     Now  take  that  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  and  go  right  over  and  pay  Mr.  Lacy." 
Owen   went  up-stairs   to   his  mother's   bureau   drawer 
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where  the  money  was  kept  and  brought  it  down  and  took 
it  over  to  Mr.  Lacy. 

The  shop  was  full  of  Saturday  evening  customers  and 
Mr.  Lacy  was  very  busy  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  a  moment's 
leisure,  he  turned  to  Owen  and  said : 
"Well,  my  lad,  what  is  it  ?" 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Owen,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
handed  over  the  funds,  "  here  is  the  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars we  owed  you  for  the  fancy  goods." 

"  Ha!  why  have  you  done  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  pay 
already  ?  I  did  not  expect  this  for  a  month  or  two  to 
come,"  said  Mr.  Lacy,  as  he  rapidly  counted  over  the 
money 

"It  is  right,  I  hope,  sir?" 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy.  Wait  until  I  give  you  a  receipt," 
said  Mr.  Lacy,  as  he  took  a  pen.  And  he  rapidly  wrote 
out  an  acknowledgment  of  the  money,  and  handed  it  to 
Owen,  who  received  it  with  a  bow,  and  left  the  shop. 

"Yes,"  said  Owen,  as  he  crossed  the  street,  "poor 
mother's  credit-customers  have  run  off  with  all  her  profits. 
But,  now  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  will  try  to  hunt  them 
up  a  little  !" 

He  entered  his  home  with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  mother  dear,  here  is  the  receipt.  Mr.  Lacy  was 
so  pleased." 

Amy  looked  up  from  her  work. 

"  I  am  glad,  oh,  I  am  so  <;lad  to  have  paid  him,  Owen  ! 
Now  he  knows  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  He 
knows  that  we  are  honest,"  she  said. 

"  There  is  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  left,  mother  dear.  What 
shall  I  buy  with  it  for  to-morrow's  dinner  ?"  inquired  the 
boy. 

Amy  reflected  for  a  moment.  It  required  thought  to  lay 
out,that  mite  to  advantage. 

"  Owen,  you  may  get  two  pounds  of  cheap,  lean  beef,  to 
make  us  some  soup  for  to-morrow.  And,  then,  the  next 
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day  we  can  hash  the  cold  beef — so  it  will  serve  for  two 
days." 

Owen  was  off  like  a  flash,  and  soon  returned  with  his 
frugal  marketing. 

When  he  got  back,  Nancy  had  the  supper  ready — if  the 
monotonous,  wearying  tea  and  bread  and  molasses  could 
be  called  a  supper.  But  neither  mother  nor  son  complained 
of  their  fare.  On  the  contrary,  both  were  grateful  for  it, 
and  Amy  asked  a  blessing  on  it.  Owen  ate  his  bread  and 
molasses  with  a  good  appetite,  and  poor  Amy  drank  cup 
after  cup  of  tea  with  feverish  avidity. 

And  when  supper  was  over,  she  told  Nancy  to  set  the 
tea-pot  on  the  stove,  as  she  should  want  to  drink  it  all 
through  the  evening  to  support  her  strength,  as  she  had  to 
sit  up  and  sew  until  twelve  o'clock. 

Owen  heard  that  with  dismay.  He  implored  his  mother 
to  leave  off  and  go  to  bed.  But  in  vain.  Amy  told  him 
that  she  had  promised  to  finish  that  dress  that  night,  so 
that  the  owner  could  send  for  it  and  get  it  early  the  next 
morning  to  wear  to  church. 

Then  Owen  begged  to  be  permitted  to  sit  up  with  his 
mother  and  read  to  her.  But  again  he  pleaded  in  vain. 
Amy  would  not  allow  him  to  tax  his  strength.  She  laid 
her  commands  on  him  to  go  to  bed  and  go  to  sleep. 

Ah,  she  might  send  her  boy  off  to  bed ;  but  to  sleep  was 
not  so  easy  a  matter. 

Owen  lay  awake  watching  until  midnight,  when  his  mother 
at  last  caine  up  to  her  room. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    OLD    LODGE. 

"Is  this  the  hall  r    The  nettle  buildeth  howers 

Where  spotted  toad  and  beetle  black  are  ;-een. 
Are  these  the  chambers  ?     Fed  by  darkest  showers, 
The  trailing  worm  hath  o'er  them  crawling  beea. 
Is  this  the  home  ?     The  owlet's  dreary  cry 
Unto  that  asking  makes  a  dread  reply." — Sicul, 

THE  following  Monday  was  a  sad  day  for  the  widow's 
little  household.  The  shop  had  been  closed,  closed  perma- 
nently, and  Owen's  business  was  gone.  Nor  was  that  all ; 
for  this  was  the  dreaded  rent-day,  when  twenty-five  dollars 
would  be  due  to  the  landlord  for  the  quarter's  rent.  And 
Amy, with  greatest  industry  and  closest  economy,  had  been 
able  to  make  but  twelve  dollars  towards  paying  the  debt. 
She  arose  that  morning  full  of  fears,  and  so  nervous  that 
she  could  scarcely  swallow  the  tea  and  bread  that  had  been 
got  ready  for  her. 

As  this  was  the  regular  day  for  going  to  Mr.  Spicer's 
grocery-store  to  get  the  week's  provisions,  immediately 
after  breakfast  Uwen  put  on  his  little  cloak  and  hat.  and 
took  the  basket  and  the  order  that  his  mother  had  written, 
and  set  out  to  bring  them. 

Amy  took  her  sewing,  and  sat  down  in  her  lowr  chair  be- 
side the  children's  cradle,  and  tried  to  settle  herself  to 
wo'k.  But  every  noise  startled  her.  Every  ring  at  the 
door-bell  made  her  heart  beat. 

Nancy  cleared  away  the  breakfast  service,  and  then  went 
out  to  kindle  a  lire  in  the  kitchen,  to  do  the  week's  washing 
there. 

Amy  grew  more  and  more  nervous  as  the  morning  ad- 
vanced. 

Owen  came  back  from  the  grocery-store  with  his  basket, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Spicer's  goodness,  full  as  ever. 
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Amy  arose,  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  half  pleased  to  have 
the  provisions,  half  remorseful  to  have  sent  for  them. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  stolen  them,  Owen  !"  she  said,  as  she 
put  them  away  in  the  cupboard. 

"  Oh,  mother  dear  !  If  you  only  would  believe  how  wil- 
ling Mr.  Spicer  is  to  trust  us  !  And  what  heavy  weight 
and  heaping  measure  he  gives  us  1  He  don't  feel  as  if  we 
were  stealing  the  things,  mother  !"  replied  the  boy,  as  he 
wanned  his  hands  at  the  stove. 

Amy  resumed  her  needle-work  and  her  nervous  watching 
for  the  landlord.  And  Owen,  having  well  warmed  himself, 
set  out  again  for  the  woods  to  examine  his  trap  and  to 
gather  sticks. 

Amy  sat  on,  sewing  fast,  watching  anxiously,  and  drink- 
ing tea  at  intervals  to  keep  up  her  strength. 

Owen  came  back  with  a  load  of  sticks  and  started  again. 
And  he  made  many  errands  in  the  course  of  the  day  and 
stocked  the  wood-shed  well  with  fuel. 

The  day  passed,  but  no  landlord  came. 

At  dusk  Nancy  lighted  the  candle  and  put  the  frugal 
supper  on  the  table.  And  Amy  sat  down  with  the  feeling 
of  a  condemned  criminal  who  had  been  reprieved  from  death 
for  one  day  longer. 

When  supper  was  over  and  the  service  cleared  away, 
and  the  candle  snuffed  and  placed  upon  the  table,  Amy 
drew  up  on  one  side  with  her  needle- work  and  Owen  on  the 
other  with  his  books  and  slate. 

But  on  this  evening  Owen  could  not  confine  his  mind  to 
stud}r.  Something  in  his  mother's  wan  face  awakened  his 
anxiety.  Presently  he  pushed  his  books  from  him  and 
went  into  the  kitchen,  where  Nancy  was  busy  washing  up 
the  dishes. 

"  I  say,  Nancy,"  he  whispered,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  mother  ?  Is  she  ill  ?" 

"  111  ?     No  ;  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  Nancy  1  she  is  so  thin  1     1  was  looking  at  her  to- 
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night,  as  she  sat  there  sewing.  I  am  sure  she  gets  thinner 
every  day.  Oh,  Nancy  !  don't  deceive  me  !  tell  me  the 
truth  !  Is  there  any  thing  much  the  matter  with  my  dear 
mother  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  pleading  voice. 

"  Hi !  what  I  tell  you,  boy  !  Think  I  gwine  tell  you  a 
false  ?  No,  there  ain't  nothing  much  the  matter  with  your 
ma." 

"  But,  oh,  Nancy,  she  coughs  so  much  in  the  night !  And 
she  moans  so  in  her  sleep.  I  creep  to  her  door  sometimes 
and  listen." 

"  Well  then  you  better  be  laying  in  your  bed  and  taking 
of  your  own  rest,  than  prowling  about  all  hours  of  the  night 
after  your  ma.  There  ain't  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
her,"  said  Nancy,  who  knew  better,  but  who  took  this 
means  of  quieting  what  she  considered  useless  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  boy. 

Owen  looked  at  her  wistfully  and  did  not  seem  half 
satisfied. 

"  Your  ma  ought  to  stop  sewing  and  stop  nussing  them 
babies.  And  she  ought  to  go  out  more  and  eat  more  meat," 
added  Nancy. 

"  Oh,  if  she  could  !  if  she  only  could  !"  sighed  the  boy. 

But  just  then  the  shop  bell  rang  sharply. 

Owen  sprang  up  and  ran  to  answer  it.  As  he  passed 
through  the  back  parlor  on  his  way  to  the  shop  he  glanced 
uneasily  at  his  mother. 

The  work  had  dropped  from  her  hands  and  she  was  look- 
in1;  up  breathlessly,  with  her  face  blanched  as  white  as 
death. 

"  See  who  it  is,"  she  gasped. 

Owen  hurried  to  open  the  door. 

And  Amy's  strained  ears  caught  the  words  : 

"  Is  your  mother  in  ?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  her  landlord  that  spoke.  And  Amy's 
beart  almost  died  within  her. 
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"  Yes,  sir ;  mother  is  in.  Will  yon  walk  into  the  parlor  ?" 
eaid  Owen,  ushering  the  landlord  in. 

A  burl}'  man  of  the  "  bluff  King  Hal  "  order— big,  fat, 
fair,  with  a  broad  face,  a  double  chin,  and — an  eye  to  the 
main  chance. 

Amy  could  not  rise  to  receive  him.  Fear  had  deprived 
her  of  muscular  power.  At  first  she  could  not  even  speak. 
She  could  only  motion  her  visitor  to  seat  himself  in  the 
chair  that  Owen  placed  for  his  accommodation. 

Mr.  Miller  sat  down,  wiped  his  big  face  with  a  bright  red 
handkerchief,  and  opened  his  business — opened  it  rather 
brusquely. 

"  I  called  about  the  rent,  Mrs.  Wynne." 

"Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Amy. 

"  You  know  that  it  is  due  to-day." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  landlord  took  the  bill  from  his  pocket  and  laid  it 
before  her. 

She  mechanically  raised  it  and  looked.  It  was  receipted 
in  full. 

"  I  am  very  sorry — "  she  began,  but  her  voice  died  away 
in  silence,  and  she  dropped  her  head  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hand. 

The  landlord  watched  her  and  waited  for  her  to  speak. 
But  apparently  she  could  not  do  so.  And  Owen  came 
forward.  Modestly  but  distinctly  he  spoke  : 

"  Mr.  Miller,  mother  has  paid  you  two  quarters'  rent  and 
she  doesn't  owe  you  but  one  now.  And  she  has  got  nearly 
half  the  money  to  pay  that.  So  if  you  will  please  to  take 
what  she  has  got,  which  is  twelve  dollars,  and  give  us  a 
little  time  to  pay  the  balance,  we  will  certainly  pay  it." 

Mr.  Miller  looked  at  the  manly  little  fellow,  half  in  sur- 
prise and  half  in  approbation,  and  then  turned  to  his  mother 
and  asked: 

"  Madam,  is  this  so?" 

"  Yes ;"  said  Amy,  lifting  her  head  and  feeling  encouraged 
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by  the  support  of  her  little  son — "  It  is  just  as  he  has  stated 
it.  And  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  the  sum  that  1 
have  in  hand  and  wait  for  the  rest — " 

"  But  what  are  your  prospects  for  paying  the  rest,  Mrs. 
Wynne  ?"  interrupted  the  landlord. 

Amy  was  silenced  and  abashed.  What  indeed  could  shf 
answer  ?  What  prospects  had  she  of  paying  the  balance  ? 

Again  Owen  came  to  her  relief. 

"  Mr.  Miller,  mother  takes  in  sewing,  and  she  saves  up 
every  cent  she  makes  by  her  needle  to  pay  her  rent.  And 
I  shall  get  work  soon.  I  know  I  shall,  because  I  am  trying 
everywhere  ;  and  Mr.  Lacy  is  trying  for  me.  And  every 
cent  I  make  I  will  save  up  to  pa}-  the  rent." 

"  But  my  little  man,  you  have  other  creditors  besides 
me,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  have  other  creditors  ;  but  they  know  mother's 
case  and  they  do  not  press  her,"  said  Owen. 

"  Oh  no,  they  do  not  press  me ;  they  are  very,  very  kind 
to  me.  They  will  wait,  so  that  you  can  have  all  the  money 
we  make  until  you  are  paid,"  added  Amy. 

Neither  the  mother  nor  the  son  intended  any  reproach  in 
what  they  said.  They  knew  that  the  claims  of  the  landlord 
were  just,  and  they  fully  acknowledged  those  claims.  And 
yet  Mr.  Miller  felt  as  though  he  had  been  upbraided  ;  and 
so  he  hastened  to  defend  himself. 

"  And  nekher  do  /  wish  to  press  you,  Mrs.  W3'nnc  !  But 
put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  moment,  if  you  please  ;  and 
consider  my  case.  I  paid  a  round  sum  for  this  house  to 
begin  with.  And  then  I  put  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
repairs  on  it,  when  I  let  it  to  your  husband.  Then  1  have 
more  money  to  pay  out  for  taxes  and  for  insurance.  And 
for  all  this  invested  capital  I  have  received  but  fifty  dollars 
interest,  for  the  half  year  1  And  for  the  present  quarter, 
you  otter  me  but  twelve  dollars !  That  is  all  very  dis- 
couraging to  a  landlord,  Mrs.  Wynne." 
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"  I  am  very  sony,  sir,"  commenced  Amy,  but,  between 
mortification  and  anxiety,  her  voice  broke  down. 

"It  is  very  discouraging  to  mother,  Mr.  Miller.  You 
must  see  that  it  is.  We  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can 
for  you,  sir.  We  can  do  no  more,"  said  Owen,  gravely. 

Again  Mr.  Miller  turned  and  smiled  on  the  young  cham- 
pion, and  then  again  addressed  himself  to  Amy. 

"  I  am  not  here  to  complain  of  jrou,  and  far  less  to  press 
you,  but  simply  to  compromise  with  you,  Mrs.  Wynne." 

"  To  compromise  ?"  slowly  repeated  Amy. 

"  Yes,  madam.  I  confess  that  when  I  came  here  this 
evening  I  had  little  expectation  of  receiving  the  full  amount 
of  the  quarter's  rent,  or  even  the  half  of  that  amount. 
And  when  I  spoke  to  you  of  a  landlord's  liabilities  and 
rights  I  did  it,  not  to  press  you,  but  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  compromise  I  am  about  to  propose." 

"What  is  that,  sir?"  faltered  Amy. 

"  Why,  it  is  this :  You  took  this  house  by  the  j*ear.  You 
have  occupied  it  but  three  quarters.  Your  year  will  be  up 
about  the  first  of  next  June.  Nor  could  I,  whether  you 
paid  your  rent  or  not,  get  you  out  of  the  house,  against 
your  will,  before  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Now,  the 
compromise  I  have  come  to  offer  you  is  this — that  I  will 
take  whatever  sum  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  for  this 
quarter's  rent,  and  in  return  give  you  a  receipt  in  full  of 
all  demands,  on  condition  that  you  will  vacate  the  premises 
at  once.  Now,  come  !  what  do  you  say  to  this  plan  ?" 

Amy  said  nothing  as  yet.  She  was  asking  herself  the 
question — Where  could  she  go  ? 

Again  Owen  became  her  spokesman. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  mother  to  leave  so  suddenly  before 
her  time  is  out?  And  in  the  winter,  too,  Mr.  Miller?"  he 
asked. 

"  Because,  my  boy,  I  have  had  a  splendid  offer  for  this 
house  and  shop,  if  I  can  give  possession  by  the  first  of 
March.  There  is  a  young  doctor  who  has  heard  of  the 
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opening  here,  and  wishes  to  come  and  settle  among  us 
And  heaven  knows  we  want  him  badly  enough.  lie  wishes 
to  take  the  house  occupied  by  the  late  Doctor  Wynne,  to 
whose  practice  he  expects  to  succeed.  So,  Mrs.  Wynne, 
if  you  will  agree  to  my  terms,  you  will  greatly  accommo- 
date both  me  and  the  young  doctor  of  whom  I  speak." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,"  said  Amy,  hesitatingly, 
"  but,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  where,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  I  could  possibly  go.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
ii  house,  or  even  a  room,  to  be  let  in  the  whole  village." 

"I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is,"  admitted  the  landlord. 
,  "Then  you  see  the  difficulty  that  1  am  in,  Mr.  Miller." 

"  Yes,  I  see  it,  and  I  have  the  remedy." 

Amy  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  You  are  aware  that  1  am  a  house  and  land  agent,  I 
presume,  Mrs.  Wynne  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  there  has  just  been  intrusted  to  my  care  an  old 
manor-house  of  this  neighborhood.  I  say  of  this  neighbor- 
hood, because  it  is  but  two  or  three  miles  from  the  village, 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  really  across  the  line  in  Vir- 
ginia." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  know  we  could  not  rent  a  manor- 
house,"  said  Amy,  in  surprise. 

"Of  course  not,  madam.  And  neither  is  the  manor- 
house  for  rent.  It  is  scarcely  in  a  tenantable  state  at  {in-s- 
ent. It  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  if  there  are 
two  or  three  habitable  rooms  in  the  house,  they  are  all.  ] 
believe,  though  I  am  not  certain,  that  it  has  not  been  in- 
habited for  nuui}-  years.  The  ground  belonging  to  the 
manor  has  gradually  been  alienated  by  the  former  pro- 
prietors until  now  there  is  none  left  except  the  garden  and 
orchard  that  surrounds  the  hoiiM'." 

"Well,  sir,  and  about  the  house?"  said  Amy.  seeing 
that  the  landlord  had  paused. 

"  Yes.     it  is  the  property  of  a  minor,  who  is  now  travel- 
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ling  with  his  mamma  in  Europe.  The  guardians  of  the 
young  man — Browning  Brothers,  Baltimore — have  written 
to  me  to  look  after  the  old  place,  and  especially  to  put 
some  trustworthy  person  into  it,  as  care-taker,  who  will 
live  there,  rent  free,  on  condition  of  protecting  the  prop- 
erty from  the  depredations  of  the  poor  neighbors,  who  in 
fact  have  already  pulled  down  piecemeal  nearly  all  the 
fences,  and  have  now  commenced  upon  the  window-shutters. 
So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne,  as  I  received  the  letter  from 
Browning  Brothers  in  regard  to  putting  a  care-taker  in 
the  fold  manor-house  at  the  same  time  that  I  received 
another  letter  from  young  Doctor  Meadows  asking  to  rent 
this  place  if  possible,  I  naturally  thought  of  you.  And 
now  I  renew  my  proposition :  If  you  will  vacate  this  place 
immediately,  I  will -take  the  twelve  dollars  for  the  quarter's 
rent,  and  give  you  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  whole  quarter. 
And  I  will  put  you,  rent  free,  as  care-taker  in  the  Old 
Manor-House." 

"It  is  a  tempting  offer,"  said  Amy,  hesitatingly;  "but 
would  it  not  be  better  to  place  some  stout  man  there  ? 
Could  a  frail  woman  like  myself  effectually  protect  the 
property  from  such  desperadoes  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother  !  mother,  dear,"  interrupted  Owen,  eagerly, 
"take  it  !  do  take  it!  I  can  protect  it  from  them — indeed 
I  can  !  I  will  keep  'em  off  with  father's  gun.  Indeed  I  • 
will,  sir,  if  you  will  only  trust  me,"  he  added,  earnestly, 
turning  from  Amy,  to  whom  he  had  first  spoken,  to  Mr. 
Miller,  who  smiled  indulgently  upon  his  boyish  presump- 
tion. 

"  Very  likely,  my  lad,  if  your  body  was  as  stout  as  yom 
soul  is  brave,"  said  the  landlord."  Then  looking  at  Amy, 
he  answered  her : 

"  They  are  not  desperadoes  who  prey  upon  the  property, 
Mrs.  Wynne.  They  are  only  wretched,  petty  thieves — 
free  negroes  and  poor  whites — too  lazy  or  too  worthless  to 
work.  They  can  be  kept  at  bay  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
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house  being  inhabited.  I  think  you  had  bettar  close  with 
my  olfrr.  There  are  other  advantages.  There  is  plenty 
of  firewood  close  at  hand  in  the  woods  ;  the  game  there  is 
abundant.  Owen,  your  traps  would  lie  prolific;  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fruit  in  the  orchard  in  summer." 

"  Oh,  mother !  mother,  dear,  take  it !  do  take  it !  Indeed 
I  will  keep  off  the  thieves  with  father's  guii  1"  said  Owen, 
eagerly. 

"I  will  take  it,  my  boy.     I  will  take  it,  Mr.  Miller.     My 

only  reason  for  hesitating  indeed  was  the  doubt  whether  I 

really  could  take  care  of  the  property.     I  thank  you  j-ery 

.much  for  thinking  of  me,  Mr.  Miller,"  said  Am}',  gratefully. 

"  And  now,  how  soon  could  you  be  ready  to  move  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  please,  sir." 

"  Could  you  be  out  of  this  house  by  the  last  of  this 
week  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  until  Saturday.  By  Saturday 
evening  I  hope  you  will  be  settled  in  your  new  home;  so 
that  on  Monday  next  I  can  begin  to  prepare  this  for  the 
new  tenant,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  rising  to  go. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,  dear!  Oh,  Mr.  Miller,  please 
stop  a  minute  !"  exclaimed  Owen,  eagerly,  first  to  his 
mother,  then  to  the  landlord. 

"  What  is  it,  Owen  ?"  inquired  Amy. 

"  What  is  it,  my  little  man  ?"  smiled  Mr.  Miller. 

"Oh,  mother  dear,  perhaps  Mr.  Miller  will  write  to  that 
young  doctor  and  ask  him  to  buy  our  stock  of  drugs  and 
instruments  and  things,"  said  the  boy. 

"Why,  certainly!  I  suppose  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
buy  the  stock  and  fixtures,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 

"To  think  I  never  thought  of  that!  But  Owen  thinks 
of  every  thing,'1  said  Amy. 

"I  will  write  to  Doctor  Meadows  to-night.  And  in  the 
meantime  you  may  leave  the  shop  just  in  its  present  con- 
dition until  we  hear  from  him.  Very  likely  he  will  take  it 
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off  your  hands  just  as  it  is.  But  yon  can  pack  up  your 
household  furniture  and  personal  effects.  I  will  send  a 
cart  to  take  them  to  Forest  Lodge  on  any  day  that  you 
may  name,  Mrs.  Wynne.  And  the  removal  shall  cost  you 
nothing.  Good-night,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 

Owen  attended  him  out  and  fastened  the  door  after  him. 

When  Owen  returned  to  the  back  parlor,  he  found  Nancy 
there,  eager,  in  her  affectionate  interest  in  the  family,  to 
know  the  result  of  the  landlord's  visit. 

Amy  explained  to  her  the  whole  plan  of  removal. 

"And  onl}'  think,  Nancy,  how  jolly  it  will  be!  No  rent 
to  pay,  and  a  great  big  house  to  roam  over !"  said  Owen. 

"  Damp,  old,  musty  place,  I  dare  say  it  is,  leaking  in 
every  room,  every  time  it  rains  !"  said  the  woman. 

"  Oh,  but  there  is  plenty  of  wood  all  around  the  house, 
and  brush-wood  enough  to  keep  a  fire  in  every  room,"  said 
Owen. 

"  Umph,  humph  !     Who  gwine  to  cut  it  ?" 

"  Why  I  am,  Nancy.  And  besides,  there  are  such  lots 
of  game — rabbits,  and  partridges,  and  all !" 

"  It's  a-getting  out  o'  season  for  rabbits  and  partridges 
now." 

"  But  then  the  fruit  will  be  coming  on.  Such  lots  of 
fruit  1" 

'•  Old,  worm-eaten  stuff!     I  know  it  is." 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy,  you  have  eat  something  that  has 
disagreed  with  you  !  Why  do  you  discourage  us  so  !" 

"  'Cause  you  mayn't  be  disappointed  when  you  gets 
there  !  Don't  tell  me.  If  the  old  place  was  live-in-able, 
that  old  screw  Ben  Miller  wouldn't  let  you  have  it  rent 
free." 

"But  it  is  not  his  place.  He  is  only  the  agent  to  put 
somebody  in  it  to  keep  the  thieves  from  pulling  down  the 
fences,  until  the  place  is  rented,  or  sold,  or  repaired,  or 
something.  And  1  am  going  to  keep  off  the  thieves  with 
father's  gun." 

15 
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"  You're  a-gwinc  to  blow  yourself  up  or  something." 
"  Oh,  Nanc3%  Nancy  !     I  told  you  how  it  would  be  if  you 
would  eat  two  pounds  of  fried  tripe  at  one  meal  1     That's 
what's  the  matter  !" 

"Berry  well  den!  tripe  is  it?  Wait  till  3rou  get  there, 
that's  all!  wait  till  you  get  there!"  said  the  old  woman, 
nodding  her  head. 

"Nancy,  dear,"  said  her  mistress,  soothingly,  "I  think 
the  plan  is  a  good  one.  It  will  relieve  me  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  rent.  And  that  will  be  such  a  load  off  my  mind  ! 
And  then  there  are  other  considerations  that  Owen  has 
mentioned — the  game  in  winter,  the  fruit  in  summer,  and 
the  pure  country  air  always !  But  still,  Nancy,  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  go  with  us,  you  need  not  do  so." 

"  Who,  me  ?  Me  not  go  'long  o'  you  ?  You  better 
believe  I'm  a-gwine  !  Catch  me  leaving  of  you  to  your- 
selves, to  go  to  'struction  your  own  way  !  Not  if  I  knows 
it !  Please  my  'Vine  Marster,  I  'listed  in  this  cause  the 
day  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  long  of  you,  and  I  gwine 
stick  to  it.  Dar  !" 

"  I  think  you  will  like  the  change,  Nancy — indeed  I  do," 
said  Owen. 

"  Humph  !  Well,  maybe  I  shall  like  it  all  the  better  for 
not  expecting  much  of  it,"  grunted  the  old  woman,  as  she 
took  herself  off  to  the  kitchen  to  finish  up  her  work  there. 

"  Oh,  Owen  love  !  what  a  load  !  what  a  load  off  my  mind  ! 
This  rent-day  I  have  been  dreading  these  two  months  past. 
And  to  think  how  pleasantly  it  has  passed  off!  Not  only 
am  I  free  of  the  quarter's  rent  just  due,  but  free  from 
caring  about  rent  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  Oh, 
Owen,  love,  I  feel  so  happy  to-night!  And  I  think  I  shall 
like  that  old  manor-house  so  well  I  I  dare  say  it  is  a  fine, 
dreamy  old  place,  with  spacious  rooms  within  and  forest 
trees  without,  and  old  legends  and  traditions  hanging 
about  it,  if  one  did  but  know,"  said  Amy,  musingly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother  dear !  what  a  jolly  place  it  will  be  all 
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out !  Think  of  the  birds  and  the  rabbits  !  Arid  the  fire- 
wood !  And  the  pears  and  apples  and  peaches  next  sum- 
mer !" 

"  Yes,  Owen.  And  think  of  our  having  that  large  house 
to  ourselves.  Plenty  of  space  to  take  exercise  in  when  the 
weather  is  bad  and  we  cannot  go  out !" 

"  And,  oh,  mother,  if  the  new  doctor  will  only  buy  our 
stock  and  fixings!" 

"  Fixtures,  Owen." 

"  Fixtures,  then.     What  a  lift  that  would  give  us !" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  darling.  But  that  would  be  almost 
too  good  luck  to  hope  for.  Why,  Owen,  if  he  was  to  buy 
us  out,  even  at  half  price,  we  should  be  able  to  pay  every 
debt  we  owe  in  the  world.  For,  listen :  The  stock  and 
fixtures  here  cost  your  poor  dear  father  six  hundred  dollars. 
And  if  the  new  doctor  would  give  us  only  three  hundred 
for  them,  that  sum  would  entirely  free  us  from  debt  and 
leave  us  some  cash  in  hand  besides." 

"Oh,  mother  dear,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  he  will," 
said  Owen,  fervently. 

Amy  smiled  at  the  ardor  of  her  little  son,  and  then  she 
took  up  her  needle-work  and  sewed  diligently  to  finish  one 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morley's  ruffled  shirts  that  she  had 
on  hand. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  hope  is  a  good  cough 
medicine.  But  certainly  Amy's  cough  did  not  trouble  her 
much  that  evening. 

Later,  when  she  gathered  her  little  household  together 
for  their  evening  worship,  she  offered  up  earnest  thanks 
for  what  she  called  the  great  deliverance  of  the  day. 

And  that  night,  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks,  Amy 
slept  in  sweet  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A    NEW    SCENE. 

The  night  U  mother  of  the  day, 

The  winter  of  the  spring; 
And  ever  upon  old  decay 

The  greatest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurk*, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall; 
For  God  who  loveth  all  hts  works 

Hath  left  his  Hope  with  all.— WTilttler. 

EARLY  the  next  morning  active  preparations  were  com- 
menced for  the  removal. 

Amy  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  her  sewing  and  to 
the  care  of  the  two  children. 

But  Nancy  went  vigorously  to  work  to  wash  up  every- 
thing that  could  be  washed  in  the  house,  so  that  all  that 
was  to  be  left  behind,  and  all  that  was  to  be  carried  away, 
should  be  clean. 

And  Owen  set  to  upon  the  shop  and  took  down  and 
dusted  every  pot  and  jar  and  gave  all  a  thorough  renovat- 
ing to  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  young  doctor  who 
might  be  the  purchaser  of  the  stock.  And  in  the  evening 
they  gathered  around  the  one  tallow  candle,  Amy  sewing, 
Nancy  ironing,  and  Owen  polishing  the  metal  tops  of  the 
jars,  and  all  discussing  hopefully  the  new  home. 

And  the  next  day  passed  very  much  in  the  same  manner. 

And  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  their  preparations 
were  nearl}-  concluded — so  nearly  that  they  were  all  as 
usual  sitting  around  the  tallow  candle,  and  not,  as  usual, 
resting  from  their  labors,  when  there  came  a  ring  at  the 
shop-door  bell. 

Owen  went  out  to  answer  it,  and  returned  ushering  in 
Mr.  Miller 
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"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Wynne.  T  have  a  letter  here  from 
young  Doctor  Meadows.  He  writes  that  lie  thinks  he  may 
take  the  stock  and  fixtures  off  your  hands,  if  they  are  in  a 
good  condition  and  you  will  let  him  have  them  at  a  reason- 
able rate,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Amy. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,  very  much  !  Indeed  I  will.  lie 
shall  have  every  thing  at  his  own  valuation.  The  medicines 
are  quite  fresh,  for  medicines  My  dear  lost  husband 
selected  them,  not  a  year  ago.  And  if  Doctor  Meadows 
will  give  me  even  so  much  as  half  what  they  cost,  I  shall 
be  entirely  satisfied,"  said  Amy,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  he  will  do  that.  Perhaps  he  might  give 
you  more.  But  at  a  forced  sale,  3^011  know,  things  must  be 
sold  at  a  great  sacrifice.  And  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  take 
what  you  can  get  for  the  stock  and  fixtures  of  the  shop, 
because,  in  fact,  you  have  but  one  possible  purchaser,  and 
unless  you  sell  them  to  him  they  will  be  a  dead  loss  on 
your  hands." 

"  I  know  that,  sir.  I  shall  follow  your  counsel.  And  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  giving  it." 

"Xot  at  all.  But  now  another  thing.  What  day  shall 
I  send  the  cart  to  take  your  goods  and  chattels  to  Forest 
Lodge?" 

"  Any  day  you  please.  Mr.  Miller.  They  are  quite  ready 
for  removal." 

"  Then  let  it  be  on  Saturday  morning,  as  we  first  ar- 
ranged." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  please." 

"  I  fancy  Doctor  Meadows  will  arrive  to-night  or  to-mor- 
row night.  If  so,  he  will  pay  you  a  visit  before  you  go. 
If  not,  you  can  leave  the  shop  just  as  it  stands  for  his  in- 
spection. I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  for  the  present. 
Good  evening,  Mrs.  Wynne. "  And  with  a  bow  the  land- 
lord went  away. 

Amy  had  scarce^  finished  breakfast  the  next  morning 
when  she  was  startled  by  a  visit  from  the  young  doctor. 
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He  had  arrived  the  night  before.  And  he  had  come  this 
morning  to  inspect  the  shop  and  possibly  to  make  an  offer 
for  it,  as  it  stood.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  spectral-looking 
young  man,  whose  appearance  of  ill-health  naturally 
tempted  the  beholder  to  advise  him  : 

"  Physician,  heal  thyself." 

With  the  permission  of  Mrs.  W3'nne,  he  entered  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  medicines  and  also  of  the 
books.  This  investigation  occupied  him  about  four  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  into  the  little  back  par- 
lor, where  Amy  sat  sewing  beside  the  cradle  of  the  child- 
ren, and  said  : 

"  Mrs.  Wynne,  I  understand  the  stock  and  fixtures  of 
this  shop  cost  the  late  Doctor  Wynne  about  six  hundred 
dollars." 

"  Yes,  sir,  about  that." 

"  I  find  that  very  little  of  the  stock  has  been  disposed 
of,  and  that  what  remains  is  in  a  very  excellent  condition." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  sir." 

"I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  pay  you  four  hundred  dol- 
lars for  it  as  it  stands." 

Amy  fairly  sprang  at  his  offer.  She  could  not  conceal 
her  surprise  and  delight.  They  were  beaming  from  every 
feature  of  her  face. 

"  That  is  very  liberal  indeed,  sir,"  she  said. 

"It  is  more,  perhaps,  than  another  would  offer;  but  1 
like  to  be  fair.  Two  hundred  dollars  I  will  pay  you  down 
at  once  ;  and  two  hundred  more  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Will  i hat  be  satisfactory  ?" 

"  Perfectly  so." 

"Then  we  will  conclude  this  business  nt  once,"  said 
Ih.clor  Meadows,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  and  selecting 
from  it  two  notes  of  a  hundred  dollars  each,  which  he 
handed  over  to  Amy. 

"I   thank  you,  sir  !     I  thank  you  very  much  indeed," 
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said  Amy,  earnestly,  for  she  almost  felt  as  if  this  unex- 
pected money  was  a  donation. 

Owen  ran  into  the  shop  and  brought  writing  materials. 
And  Amy  wrote  an  acknowledgment  of  the  money.  And 
Doctor  Meadows  gave  her  his  note  for  the  balance  due, 
payable  in  six  months  after  date. 

"\Vhen  these  papers  were  exchanged  between  them,  the 
young  doctor  arose  and  took  leave  of  the  widow. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Amy  sprang  from  her  chair 
with  jo}'  irradiating  her  whole  countenance.  She  had 
never  in  her  whole  life  before  had  half  so  much  money,  or 
half  so  much  need  of  it  as  now !  But  it  was  not  the 
money  itself  as  much  as  the  use  she  was  about  to  put  it  to 
that  made  her  so  happy. 

"Oh!  Owen,  love,"  she  exclaimed,  "now  run  and  get 
your  hat  and  cloak !  We  will  go  directly  and  pay  our 
debts  !  Oh,  thank  heaven  !  thank  heaven  !  that  we  can 
now  settle  with  everybody,  and  they  will  know  that  we  are 
honest." 

And  as  Owen  scampered  off  to  obey  her,  his  mother 
flew  up-stairs  as  fast  as  her  failing  breath  would  permit,  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  walk. 

She  soon  came  down  quite  ready,  and  smiling  with 
delight ;  and  as  Owen  was  waiting  for  her,  they  set  out. 

It  was  a  sunny  winter's  day,  warm  and  brilliant  for  the 
season  ;  and  Amy  felt  so  exhilarated  by  the  new  sense  of 
freedom  that  the  means  of  paying  her  debts  had  given  her, 
that  she  almost  ran  along. 

Her  manner  became  sobered,  however,  as  they  drew 
near  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Durkee,  the  undertaker,  for 
it  was  to  that  place  they  were  going  first. 

Amy  entered,  and  walked  through  the  gloomy  shop  to 
the  dark  little  back  office,  where  Mr.  Durkee  sat  alone, 
bending  over  some  account-books. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Durkee  !  I  have  come  to  pay  you  the  balance 
I  have  owed  you  so  long,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
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ness  in  trusting  me  so  far.  And  oh  !  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  the  money  to  give  you  at  last,"  she  said,  excitedly. 
And  without  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  she  tremblingly 
opened  her  purse,  and  took  out  one  of  the  notes,  and  laid 
it  before  him. 

Mr.  Durkee,  who  had  no  more  expectation  of  getting 
that  money  than  of  falling  heir  to  an  earldom,  looked  up  in 
bewilderment. 

"Please  give  me  the  change  and  a  receipt  in  full,  Mr. 
Durkee,  as  I  have  several  other  places  to  call,  and  a  great 
deal  more  to  do,"  said  Amy,  eagerly. 

But  Mr.  Durkee  looked  from  her  to  the  note  and  scratched 
his  head,  as  if  he  did  not  understand. 

Amy  impatiently  tapped  the  note  with  her  finger  as  if 
to  call  his  attention  to  it. 

"  What's  this  for?"  he  then  inquired,  taking  it  up. 
"To  pay  you,  Mr.  Durkee." 

"  Oh !  Ah  !  But — is  this  quite  convenient  now,  Mrs. 
Wynne  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite  !  entirely  !  and  I  am  so  glad  to  have  it  t« 
give  you  !" 

"But  I  never  pressed  you  for  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  know  you  did  not.  But  my  own  conscience 
did." 

Mr.  Durkee  scratched  his  head  harder  than  before,  slowly 
referred  to  his  books,  deliberately  made  out  his  account, 
receipted  in  full,  and  handed  it  to  Amy  with  the  change  of 
her  large  note,  saying : 

"I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Wynne.  And  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  receive  your  orders  on  any  future  occasion  when 
you  may  require  my  services." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  gasped  Amy,  under  her  breath,  as 
she  raised  her  startled  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  under- 
taker. 

Poor  Durkee  had  had  no  idea  of  shocking  her.     He  had 
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hnt  used  the  tradesman's  stereotyped  form  of  thanks  with- 
out considering  the  terror  that  underlaid  his  words. 

Utit  Am}'  soon  forgot  them.  When  she  was  once  more 
<ut  in  the  sunny  street,  the  exhilarating  atmosphere,  the 
i-lu-orful  scene,  and  the  pleasant  errand  all  combined  to 
raise  her  spirits  to  that  degree  that  she  again  walked  on 
with  the  springing  step  and  animated  countenance  of  her 
happier  days. 

"  Now  I  shall  never  be  afraid  to  pass  his  door,  or  ashamed 
to  look  him  in  the  face  again,  Owen,  dear.  Oh,  what  a 
bondage  was  my  debt,  and  what  a  freedom  to  be  out  of  it ! 
Ah,  how  delightful  to  be  able  to  show  the  people  who 
were  so  good  as  to  trust  us  in  our  need  that  we  were 
worthy  of  their  confidence  !  And  to  walk  freely  through 
the  streets  of  the  village  without  holding  my  breath  and 
hurrying  past  some  houses ;  or  crossing  the  street  to  avoid 
meeting  some  people ;  or  dropping  down  my  veil  to 
keep  from  being  recognized  by  others.  Ah,  Owen,  what 
liberty  this  is  !  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  the  most  blessed 
day  I  have  seen  since  your  dear  father  went  to  Heaven !" 
she  said,  as  she  hurried  along. 

"  I  knew  this  day  would  come,  mother.  But  I  did  not 
think  it  would  come  so  soon,"  said  Owen,  as  they  stopped 
before  the  door  of  Mr.  Lacy,  to  whom  Amy  still  owed  a 
very  small  balance  for  her  mourning. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Wynne,"  said  Mr.  Lacy, 
coming  to  meet  her.  "  I  hear  that  young  Doctor  Meadows 
has  bought  you  out." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  And  the  sum  he  gives  me  enables 
me  to  pay  all  my  debts.  Here  is  what  I  owe  you,  Mr. 
Lacy.  Take  it,  with  my  thanks  for  all  your  kindness," 
said  Amy,  laying  the  money  before  him. 

"  But— really  now — I  am  not  in  any  hurry,  Mrs.  Wynne. 
You  may  have  other  uses  for  this,"  said  Lacy,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  I  haven't.  Oh,  do  take  it.  If  you 
only  knew  what  a  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  pay  my  debts ! 
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I  used  to  be  so  much  afraid  I  should  never  be  able  to  pay 
them.  But,  thank  Heaven,  a  way  has  beeu  unexpectedly 
opened  for  me  to  do  so  !" 

Mr.  Lacy  took  the  money  and  gave  her  a  receipt  in  full. 
And  Amy  and  her  little  son  left  the  store  and  walked 
away  towards  the  other  end  of  the  village,  where  was 
situated  Mr.  Spicer's  large  grocery  and  feed-store. 

As  the}-  drew  near  they  saw  Mr.  Spicer  standing  sunning 
himself  in  his  front  door. 

It  was  now  high  noon,  an  hour  at  which  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Rogues'  Harbor  dined,  and  consequently  it 
was  not  the  hour  at  which  customers  "  most  did  congre- 
gate "  in  Mr.  Spicer's  grocery.  A  my  was  fortunate  in 
finding  him  disengaged  for  the  time  being. 

A  tall,  portly  man  somewhat  passed  middle  age,  with  a 
full  face,  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  with  a  most  kindly  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  was  William  Spicer.  A  self- 
made  man,  who  had  begun  life  by  sweeping  out  the  store 
and  making  the  fires  in  the  very  establishment  of  which  he 
was  now  the  head.  A  Christian  man  who  carried  his 
religion  into  his  business  and  did  every  thing  as  to  the 
Lord. 

He  smiled  on  Amy  and  her  little  son  as  he  saw  them 
approach ;  and  he  came  forth  a  step  to  meet  them,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  welcome  them. 

"Oh.  Mr.  Spicer,"  began  Amy,  "I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  before,  of  thanking  you  for  your  great — 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  gently  interrupting  her 
expressions  of  gratitude  by  drawing  her  into  the  store,  bj' 
the  hand  that  he  had  taken. 

"  For  your  great  kindness,"  continued  Amy,  "to  rne  and 
my " 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  dusting  a  chair  and  placing 
it  for  her  accommodation. 

"And  my  children,"  persisted  Amy.  "We  shall  never 
cease  to  be  grateful,  Mr.  Spicer." 
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"Tut,  tut;  it  is  not  worth  mentioning." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  ever  we  should  have  done 
this  winter,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you." 

"  Nonsense,  my  child! — my  dear  lady,  I  should  say." 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  nonsense,  Mr.  Spicer.  It  was  our  salva- 
tion If  you  could  have  seen  me "  Amy  spoke  out  of 

the  simple  frankness  and  warm  gratitude  of  her  guileless 
heart—"  if  you  could  have  seen  me  waiting  for  that  basket 
eveiy  Monday  evening,  and  blaming  myself  for  having  sent 
it  at  all,  and  yet  fearing  all  the  time  that  it  might  come 
home  empty,  you  would  unders'  and  how  great  was  our  need 
and  how  much  your  kindness  was  to  us.  But  the  basket 
never  did  come  home  empty.  As  regularly,  yes !  and  as 
graciously  as  came  the  daily  sun  to  brighten  our  world, 
came  that  weekly  basket  to  comfort  us.  It  never,  never 
failed  us  !" 

.  While  Amy  spoke,  the  big  grocer  fidgetted  and  fidgetted, 
and  finally  sidled  himself  behind  the  counter,  and  began  to 
make  a  feint  of  business  by  fumbling  with  the  scales  and 
weights. 

"  And  do  you  think  that  we  can  ever  forget  such  kind- 
ness, or  esteem  it  lightly  ?  Oh,  no  !  But  I  did  not  come 
here  on\y  to  speak  these  words ;  although  I  was  obliged  to 
utter  them  !  they  were  swelling  in  my  heart.  But  I  comt 
here  not  only  to  say,  but  to  prove  that  I  am  not  ungrateful 
for  your  kindness  or  unworthy  of  your  trust,"  said  Amy, 
rising  and  going  to  the  counter,  where  she  opened  her 
purse,  took  from  it  her  remaining  large  note  and  laid  it 
before  her  creditor. 

Mr.  Spicer  gently  pushed  it  towards  her. 

Amy  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise,  and  took  up  the  note 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Put  it  up,  put  it  up,  my  dear  child, — my  good  lady,  I 
should  say  !"  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

"  But,  sir,  I  wish  to  settle  my  bill.  Don't  you  under- 
stand that  I  do  ?" 
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''  I— hem  !  I  roally  do  not  know  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
Mrs.  Wynne.  I  have  not  made  it  out  yet,''  said  the  grocer, 
i:i  confusion. 

"I  do  not  care  to  have  the  items.  If  yon  will  only  let 
me  know  the  sum-total,  1  will  settle  it  at  once,"  persisted 
Amy. 

"  I — upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know  the  sum-total ! 
Nor  have  I  time  now  to  examine  the  books.  Some  other 
time,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne.  I  fact,  I  wish  you  would  allow 
the  account  to  run  on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  dating  from 
the  time  you  began  to  deal  with  me." 

"Mr.  Spicer,  you  are  very  good,  and  I  understand  what 
you  mean.  But  you  are  quite  mistaken.  J  am  really  very 
well  able  to  pay  you  now.  In  have  sold  out  my  stock  this 
morning  to  the  new  doctor  who  is  going  to  settle  here." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Spicer,  as  if  he  was  glad  to  change 
the  subject.  "  Sold  out,  have  you  ?  I  hope  you  got  good 
terms." 

"Yes,  very  good,"  said  Amy ;  and  in  the  simple  candor 
of  her  soul,  she  told  him  exactly  what  those  terms  were. 

"  Two-thirds  of  the  original  cost,  and  one-half  down,  and 
one-half  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Pretty  lair,  I  suppose, 
for  a  forced  sale,"  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

"  And  now  you  see,  sir,  how  well  able  I  am  to  pay  you," 
said  Amy. 

"  But — you  had  other  liabilities." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  I  have  settled  them!  And  see,  T  have 
this  left  !"  And  with  child-like  coniidingness  she  opened 
her  purse  and  displayed  its  contents. 

"  Vt-s,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  thoughtfully.  "  And  now,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Wynne.  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Would 
you  grant  me  a  favor  if  you  could  '•'' 

"  Yes  !  a  thousand,  if  I  could  !"  said  Amy,  fervently. 

"Well,  it  is  this:  it  would  really  inconvenience  me  very 
much  to  make  out  your  account  just  now.  Therefore,  I 
entreat  you,  as  a  favor,  to  let  it  run  on  for  six  months 
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longer,  until,  in  fact,  that  second  two  hundred  dollars  owing 
you  lulls  due.  Then,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  you  may  pay 
the  bill." 

"  Yes!  I  see  through  it  all,  Mr.  Spicer.  And  I  see  your 
great  kindness  in  it  all.  I  see,  also,  that  you  are  resolved 
to  have  your  own  way  in  the  matter.  And  so  I  will  agree 
to  your  plan,  on  condition  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
named,  you  will  certainly  receive  your  pay  without  demur." 

"  I  will  promise  you  to  do  so,  provided,  when  the  time 
comes,  you  still  insist  upon  it,"  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

And  with  this  compromise,  they  parted,  mutually  satis- 
fied. 

When  Amy  and  Owen  had  left  the  store,  Mr.  Spicer  re- 
mained ruminating  with  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  his 
elbow  on  his  desk. 

"  Yes,  provided,  when  the  time  comes,  she  still  insists 
upon  it,"  he  thoughtfully  repeated — "  that  will  bring  the 
first  of  August.  Poor  little  thing!  poor,  poor  little  thing, 
how  fragile  she  is  !  And  it  is  just  upon  such  slight  crea- 
tures that  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life  oftenest  fall.  Why, 
she  is  as  much  of  a  child  as  her  own  little  son.  More  in- 
deed, for  he  is  a  manly  little  fellow  for  his  age.  Now  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"  Let  me  have  one  of  those  sugar-cured  hams,  if  you 
please,  Spicer,"  said  no  less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morley,  coming  into  the  store,  and  cutting  short  the  medi- 
tations of  the  grocer  by  practically  answering  the  question 
in  an  unexpected  manner. 

Mr.  Spicer,  still  in  a  dream,  waited  on  his  customer,  and 
then  returned  to  his  ruminations. 

William  Spicer  was  emphatically  a  good  man.  Honest 
and  truthful  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  Kind  and 
compassionate  to  all  who  needed  sympathy  and  help.  And 
especially  so  to  the  poor  young  widow,  whom  chance  had 
brought  to  his  acquaintance.  Her  sorrows,  her  helplessness, 
'ier  beauty,  and  more  than  all,  the  innocent  frankness  and 
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fervor  of  her  nature,  all  powerfully  attracted  the  big  grocer, 
and  filled  his  honest  heart  with  the  purest  sentiments  of 
pity  and  admiration. 

But  what  he  should  do  with  all  this  sympathy  he  hardly 
knew.  He  wished  to  do  her  good,  but  how  ?  He  would 
have  been  delighted  to  make  her  comfortable  and  happy, 
but  in  what  manner  ?  If  she  had  been  his  widowed  daugh- 
ter, now,  or  his  young  sister,  he  might  have  been  as  good 
to  her  as  he  wished  to  be.  And  it  would  have  been  the 
greatest  pleasure  of  his  life  to  have  cherished  her  life,  and 
catered  for  her  until  she  grew  strong  and  well  He 
thought  of  the  rich  port  wine,  and  the  luscious  meats  and 
rare  delicacies  with  which  he  would  have  nourished  her 
strength — for  the  big  grocer,  without  being  the  least  bit 
of  a  glutton,  was  a  good  feeder  himself,  and  had  a  saving 
faith  in  food  and  drink,  and  a  holy  horror  of  physic.  He 
thought  of  the  warm  furs  and  velvets  that  he  would  have 
wrapped  her  in — had  she  been  his  widowed  daughter,  you 
know  !  And  he  thought  how  pretty  she  was,  even  with  her 
thin  cheeks,  and  in  her  rusty,  black  dress  ;  and  how  very, 
very  pretty  she  would  be  if  she  were  well  and  becomingly 
dressed  ;  and  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  see  her  smile 
— and  when  he  came  to  this  point,  he  said — "  Bother  !" 
and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  his  day-book,  as  if 
he  were  bent  upon  business. 

His  young  shopman  returned  from  his  dinner.  And 
seeing  his  employer  apparently  busied  in  account-books, 
made  himself  very  busy  waiting  on  the  customers,  who  now 
began  to  come  in. 

But  Mr.  Spicer  was  thinking  only  of  Amy — her  beautj', 
her  patience,  her  artless  candor  and  innocent  fervor  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  her  great  needs  of  every  sort  which  had 
taken  such  possession  of  the  honest  grocer's  soul  that  he 
could  not  have  shaken  them  off  even  if  he  had  been  in- 
clined to  do  so.  Then  came  the  ever-recurring  question. 
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What  could  he  do  to  help  her  ?  What,  indeed,  would  she 
let  him  do  ? 

He  had  filled  her  little  basket  every  Monday,  making  its 
contents  a  free  gift,  under  the  veil  of  filling  her  order.  Ho 
had  always  given  her  down  weight  and  overflowing  measure 
of  every  thing  that  she  ordered.  And  he  had  never  charged 
them  on  his  books.  He  would  have  been  glad  if  she  had 
ordered  more  than  that  poor  little  dollar's  worth  a  week  ; 
but  she  never  did.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  sent 
her  more  upon  his  own  responsibility ;  but  he  was  afraid 
that  she  would  detect  the  gifts  under  their  disguise  of  sales, 
and  that  she  might  consider  them  as  alms,  and  feel  wounded ; 
and  in  her  pride  or  delicacy,  cease  to  send  for  the  provis- 
ions, and  thus  suffer  want.  That  was  the  reason  Mr. 
Spicer  never  sent  more  than  the  things  she  ordered  each 
week,  but  all  in  heavy  weight  and  overflowing  measure. 
He  was  very  glad  when  the  Christmas  Holidays  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  sending  her  a  gift. 

But  now  she  wanted  to  pay  him.  He  had  put  her  off 
for  the  present,  but  how  should  he  manage  to  do  so  for  the 
future  ?  And  in  the  meantime  what  could  he  do  to  make 
her  more  comfortable  and  happy  ?  He  looked  around  his 
large  store — almost  a  warehouse  it  might  be  called — piled 
from  cellar  to  roof  with  pipes  and  butts ;  hogsheads  and 
barrels ;  chests  and  boxes  ;  pots  and  jars ;  all  filled  with 
family  provisions  of  every  description  ;  and  he  sighed  with 
a  feeling  of  pain  and  compunction  to  think  that  he  had  so 
much  and  she  so  little  ! 

"  Why,  I  might  send  every  week  enough  of  the  very 
best  in  this  house  to  keep  her  poor,  little  family,  not  only 
in  the  necessaries,  but  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the 
table,  and  never  even  miss  it  I  Miss  it !  I  shouldn't  miss 
ten  times  as  much  !  I  have  such  superfluity  and  she  such 
need !  Ah !  these  inequalities  must  be  equalized  some- 
where, some  time,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  now  or  in  tha 
future !" 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
OWEN'S  PLAN. 

So  In  those  winters  of  the  soul, 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear, 
O'orswept  from  memory's  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  appear. 
Reviving  hope  and  faith  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers, 
Aud  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow 

Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers. —  Whittier. 

WHILE  Mr.  Spicer  ruminated  over  the  best  way  of  help- 
Ing  Amy  against  her  will  and  without  her  knowledge,  the 
young  mother  and  her  little  son  walked  homewards — Amy 
with  a  satisfied  and  happy  countenance,  and  Owen  with  a 
thoughtful  brow  and  down-cast  eyes. 

"What  is  my  little  lad  thinking  of?"  inquired  his 
mother. 

"  Of — a  plan — for  beginning  to  make  our  living  and  per- 
haps our  fortune,"  answered  the  boy,  slowly. 

"  Our  fortune,  Owen  dear  ?"  repeated  Amy,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  mother.     How  much  money  have  3'ou  got  left  ?" 

"  One  hundred  and  three  dollars,  dear." 

"Well  then,  mother,  don't  let  us  spend  it  all;  let  us  in- 
vest a  part  of  it." 

"  In — vest  a  part  of  it,"  echoed  Amy,  turning  around 
and  gazing  into  the  face  of  her  little  son  with  as  much 
amazement  as  though  his  childish  lips  had  just  proposed  a 
plan  for  paying  the  national  debt.  "  Why,  0\ven  dear, 
what  do  you  know  about  investments  ?  You  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

"  Oh  !  don't  I  know  it  neither,  mother  ?  You  better  be- 
lieve I  do,  mother  dear  !  I  haven't  been  minding  our  shop 
and  running  in  and  out  of  Mr.  Lacy's  and  asking  hiinques- 
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tions  about  business  for  nothing!  And  I  have  thought 
about  it  a  great  deal,  mother  dear." 

"  Well,  now  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  investing  money  ?" 

"  Why,  doing  something  with  it  to  make  it  bring  more 
money,  mother.  I  have  found  out  this  much  by  talking  to 
Mr.  Lacy,  that  there  are  two  ways  of  making  money — one 
is  by  work  and  the  other  is  by  trade  ;  and  trade  requires 
capital.  Now,  mother  dear,  if  you  will  give  the  capital,  I'll 
give  the  work,  and  we  will  begin  to  make  our  fortunes." 

Amy  stopped  short  in  the  street  and  gazed  at  her  little 
son.  And  then  she  spoke  indulgently,  as  though  humoring 
the  bo3-'s  whim,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  Owen,  if  you  had  a  little  'capital,'  as  you  call  it, 
what  would  you  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  I  know !  I  thought  it  all  out,  last 
night,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed.  I  said  to  myself,  if  only  you 
had  fifty  dollars  to  spare  after  paying  your  debts,  what  I 
could  do  with  it." 

"  What,  Owen  ?" 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you,  mother.  You  know  Mr.  Lacy  is 
going  on  to  New  York  to  buy  his  spring  goods.  And  I 
thought  if  I  had  the  money  I  would  ask  him  to  take  it  with 
him,  and  when  he  bought  his  own  goods  to  buy  me  some 
and  bring  them  home.  And  then  I  could  make  up  a  pack 
and  go  through  the  country  selling  them.  And  I  should 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  that  way,  I  know  I  should." 

"  Turn  pedler,  Owen  ?"  said  Amy,  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  mother  dear,  to  begin  with." 

"  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  a  pack." 

"  It  ne^d  not  be  a  big  one  at  first,  mother.  And  then 
you  know  I  shall  grow  stronger  every  day." 

This  point  of  the  conversation  brought,  them  to  the  market 
shop.  And  Amy  went  in  to  buy  something  comfortable 
for  dinner. 

And  then  they  walked  home. 

Hut  Owen  would  not  give  up  his  plan.     His  heart  was  so 
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set  upon  commencing  life  as  a  trader.  After  dinner,  when 
Amy  was  sitting  in  her  low  chair  between  the  cradle  and 
the  work-stand,  sewing  busily  to  finish  a  garment  that  was 
to  be  sent  home  early  the  next  morning,  before  they  should 
leave  the  village,  Owen  renewed  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  mother,  dear,  if  you  only  knew  how  much  I  want 
to  go  into  it !  I  feel  so  sure  I  could  make  money." 

"  Don't  you  think  so  much  about  money,  my  little  son." 
"  Oh,  mother,  how  can  I  help  it,  when  you  want  so  many 
things  it  would  get ;  and  the  two  poor  little  sisters,  too  ! 
It  is  not  for  myself  I  wish  to  make  it." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear,  unselfish  boy — I  know  it  well." 
"  Then  you'll  let  me  try  to  make  it,  mother,  dear." 
"I  don't  know,  Owen." 

"  Look-ee  here,  Miss  Amy,  child,"  suid  Nancy,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  taking  from  the  cupboard  all  the  crockery 
•ware  that  was  not  iu  immediate  use,  and  packing  it  into  a 
case  preparatory  to  the  removal — "  lookee  here!  Don't 
you  go  giving  that  boy  money  to  fling  away — don't." 

"  Oh,  mother,  dear,  don't  listen  to  Nancy  !  She  is  very 
good,  but  she  don't  know  any  thing  about  business,  and 
I  do." 

"  You  !  Oh,  my  !  what  a  man  you  must  think  3'ourself, 
to  be  sure.  Hush,  honey  1" 

"  No,  Nancy,  not  a  man  ;  only  a  little  boy ;  but  still  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Mother,. dear,  I  should 
not  lose  your  money ;  I  should  increase  it.  Do  let  me, 
mother !" 

Amy  turned  again  and  gazed  at  her  boy — at  the  large, 
well-packed  forehead,  the  clear,  bright  eyes,  the  firm,  sweet 
mouth — and  she  felt  that  there  was  intelligence,  self-reliance 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  that  sooner  or  later  must  insure 
success  in  whatever  he  might  undertake. 

"Owen,  love,"  she  said,  ''you  may  take  your  hat,  and 
run  over  to  Mr.  Lacy's,  and  ask  him  to  come  over  lu-iv  as 
soon  as  he  has  closed  his  store.  I  will  talk  this  matter 
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over  with  him.  If  he  thinks  well  of  it  I  will  agree  to  your 
plan  For  you  know,  dear,  he  has  innch  more  experience 
than  you  or  I." 

You  may  depend  upon  it  that  Owen  lost  no  time.  He 
hurried  over  to  Mr.  Lacy 's  store  and  delivered  his  message. 
Not  content  with  that,  he  waited  until  the  customers  with 
whom  Mr.  Lacy  was  engaged  had  left  the  store,  and  then 
he  opened  the  whole  subject  of  his  visit. 

Mr.  Lacy  listened  to  Owen's  scheme  with  more  favor 
than  the  boy  had  expected  ;  and  he  promised  to  be  over  to 
Mrs.  Wynne  as  soon  as  he  should  close  his  store. 

Owen  went  home  full  of  hope. 

And  that  same  evening,  while  Amy  was  still  sewing  by 
the  light  of  the  solitary  tallow  candle,  Mr.  Lacy  came. 

Amy,  half  ashamed  of  what  she  feared  her  little  son's 
boyish  presumption,  told  Mr.  Lacy  of  Owen's  wish  to  in- 
vest fifty  dollars  in  pedler's  wares  to  hawk  through  the 
country. 

"  I  only  speak  of  this,  Mr.  Lacy,  that,  as  an  experienced 
man  of  business,  whose  opinion  must  carry  conviction  with 
it,  you  may  assure  my  eager  boy  here,  that  his  scheme  is 
altogether  impracticable,"  she  said,  in  a  deprecating  man- 
ner. 

"  But  suppose  I  do  not  consider  it  impracticable,  Mrs. 
Wynne,"  inquired  Lacy,  with  a  smile. 

Amy  looked  up  in  surprise. 

Owen's  eyes  danced. 

"  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Wynne,  that  you  must  not  judge  Owen 
by  any  ordinary  standard  of  boyhood.  I  have  talked  with 
him,  or  rather  he  has  talked  with  me  a  great  deal  lately. 
And  he  has  asked  me  more  questions  about  wholesale,  re- 
tail and  finance,  and  capital,  credit  and  business  generally, 
in  one  day,  than  I  could  have  answered  in  two  years  ;  more 
questions  in  fact,  than  I  ever  thought  of  putting  to  myself 
or  to  any  one  else." 

"  Yes,  his  thoughts  run  on  those  themes  with  a  pertinacity 
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that  is  perfectly  amazing  to  me.  I  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  his  ambition  to  follow  his  father's  profes- 
sion. I  cannot  imagine  what  could  have  put  trade  into  his 
head." 

"  What  ?  madam  ?  Why,  what  puts  it  into  the  head  of 
one  boy  of  talent  to  read  law,  and  nothing  else,  as  if  the 
world  was  filled  with  nobody  but  criminals  and  litigants  ? 
Or  into  the  head  of  another  to  study  medicine  as  if  the 
world  were  one  great  lazar  house  ?  Or  makes  a  third  a 
theologian ;  a  fourth  to  an  artist ;  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth  ?  Some  special  gift  of  Divine  Providence,  Mrs. 
Wynne,  that  (its  the  boy  in  question  for  the  one  career  that 
he  aspires  to,  and  for  no  other  !  that  would  ensure  him 
success  in  that  career,  and  no  other  !  Most  of  the  failures 
in  life  are  made  by  men  who  have  been  turned  aside  from 
the  career  for  which  nature  had  fitted  them." 
"But  about  Owen?" 

"  About  Owen,  dear  Mrs.  Wynne.  Help  him  if  you  can  ; 
but  do  not  hinder  him,  whatever  you  do.  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  him  the  little  start  that  he  desires.  Your 
son  is  no  ordiuarj'  boy,  Mrs.  Wynne.  He  unites  in  him- 
self three  of  the  greatest  elements  of  the  highest  success — 
wonderful  acuteness  of  intellect,  integrity  of  heart,  and 
steadiness  of  aim.  Trust  in  him;  try  him  ;  give  him  the 
chance  to  show  }rou  what  he  can  do,"  said  Mr.  Lacy,  rising 
to  leave. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Amy,  detaining 
him.  "  You  perfectly  understand  the  scheme  in  all  its 
I."  arings  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Wynne!" 
"  And  approve  it?" 

"  Heartily  1  I  would  myself  advance  the  money  for  the 
boy." 

"  Thank  you  ;  there  is  no  need  of  that.     But,"  added 
Amy,  smiling,  "wo  must  usk  your  help  in  another  way." 
"Certainly!     Owen  explained  that  I     He  wishes  me  to 
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purohnsp  some  goods  for  him  when  I  go  to  Xew  York  to  lay 
in  my  own  stock.  I  need  not  say  that  I  will  do  so  with 
great  pleasure." 

"  Thank  you  again.     When  do  you  go  to  Xew  York  ?" 

"  On  Monday." 

"  Then,  as  we  leave  here  to-morrow  morning,  we  had 
better  settle  this  business  to-night,"  said  Amy,  taking  out 
her  purse  and  handing  her  large  note  to  Mr.  Lacy.  "  I 
wish  you  to  take  half  of  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  more. 
I  do  not  feel  so  sure  of  the  success  of  this  enterprise  as  you 
and  Owen  do !"  she  added. 

Mr.  Lacy  smiled.  And  as  he  happened  to  have  taken 
the  whole  contents  of  his  till  and  put  them  in  his  pocket  to 
be  carried  home,  he  was  able  to  give  Amy  her  change. 
And  then,  indeed,  he  arose  and  took  leave. 

"  I  hope  you  will  succeed,  Owen,"  said  Amy,  thought- 
fully. 

"I  know  I  shall,  mother  dear,"  answered  the  boy,  confi- 
dently. 

Amy  was  still  very  thoughtful.     At  length  she  said  : 

"  It's  our  last  night  in  our  little  home,  Owen,  love — a 
home  made  doubly  sacred  by  grief  and  joy  ;  by  death  and 
by  new  life.  Let  us  pray  together,  dear,  that  the  Lord's 
blessing  may  rest  upon  the  home  that  we  leave,  as  well  as 
on  the  one  where  we  go." 

When  these  acts  of  devotion  were  over,  Amy  drew  her 
little  son  to  her  bosom  and  tenderly  embraced  him,  mur- 
muring : 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  dear  boy.  Oh,  Owen,  how  my 
heart  swelled  with  joy  to-night  as  Mr.  Lacy  spoke  of 
you!" 

"  Mother  dear,  mine  didn't !"  said  Owen,  solemnly. 

"  How,  my  child  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  My  heart  didn't  swell ;  it  shrank  !" 

"  Why,  Owen  ? — I  don't  understand  you." 
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"  Oh  mother,  it  was  because  I  knew  he  thought  me  a 
better  boy  than  I  was;  and  it  made  my  heart  shrink." 
"  But  Owen  dour,  you  are  a  very  good  boy." 
"  Oh  no,  mother.     I  can't  help  it !     I  must  tell  3rou  the 
truth.     You  know  we  said  we  would  tell  each  other  all  our 
secrets,  didn't  we?" 

"Yes,  darling,"  said  Amy,  speaking  very  gently,  though 
her  dark  eyes  dilated  with  a  vague  uneasiness.  What  con- 
fession was  her  little  son  about  to  make  ? 

"  Mother  dear,  you  don't  know  what  a  bad-like  boy  I  am 
sometimes,  inside  of  myself!" 

"Inside  of  yourself,  Owen,"  repeated  Amy,  with  hereycs 
growing  larger  and  larger  with  amazement. 

"  Ye.°,  mother,  inside ;  not  outside.  1  try  to  keep  the 
badness  down  all  I  can." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  darling,"  said  Amy,  gazing  at  him 
with  a  queer  blending  of  perplexity,  amusement  and  anxiety 
in  the  expression  of  her  face. 

"  Well,  then,  mother,  first,  sometimes  on  Sundays,  I  feel 
as  if  I  would  rather  go  sliding  on  the  pond  than  go  to 
church  to  hear  Mr.  Morley  preach." 
"That  is  bad,  dear." 

"But  then  I  never  do  go  sliding  ^  but  always  go  to 
church." 

"  What  else,  Owen  dear  ?" 

"Why,  when  the  ladies  you  work  for,  hurry  yon.  so  much 
and  pay  you  so  little,  I  feel  my  angry  passions  rise,  and  I 
would  like  to — I  don't  know  what  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  to 
them,  and  sometimes  I  can  scarcely  help  saying  it." 
"  Is  that  all,  dear  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  mother,  not  half!  I  covet  my  neighbor's  goods 
whenever  I  go  near  the  market  and  see  the  fine,  fat  poultry 
a.nd  the  plump  beef  and  mutton,  and  I  grumble  to  niy.se.If 
to  think  that  there  should  be  so  much  there  and  none  for 
you." 
"  Go  on,  dear." 
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"  And  now  for  the  worst  of  all !  Only  to  think  of  it, 
mother  dear  !  It  hardly  seems  to  be  my  own  self  that  was 
so  near  doing  such  a  thing  !" 

"What — what — Owen?"  asked  Amy,  in  breathless 
anxiety. 

"Robbing  a  poor,  little  bird's  nest,  mother.  Oh!  -But 
I  didn't  do  it  !  No,  thanks  be  to  goodness,  I  didn't.  I 
was  just  a-going  to  do  it  to  prove  to  the  other  boys  that  I 
could  climb  a  tree  and  get  a  nest  as  well  as  any  of  them 
could.  But  I  thought  of  the  two  poor  little  sisters  in  the 
cradle  at  home,  and  how  I  should  feel,  if  I  should  come  back 
and  find  somebody  had  been  there  and  stole  them  while  I 
was  gone  !  And  so  I  let  the  poor  little  tiny  birds  alone.'' 

"  What  else,  Owen  ?" 

"  That  is  all,  1  believe,  mother  dear.  You  won't  think 
me  a  good  boy,  now.  And  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  but  still  I 
had  to  tell  you  what  a  bad-like  boy  I  am  inside  sometimes, 
and  how  near  to  being  a  very  bad  boy  outside,  too.  But 
still,"  said  the  child,  smiling  brightly,  "  I  feel  better  now 
I  have  told  you  all  about  it !  I  feel  as  good  as  if  I  had 
cleaned  out  the  shop." 

Amy  drew  him  to  her  bosom,  and  while  she  held  him 
there  she  said : 

"  It  seems  that  you  have  been  tempted  but  you  have  not 
sinned.  To  suffer  temptation  is  not  to  fall  into  sin,  my 
darling.  But  to  resist  temptation  is  the  noblest  effort  of 
the  soul.  Always  tell  me  your  little  inward  trials  and 
difficulties,  Owen." 

"  Indeed  I  will,  mother  dear.  Why,  aint  we  bosom 
friends  ?" 

"Always,  Owen,"  she  said.  And  she  kissed  him  and 
sent  him  off  to  bed,  and  she  thanked  the  Lord,  oh !  how 
fervently,  for  her  dear  boy,  of  whose  purity  of  heart  and 
nobility  of  mind,  every  day  gave  a  new  revelation. 

The  next  morning  was  a  very  busy  one  in  Amy's  little 
household. 
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As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Xancy  washed  and 
packed  up  all  the  remaining  pieces  of  crockery  ware, 
cutlery,  and  so  forth.  And  Amy  dressed  herself  and  the 
children  for  their  ride. 

At  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Miller's  cart  was  at  the  door.  And 
Mr.  Miller  himself  walked  into  the  shop. 

"  Mrs.  Wynne,"  he  said,  "the  cart  will  have  to  make 
two  trips  before  it  can  take  all  your  furniture,  I  am  sure. 
And  I  think  that  you  had  better  send  your  servant  and 
your  son  on  with  the  first  load,  to  light  fires  and  air  the 
house  and  make  it  comfortable  before  you  and  the  little 
ones  go.  You  and  they  had  better  stay  here  until  the  cart 
comes  back,  and  go  with  the  second  load." 

"  Thank  3'ou,"  said  Amy,  hesitatingly. 

But  Xancy  spoke  up. 

"  You  do  as  the  ge'nian  'vises  of  you,  honey.  I  dessay 
that  there  ole  barn  is  just  as  cold  and  as  damp  as  Siberian! 
icebergs  !  which  I  makes  no  doubt  you  might  scrape  the 
mould  offen  the  walls  with  a  garden  rake.  You  stay  here 
till  the  arternoon,  honey,  and  let  me  and  Owen  go  first  and 
make  the  place  comfor'ble  for  you." 

"  Do,  mother  dear,"  said  Owen,  adding  his  voice  to  the 
urgings  of  the  others. 

And  Amy  took  off  her  bonnet  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

The  cart  was  soon  loaded,  and  with  Owen  and  Xancy 
perched  high  on  the  top  of  the  furniture,  it  started  gayly 
for  the  forest. 

Amy  mended  her  fire;  sat  the  two  children  down  in  the 
cradle  ;  and  took  a  small  roll  of  the  everlasting  needle-work 
from  her  pocket  and  sat  down  to  sew  to  pass  away  the 
time  while  waiting. 

It  was  a  desolate  scene  enough.  More  than  half  the 
furniture  was  gone  ;  and  the  house  looked  very  bare  ;  there 
was  nothing  left  in  that  room  except  the  sewing  chair,  tho 
cradle,  and  the  air  tight.  And  Amy  quite  divaded  the 
three  or  four  hours  that  she  would  have  to  wait. 
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But  she  had  sat  there  only  about  fifteen  minutes  when 
she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  driving  up  to 
the  shop  door. 

When  she  hurried  out  to  see  who  was  there,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  behold  Mrs.  Potts,  the  landlady  of  the  Elm  Tree 
lun,  who  had  driven  up  in  her  gig. 

"  I  can't  leave  the  horse,  my  dear ;  but  Mr.  Miller  has 
just  told  me  that  you  are  here  all  alone  in  this  empty  house 
waiting  till  the  cart  comes  back  for  you.  And  so  I  have 
come  to  say  that  you  must  bring  the  babies  and  get  right 
in  here,  and  go  home  long  o'  me  to  spend  the  morning  and 
take  dinner.  And  by  that  time  the  cart  will  come  for  you. 
Now  bring  the  babies  out  and  give  me  one  of  them  to 
hold — I  can  hold  a  baby  and  drive  a  horse  at  the  same 
time — and  }'ou  can  hold  the  other,  and  we  shall  get  along 
quite  comfortable.  Hurry  now,  my  dear." 

Amy  thanked  her  kind  neighbor  and  hurried  accordingly. 

The  doctor's  man  was  in  the  shop,  engaged  in  re-arranging 
the  shelves.  And  with  him,  Amy  left  word  that  as  soon  as 
the  cart  should  return,  she  should  be  sent  for  from  the 
Elm  Tree  Inn. 

Amy  spent  a  veiy  pleasant  morning  in  Mrs.  Pott's  cosy 
private  parlor ;  and  she  had  a  comfortable  dinner  of  roast 
chicken  and  rice  pudding,  with  a  good  glass  of  wine. 

And  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  was  sum- 
moned by  Owen — Owen  looking  so  rosy,  happy,  and  active. 

"  Come,  mother  dear,"  he  said,  "  the  rest  of  the  things 
are  all  packed  in  the  cart,  and  we  are  only  waiting  for  you. 
It  is  such  a  jolly  old  house,  mother !  And  your  room  is  all 
ready  for  you.  The  carpet  is  down  and  the  curtains  up, 
and  the  fire  is  made  and  the  kettle  is  on,  and  the  table  is 
set.  And  oh  !  I  think  we  shall  be  so  happy  there,  mother  I 
so  very  happy."  All  this  the  eager  boy  poured  forth 
breathlessly  as  he  was  ushered  by  the  waiter  into  the  little 
parlor  where  Amy  and  the  children  remained  with  their 
hostess. 
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"  Don't  you  see  Mrs.  Potts,  my  dear?"  said  his  mother, 
admonishingly. 

Owen  turned  in  a  moment  to  the  place  'where  that  good 
little  roly-poly  sat,  and  he  made  his  bow. 

"  And  now,  my  little  lad,  have  you  had  any  dinner  out 
there?"  asked  Mrs.  Potts. 

"We  didn't  have  time  to  think  about  it,  ma'am,"  an- 
swered Owen. 

"  Ah  !  then  I  think  the  cart  must  wait  a  few  minutes 
until  you  get  some." 

And  Mrs.  Potts,  with  her  own  plump  hands,  spread  a 
cloth,  and  brought  in  the  remnant  of  the  roast  chicken  and 
rice  pudding,  and  set  them  on  the  table,  flanked  by  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  milk. 

She  then  placed  a  chair  for  Owen,  who,  with  another 
little  bow  of  acknowledgment,  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
tvhere  he  did  credit  to  his  own  appetite  and  the  landlady's 
hospitality. 

While  he  was  eating,  Mrs.  Potts  was  packing  a  hamper, 
in  doing  which  she  rolled  about  continually  between  the 
bar,  the  parlor  and  the  dining-room. 

And  when  Owen  had  finished  his  dinner,  and  Amy  had 
put  on  the  children's  cloaks  and  her  own  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  they  were  all  about  to  start,  Mrs.  Potts  called  her 
waiter  and  bade  him  put  that  hamper  into  Mrs.  Wynne's 
cart. 

And  then  turning  to  Amy,  she  said  : 

"  I  know,  dear,  when  people  are  moving,  it  is  incon- 
venient to  have  cooking  done.  And  so  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  put  a  thing  or  two  into  that  hamper,  already 
eooked.  Well,  good-by,  dear!  And  God  bless  you,"  she 
eaid,  stopping  with  a  kiss  the  outpouring  of  the  widow's 
tbanka 

The  cart,  with  the  remnant  of  the  furniture,  had  been 
drawn  up  before  the  inn.  Aud  Amy  and  the  children 
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were  lifted  into  it  and  comfortably  seated  in  a  nest  made  of 
the  pillows  that  had  been  left  for  that  purpose. 

Owen  took  his  seat  beside  the  driver,  and  the  cart  started, 
followed  \)y  the  cheers  and  good  wishes  of  all  the  people  of 
the  inn. 

In  passing  their  own  old  home,  Amy  looked  fondly  upon 
it,  and  prayed  that  a  blessing  might  rest  with  it. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  Mr.  Lacy  stood  in  his 
door,  waving  adieu.  Amy  nodded  and  smiled.  Owen  took 
off  his  hat ;  and  even  lively  Lily  Gay  clapped  her  hands 
and  crowed. 

AVhen  the  cart  got  opposite  the  parsonage,  Amy  looked 
up ;  but  there  was  no  one  at  the  windows  to  see  her  pass  •, 
so  kissing  her  hand  in  adieu  to  the  invisible  friends  within, 
she  went  on.  And  some  time  before  they  reached  the 
great  grocery  store  at  that  end  of  the  village,  they  saw  the 
big  grocer  standing  in  his  door  with  his  head  turned  up  the 
street,  watching  for  them. 

As  the  cart  was  passing,  Mr.  Spicer  hailed  it  and  ran 
out  to  stop  it.  All  a-glow  with  his  haste,  he  shook  hands 
with  Amy,  who,  in  her  innocent  gratitude,  retained  the  big 
hand  in  both  her  own  for  a  little  while  before  she  let  it  go. 
He  shook  hands  with  Owen,  and  patted  Lily  Gay  upon  the 
head — Lily  Gay,  who  made  friends  with  him  immediately, 
and  insisted  on  climbing  out  of  her  nest  and  going  over  to 
him  then  and  there. 

And  all  this  time  "  Good -afternoon"  had  been  the  only 
words  that  passed  between  them  all. 

The  grocer  turned  and  beckoned  his  young  man,  who 
now  came  from  the  store  lugging  a  huge  box,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  the  driver,  he  lifted  upon  the  cart. 

Amy  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  silently  asking 
what  this  could  mean. 

"A  parting  gift,  Mrs.  Wynne.  You  cannot  refuse  it, 
my  dear  lady.  Jt  is— it  is  for  the  children." 

"  Oo — oo  1  aa  1"  cried  Lily  Gay,  in  inarticulate  baby  talk, 
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as  she  fought  and  struggled  to  get  out  of  her  nest  and 
climb  up  to  the  bosom  of  the  big  grocer,  with  whose  kind 
face  she  had  fallen  in  love.  Lily  May  gazed  on  in  utter 
amazement.  And  Owen  laughed.  And  Amy  smiled. 

Mr.  Spicer  patted  the  child  gently  on  the  head,  shook 
hands  all  round  ;  prayed  God  bless  them ;  and  went  back 
to  his  store. 

And  the  cart  started  and  soon  left  the  village  behind, 
and  was  jolting  along  through  the  rough  country  road  that 
led  through  the  forest. 

Amy  was  very  thoughtful.  Lily  Gay  was  sulky  and 
wouldn't  be  entreated,  because  they  had  not  let  her  go 
over  to  that  kind  face  that  had  smiled  on  her  like  sunshine. 
All  the  rest  of  the  little  party  were  happy  enough. 

"  Mother,  there  are  no  springs  to  this  cart.  Does  its 
motion  hurt  you  ?"  inquired  her  little  son. 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  !  I  like  to  be  jolted ;  it  seems  to  do  me 
good." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?" 

"  People  are  so  good  to  me,  Owen  dear!  It  makes  me 
feel  grave  to  think  of  it.  Xot  unhapp}-,  mind  you  ;  for  it 
couldn't  make  me  unhappy :  but  grave ;  for  J  ask  mj'self 
how  should  it  be  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  how  can  people  help  being  good  to 
you?  Darling  mother,  when  you  are  so  good  yourself  ?" 

"  Hush,  my  dear  I  It  may  be  because  I  have  had  such 
an  awful  sorrow."  And  Amy's  face  suddenly  became  so 
serious  that  Lily  Gay,  who  evidently  thought  that  her 
pouts  was  the  cause  of  all,  suddenly  relented  and  fell  to 
crowing  and  laughing  and  caressing  her  mother  with  all 
her  heart. 

And  the  cart  went  on  through  the  forest  that  bright 
February  afternoon,  and  in  due  time  came  out  upon  the 
small  clearing,  in  the  midst  of  which,  embosomed  in  shrub- 
bery, stood  the  old  hall. 
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Now  see  a  large,  old-fashioned  room, 

With  panelled  waiuscot  high  ; 
Old  portraits  round  in  order  set, 
Carved,  heavy  tahles,  chairs,  buffet 

Of  dark  mahogany. 
And  there  a  high-backed,  hard  settee 

On  six  brown  leg.-!  and  paws, 
Flowered  o'er  with  silk  embroidery; 
And  there,  all  rough  with  filagree, 

Tall  screens  on  gilded  claws. — Mrs.  Southey. 

THE  last  ra}Ts  of  the  setting  sun  were  piercing  through 
the  woods  in  long  lines  of  gold  light,  gilding  each  dry 
twig  and  fallen  leaf,  as  the  wagon  turned  into  the  old  dis- 
used avenue,  now  almost  obliterated  by  withered  grass  and 
dead  foliage. 

The  wagon  drew  up  before  an  old  gray  stone  mansion  of 
oblong  form  and  many  windows.  There  was  a  carved  and 
pillared  portal,  and  a  heavy  double  oaken  door  in  the 
centre  of  the  front. 

All  the  windows  looked  dark  and  glum,  except  the  two 
on  the  left  side  of  the  front  door.  These  two  glowed  with 
a  genial  light  from  the  fire  within. 

Owen  jumped  from  the  wagon  to  assist  his  mother. 

Nancy  ran  out  from  the  house  to  welcome  them. 

"Almost  frozen,  ain't  you,  Miss  Amy,  honey?  Well, 
there's  a  fire  inside  sich  as  you  ain't  seen  since  the  brew- 
house  was  burnt  down  !  Better  believe  it,  child.  Hush, 
hone}' !  Dead  wood  lying  about  in  heaps,  all  through  the 
forest,  begging  and  piling  of  3rou  to  burn  it.  There, 
give  me  the  baby,  Marse  Owen,  and  you  take  t'other  one. 
Lord  sake,  how  cold  the  child's  nose  is,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Goo  1"  cried  Lily  Gay,  in  defiance  of  cold  and  every 
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thing  dae^s  she  leaped  on  being  handed  from  Owen's 
arms  into  Nancy's. 

Owen  then  took  Lily  May  and  held  her  carefully  to  his 
bosom  with  one  arm,  while  he  offered  his  hand  to  help  hia 
mother  out. 

Very  lightly  Amy  touched  that  willing  little  hand  as  she 
alighted. 

And  while  the  driver  was  engaged  in  unlading  the  wagon, 
Nancy  led  the  whole  party  into  the  house. 

They  entered  first  a  spacious  hall,  on  the  left  side  of 
which  Nancy  opened  a  door,  admitting  them  into  a  vast 
apartment,  that  must  have  been  the  drawing-room  of  the 
resident  family  of  ancient  times. 

It  appeared  to  run  the  whole  depth  of  the  house  from 
front  to  back.  And  at  the  back,  in  a  broad  fire-place, 
roared  and  blazed  a  great  fire,  that  fully  justified  Nancy's 
encomiums.  It  was  fed  by  no  ordinary  sawed  and  split 
logs  ;  but  by  great,  resinous  pine  knots  and  dried  roots  of 
trees  and  huge  boles,  and  sent  up  a  sheet  of  flame  that 
filled  the  whole  room  with  a  ruddy  light. 

It  cheered  the  very  soul  and  body  of  Amy,  who  ap- 
proached it,  rubbing  her  hands  with  satisfaction. 

"  It's  jolly,  isn't  it,  mother  ?"  said  Owen,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  sympathy,  when  he  had  set  Lily  May  on  the 
floor. 

"It  is  very  cheerful,"  said  Amy.  "I  always  loved  an 
open  wood-fire." 

"  It  throws  out  the  heat  in  solid  columns,"  said  Nancy, 
as  she  brought  Amy's  own  little  chair  and  placed  it  for  her 
beside  the  chimney  corner. 

All  this  time  the  driver  was  unlading  the  wagon  and 
bringing  the  things  into  the  hall. 

Amy,  having  well  warmed  herself  and  the  children, 
looked  around  with  satisfaction  and  also  with  surprise  mid 
curiosity. 

The  room  was  unfamiliar,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its 
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furniture.  At  the  two  lofty  front  windows  were  rich  and 
heavy,  though  old  and  faded,  yellow  damask  curtains  ;  on  the 
walls  hung  many  smoke-dried  portraits  in  tarnished  gilded 
frames  ;  against  the  walls  were  ranged  richly-carved,  though 
worm-eaten  old  oaken  tables  and  chairs  ;  and  drawn  up  on 
one  side  of  the  fire-place  was  a  large  sofa,  covered  with 
rich  but  faded  yellow  damask,  like  that  which  draped  the 
window ;  on  each  side  of  the  chimney  were  antique  oaken 
cupboards,  with  glass  doors. 

Amy's  eyes  ranged  over  all  these  unfamiliar  objects,  and 
then  turned  upon  Nancy. 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  Amy,"  said  the  woman  in  answer  to  that 
look.  "  Just  so.  When  me  and  Marse  Owen  corned  this 
morning,  you  may  depend  we  didn't  do  nothing  till  we  two 
roamed  all  over  the  house  in  search  of  the  most  comfor'ble 
room  ;  and  in  doing  it  we  corned  across  all  this  furnitur, 
layin'  rottin'  in  the  mould  and  damp  ;  some  in  one  place 
and  some  in  another,  and  all  like  as  they  was  hev  away  to 
rot.  And  so  me  and  Marse  Owen,  we  first  went  to  work 
and  we  made  a  roarin'  fire  in  this  room  which  was  one  of 
the  best.  And  then  we  cleaned  it  up  and  put  down  your 
carpet  which  you  see  only  kivers  this  square  place  in  front 
of  the  fire  and  doesn't  look  bigger'n  a  rug  'pared  to  this 
room  !  And  then  we  went  and  toted  all  the  best  of  that 
hev  away  furnitur'  down  into  the  hall ;  which  the  driver 
helped  us  with  the  heaviest  things ;  and  very  kind  it  was 
of  him.  And  we  shook  and  brushed  and  dusted  all  on 
'em  and  we  ranged  them  here  just  as  you  see.  And  only 
look  how  comfor'ble  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Amy,  with  a  pleased  expression  efface,  "I 
somehow  like  the  old-fashioned  aspect  of  every  thing  around 
me." 

"And  only  look,  Miss  Amy,  at  them  nice  cupboards  with 
glass  doors  each  side  of  the  fire-place  !"  said  Nancy. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother  dear,  look  !  When  we  unpack  the 
boxes,  we  can  put  all  our  books  in  one  cupboard  as  a  book- 
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case  ;  and  our  best  crockery  ware  into  the  other  as  a  side- 
board ;  and  how  cozy  that  will  be !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Amy,  smiling  in  sj'mpathy  with  their  satis- 
faction 

"  And  this  good  old  sofa,  mother  dear.  This  is  the  best 
of  all.  How  comfortable  it  will  be  for  you  to  lie  down  on 
when  you  are  so  tired  every  day,"  continued  Owen. 

At  this  moment  the  driver  came  in,  touched  his  hat,  and 
reported  that  he  had  brought  in  all  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture. 

Am}"  thanked  him  and  hospitably  invited  him  to  come  in 
and  warm  himself  and  stop  and  get  some  supper. 

But  the  man  excused  himself,  saying  that  it  was  grow- 
ing dark  and  he  wanted  to  get  home  in  good  time.  And 
with  a  second  salute  he  left  the  house. 

The  tea-kettle  was  singing  merrily  on  the  hearth ;  and 
the  table  was  set  upon  that  square  of  carpet  that  had  once 
quite  covered  Amy's  little  back  parlor,  but  that  looked  like 
a  mere  rug  in  this  large  drawing-room. 

Xancy  began  to  slice  some  bread  to  make  toast,  and 
Owen  went  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  hamper  sent  by 
Mrs.  Potts. 

And  with  the  united  efforts  of  the  woman  and  the  boy,  a 
better  table  was  spread  than  Amy  had  seen  since  her  widow- 
hood. Fragrant  tea  and  buttered  toast  ;  cold  sliced  ham 
and  peach  sweetmeats.  The  long  ride  through  the  pine 
forests,  with  its  stimulating  terebinthine  odors,  combined 
with  the  exhilarating  winter  air,  had  renewed  Amy's  appe- 
tite, so  that  she  keenly  enjoj-ed  her  repast. 

\Vnen  it  was  over  and  the  service  was  washed  up  and 
arranged  in  the  right-hand  glass  cupboard,  Amy  arose  to 
make  an  inspection  of  her  new  quarters. 

"  Where  have  you  put  up  my  bed,  Nanc}'  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Ilere,  honey,"  replied  the  woman,  opening  a  door  in 
the  wall  on  the  left  side  of  the  apartment,  and  leading  her 
mistress  into  a  bed-room  about  half  the  size  of  the  draw- 
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ing-room.  Here  Amy  found  all  her  plain  chamber  furni- 
ture nrativ  arranged,  and  iu  the  open  fire-place  a  fine  wood- 
lire  burning. 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  isn't  it  fine  to  be  able  to  have  a  fire  in 
every  room  we  use  ?"  said  Owen. 

"  It  is  indeed,  my  dear  !"  replied  his  mother,  spreading 
out  her  hands  before  the  genial  blaze. 

Amy  was  very  tired,  and  the  warm  room,  with  its  clean, 
soft  bed,  and  bright,  cheerful  fire,  was  very  inviting  ;  so  she 
said  she  thought  she  would  go  to  rest  for  the  night. 

"  But  first  I  would  like  to  see  your  room,  Owen,  dear," 
she  added. 

Owen  opened  a  communicating  door  that  stood  exactly 
opposite  the  chimney,  and  admitted  his  mother  into  another 
room  nearly  corresponding  in  size  and  shape  with  her  own — 
the  only  difference  was  that  hers  was  back  and  his  was 
front — both  were  parallel,  and  communicating  with  each 
other  and  with  the  long  drawing-room. 

"  I  took  the  front  one  because  it  was  more  exposed, 
mother  dear ;  and  gave  you  the  back  one  because  it  was 
more  retired  and  warmer  and  nearer  to  the  kitchen." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  make  a  fire  in  your  room,  since 
there  is  such  a  plenty  of  wood?" 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  because  when  I  am  covered  up  warm 
in  bed,  I  love  to  breathe  the  cold  air.  It  makes  me  feel 
warmer." 

Amy  inspected  Owen's  chamber,  and  seeing  that  all  was 
right,  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  called  her  little 
famil}'  together  to  a^k  the  Divine  blessing  before  retiring. 

''  Where  are  you  going  to  sleep,  Nancy?"  she  inquired, 
as  they  were  about  to  part  for  the  night. 

"I  just  agwine  to  have  a  shake-down  here  right  afore 
this  blessed  fire,  as  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  leave 
all  alone  by  itself  for  to-night.  And  to-morrow  I  gwine  to 
fix  up  a  room  which  is  the  housekeeper's  room,  joining  of 
the  kitchen." 

17 
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"  I  hope  you  will  rest  well,  Nancy.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Amy.     Good-night,  Marse  Owen." 

So  they  separate  1. 

Karly  the  next  morning  there  was  a  generous  emulation 
between  Owen  and  Nancy  as  to  who  should  expose  himself 
or  herself  to  the  bitter  winter  weather  in  the  necessary 
duty  of  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water. 

The  weather  had  changed  during  the  night.  The  sky 
had  clouded  up.  T^e  snow  was  falling.  And  the  north 
wind  had  arisen  ar.  frozen  all  the  streams.  It  was  in- 
tensely cold.  But  that  had  not  prevented  Owen  from  turn- 
ing out  early.  With  all  a  boy's  interest  in  a  new  abode, 
he  sprang  out  of  bed  and  dressed  himself  in  haste  and  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  which  was  already  cleared  of  every 
sign  of  the  shake-down  ;  and  made  comfortable  a  glowing 
wood-fire  and  a  neatly-spread  breakfast  table. 

While  Owen  stood  thawing  out  his  half-frozen  hands 
before  the  genial  fire,  Nancy  entered  with  the  icicles  fring- 
ing her  brown  stuff  skirts  like  a  costly  embroidery  of  dia- 
monds, and  in  her  hand  the  tea-kettle,  which  she  sat  on  the 
hearth  before  the  fire. 

"  Now,  then,  where  have  you  been  to  get  your  gown  so 
spangled,  Nancy  ?"  inquired  Owen. 

"  Where  ?  Wh}',  down  to  the  spring  to  fetch  water  to 
fill  the  kettle,  to  be  sure  !"  answered  the  woman. 

"  Well,  then,  don't  you  do  it  again — that's  all  1  I  will 
bring  the  water,  Nancy." 

"  Hoity-toity  !  why  should  you  bring  it  ?*' 

"  Because  it  is  more  fitting  that  I  should.  I  have  little 
top-boots  now,  and  I  can  tuck  my  trmisers  into  them,  ami 
crunch  through  the  snow  without  getting  myself  wet. 
But  you — you  go  out  with  warm  skirts,  and  the  edges  of 
them  touch  the  snow  and  melt  it,  and  get  wet,  and  then 
get  cold  and  freeze !  And  now  look  at  them !  Besides, 
you  are  a  woman,  and  I  am  a  boy,  and  for  that  reason  I 
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ought  to  bring  water  and  wood  in  bad  weather,  instead  of 
you." 

"  I'm  a  woman,  and  jrou're  a  boy  !  One  would  think  I  was 
a  child,  and  you  was  a  man,  to  hear  you  talk  !  I  'spects 
how  you'll  think  yourself  master  of  the  house  next !" 

"  Well,  Nancy,  and  so  I  am  master  of  the  house.  I'm 
not  saj'iug  but  what  my  dear  mother  is  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  even  the  mistress  over  me.  But,  mind  3rou !  I 
am  master,  and  have  been  so  ever  p'v>e  my  father  died," 
Owen  said.  i 

Yes,  and  he  meant  it,  too.  For  in  many  respects 
this  little  Owen  was  very  unlike  a  certain  young  Ishmael 
we  once  knew — young  Ishmael,  who,  in  his  despised  child- 
hood, and  in  his  unconscious  power,  only  aspired  to  be  as 
great  a  man  as  the  Professor  of  Odd  Jobs,  who  was  the 
greatest  man  of  his  acquaintance — young  Ishmael,  who 
only  gradually  learned  his  own  vast  powers  of  intellect 
and  will  as  he  developed  their  resources  among  his  fellow- 
men. 

Owen,  from  the  first,  under  Divine  Providence,  believed 
in  himself.  His  faith  and  his  self-reliance  was  so  far 
removed  from  doubt  as  to  approach  the  opposite  bounda- 
ries of  presumption.  If  Owen  had  a  fault  it  was  egotism  ; 
but  it  was  a  fine  and  generous  egotism,  growing  out  of  his 
great  faith  and  self-reliance ;  an  egotism  that  lifted  him 
far  above  all  petty  selfishness ;  and  that  made  nim  feel  as 
though  he  was  the  natural  protector  of  the  women  and 
children  around  him,  and  in  some  degree  responsible  for 
their  well  being. 

But  old  Nancy  could  not  understand  all  this.  How 
could  she?  So  she  only  stared  at  this  self-asserting 
master  of  the  house,  and  threatened  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  with  him ;  to  take  him  down  a  button-hole  lower  ;  to 
put  him  back  in  petticoats ;  and  so  forth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  discussion  Amy  came  in  and  break- 
fast was  served.  This  day  being  the  Sabbath  was  spent 
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very  quietly  by  Amy  and  her  little  household.  They  had 
morning  service  at  home.  And  then  Owen  unpacked  a 
few  books  suitable  for  Sunday  reading,  which  employed 
their  time.  The  snow-storm  continued  all  day  long. 

On  Monday  the  weather  was  still  very  cold  and  it  was 
snowing  and  blowing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  no  one 
could  venture  out;  therefore  Amy  settled  herself  to  her 
sewing  with  the  two  little  sisters  playing  on  the  carpet  at 
her  feet ;  and  Owen  and  Nancy  went  to  work  to  complete 
the  arrangements  of  their  new  abode.  They  brought  in 
the  cradle  and  Amy's  work-stand  and  placed  them  near 
her,  to  be  at  hand  when  wanted.  Then  they  fitted  up 
Nancy's  bed-room  next  to  the  kitchen.  And  then  they 
sent  the  air-tight  to  a  lumber  room,  for  who  would  use  an 
air-tight  when  they  could  have  broad  open  fire-places  and 
ten  times  more  than  enough  wood  to  burn  in  them  ? 

Owen  unpacked  the  box  of  books  and  arranged  them  in 
the  left-hand  glass  cupboard.  And  then  unpacked  the 
best  crockery  ware  and  set  it  in  order  in  the  right  one. 
Finally  he  opened  Mr.  Spicer's  box,  which  he  found  filled 
with  potted  meats,  preserves  and  pickles ;  tongues  and 
hams  ;  jellies  and  jams  ;  and  a  bottle  of-fine  old  port. 

"  Oh,  mother,  look  here  I     This  box  of  things  was  the 
children's,  was  it?     I  wonder  if  Mr.  Spicer  thought  the 
two  little  sisters  were  going  to  eat  ham  and  tongue  aiu 
cheese  and  pickles,  eh  !"  exclaimed  Owen,  in  adiniratioj 

Amy  only  smiled,  and  told  him  to  put  all  the  things 
except  the  ham  and  tongue  in  the  cupboard  with  the 
crockery  ware. 

By  evening  all  the  arrangements  were  completed.  And 
the  family  being  very  weary,  went  early  to  bed. 

The  next  day  Owen  had  to  walk  to  town  through  all  the 
snow  to  carry  home  some  needle-work  that  his  mother  had 
finished  for  a  customer  and  to  bring  back  more. 

But  the  fourth  day  hung  so  heavy  on  his  hands,  notwith- 
standing he  brought  all  the  wood  and  water,  that  he  weut 
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into  tho  forest  and  cnt  pieces  of  cedar  saplings  and  brought 
them  home  and  began  to  carve  busks  for  ladies'  stays,  say- 
ing that  lit-  would  sell  them  when  he  went  peddling  ;  and 
that  would  be  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lacy  should  return  with  his 
goods. 

Ah  !  but  when  would  Mr.  Lacy  return  ?  Owen  did  not 
exactly  know.  lie  thought  the  time  very  long.  After  he 
had  spent  all  his  leisure  for  several  days  in  carving  out 
some  dozen  of  busks,  he  concluded  that  he  had  more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  market.  But  he  thought  that  if  his 
mother  could  draw  him  some  patterns  he  could  carve  butter 
prints  that  would  please  the  housekeepers  whom  he  hoped 
to  make  his  customers.  Amy  promised  to  draw  the  pat- 
terns. Owen  shaped  out  the  rude  forms  of  a  dozen  prints. 
And  upon  the  face  of  each  Amy  drew  in  pencil  a  rose,  a 
harp,  an  eagle,  a  ship,  or  some  other  simple  device,  which 
Owen  carefully  cawed  out  with  his  pen-knife.  This  took 
all  his  leisure  for  another  week.  And  at  the  end  of  it  Mr. 
Lacy  had  not  arrived.  The  third  week  was  spent  by  Owen 
in  shaping  out  wooden  spoons,  butter  paddles,  potato 
mashers,  and  other  light  utensils,  until  at  length  he  had 
completed  quite  an  assortment  of  wooden  ware  of  his  ovrh 
manufacture. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  is  a  mere  invention  of  the 
writer  —  I  am  telling  a  story,  not  making  one.  And  one  of 
the  wealthiest  merchants  and  most  prominent  men  of  New 
York  told  me  that  he  had  commenced  life  by  carving  and 
selling  busks  for  ladies'  stays,  in  the  country  neighborhood 
where  he  was  born. 

Twice  a  week  Owen  went  to  town  to  carry  home  his 
mother's  finished  needle-work  to  her  customers,  and  to 
bring  her  back  more  to  do.  And  every  time  he  went,  he 
called  at  Lacy's  store  to  inquire  of  the  young  shopman 
who  was  in  charge,  whether  the  proprietor  had  been  heard 
from,  and  when  he  was  expected  home.  And  he  always 
received  for  an  answer  that  Mr.  Lacy  had  written  that  he- 
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was  coming  liomc  on  the  Son-King;  that  he  had  not  been 
heard  from  since  ;  but  that,  doubtless,  he  would  arrive 
when  the  boat  should  get  in  port.  Sometimes  lie  went 
from  "  Lacy  V  to  the  "  Klin  Tree,"  to  ask  of  his  friend 
the  hostess  when  the  boat  might  be  expected.  And  he  was 
always  answered  by  that  laughing  little  goody,  that  the 
boat  might  be  looked  for  when  she  was  seen ;  for  that 
wind  and  weather  was  against  her,  and  there  was  no  know- 
ing when  she  would  get  into  port. 

And  with  these  replies  the  boy  was  obliged  to  return  to 
home  and  his  carving,  and  be  satisfied. 

When  Owen  could  find  nothing  else  to  do  for  his  mother, 
he  went  into  the  village  to  hunt  up  some  of  their  bad-pay- 
ing old  customers. 

They  had  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  of  bad  money  on 
their  books,  counting  in  what  was  due  the  late  doctor. 

On  the  first  da}r  that  Owen  went  collecting  he  took  in 
five  dollars.  Then  he  borrowed  a  small  market-basket 
from  Mrs.  Potts,  and  filled  it  with  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables, and  carried  it  home. 

Amy,  who  for  the  week  past  had  been  living  on  her  old 
diet  of  weak  tea  and  dry  bread,  varied  occasionally  by  a 
thin  rasher  from  Mr.  Spicer's  sugar-cured  ham,  hailed  these 
fresh  provisions  with  as  much  surprise  as  satisfaction. 

"And,  how  on  earth  did  you  get  them,  Owen  ?"  she  in- 
quired. 

Her  son  explained  that  he  had  collected  five  dollars  of 
the  bad  money,  and  had  spent  one  in  a  piece  of  lamb  and 
a  handful  of  spinach  for  his  delicate  mother. 

"  Oh  !  Owen,  this  is  a  great  treat — so  early  in  the  season, 
too;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it;  and  I  know  it  will  do 
me  real  good  ;  but  I  am  afraid,  love,  you  dun  people,"  said 
Amy.  gravely. 

"  Yes,  mother  dear — I  dun  them — well,  too,"  answered 
the  boy,  firmly. 
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"  Oh  !  Owen,  darling,  you  mustn't  pester  people  for 
money." 

"  Won't  I  pester  them  neither,  mother  dear,  when  you 
want  it  so  much  to  buy  food!  I'll  pester  the  lives  and 
souls  out  of  them,  see  if  I  don't." 

"  Owen,  Owen,  you  must  not  be  so  sharp." 

"  Mother,  mother,  what  will  become  of  you  and  the  two 
little  sisters  if  I  am  not  sharp  ?  You  better  believe  I  am 
going  to  be  sharp  as  a  needle  1" 

"  Oh  !  Owen,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  son.  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  your  growing  up  to  love  money 
so  much  as  to  become  a  hard  and  cruel  man  1"  exclaimed 
Amy,  with  emotion. 

Her  little  son  suddenly  kneeled  down  by  her  side  as  she 
sat  in  her  low  sewing-chair.  And  he  put  his  arms  around 
her  and  laid  his  head  sideways  on  her  lap,  and  looking  up 
in  her  face,  said  : 

"  Mother  dear,  I  am  not  hard  and  cruel  inside  of  myself. 
Listen,  darling  mother.  There  are  some  poor  people  who 
owed  father  for  medicines  Now  I  never  troubled  them. 
But  there  are  other  people  well-to-do  and  careless ;  and  I 
dunned  them.  Now  this  five  dollars  I  worried  out  of  the 
brew-house  clerk,  Bowling,  who  has  plenty  of  money  and, 
nobody  but  himself  to  keep ;  and  who  owed  us  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  Cologne  water  and  scented  soap  and  shaving- 
cream  and  such.  Mother  dear,  poor  and  honest  people  may 
be  spared  ;  as  for  the  prosperous  and  dishonest — yes,  in- 
deed, will  I  hunt  and  worry  them ;  same  as  a  terrier  would 
rats  !" 

You  see  there  was  no  maudlin  sentimentality  about  this 
little  fellow.  He  drew  a  clear  and  true  line  between  justice 
and  charity,  and  never  by  any  chance  got  them  confused. 
Gradually  his  self-reliance  was  beginning  to  influence  his 
mother.  She  was  learning  to  trust  in  him. 

She  made  no  further  objection  to  his  method  of  collect- 
ing his  debts. 
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And  from  this  time,  every  day,  Owen  walked  to  the  vil- 
lage to  call  on  these  bad-paying  customers.  Although  he 
himself  termed  his  perseverance  "worrying"  or  "dun- 
ning" or  "  pestering"  them,  yet  in  fact  his  manner  towards 
them  was  always  respectful,  as  that  of  a  boy  who  had  so 
much  self-respect  was  sure  to  be. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  their  stay  at  the  old 
house,  and  the  first  week  of  Owen's  calls  upon  his  mother's 
customers,  Owen  had  collected  about  twenty-five  dollars  of 
the  money  that  was  owing. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OWEN    BEGINS    BUSINESS. 

lie  will  dare  nil  and  bear  all 

And  let  no  drop  fall; 

He  will  plot  and  contrive 

A  fortune  to  hire. — From  the  German  of  Schiller. 

THE  March  winds  were  whistling  shrilly  through  the 
pine  forest,  and  the  snow  was  frozen  on  the  ground,  when 
one  Monday  morning  Owen  went  to  town  as  usual  to  carry 
home  his  mother's  work,  to  get  more,  and  also  to  stir  up 
the  bad-paying  old  customers. 

As  he  entered  the  village,  he  saw  Mr.  Spicer  standing  at 
his  door,  apparently  waiting  for  him. 

As  Owen  came  up,  the  grocer  beckoned  to  him  and  in- 
quired : 

"  How  is  it,  my  boy,  that  you  never  come  for  any  more 
groceries  ?  Don't  you  mean  to  deal  with  me  any  longer  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  your  parting  gift  has  lasted  us  all 
this  month  past,  so  that  we  had  no  need  to  come.  When 
it  is  gone  I  will  come  again." 

"All  right,  my  boy  ;  the  sooner  the  better.  And  how 
is  all  home  ?" 
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"  Mother  is  a  groat  deal  better,  thank  you,  sir.  She — 
no,  it  is  Nancy,  1  believe,  that  says  so — Nancy  says  it  is 
being  free  from  great  care,  and  living  better,  and  also  that 
it  is  the  breath  of  the  pine  woods  that  is  doing  her  so 
much  good." 

"  Yes,  the  air  of  pine  woods  is  a  cure  in  itself  for  weak 
chests.  Owen  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  would  like  to  walk  out  some  Sunday  after  church  to 
see  for  myself  how  you  are  getting  on.  Do  you  think  your 
mother  would  care  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  to  be  sure  she  would  !  Mother  would  be  glad. 
"Why,  you  are  the  best  friend  mother  has  got  in  the  whole 
world  ;  and  she  would  be  just  as  glad  to  see  you  as 'if — as 
if— as  if " 

"  As  if  I  was  her  grandfather,  Owen  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir!  that  she  would." 

"Umph,  umph,  uraph,  umph." 

"  Shall  I  tell  mother  you  are  coming,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  Owen  ;  tell  her  that  I  shall  come  out  next  Sun- 
day evening  after  church,  to  see  my  little  tiny  sweetheart 
Gay.  What  a  charming  little  creature  she  is !  Like  a 
buo}-ant  bird  with  her  springing  and  jumping." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  don't  you  like  Lily  May,  too?" 

"  Lily  May  ?  who  is  she  ?" 

"  The  other  poor  little  sister,  sir.  She  is  not  like  a  bird. 
She  is  like  a  little  angel  from  heaven,  sir.  I  want  }TOU  to 
like  her,  sir  !" 

"  Lily  May  ? — oh  yes,  of  course!  I  like  her  very  much, 
Owen  !  At  least  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  her 
when  I  see  her. " 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

"  Owen  ?" 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"  I  shall  bring  Bill  out  with  me.  I  never  leave  Bill 
home  by  himself." 
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"Oh  yes,  sir,  do,  please  !  It  is  so  beautiful  out  home. 
And  Bill  will  like  it.  There  are  so  many  squirrels  and 
snow  birds — and  the}'  are  so  tame  they  will  hardly  go 
away  when  I  come  near  them — what's  that  ? — wasn't  that 
the  steamboat  ?"  exclaimed  the  boy,  suddenly  breaking  ofl 
and  eagerly  asking  this  question,  as  the  sound  of  a  deep- 
toned  bell  rang  out  upon  the  air. 

"  Yes,  lad ;  the  Sea-King  is  in  port  at  last.  She  was 
stopped  by  the  ice  along  shore  ;  but  she  got  in  here  at 
daybreak  this  morning." 

"  And  Mr.  Lacy  on  board  ?" 

"  Certainly,  safe  and  sound  with  all  his  spring  goods 
and  new  fashions  ;  tell  your  lady  friends." 

"  Then,  if  you  please,  sir,  I  must  be  off.  I  will  give 
your  message  to  mother,  sir.  And  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
glad  to  see  3-011,"  said  Owen,  as  he  bowed  and  bounded 
off  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Lacy's  store. 

A  great  pile  of  boxes,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  nearly 
blocked  up  the  side-walk  before  the  door,  and  proved  to 
Owen  that  the  new  goods  had  come. 

Inside  the  store,  between  the  two  counters,  wore  more 
boxes  in  course  of  being  opened  and  emptied  by  Mr. 
Lacy  and  his  shopman. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon  back 
again  at  last,"  said  Owen,  taking  off  his  hat,  as  he  entered 
the  store. 

Mr.  Lacy  lifted  his  head  and  shoulders  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  box,  and  shook  hands  with  his  little  friend. 

••  i   am  glad  to  meet  you,  Owen,  so   soon  after  my  ar- 
rival !      You    don't    let  the  grass  grow  under   your 
you  don't,  my  boy  !" 

"  You  have  the  goods,  I  see,  sir." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  And  your  portion,  also.  But  yours  is  all 
mixed  up  with  mine  in  the  various  boxes,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  cannot  be  got  together  at  once.  You  must 
have  patience,  Owen." 
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"Yes,  sir,  I  will.     Please,  when  can  I  have  the  goods?" 

"  Late  this  evening  or  early  to-morrow  morning." 

"Then  I  will  come  for  them  early  to-morrow  morning, 
sir.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  got  back  sale,  sir!  Good- 
day  !"  And  with  a  bow  the  boy  left  the  shop  and  went 
on  his  way. 

He  carried  his  mother's  finished  work  to  the  lady  who 
emplo3*ed  her,  got  another  parcel  of  the  same  sort,  and 
then  went  and  called  at  the  "Elm  Tree,"  to  see  if  he 
could  engage  the  cart  the  landlord  kept  for  hire,  to  take 
his  goods  home  the  next  morning. 

Mrs.  Potts  saw  him  from  the  window  of  her  private 
parlor  ;  and  she  rushed  out  through  a  side  door  into  the 
bar,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him  into  her 
own  room.  And  then  she  let  him  go,  while  she  stood 
with  her  arms  a-kimbo  and  panted. 

And  all  this  happened  before  Owen  had  time  to  speak. 

"  What  business  has  a  boy  like  3-011  going  into  a  bar- 
room ?"  she  severely  demanded,  as  soon  as  she  could  get 
her  breath. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  went  in  there  only  to " 

"Don't  tell  me!  Hold  3'our  tongue!  BoArs  is  the 
devil !  And  I'm  glad  mine  are  all  galls  !  What  took  you 
there?" 

"If  3rou  please,  ma'am,  I  went  to " 

"Hold  3rour  tongue,  I  tell  3'ou,  when  I  am  speaking! 
You  had  no  call  to  go  there  at  all !  Bars  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  a  man  and  many  a  boy  !  And  it  might  be 
the  ruin  of  you  !  And  you  a  widow's  son,  too  !  I  have 
asked  you  two  or  three  times  what  took  you  there  !  And 
you  haven't  told  me  yet !  Pray,  can't  you  answer  me, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  indeed,  if  you  will  let  me  !  I  went  in  there 
to  see  Mr.  Potts  to  hire  a  cart — or  I  mean " 

"You  don't  know  what  you  mean  !  Boys  is  as  prone  to 
evil  ways  as  cats  is  to  mice  !  You  keep  away  from  bars  1 
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has  ruined  more  boys  and  iron  than  pulpits  ever 
I  say  it,  and  I  stand  to  it,  though  I  keep  one  my- 
self. Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  took  you  t hf  re  ?" 

"  Ma'am,  I  am  trying  to.  I  went  to  engage  a,  cart  to 
take  some  goods  home  to-morrow  morning.  I  thought  1 
would  bespeak  it  to-day,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  it  to-morrow  !" 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?  Well,  take  my  advice  as  has 
had  a  long  experience  of  bars,  and  keep  away  from  them. 
You're  a  widow's  only  son  and  only  hope " 

"And  two  little  sisters,"  said  Owen. 

"And  so  you  ought  to  be  very  good.  But  just  because 
3'ou  are  a  widow's  only  son,  and  an  interesting  sort  of  boy 
3'ourself,  men  and  bar-rooms  will  try  to  be  kind  to  you  after 
their  stupid  fashion,  which  will  be  giving  of  you  rum-and- 
sugar  and  the  like  !  And  I  tell  you  what,  my  boy,  3*011  had 
better  have  the  ill  will  of  the  evil-one  himself,  than  the 
kindness  of  such  blunder-headed  fools." 

"  But,  ma'am,  indeed,  no  one  ever  gave  me  any  rum,  and 
I  don't  even  know  the  taste  of  it." 

"  Don't  tell  me  !  Didn't  I  see  what  Ira  Potts  was  up  to 
just  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  you  come  in  out  of  the  cold  ? 
I  saw  him  turn  around  to  the  bottle  of  peppermint-cordial 
and  take  it  up.  And  he  was  just  a-going  to  pour  you  out  ft 
glassful  when  I  tore  you  away  !  And  if  I  don't  make 
him  tremble  in  his  shoes  for  trying  to  corrupt  a  lone  widow's 
son,  my  name  ain't  Patience  Potts,  that's  all.  Go  home 
to  }rour  mother,  my  lad,  as  fast  as  ever  you  can.  And  I 
will  see  that  3*ou  have  the  cart  as  earl3r  as  3rou  want  it  to- 
morrow morning.  And  it  sha'n't  cost  3Tou  uny  thing,  nei- 
ther ;  because  we  are  just  sending  out  to  our  farm  for 
wood,  and  as  it  is  in  3'our  neighborhood,  and  as  the  cart 
goes  empty  to  return  full,  it  ma3r  as  well  carry  3'our  things 
out." 

Owen  thanked  the  landlady,  and  bowed  himself  out.  She 
made  him  leave  by  the  "  Ladies'  Entrance,"  so  as  to  avoid 
the  bar-room. 
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Owen  made  three  or  four  culls  upon  the  "  bad  pay,"  and 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  few  more  dollars.  He  bought  a 
breast  of  veal  for  his  mother,  and  then  started  to  walk 
home. 

The  supper  had  been  kept  back  for  him  ;  and  as  it  con- 
sisted only  of  the  regulation  weak  tea  and  dry  bread,  Owen 
displayed  hia  marketing,  and  the  veal  cutlets  were  soon 
dressed  and  added  to  the  repast. 

At  supper  Owen  told  the  events  of  his  day  in  the  village. 

Amy  rejoiced  with  him  at  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Lacy 
with  the  new  goods  ;  laughed  with  him  at  good  Mrs.  Potts's 
alarm;  triumphed  with  him  at  the  spoil  recovered  from  the 
bad  pay,  and  finally  agreed  with  him  to  give  Mr.  Spicer 
and  his  boy  a  warm  welcome  and  a  good  supper  when  they 
should  come  on  Sundaj-. 

Then  Owen  launched  into  the  subject  of  his  hopes  and 
plans  for  the  future  ;  and  in  all  of  them  he  found  his  mother 
an  interested  listener  and  sj'mpathizer. 

And  that  night  the  bo}'  retired  full  of  hope. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  he  set  out  to  walk  to  the 
village,  and  in  good  time  reached  the  "  Elm  Tree,"  where 
the  cart  stood  ready  to  set  out. 

Mrs.  Potts,  who  was  watching  for  him  through  her 
window,  now  came  to  speak  to  him. 

"I  hope  1  didn't  keep  the  cart  waiting,  ma'dTn  ?"  said 
Owen. 

"Oh,  no,  my  boy!  it  has  just  driven  around  from  the 
stable-yard.  Although,  Owen,  my  lad,  I  would  have  wil- 
lingly kept  it  waiting  for  your  sake.  There  now  !  jump  up 
beside  the  driver  and  be  off  with  you." 

Owen  thanked  her,  and  obeyed  her,  and  then  requested 
the  driver  to  drive  to  Mr.  Lacy's  store. 

When  they  stopped  there  they  saw  a  huge  square  box 
setting  before  the  door.  Mr.  Lacy  came  out  with  a  written 
paper  in  his  hand. 

"Good-morning,  Owen." 
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"Good-morning,  sir." 

"Here,  Owen,  are  your  goods  in  this  large  box; 
here  in  my  hand  is  a  list  of  the  articles,  with  the  wholesale 
price  affixed  to  each  item." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  thank  you.'' 

"  And  now  listen  to  me,  Owen.     Come  this  way." 

Owen  jumped  out  of  the  cart  and  followed  Mr.  Lacy  out 
of  hearing  of  the  driver. 

"Owen,"  he  said,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "attend 
to  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  :  /  always  charge  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  the  wholesale  price  of  every 
thing  I  sell  in  retail;  but  you  may  demand  thirty-five." 

"Justly,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  Owen,  justly ;  else  I  would  not  favor  your  doing 
it." 

"  I  know  3rou  would  not,  sir." 

"  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  you  may  have  a  higher 
percentage  on  your  goods  than  I  have  on  mine.  I  sell  to 
people  who  come  to  me  to  buy,  and  often  come  from  long 
distances  in  the  countiy,  too ;  therefore  I  must  sell  at  a 
moderate  profit.  But  you  travel  far  and  wide  through  the 
country  to  wait  upon  people  at  their  own  houses.  Aud  in 
that  way  you  save  them  time  and  trouble  in  coming  to  the 
village  to  deal,  while  you  expend  your  own  time  and  trouble 
in  going  ^  them.  For  your  labor,  as  well  as  for  your 
goods,  you  must  be  paid,  Owen.  And  therefore  you  must 
have  a  high  profit." 

"  Yes,  sir — I  see." 

Mr.  Larv  then  Called  his  porter  to  help  the  driver  lift  the 
large  box  on  to  the  cart.  And  when  it  was  done  he  shook 
hands  with  Owen,  saying  : 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  1113-  brave  little  fellow,  and  make  you 
as  successful  as  you  certainly  deserve  to  be." 

Owen  thanked  him  heartily  and  jumped  to  his  seat  be- 
side the  driver,  and  the  cart  was  driven  oif. 

On  their  way  out  of  the  village,  Owen,  ever  sociable, 
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entered  into  conversation  with  the  man,  who  told  him  that 
his — the  man's— mistress  had  bought  a  farm  out  beyond 
Forest  Lodge ;  and  that  a  part  of  it  lay  in  wild  woodland, 
which  she  was  having  cleared,  and  she  sent  the  cart  every 
day  to  bring  home  the  wood  as  it  was  cut,  to  be  piled  up 
in  the  inn-yard  and  used  as  fuel. 

In  due  time  they  reached  Forest  Lodge,  where  the 
driver,  with  the  help  of  Nancy,  succeeded  in  lifting  the 
large  box  from  the  cart  and  getting  it  by  short  stages  into 
the  house  and  then  into  the  old  drawing-room. 

The  driver  then  went  on  his  way. 

And  Owen  and  Xancj^,  with  hammer  and  chisel,  con- 
trived to  rip  off  the  top  of  the  box  and  display  the  contents. 

These  at  first  view  seemed  to  consist  of  other  boxes  of 
all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors — round  boxes,  square  boxes, 
and  long  boxes ;  red  boxes,  blue  boxes  and  yellow  boxes. 
But  when  these  in  their  turn  were  examined,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  consignment  comprised  the  best- 
selected  assortment  of  goods  that  could  possibly  be  thought 
of  for  a  country  pedler's  pack. 

First,  every  article  in  the  lot  was  light,  portable,  indis- 
pensable to  family  comfort,  and  in  daily  requisition  in 
every  household,  rich  or  poor.  There  were  sewing  mate- 
rials of  every  description — needles,  pins,  scissors,  thimbles ; 
thread,  cotton,  silk  and  worsted ;  tape,  cords,  bobbin  and 
brading.  And  there  were  writing  materials — paper,  pens 
and  ink  ;  pencils,  wax  and  wafers.  And  there  were  dress- 
ing conveniences — combs,  brushes,  soaps,  powders,  poma- 
tum and  tooth-paste.  And  there  was  a  light  and  portable 
assortment  of  dry-goods — book  muslin  for  ladies'  caps, 
laces,  ribbons,  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  so  forth. 

"  Mother  dear,  I  can  easily  carry  twenty  dollars'  worth 
of  these  goods  at  a  time,  and  I  do  think  I  shall  make,  in 
clear  profit,  three  or  four  dollars  a  day." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Owen,"  said  Amy. 

"  And  oh,  mother,  I  have  just  thought  of  something !" 
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said  the  boy,  as  he  turned  over  a  mass  of  nets,  laces,  and 
ribbons. 

"  U'hat  is  it,  Owen?" 

"  Why,  that  you  have  such  a  taste  for  making  pretty 
things  to  wear;  and  here  are  so  many  more  materials  than 
I  could  cany  out  in  a  great  while,  so  I  just  thought  if  3rou 
could  stop  doing  that  plain  sewing,  that  tires  you  so  much 
and  brings  you  so  little,  and  if  you  could  make  up  «ome  of 
this  pretty  lace  and  ribbon  into  ladies'  caps  and  collars,  it 
would  be  so  much  lighter  and  nicer  to  do,  and  would  pay 
you  so  much  better,  for  I  would  take  them  around  with  my 
other  wares  to  sell." 

"  That  is  a  very  bright  idea,  Owen  !  I  will  act  upon  it 
at  once,"  said  Amy,  eagerly. 

And  she  selected  some  lace  and  net  and  ribbons,  and 
carried  them  away  to  her  work-stand  by  the  fire. 

"Are  you  going  to  begin  now,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear !  I  really  enjoy  working  on  these  pretty 
materials.  And  I  can  make  up  several  sets  of  collars  and 
sleeves  to-day,  so  that  you  can  take  them  out  with  you 
to-morrow.  And  if  you  succeed  in  selling  them,  Owen,  I 
will  only  finish  what  plain  sewing  I  have  on  hand,  and  then 
devote  my  leisure  to  this  sort  of  work,''  said  Amy,  as  her 
white  fingers  fluttered  about  among  cobweb  lace  and  briglit- 
hued  ribbons. 

"And  now  I  must  make  up  my  pack,"  said  Owen, 
spreading  a  large  piece  of  oil-cloth  upon  the  floor,  and 
la\'ing  a  piece  of  white  cotton  over  it  to  receive  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

"  And  I  must  go  and  see  if  my  irons  is  hot !  There's 
my  ironing  all  waiting,"  said  Xai.cy,  starting  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Xo,  you  don't.  Come  here,  Nancy !  I  want  your 
advice.  Help  me  to  look  over  these  things;  and  then  \<>ti 
point  out  every  thing  that  housekeepers  can't  possibly  do 
without." 
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Nancy,  well  pleased  to  have  her  judgment  appealed  to, 
willingly  let  her  worl:  wait,  while,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
she  stood  over  Owen's  wares  and  watched  and  directed 
him  in  the  making-up  of  his  pack. 

"  Now,  then,  Nancy,  what  is  the  first  thing  wanted  ?" 

"  Lucifers  1" 

"  Lucifers,  Nancy  ?     Why  they  are  such  trifles !" 

"  Don't  care  !  When  the  snow's  on  the  ground  and  the 
fire  out,  of  a  cold  winter  morning,  in  a  lonesome  country 
house,  if  there's  one  thing  wanted  more  than  another,  it's 
hicifers." 

"  I  know  it,  Nancy !  There  they  are,  then  !  A  packet 
of  one  hundred  boxes.  What  next,  Nancy  ?" 

Nancy  told  him  what  next.  And  she  continued  to  watch 
the  progress  of  his  work  and  to  give  him  her  advice  when- 
ever it  was  asked,  and  sometimes  to  make  suggestions 
when  it  was  not. 

And  generally  Owen  followed  her  counsels,  for  one  of  the 
elements  of  his  success  was  his  willingness  to  be  taught 
any  thing  that  concerned  his  business  by  anybody  who 
could  teach  him. 

And  so  while  Amy  worked  away  busily  and  happily 
among  the  fine  lace  and  gay  ribbons,  and  Ow.en  made  up 
his  pack,  and  Nancy  gave  her  advice,  the  day  passed  away. 

Jt  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Owen  finished  his 
work,  and  strapped  up  his  pack,  and  returned  the  rest  of 
the  goods  to  the  big  box,  and  with  the  help  of  Nancj- 
dragged  it  from  the  drawing-room  to  his  own  chamber, 
where  it  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

"  Now,  then,  mother  dear,  my  pack  is  all  readjr.  But  I 
have  left  out  a  small  bandbox  to  put  these  pretty  things  of 
yours  in  ;  and  when  you  put  them  in,  I  can  strap  the  box 
to  the  outside  of  my  pack,  so  the  things  can't  be  rumpled," 
said  Owen,  standing  beside  his  mother's  workstand  and 
watching  her  attractive  work. 

"  Yes,  dear ;   1  wish  to  finish  three  sets  of  these  sleeves 
18 
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and  collars — one  with  pink  ribbon,  one  with  blue,  and  on 
with  yellow ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  long  before  bed 
time,"  said  Amy,  sewing  away. 

Amy  finished  her  task  just  as  supper  was  ready  to  go  01 
the  table. 

And  soon  after  that  the  family  retired  to  bed,  so  as  to  b 
up  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  see  Owen  off. 

Oh,  but  the  next  day  was  ushered  in  with  a  noteworth; 
wind !  one  of  those  winds  in  which  "  navies  are  stranded 
and  "forests  are  rended." 

But  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  Owen  frou 
going  forth  to  seek  his  fortune  that  clny. 

Nancy  would  have  persuaded  him  to  stop  in  the  house. 

"  Child,  it  will  blow  the  very  hair  often  your  head.  It' 
like  battle,  it  is,"  she  said. 

And  so  it  was  !  The  old  house  shook  as  though  it  wer 
bombarded;  the  windows  rattled  like  discharges  of  rnus 
ketry ;  the  doors  and  shutters  banged  and  thundered  lik< 
bombshells. 

But  Owen  declared  that  he  rather  liked  the  row  thai 
otherwise. 

Amy  secretly  wished  her  little  son  to  stay  home  ;  but  sin 
refrained  from  laying  her  commands  on  him  to  do  so. 

So  directly  after  breakfast  Owen  put  on  his  cloak  am 
cap,  strapped  his  pack  upon  his  shoulders,  kissed  every 
body  all  round,  and  gleefully  set  forth. 

Amy  and  Nancy  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  hin 
as  he  crunched  on  over  the  hard  frozen  snow  against  th< 
north  wind,  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  his  cloak  blown  about 
him,  and  his  head  bent  to  the  blast. 

Nancy  spoke : 

"Tell  you  what,  Miss  Amy,  child,  that  boy  is  gone  tc 
seek  his  fortune,  and  mind  what  I  tell  you — He'll  Jind  hU 
fortune  I" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    LITTLE     PEDLEE. 

Welcome  he  is  in  hat  and  hall, 

To  maids  and  matrons,  squire  and  peasant, 
Winning  the  sympathies  of  all, 

Shedding  sunshine  by  his  presence. — Praed. 

THE  beginning  of  Owen's  journey  was  like  the  beginning 
of  his  life — frosty,  yet  hopeful,  boisterous,  yet  bright. 

He  toiled  along  bravely  over  the  snow  and  against  the 
wind.  And  to  many  a  lonely  country  house  on  that  stormy 
March  morning,  the  bright  boy,  rosy  with  health  and  beam- 
ing with  hope,  was  destined  to  bring  cheerfulness ;  to  many 
a  solitary  invalid,  recreation  ;  to  many  a  circle  of  moody 
women,  moping  in  close  rooms,  amusement. 

The  first  place  he  called  at  was  known  as  the  "  House  on 
the  Hill." 

It  was  inhabited  by  a  gentleman  farmer  and  his  five 
daughters,  young  ladies  whose  ages  ranged  from  fifteen  to 
five-and-twenty  years. 

They  kept  a  big  bull-dog  called  by  the  attractive  name 
of  "  Slayer,"  and  notorious  throughout  the  neighborhood 
for  his  ferocity. 

But  somehow  or  other  our  Owen  was  not  afraid  of  the 
brute.  Perhaps  his  faith  extended  even  to  dogs,  and  he 
had  confidence  in  the  latent  good  feelings  of  Slayer.  At 
any  rate  he  walked  straight  up  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it 
as  Slayer  made  a  fierce  onslaught  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yard. 

But  the  perfect  fearlessness  with  which  the  brave  boy 
received  the  shock,  and  the  perfect  friendliness  with  which 
he  stretched  out  his  gloved  hand  to  pat  the  brute  on  the 
head,  so  acted  on  that  brute's  nature  that  he  immediately 
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reformed  his  manners  and  jumped  and  barked  around  Owen 
in  the  most  cordial  manner;  and,  finally,  after  making  a, 
thousand  apologies  in  dog  language  for  having  been  so 
hasty  as  to  mistake  a  hero  for  a  rascal,  he  walked  by  the 
boy's  side,  proudly  escorting  him  to  the  house. 

Apparently  the  barking  of  the  dog  had  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  those  within,  for  the  door  was  already  opened  and 
one  of  the  young  ladies  was  standing  within  it — her  clot  lies 
and  her  flaxen  curls  all  blown  into  disorder  by  the  rushing 
of  the  wind. 

"  I  told  that  neglectful  fellow,  Joe,  to  chain  up  that  dog 
during  the  day  ;  but  he  never  minds  what  I  say  to  him  ! 
I  declare  I  will  get  papa  to  give  him  a  good  talking-to  ! 
Somebody  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by  that  brute  next !  Did 
he  bite  you,  little  boy  ?"  she  said,  as  Owen  approached. 

"Did  I  bite  you,  little  boj^?"  asked  the  big,  tawny  eyes 
of  Slayer,  putting  on  an  injured  look. 

Owen  patted  the  dog's  head  in  answer  to  his  mute  appeal, 
and  then  replied  to  the  jroung  lady  : 

"  Oh  dear  no,  Miss,  thank  you !  Slayer — I  know  his 
name,  because  I  have  heard  of  him — Slayer  and  I  under- 
stand one  another.  Don't  we,  Slayer?" 

"  We  don't  do  any  thing  else  !"  was  Slayer's  reply,  ex- 
pressed, not  in  these  articulated  words,  but  by  licking  the 
hand  of  his  new  friend. 

"Come  in  out  of  the  cold,  little  boy,  and  tell  me  what 
you  came  for,"  said  the  young  lady,  shivering,  and  holding 
the  door  wider. 

"I  came  to  show  you  my  wares,  Miss,  if  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  look  at  them,"  replied  Owen,  as  he  entered  and 
politely  closed  the  door. 

"  Wares — why,  arc  you  a  pcdler  ?"  exclaimed  the  young 
lady,  in  surprise,  as  her  eyes  brightened. 

"  Ves,  M»ss.  if  you  please." 

"  So  young  as  you  are  I'7 
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"  If  yon  plcnsc,  Miss,  I  am  not  so  very  young,  and  I  shall 
grow  older  evoiy  day,"  said  Owen,  archly. 

"  Every  hour,  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate!  Come  into  our 
room  and  let  us  look  at  what  3^011  have  to  sell,"  she  con- 
tinued, leading  the  way  into  a  spacious  back-parlor  where 
there  were  four  other  young  ladies  at  work,  some  with  knit- 
ting and  some  with  embroidery. 

"  Girls  !  what  do  }TOU  think  ?  Here's  a  pedler  !"  said  the 
first  young  lady. 

"  That  was  what  made  the  dog  bark,  I  suppose,  Lizzy," 
said  one  of  the  others. 

"Yes,  it  was.     Come  in,  little  boy!" 

"  Goodness  me.  Is  that  the  pedler  ?  That  little  fel- 
low ?"  exclaimed  the  girls,  in  a  breath. 

"  Yes  !  a  brave  little  lad,  isn't  he  ?" 

"  Why  it  is  a  wonder  the  dog  did  not  tear  him,  limb  from 
limb  !  How  in  the  world  did  he  escape  ?"  inquired  one. 

"It  seems  that  the  little  fellow  conciliated  the  dog;  for 
they  came  walking  up  to  the  house  together  on  the  most 
friendly  footing,"  said  Miss  Lizzy. 

"  How  did  you  make  friends  with  the  surly  beast,  little 
boy  ?"  asked  another. 

"  I  only  spoke  to  him  and  patted  him  on  the  head,  Miss, 
and  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  all  right.  If  you  please, 
may  I  show  you  my  wares  now?" 

"  Certainly.     So  you  are  really  a  pedler  ?" 

"Yes,  Miss." 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid  ?" 

"No,  Miss.     There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 

"  Ah  !  there  isn't,  isn't  there?  Don't  you  know  the  last 
pedler,  the  very  last  we  ever  had — we  had  no  other  since, 
for  it  seems  that  men  have  been  afraid  to  try  it  again — was 
murdered  and  robbed  in  these  woods  below  here,  about  a 
year  ago." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  I  know  it,  but  I  am  not  afraid." 
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"  Not  afraid  ?  You  are  a  bold  boy  !  why  are  you  not 
afraid  ?"  inquired  Miss  Lizzy. 

"  Why,  Miss,  my  mother  always  taught  me  to  trust  in  the 
Lord.  And  I  do.  But  I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger. 
Pedlers  have  been  travelling  this  neighborhood  for  hun- 
dreds of  3'ears.  And  I  never  heard  of  but  that  one  being 
killed.  Nobody  is  going  to  make  a  practice  of  killing  ped- 
lers,  Miss." 

"  But  you  are  so  small." 

"I, don't  think  that  makes  any  difference,  Miss.  These 
are  my  wares.  I  hope  some  of  them  may  suit  you." 

"  Come  along,  girls ;  let's  look  at  these,"  said  Miss 
Lizzy. 

And  the  young  ladies  knelt  down  around  Owen's  pack, 
and  began  to  tumble  over  his  laces  and  ribbons  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  pedler  come  among  us 
again  !  And  such  a  bright  little  fellow  as  this  is,  too !" 
said  one  who  was  busiest  of  all  with  the  pack. 

"  I  wish  they  would  stop  calling  me  little  fellow.  I  am 
not  so  very  little  !"  thought  Owen,  as  he  drew  himself  up. 

"  You  have  some  very  nice  things  here,  little  boy,"  said 
Miss  Lizzy,  immediately  offending  in  the  same  way. 

"  Yes,  Miss.     My  name  is  Owen  Wynne,  please." 

"Owen  Wynne  !  Well,  I  am  glad  to  know  your  name. 
What  have  you  got  in  this.flat  paper  box  ?" 

"  Under-sleeves  and  collars,  Miss,"  said  the  boy,  opening 
the  box  and  displaying  his  mother's  work. 

"  Oh,  girls  1  look  I  what  beautiful  things  !  You  can't 
get  such  tilings  as  these  in  the  village,  I  know !  Where 
did  these  come  from,  Owen — from  New  York  ?"  inquired 
Miss  Lizzy. 

"  No,  Miss,  my  mother  made  them." 

"Indeed!  Look,  girls!  what  delicate  work!  How 
many  sets  are  there — three  ?  1  think  wo  will  take  them 
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all.  I  wish  there  were  five  sets,  and  then  we  could  have  a 
set  each;  but  there  are  no  more  in  your  pack." 

"  No,  Miss  ;  but  I  can  bring  you  two  more  sets — let  me 
see — on  Saturday." 

"  Do,  then,  Owen.  That  will  be  quite  time  enough,  for 
we  shall  not  wish  to  wear  them  until  Sunday." 

"  In  what  colors  shall  they  be  trimmed,  Miss  ?" 

There  was  a  consultation  among  the  girls,  and  then  Miss 
"Lizzy  answered : 

"  One  in  green  and  one  in  purple,  Owen." 

"Very  well,  Miss;  I  will  remember." 

They  made  several  other  purchases,  and  then  kindly 
dismissed  their  little  tradesman. 

Miss  Lizzy  herself  let  him  out  of  the  door,  and  Slayer 
escorted  him  to  the  outer  gate,  and  even  offered  to  attend 
him  in  his  farther  walk.  But  Owen  shut  him  in. 

His  next  customer  was  a  very  rich  and  very  sickly  lady, 
who  was  confined  to  her  chamber  by  a  chronic  malady ; 
and  to  her  the  visit  of  the  bright,  rosy  boy,  with  his 
attractive  wares,  seemed  a  real  relief.  She  talked  with  him 
a  good  while,  pulled  over  his  wares  a  great  deal,  and  then 
compensated  him  by  buying  a  large  quantity. 

His  third  patron  was  an  old  lady  who  lived  in  a  lonely 
house  with  an  old  servant  and  an  old  cat,  and  whom  the 
boy  found  in  the  very  act  of  bemoaning  her  hard  fate 
because  she  had  no  snuff,  and  no  way  of  getting  to  the 
village  to  buy  any.  Owen  immediately  offered  to  supply 
her,  and  the  old  lady,  for  fear  that  another  bad  spell  of 
weather  might  catch  her  without  snuff,  forthwith  bought 
his  whole  stock  in  trade  of  that  article. 

But  it  was  not  only  to  the  houses  of  the  prosperous  that 
the  boy  brought  pleasure  and  services,  but  to  the  hovels  of 
the  poor.  To  them  his  sales  were  few  and  his  profits  small, 
but  he  served  them  not  the  less  readily.  He  even  made 
some  donations — warm  neck  handkerchiefs  to  poor  old 
women,  and  a  pair  of  iron-bound  spectacles  to  a  poor  old 
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mnn :  thank-offerings,  Owen  called  them,  for  his  own  suc- 
cess. 

The  sun  was  setting  clear,  and  the  wind  had  lulled,  when 
Owen,  with  an  empty  pack  and  a  full  pocket,  turned  his 
steps  homeward. 

"Hurrah!  mother,  dear!  hurrah,  Xancy  !  hurrah,  Gay! 
hurrah,  Lily  May  !  Sold  out  to  the  very  last  paper  of 
pins!"  exclaimed  the  boy,  bursting  into  the  room,  and 
flourishing  the  empty  oil-cloth  that  had  covered  his  pack. 

"  Have  you,  really,  dear  ?  That  was  great  good  for- 
tune !"  said  Amy,  receiving  him  in  her  arms,  and  kissing 
him. 

"  Sold  out  entirely,  mother!  And  oh  !  .your  lace  collars 
and  tinder-sleeves  didn't  take  at  all,  they  didn't  1" 

"  Didn't  they,  Owen  ?     1  am  sorry  for  that." 

"Didn't  they,  though!  Why,  mother,  I  sold  all  three 
at  the  first  place  I  called — the  House  on  the  Hill — and  got 
orders  for  two  more  sets  to  be  done  by  Saturday.  And  I 
could  have  sold  a  dozen  sets  to-day  if  I  had  had  them  !" 

"  Sets  !  sets  !  You  set  right  down  and  thaw  yourself 
out,  while  I  get  supper,  or  you'll  be  having  of  a  setf-tled 
cold  or  something,"  said  Nancy. 

Owen  laughed,  but  obeyed  her,  as  he  almost  always  did. 

"  So  my  work  did  take,  after  all,  did  it,  you  monkey  ?" 
said  Amy. 

"Well,  it  did  a  little,  mother.  And  I  promised  two 
more  sets  by  Saturday.  I  thought  that  would  be  giving 
you  time  enough." 

"  Why,  I  can  make  them  up  this  evening.  It  will  only 
be  amusement  for  me,  after  that  tedious  plain  sewing  that 
has  occupied  me  all  day.  I  will  commence  thetn  directly 
after  tea." 

"They  are  to  be  trimmed — one  set  with  green  and  one 
with  purple,  mother.  Those  young  ladies  like  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow." 

"  Very  well,  Owen — they  shall  be  pleased." 
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Such  was  the  history  of  Owen's  first  day  of  trade;  and 
his  subsequent  days  were  veiy  like  it. 

By  Saturday  night  he  had  sold  out  a  quarter  of  his  whole 
stock,  including  several  sets  of  collars  and  sleeves  of  his 
mother's  manufacture.  And  he  had  taken  in  twenty-five 
dollars,  with  a  clear  profit  of  ten. 

"  It  is  very  plain  to  me,  Owen  dear,  that  you  only  need 
more  bodily  strength  and  more  capital  to  make  your  for- 
tune," said  Amy. 

"  All  that  is  coming,  mother,"  answered  the  boy.  "  In  a 
month  I  shall  have  sold  out  all  my  stock,  and,  with  the 
help  of  your  work,  I  shall  have  nearly  doubled  my  money. 
Then  I  must  send  and  buy  a  larger  stock  of  goods,  with 
which,  and  with  your  work  upon  the  materials,  mother,  I 
shall  again  nearly  double  my  money ;  so  you  see  how  my 
capital  must  increase." 

"  Yes,  but  your  strength,  Owen  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother,  that  will  increase  too  !  But  if  it  does  not 
in  proportion  to  my  business,  you  know  I  must  set  up  a 
pony  !  and  after  a  while  a  horse  and  wagon  !" 

Amy  smiled  at  his  plans,  but  said  nothing  to  discourage 
them. 

Sunday  came. 

The  one  single  drawback  to  Amy's  satisfaction  in  living 
at  Forest  Lodge  was  that  she  could  not  get  to  church,  the 
distance  being  much  too  great  for  her  strength. 

But  Owen  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  Nancy 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  last  services  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Spiccr  came  out,  bringing  with  him  his  son,  according  to 
promise.  Amy  received  him  with  grateful  cordiality 
Little  Gay  made  friends  with  him  again.  And  he  himself, 
in  memory  of  his  pledge  to  Owen,  tried  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  Lily  May. 

Owen  took  Bill  all  over  the  house  and  grounds  to  show 
him  their  wonders. 
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And  Nancy  prepared  a  good  supper  for  the  whole  party. 

Finally,  after  a  very  pleasant  evening  spent  with  his 
friends,  the  big  grocer  and  his  little  son  walked  home,  with 
the  impression  on  both  their  minds  that  they  had  been  to 
see  their  near  relations. 

The  next  week,  Amy  having  finished  all  the  plain  sewing 
that  she  had  engaged  to  do,  declined  to  take  in  any  more. 
And  she  devoted  all  her  leisure  time  to  the  lighter,  more 
elegant,  and  more  profitable  fancy-work  for  Owen's  pack. 

And  Owen  plied  his  trade  with  unremitting  diligence. 

Better  living,  lighter  work,  and  the  breath  of  the  pine 
forest — all  these  influences  combined  to  improve  Amy's 
health,  even  before  the  opening  of  the  spring. 

By  the  first  of  April  Owen  had  sold  out  his  whole  stock. 
He  had  now  over  a  hundred  dollars  of  his  own  to  invest  in 
a  new  stock.  And  he  went  into  the  village  to  consult  Mr. 
Lacy. 

Mr.  Lacy  willingly  gave  him  the  best  counsel  he  could. 
And  Owen,  acting  upon  it,  sent  his  money  to  New  York  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  wholesale  jobber  who  supplied 
Mr.  Lacy.  And  in  due  time  he  received  his  second  con- 
signment of  goods.  And  he  started  on  his  peddling  tour 
again. 

There  are  fluctuations  in  trade.  And  this  campaign 
was  not  quite  as  prosperous  as  the  first  had  been  ;  probably 
because  the  weather  was  now  fine  and  the  travelling  good, 
so  that  people  could  go  into  the  village  to  buy  what  they 
wanted. 

Still,  Owen  succeeded  fairly  enough.  And  by  the  middle 
of  May  he  sent  two  hundred  dollars  to  New  York  and  re- 
ceived its  value  in  a  new  set  of  goods,  with  which  he  imme- 
diately commenced  what  might  be  called  his  third  campaign. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RISING. 

He's  fair  without,  bat  sound  within, 

His  heart  is  boldly  true  : 
His  young  limbs  strong,  his  shoulders  broad, 

HIH  hands  are  made  to  do. 
He  toils  at  morn,  he  toils  at  eve, 

His  work  is  never  through  ; 
Another  day  of  cheerful  toil 

Is  ever  on  his  view. 
And  on  he  trudges,  keeping  aya 

A  stout  heart  to  the  brae ; 
And  proud  to  be  an  honest  soul 

Until  his  dying  day. — Nicoll, 

THE  spring  opened  beautifully  in  the  wooded  country 
around  Forest  Lodge.  The  pine  trees  put  forth  fresh  green 
buds  and  leaves.  And  the  acacias  that  stood  nearer  to  the 
house  burst  into  full  bloom,  and  uniting  their  rich  fragrance 
with  the  odor  of  the  pines,  filled  all  the  air  with  a  delicious 
aroma.  Later,  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes  blossomed  and 
the  roses  blowed. 

On  fine  days  Amy  walked  in  the  grounds  and  amused 
herself  with  tending  such  flowers  as  remained  in  the  neg- 
lected spot. 

And  every  day  Nancy,  as  soon  as  her  housework  was 
through,  busied  herself  in  the  old  disused  garden — spading, 
hoeing,  and  raking  beds  and  planting  seeds. 

Owen  sometimes  longed  to  be  at  work  there,  too ;  and 
would  turn  away  with  a  sigh  as  he  started  each  morning 
with  his  pack  on  his  back.  But  Owen's  specialty  was 
trading,  and  he  knew  that  at  the  commencement  of  his 
struggles  concentration  upon  that  one  thing  was  most 
essential  to  his  success. 

During  these  pleasant  days  of  the  early  summer,  Mr. 
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Spicer  made  his  second  visit  to  Amy  and  her  little  family. 
Very  discreet  bad  Mr.  Spicer  been  in  availing  himself  of 
their  hospitalit}'.  He  did  not  wish  to  alarm  Am}',  or  to  set 
the  gossips  of  the  village  talking,  by  visiting  Forest  Lodge 
too  often.  So  he  let  nearly  two  months  elapse  before  he 
came  again. 

It  was  on  one  beautiful  Sunday  evening,  when  Amy  and 
the  two  little  sisters  were  out  on  the  old  porch,  she  reading 
the  Bible  and  they  pla3*ing  with  each  other,  that  the  stout 
grocer,  with  his  little  son  b}*  the  hand,  was  seen  coming 
through  the  shrubbery,  straight  to  the  house. 

"Are  we  welcome,  Mrs.  Wynne?"  he  inquired,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  porch. 

"  Very  welcome,  Mr.  Spicer,"  said  Amy,  rising  and  hold- 
ing out  her  hand.  "  ITow  do  you  do,  Willie?"  she  said, 
shaking  hands  with  the  boy  in  his  turn. 

"  Where's  Owen,  ma'am  ?"  inquired  that  young  gentle- 
man. 

"In  the  garden  drawing  fresh  radishes  for  supper,1'  said 
Amy,  with  a  smile. 

Bill  was  off  like  a  shot  in  search  of  his  friend. 

At  Amy's  invitation,  Mr.  Spicer  sat  down  on  the  bench 
opposite  to  her ;  put  his  hat  beside  him,  and,  by  way  of 
opening  a  conversation,  remarked  : 

"  We  had  a  very  fine  sermon  this  afternoon  from  our 
minister,  Mrs.  Wynne." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so;  Mr.  Morley's  sermons  are  always 
good  ;  and  it  is  one  of  my  greatest  present  troubles  that  I 
car  not  get  to  hear  him.  What  was  the  subject  of  his  last 
one?" 

"Special  providence.  And  if  you  like  I  think  I  can 
give  you  the  whole  of  that  sermon,  almost  word  for  word  ; 
for  I  have  a  good  memory,  though  not  a  long  one.  And 
what  I  could  do  now  I  couldn't  do  a  week  hem-e." 

"I  should  be  much  obliged,  Mr.  Spicer,  if  it  would  not 
give  you  too  much  trouble." 
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"  Of  course  it  wouldn't.  And  besides,  repeating  it  to 
jou  will  serve  to  fix  it  in  my  memory,  and  really  I  don't 
wUh  to  forget  it." 

Now  this  proposition  to  give  a  whole  sermon  second- 
hand would  have  been  rather  appalling  to  most  persons; 
but  to  Amy,  who  admired  her  old  minister,  and  who  had 
not  heard  him  preach  for  months,  it  was  pleasing. 

While  the  grocer  was  still  rehearsing,  Nancy,  who  had 
also  been  to  church  that  afternoon,  but  had  stopped  on  her 
way  home  to  gossip  with  an  acquaintance,  now  came  walk- 
ing briskly  up. 

Nancy  gave  the  visitor  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  respect 
would  allow  ;  and  then  hastened  into  the  house  to  prepare 
supper.  Nancy  had  a  theory  of  her  own  respecting  Mr. 
Spicer's  visits,  few  and  far  between  as  they  were ;  and  she 
liked  her  theory  ;  but  she  held  her  tongue  about  it. 

Mr.  Spicer  had  just  arrived  at  "thirdly  and  lastly," 
when  Owen  and  Bill  came  in  with  fresh  pink  radishes,  and 
pearly  young  onions,  all  arranged  on  large  cabbage  leaves. 

"  Mother  duar,  Bill  told  me  his  pa  liked  young-  onions, 
and  so  I  drew  them." 

"  Quite  right,  Owen." 

"  Come  on,  Bill!  Nancy  won't  mind  us  boys  going  into 
the  kitchen.  She  is  not  cross  like  some  cooks,  you 
know." 

And  so  saying,  Owen  hurried  in,  followed  b}7  his  friend. 

In  due  time  Nancy  had  a  nice  early  supper  arranged 
upon  the  table.  And  Owen  called  his  mother  and  the 
visitor  into  the  house. 

After  supper  Mr.  Spicer  produced  a  book  that  he  had 
brought  witli  him  :  "  The  life  of  Martin  Luther."  And  he 
proposed,  if  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Wynne,  that  0\ven  should 
read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  the  others.  Amy 
assented,  and  Owen  began. 

They  were  all  seated  around  the  table  OH  the  square  of 
carpet,  in  the  middle  of  the  room — Amy  on  one  side,  with 
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Bill  beside  her.     And  Mr.   Spicer  on  the  opposite  side 
And  Owen  between  him  and  the  others. 

Owen  was  an  excellent  reader,  and  the  book  was  very 
interesting.  But  truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Spicer  heard  but  little 
of  the  subject.  He  was  furtively  watching  Amy,  as  she 
sat  there  hushing  Gay  to  sleep. 

Amy's  health  seemed  much  better,  but  was  it  perma- 
nently so?  Who  does  not  know  the  deceitful  nature  of 
consumption,  with  its  fluctuations  of  better  and  worse? 
That  deep  hectic  flush  on  her  cheeks  and  that  feverish  bril- 
liancy of  eyes,  that  made  Am}r  look  so  beautiful  to-night, 
were  not  favorable  indications.  And  even  if  she  should 
recover  her  health — as  some  consumptives  certainly  have 
done  after  all — would  she  ever  feel  reconciled  to  the  loss 
of  her  late  husband,  torn  from  her  in  such  a  dreadful  man- 
ner? The  traces  of  deep  and  settled  grief  noticeable 
beneath  every  superficial  change  of  expression  in  her 
beautiful  countenance  seemed  to  answer,  No  !  Well, 
though  she  might  ever  cherish  his  memory  with  the 
tenderest  affection,  and  respect,  still  might  she  not  be 

brought  at  last,  after  a  long  time,  to  tolerate Oh,  no  ! 

no  !  the  fixed  constancy  in  that  lovety  face  assured  one, 
never  !  "  Well,"  said  the  grocer  to  himself  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
can  be  her  good  friend,  and  never  by  any  word  or  art 
permit  her  to  suspect  that  I  ever  dreamed  of  being  any 
thing  else." 

"  And  about  this  time  Martin  Luther  was  sent  to  school  to 
M-iirdelnirg,  where  his  poverty  was  so  extreme  that  he  had,  in 
company  with  other  boys,  to  traverse  the  country  singing  hymns  at 
the  houses  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  supply  of  victuals." 

These  were  the  words  read  aloud  by  Owen,  that  finally 
roused  the  grocer  from  his  dream,  and  brought  his  atten- 
tion to  the  book. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  grocer  took  a  friendly  leave  of  the 
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little  family,  and,  with  his  son  by  the  hand,  started  for 
home. 

As  soon  as  her  visitors  were  gone,  Amy  looked  up,  and 
said : 

"  Shut  up  the  house.  Owen,  and  bring  the  Bible.  We 
will  have  prayers,  and  go  to  bed." 

"  Mother,  dear!"  said  the  boy,  in  a  voice  so  solemn  that 
Amy  turned  towards  him  in  uneasiness,  which  was  much  in- 
creased when  she  saw  that  his  face  was  very  pale  and  grave. 

"  What  is  it,  Owen  ?" 

"  Mother,  dear,  I — I  have  found  something." 

"  Found— what,  Owen  ?" 

"At  least,  Bill  Spicer  and  I  found  it  together." 

"  What  was  it,  Owen  ?" 

The  boy  shivered  and  shook,  and,  in  attempting  to  an- 
swer, choked. 

"  For  goodness  sake,  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
child  ?"  asked  Amy,  in  surprise  and  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  will — I  will  tell  you  presently  !  It  is 
something  I  found — in  a  cupboard — in  the  old  room  over 
the  kitchen." 

"  Well,  Owen  ?"  said  his  mother,  seeing  that  he  trembled 
and  hesitated. 

"  You  know,  I  took  Bill  Spicer  all  over  the  house,  to 
show  it  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  well  ?" 

"And  went  into  that  room,  and  we  opened  that  cup- 
board, and  we  found  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard  along 
with  an  empty  inkstand  and  an  old  candlestick  and " 

"  Owen,  love,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  putting  off  tell- 
ing me  something  that  you  dread  to  tell.  Now,  what  is  it  ? 
Be  a  man,  and  answer  me  at  once.  Surely,  you  are  not 
afraid  to  say  any  thing  to  your  own  mother?" 

"  Mother,  mother  dear,"  recommenced  Owen,  in  great 
agitation,  "  when  my  father  was  found,  what  was  missing 
from  his  pockets  ?" 
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"  Owen,  every  thing :  his  watch,  purse,  pocket-handker- 
chief, instrument-case,  and  all.  What  is  it  that  you  have 
found,  Owen  ?"  gasped  Amy. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother  dear,  look  at  this !"  said  the  boy, 
drawing  from  his  bosom  and  laying  before  her  the  late  Doc- 
tor Wynne's  pocket-case  of  instruments,  with  his  name 
engraved  on  the  little  silver  shield  that  formed  the  clasp. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !"  cried  Amy,  sinking  back  in  her  chair, 
and  growing  so  deadly  pale  that  Nancy  thought  she  had 
fainted,  and  flew  to  her  aid. 

"  Xo,  no ;  I  shall  get  over  this  in  a  moment,"  she  breathed, 
rejecting  Nancy's  proffered  assistance.  "  Owen,  come 
here  !  Where  did  you  get  this  ?" 

"  Darling  mother,"  said  the  boy,  tenderly,  "  I  told  you. 
Bill  and  I  were  rummaging  through  the  old  rooms,  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  what  we  could  find,  and  we  turned  up  this 
in  a  lot  of  rubbish  in  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard  in  the 
room  over  the  kitchen." 

"How — came — it — there?"  slowly  questioned  Amy, — 
speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  another. 

But  neither  herself  nor  another  could  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

"  He  always  carried  it  with  him.  He  took  it  with  him  the 
night  of  his  death ;  for  I  remember  well  seeing  him  put  it 
into  his  pocket  directly  after  supper,  for  fear  he  should 
forget  it,"  said  Amy,  thoughtfully. 

"  I,  too,  mother  dear.     I  saw  him  do  it,"  added  Owen. 

"  And  you  have  kept  that  witness  in  your  bosom  all  this 
evening  without  letting  me  know  that  you  had  it?"  in- 
quired Amy. 

"  Oh  yes,  mother  dear.  It  was  hard  to  keep  it  to  mj-sclf 
so  long,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  look  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter.  But  I  thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  tell  you  of  it 
before  our  company  was  gone.  And  so  I  did  keep  it  safe 
In  my  bosoni." 
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"  And  you  did  right,  my  boy.  But,  little  Spicer !  Didn't 
be  know  what  it  was  :" 

"  No,  dear  moth  CM*  ;  for  though,  at  the  sight  of  it  so  sud- 
denly, indeed  I  felt  as  if  some  one  had  struck  me  a  blow,  I 
kept  it  to  myself.  I  said :  This  is  ours,  Bill,'  and  put  it 
in  my  bosom." 

"  This  then  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
may  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer,"  said  Amy 
to  herself. 

"  Mother  dear,"  said  Owen,  again  so  solemnly  that  Amy 
started  and  looked  at  him  in  anxiety.  What  was  coming 
next  ? 

— "  That  was  not  all  I  found,"  added  Owen. 

"  Then  tell  me  what  else,"  cried  Amy,  quickly;  "tell  me 
at  once  !  do  not  be  afraid " 

"  I  found  this,  dear  mother  ;  and  this,"  said  the  boy,  draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  and  laying  before  her  a  soiled  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  an  old  purse. 

"His !  his  !  both  his!"  cried  Amy,  pressing  the  relics  to 
her  lips  and  to  her  heart.  "The  purse  that  I  knit  for  him 
the  month  before  we  were  married,  and  that  he  always 
would  carry  in  preference  to  an}'  other !  And  the  handker- 
chief I  marked  for  him  the  day  before  he  died.  Oh,  Hugh ! 
Oh !  iny  dear,  dear  Hugh  !  Why  didn't  my  heart  break 
when  I  lost  you  !  Why  don't  it  break  now !  Oh,  Heaven 
have  pity  on  me  !"  cried  Amy,  and,  overcome  by  this  sud- 
den revival  of  her  grief,  she  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of 
sobs  and  tears. 

Owen  began  to  caress  her,  and  Nancy  to  scold  her.  But 
both  acted  in  vain.  The  flood  of  grief  had  to  take  its  course. 
And  when  it  had  exhausted  its  violence,  Amy  looked  up  and 
said: 

"  L-iffht  a  candle  and  come  with  me,  Nancy.  We  must 
go  and  examine  that  room." 

Nancy  produced  the  light  and  Owen  led  the  way  to  the 
room  over  the  kitchen.  It  was  a  large,  dilapidated,  ghostly- 
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looking  place,  with  the  plastering  broken  and  fallen  in 
many  places,  and  the  glass  out  of  the  windows  and  the 
doors  off  the  hinges.  There  was  an  old  sunken  fire-place, 
with  a  cupboard  on  each  side  of  it.  And  there  was  a  broken- 
down  cot-bedstead,  a  creaky,  wash-stand  and  a  few  ricketty 
chairs, 

Amy  carefully  examined  all  these  articles  of  furniture, 
and  then  Inspected  the  cupboards.  In  the  one  where  the 
relics  had  been  found  there  was  nothing  but  what  Owen  had 
described — an  empty  ink-stand,  an  old  candle-stick,  waste 
paper,  straw,  dust,  rags.  But  in  the  other  there  was  a  pair 
of  large  top-boots  and  an  old  rimless  hat. 

"This  room  has  been  occupied  by  a  man,"  said  Amy, 
adding  with  a  shudder:  "and  probably  by  the  murderer." 

Owen,  pale  with  awe,  went  to  his  mother's  side  and  took 
her  hand,  pressed  it  and  continued  to  hold  it  within  his  own  ; 
but  he  said  nothing. 

"  Come  down,  Miss  Amy,  honey.  No  use  you  stopping 
up  here,  catching  of  a  cold  in  the  damp,  mouldy  old  room, 
and  giving  of  yourself  the  horrors  besides.  Come  down, 
honey,  and  say  your  prayers  and  go  to  bed." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  Nancy — I  will.  For  if  ever  I  needed  prayer, 
and  rest  too,  it  is  now — it  is  now,"  groaned  Amy,  as  she 
turned  to  leave  the  place. 

When  she  reached  the  old  drawing-room,  Owen  brought 
her  the  Bible.  And  she  opened  it  and  read  a  psalm  ;  and 
then  she  knelt  and  led  in  prayer. 

When  their  evening  devotions  were  over  she  silently 
kissed  Owen  and  put  the  relics  into  her  bosoni  and  went  to 
bed 

But  could  Amy  sleep  that  nijrht  ? 

Ah.no!  For  the  whole  night  through  she  lay  weeping 
over  those  memorials  that  had  brought  her  husband  i  •  viv- 
idly before  her  mind  again,  and  wondering  how  she  h'^.i  best 
employ  them  to  bring  his  murderer  to  justice. 

In  the  morning  Amy  appeared  at  the  early  breakfast- 
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table  looking  so  pale  and  haggard  that  Owen  immediately 
exclaimed : 

"  Mother  dear,  you  have  been  worrying  yourself  about 
those  things  I  found.  Do  try  not  to  worry,  dear  mother." 

"I  will  try  not  to,  Owen,"  she  replied. 

And  to  avoid  troubling  her  little  son,  she  put  a  strong 
constraint  upon  herself  and  assumed  a  cheerful  aspect. 

Owen,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  strapped  his  pack 
upon  his  back  and  came  to  kiss  his  mother  before  going  on 
his  daily  journey. 

"  Here  I  am,  mother  dear,  like  Atlas  with  the  globe  on 
his  back,  or  Sinbadthe  Sailor  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  ; 
or,  what  is  still  nearer  home,  like  Christian  with  his  bundle 
of  sin,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  straightened  himself  up  under 
his  burden  and  marched  off. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Amy  called  to  her  servant,  who 
was  busy  in  the  kitchen  sorting  out  the  clothes  for  the 
week's  wash. 

"  Nancy,  come  in  here  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"Yes,  honey!  speak  quick  !  that's  a  dear  I  'cause  I  want 
to  hop  right  into  the  wash-tub  and  get  these  clothes  out 
afore  dinner,"  said  the  woman,  hurrying  into  the  room,  with 
her  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  standing  as  if  she  was  ready  to 
hurry  off  again. 

"Nevermind  the  clothes  to-day,  Nancy;  I  have  some- 
thing else  for  }"ou  to  do,"  said  her  mistress. 

"  Never  mind  the  clothes  1  Hi,  Miss  Amy  !  You  know 
well  enough  if  I  don't  wash  out  the  clothes  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, it  puts  me  wrong  the  whole  week." 

"  I  have  something  of  more  importance  than  the  washing 
for  you  to  do,  Nancy." 

"  Of  more  importance  than  the  washing!  Well,  Lord  !  I 
should  like  to  be  informed  what's  of  more  importance  than 
the  washing,  if  any  thing.  'Taint  the  cooking,  nor  likewise 
the  sewing,  'cause  both  them  has  perpetual  to  give  up  to 
it,"  said  Nancy,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo. 
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"I  want  you  to  walk  to  the  village,  and  ask  Mrs.  Potts 
to  please  to  lend  me  her  gig  for  three  or  four  hours  to  go  to 
town  in.  Tell  her  that  business  of  the  greatest  urgency  re- 
quires  me  to  go  there,  and  that  I  am  not  able  to  walk  one 
quarter  of  the  distance.  Tell  her  that  but  for  this  urgent 
business  I  would  not  ask  such  an  unreasonable  favor,"  said 
Amy. 

"  Oh  !  I'll  go;  and  I'll  tell  her;  but  I  know  well  enough 
what  this  unctuous  business  is,  Miss  Amy.  It's  to  go  to  a 
mnjjister,  and  tell  him  about  finding  them  rellucks ;  isn't  it, 
now  ?" 

"  Yes,  Nancy,  it  is.  And  now  that  }TOU  know  all  about 
it,  I  hope  3Tou  will  do  my  errand  promptly." 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  I'll  do  it  pompously  enough,  for  that  matter. 
Never  fear  me.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Miss  Amy  :  you'll 
have  to  stop  fretting." 

"Oh!  Nancy,  it  was  only  last  night  that  I  fretted  so 
much ;  on  first  seeing  the  familiar  things,  you  know.  It 
brought  every  thing  fresh  before  my  mind  again,  as  if  it  had 
happened  yesterday.  But  I  have  done  fretting  now,  Nancy. 
I  have  a  duty  to  do— to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice,"  re- 
plied her  mistress. 

Nancy  hurried  out  to  get  ready  for  her  walk. 

And  Amy,  drawn  by  a  natural  attraction  to  the  room 
where  the  relics  were  found,  went  up  the  back  stairs,  and 
renewed  her  search  there. 

And  she  spent  the  two  or  three  hours  of  Nancy's  ab- 
sence in  a  minute  examination  of  the  place.  But  she  found 
no  more  than  upon  her  former  examination. 

Nancy  came  back  a  full  hour  before  she  was  expected. 
She  arrived  seated  in  the  gig,  with  Mrs.  Potts  for  a  driver. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  my  dear  life  !  As  soon  as  ever 
N'ancy  told  me  you  wanted  the  gig  for  something  impor- 
tant I  screwed  the  rest  out  of  her.  And  if  slu-  isn't  the 
hardest  flint  to  screw  any  thing  out  of  that  over  I  saw,  I'll 
give  up  !"  said  the  good  creature,  dropping  out  of  the  gig, 
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and  running  np  to  the  porch  to  kiss  Amy,  whom  the  sound 
of  wheels  had  brought  to  the  door. 

*'  How  good  of  you  to  come  yourself!"  said  Amy,  return- 
ing her  kiss,  and  drawing  her  into  the  house. 

"  I  couldn't  In- Ip  it,  I  tell  you,  child.  I  had  to  come. 
Besides,  who  was  there  to  drive  you  to  town,  and  take  care 
of  you  when  there?" 

Amy  kissed  her  hand  for  an  answer. 

"And  so  you  found  the  doctor's  snuff-box  and  spectacle- 
case  and  cravat  in  an  old  closet  over  the  kitchen  1" 

"  No,  dear  Mrs.  Potts  ;  it  was  his  poor  dear  pocket-case 
of  instruments,  and  his  purse,  and  his  handkerchief." 

"  Ah,  well,  all  the  same  ;  they  were  his.  And  what  a 
turn  it  must  have  given  you,  child  !" 

"  Oh  I  it  did;  it  did,  indeed,"  said  Amy,  in  a  choking 
voice,  as  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  There  now,  don't  cry.  Go  get  your  bonnet  and  man- 
tilla on,  and  let's  go.  ,  The  ride  will  do  you  good." 

Amy  set  some  ripe  strawberries  and  a  pitcher  of  cream 
before  her  guest,  and  then  went  and  got  ready  for  the  ride. 

"  Take  care  of  the  children,  Nancy,"  said  Amy,  as  she 
climbed  into  the  seat  beside  the  good  little  landlady,  who 
immediately  touched  up  her  old  horse,  which  instantly 
started  off  in  a  brisk  trot. 

This  was  the  first  ride  Amy  had  taken  for  many  months, 
and  despite  the  gloom  of  the  errand  she  was  going  upon 
she  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Most  of  the  road  lay  through 
the  forest,  now  rich  in  all  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  summer. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  village,  they  drove  first  to  the 
parsonage.  They  found  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morley  at  home. 
The  pastor  met  Amy  and  her  friend  with  great  cordiality 
and  pressed  them  to  alight  and  come  into  the  house.  But 
Amy,  in  a  low  voice,  explained  the  grave  business  that  had 
brought  her  to  town  and  requested  him  to  meet  her  at  the 
magistrate's  otlice,  whither  she  was  going  to  report  the  dis« 
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covory  of  those  relics  and  to  seek  advice  as  to  what  steps 
should  be  taken  with  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Morley  promised  all  that  Amy  asked. 

And  then  she  left  her  love  for  Mrs.  Morley.  And  the 
gig  moved  on. 

"And  now,  I  s'pose,  straight  for  Squire  Allen's  office," 
said  Mrs.  Potts. 

"  Yes,"  said  Amy. 

Five  minutes  drive  brought  them  to  the  office,  around 
which  there  was  the  usual  crowd  of  stragglers. 

"  Will  you  go  in  with  me  ?  Can  you  leave  your  horse  ? 
Will  he  stand  ?"  asked  Amy,  breathlessly  ;  for  she  felt 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  pushing  her  way  alone  through 
that  crowd  of  disreputable-looking  men. 

"  Stand  ?  why,  he'd  stand  forever,  this  one  would  !  Lord 
bless  yon,  child,  the  trouble  with  him  is  not  to  get  him  to 
stand,  but  to  get  him  to  go  !  Only  I  know  the  secret  to 
start  him,"  said  Roly-poly,  dropping  herself  out  of  the  gig 
in  a  lump  and  then  holding  up  her  fat  hands  to  help  Amy 
out.  She  drew  Amy's  slender  arm  through  her  own  plump 
one,  and  led  her  through  the  crowd  into  the  magistrate's 
office.  The  crowd  was  all  left  outside.  The  oflice  was 
nearly  empty.  There  was  no  one  within,  except  the  mag- 
istrate himself,  who  was  reading  a  newspaper  ;  the  magis- 
trate's clerk,  who  was  twiddling  his  thumbs;  and  a  consta- 
ble, who  was  in  attendance  upon  both. 

Mr.  Allen's  oflice  was  in  fact  almost  a  sinecure;  for  you 
see  Rogues'  Harbor,  like  most  other  named  places  in  the 
world,  was  a  sad  misnomer  ;  in  it  there  was  a  plentiful  lack 
of  rogues  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  honest  people. 

Mr.  Allen  arose  and  stared  with  surprise  to  sec  two  well- 
dress.  •(!  women  come  into  his  office. 

Hut  .Mrs.  Potts,  dragging  Amy  along  with  her,  rolled 
herself  up  in  front  of  the  table,  and  proclaimed  : 

"  .Mrs.  Wynne,  your  worship,  which  has  some  urgent 
business  with  you.'7 
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Squire  Allen,  slowly  laid  his  newspaper  aside;  set  his 
spectacles  up  on  top  of  his  head,  and  greeted  Mrs.  Wynne. 

Amy  essayed  to  speak  and  explain  her  business,  but 
agitation  choked  her  voice  and  stopped  her  speech. 

Mrs.  Potts  then  took  upon  herself  the  office  of  explana- 
tion. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  it  is  about  the  poor,  dear,  deceased, 
departed,  as  was  mysteriously  made  way  with  by  them 
there  rep'rate  runaways." 

"  What  about  him  ?  It  is  of  the  late  Doctor  Wynne,  I 
presume,  you  speak?"  said  Mr.  Allen. 

"Yes,  3Tour  worship,  of  the  self-same,  said  person." 

"  lias  any  thing  been  discovered  in  relation  to  the  mur- 
der?" anxiously  deman  "cd  Mr.  Allen. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Amy,  who  had  now  conquered  her 
agitation  and  come  forward  to  answer  for  herself — "  Yes, 
sir — these  little  effects,  which  were  upon  his  person  when 
he  left  home  on  the  night  of  his  death ;  but  which  were 
missing  when  his  body  was  found."  And  so  saying,  she 
laid  upon  the  table  the  articles  in  question. 

"Where  were  these  found,  and  by  whom  ?"  inquired  the 
magistrate,  taking  them  up  and  looking  at  them  with  deep 
interest. 

Amy  told  him. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment. "  Probably  left  there  by  some  of  that  band 
that  might  have  made  the  half-ruined  old  house  their 
shelter." 

Amy  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  a  questioning 
glance.  She  was  not  satisfied. 

While  the  magistrate  was  looking  at  them,  Mr.  Morley 
walked  in. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Allen.  I  came  here  at  Mrs.  Wynne's 
request,  to  assist  in  the  investigation  of  this  business  of 
the  discovered  relics.  What  do  you  make  of  this  dis- 
covery ?"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  table. 
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"  Why,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  four  that,  it  leads  us  no 
nearer  to  the  secret  than  we  were  before.  It  was  pretty 
well  ascertained  that  Doctor  Wynne  fell  a  victim  to  some 
of  that  ferocious  band  of  runaway  negroes.  Now,  what 
more  likely  than  that  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  that  band 
might  have  taken  refuge  in  that  old,  solitary,  and  unin- 
habited house,  and  left  these  relics  there?  I  can  in  no 
other  manner  account  for  their  being  found  where  they 
were,"  answered  the  magistrate. 

"And  you  think  they  were  left  there  by  the  runaway 
negroes,  sir?"  inquired  Amy. 

"I  certainly  do,  madam,"  answered  the  magistrate. 

"And  I  also  think  it  highly  probable,  Mrs.  Wynne,"  said 
Mr.  Morley. 

"  Then  we  are,  in  truth,  as  far  from  the  discovery  of  the 
murderers  as  ever?"  said  Amy,  sadly. 

"Just  as  far,  madam,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"Just  as  far,  Mrs.  Wynne,  my  child,"  added  the  minister. 

Amy  could  scarcely  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 

Mr.  Allen  saw  it,  and  said : 

"  However,  I  can  send  McGinness,  one  of  our  constables, 
over  to  examine  the  premises.  He  is  a  very  shrewd  fellow, 
almost  equal  to  a  metropolitan  detective  ;  he  may  ferret  out 
something  to  lead  us  to  the  haunts  of  th..>  band,  and  perhaps 
to  the  identical  member  of  it  that  did  this  deed." 

"Ah!  I  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  would,  sir," 
said  Amy,  rising  to  depart. 

"And  as  for  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne,  I  am  really  very 
sorry  that  these  effects  have  been  found  at  all,  since  they 
seem  only  uselessly  to  have  harrowed  up  your  feelings. 
My  little  friend  Owen  did  not  act  with  his  usual  long-head- 
edness  when  he  produced  them." 

"  My  little  son,  Mr.  Morley,  has  no  secrets  from  me," 
answered  Amy,  gently,  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  minis- 
ter, bowed  to  the  magistrate,  and  turned  to  leave  the  ollice. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  we  will  drive  up  to  the  Elm  Tree 
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nnd  have  dinner  before  we  go  back,"  said  the  landlady, 
wlu-ii  they  \vere  seated  again  in  the  gig. 

"Oh,  but  Mrs.  Potts,  I  must  go  back  to  the  children," 
said  Amy. 

"Oli,  hut  my  dear,  you  must  go  to  dinner  first.  It's 
voting  ducks  and  green  peas,  asparagus,  and  new  potatoes, 
and  custard-pudding  and  calf 's-foot  jelly.  I  ordered  it  afore 
1  left  home,  a  purpose  for  you." 

Always  hungry  and  always  thirsty,  no  matter  what  was 
afoot,  this  poor  consumptive  woman — consumptive  in  more 
senses  than  one — at  length  accepted  the  good  landlady's 
invitation,  and  they  went  to  the  Elm  Tree  to  dinner. 

After  which  Mrs.  Potts  put  her  guest  again  into  the  gig, 
tumbled  up  beside  her,  touched  up  the  old  horse,  and  started 
at  a  smart  pace  for  Forest  Lodge,  where,  after  an  hour's 
drive  through  the  woods  on  that  pleasant  summer  after- 
noon, they  arrived. 

Mrs.  Potts  would  not  be  persuaded  to  get  out;  for  she 
said  that  she  must  go  home  to  keep  Ira  Potts  and  his  cus- 
tomers in  order.  And  so  she  kissed  Amy,  touched  up  her 
horse  once  more,  and  started  for  town. 

When  Owen  came  home  that  night,  Amy  told  him  of  her 
visit  to  the  village  and  of  its  result. 

••  Mother  dear,"  said  the  boy,  gravely,  "remember  what 
Mr.  Morley  said  to  you  months  and  months  ago — '  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead  ; '  trouble  not  your  spirit  by  seek- 
ing vengeance.  In  His  own  good  time,  God  will  surely 
bring  the  guilty  into  judgment.  Do  you  remember,  mother 
dear  ?  The  words  are  Mr.  Morley's,  not  mine." 

"  I  remember,  Owen  love  ;  I  remember,"  murmured  Amy, 
returning  some  of  the  caresses  that  he  was  lavishing  upon 
her. 

The  next  morning,  true  to  his  promise,  the  magistrate 
sent  over  the  constable,  who  questioned  everybody  minutely 
and  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  premises.  But 
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his  search  elicited  nothing  new.  And  he  went  back  as  h« 
came. 

That  night,  when  Amy  and  her  son  were  sitting  alone 
together,  after  the  two  little  sisters  were  asleep,  and  Nancy 
hud  returned  to  the  kitchen,  Amy  broke  a  long  and  thought- 
ful silence  by  saying : 

"  Owen,  love,  the  magistrate  and  the  minister  man  may 
say  what  they  please;  but  I  will  never  believe  that  your 
dear  father  fell  a  victim  to  the  fugitive  negroes,  never. 
Something  whispers  me  that  his  death  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  secret  of  that  strange  child's  birth!" 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,"  exclaimed  Owen,  with  a  cry  of 
pain — "don't  say  so;  don't  think  that  my  Lily  May  is  in 
an\*  way  mixed  up  with  such  a  black  crime  !  Poor  Lily 
May  !  Isn't  it  cruel  enough  that  she  was  cast  awa}r  a  help- 
less baby,  without  being  suspected  of  such  a  stain  as  that !" 

"  Owen,  you  mistake  me,  love.  I  am  not  casting  any 
reproach  upon  the  child  !" 

"  Oh,  but  mother,  it  looks  like  it." 

"  Very  well,  then,  dear,  we  will  leave  Lily  May's  name 
out  of  the  question.  But  now,  Owen,  I  want  you  to  take 
pen  and  ink,  and  make  a  memorandum  of  certain  facts  about 
that  first  visit  your  father  paid  to  that  unknown  house." 

Owen  quickly  procured  writing  materials  and  sat  himself 
down. 

"  Write  first — Notes  of  Events  Connected  with  the  Mys- 
terious Death  of  Doctor  Hugh  Wynne." 

"It  is  written,  mother." 

Amy  then  proceeded  to  give  him,  for  the  first  time,  all 
the  details  as  far  as  the}r  were  known,  of  the  events  of  that 
storm}'  evening  when  the  doctor  was  called  out  at  midnight 
to  visit  a  nameless  patient. 

Owen  wrote  after  her  dictation,  making  no  comment 
until  she  came  to  describe  the  house 

"  A  large,  square  house,  standing  amid  shrubbery,  in  a 
clearing  of  the  forest." 
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Then  Owen  dropped  his  pen  and  looked  at  her,  and  their 
eyes  met. 

"Mother!" 

"  Owen !" 

"That  is  like  this  house!  Thin  is  a  large,  square  house, 
standing  amid  shrubbery,  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest  1  And 
here  we  found  the  relics !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  but  the  house  of  which  I  speak  was  a  very 
handsome  house,  very  superbly  furnished.  And  it  was 
more  than  twice  as  far  from  the  village  as  this  is,  an'l  in 
quite  another  direction." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  glad  of  that !     I  am  very  glad  of  that  !" 

Amy  passed  on  to  other  items.  When  she  came  to  de- 
scribe the  elder  lady  of  the  house,  Owen  dropped  his  pen 
once  more  as  he  repeated  : 

"  Tall,  with  black  hair,  black  eyebrows,  green  eyes,  sharp 
nose,  thin  lips,  and  a  protruding  chin  !  Mother  !  the  very 
woman  that  came  and  tried  to  get  Lily  May  from  me  !  Ex- 
cept that  the  woman  I  mean  had  gray  hair,  or  it  might  have 
been  a  gra}r  wig.  I  remember  what  you  said  at  the  time  ! 
that  the  woman  was  no  common  countrywoman,  but  a  lady 
of  rank,  who  sought  the  life  of  Lily  May,  as  Herod  sought 
the  lives  of  the  innocents  1" 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  remember  saying  that!  I  remember  also 
promising  I  would  tell  you  some  day  all  that  your  father 
told  me  of  this  affair !  Well,  the  day  is  come  !  And  I  am 
telling  3rou,  Owen  !  And  I  want  you  to  commit  what  I  say 
carefully  to  paper,"  said  Amy.  And  then  she  passed  on  to 
describe  the  young  mother — a  soft,  round,  little  beauty, 
with  regular  and  delicate  features,  and  with  this  singular 
contrast  in  her  complexion — skin  as  fair  as  a  lily,  and  hair 
and  eyes  as  black  as  sloes. 

This  time  Owen  absolutely  threw  down  his  pen  with  vio- 
lence, exclaiming : 

"Mother!  mother!  the  very  lady  who  called  at  our  shop 
and  made  so  much  of  Lily  May  !" 
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"  Was  that  her  description  ?" 

"  Exactly  !" 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  wore  the  mother  !  And  yet 
if  she  was,  why  did  she  not  claim  her  child  ?  She  said — that 
is,  the  mother  of  the  babe  said — she  was  married — and  if 
your  customer  was  the  same  lady,  O\vcn,  why  should  she 
not  have  claimed  her  child  ?  Owen,  did  she  look  like  a 
woman  that  could  desert  a  child  ?" 

"Oh  no,  no,  mother  dear;  she  looked  as  good  and  true 
as  any  thing." 

"  Their  name  was  Powers  !  I  must  think  what  to  do  in 
the  matter  !  But  in  the  meantime,  Owen,  take  down  the 
rest  of  the  notes." 

Owen  took  them  down  at  his  mother's  dictation. 

When  the  notes  were  quite  finished,  Amy  said  : 

"  To-morrow,  Owen  dear,  I  wish  you  to  make  three  copies 
of  these  notes:  one  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Morley,  one  to  be 
left  with  Mrs.  Potts,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  your- 
self." 

"  I  will  be  sure  to  do  it,  mother,"  said  Owen. 

And  they  embraced  each  other  and  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RISING. 

lie  bad  a  heart  unstained  , 
Which  bravely  struggled  still, 

And  unsubdued  maintained 
A  ceaseless  war  with  ill. 

A  steadfast  heart  in  him, 
And  not  a  winged  thing 

That  flits  from  limb  to  limb, 
And  can  but  sing  in  spring.— 


ALT-  that  Amy  planned  was  accomplished. 

Copies  of  her  memorandums  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
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Mr.  Morley  and  of  Mrs.  Potts,  so  as  to  insure  the  preser- 
vation of  at  least  one  copy  in  ease  the  oilier  should  be 
lost. 

And  a  carefully -worded  advertisement  was  written,  and 
duplicates  were  sent  to  several  of  the  most  widely-circu- 
lated papers  in  the  country.  The  advertisement  ran  thus : 

IF  MR.  AND  MRS.  POWERS,  WHO  SPENT  A  DAY  AT 
the  Elm  Tree  Inn.  at  Rogues'  Harbor,  on  the  first  of  February 
last,  will  address  a  letter  to  the  initials  A.  W.,  Post  Office,  Rogues' 
Harbor,  Maryland,  they  will  receive  a  piece  of  information  that 
may  greatly  concern  them. 

But  days  and  weeks  passed  and  no  answer  was  received 
to  this  notice. 

"When  the  weeks  had  passed  into  months,  Owen's  heart, 
which  had  been  held  in  a  grip  of  suspense,  was  relieved 
and  he  breathed  freely. 

"  Mother  dear,  nobody  means  to  come  after  my  Little 
May,"  he  said  one  night,  when  they  were  sitting  together 
by  the  light  of  the  candle,  Amy  with  a  rainbow  cloud  of 
lace  and  ribbon  before  her,  engaged  in  making  caps  for 
sale  ;  and  Owen,  with  some  bleached  mutton  bones  in  his 
hand,  carving  out  egg  spoons  for  the  same  destination. 

"  Owen,  I  do  believe  that  you  are  glad  !"  said  Amy. 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  glad  that  Lily 
May  is  not  to  be  taken  from  us!  Oh,  mother,  if  you  only 
knew  how  much  I  feared  that  she  would  be  claimed  and 
carried  off !  how  I  used  to  tremble  when  I  would  kiss  her 
good-bye  in  the  morning  for  fear  I  should  never  see  her 
again.  And  how  my  heart  would  ache  all  day  long  while  I 
was  out  peddling  !  And  how  often  in  the  day  I  would  put  up 
prayers  to  the  Lord  that  my  Lily  May  might  never,  never 
be  taken  away  from  me.  .And  how  my  very  breath  would 
stop  as  I  got  near  home  at  night  for  fear  that  I  should  not 
find  her  here,  and  that  somebody  would  tell  me  that  she 
was  gone.  Oh,  mother  dear  !  if  you  knew  all  this,  you 
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would  be  glad  she  is  not  taken  away  from  me  !"  said  tht 
boy,  with  his  voice  and  his  face,  too,  trembling  with 
emotion. 

"  I  do  know  it,  Owen.  I  knew  it  all  the  time.  Don't  you 
think  I  notice  you,  my  boy  ?  And  I  am  glad,  for  youi 
sake,  that  the  child  is  likely  to  be  left  on  our  hands.  Bui 
it  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  me,  Owen,  how  you  dote  ou 
that  child.'' 

"I  cannot  help  it,  dear  mother.  Some  of  us  boys  lovw 
one  thing  and  some  another.  I  love  Lily  May.  There'* 
Bill  Spicer  has  got  a  mocking-bird.  And  Sam  Durkee  ha 3 
got  a  white  rabbit.  And  I  have  got  Lily  May,  which  is  vo 
much  greater,  you  know.  And  she  loves  me,  too,  mother 
dear,  with  all  her  little  heart.  And  she  climbs  up  to  the 
window  and  watches  for  me  every  night.  Her  little  face 
against  the  window-pane  is  the  first  thing  I  see  when  I  get 
near  home.  Oh,  mother  dear,  if  I  had  come  home  any 
night  and  missed  the  little  face  !  I " 

And  here  his  voice  became  choked  with  emotion.  And 
he  got  up  and  went  to  the  sofa,  where  Lily  May  was  sleep- 
ing— for  the  children  were  so  well  grown  now  that  the 
cradle  would  hold  but  one,  and  that  one  was  Gaj- — and  he 
knelt  down  beside  Lily  May  and  kissed  her  softly  in  her 
sleep. 

And  she  half  awoke  ;  became  half  conscious  of  who  was 
bending  over  her  ;  put  her  little  arms  up  around  his  neck  ; 
murmured  some  inarticulate  sounds  of  endearment,  and 
sank  to  sleep  again. 

"You  know  I  fed  her,  mother" — said  Owen,  apologeti- 
cally— "  I  fed  her  the  day  after  she  was  brought  to  us, 
when  she  wasn't  but  a  day  old.  And  I  fed  her  all  the  time 
you  were  so  ill.  So  how  can  I  help  loving  her?  Why, 
anybody  would  love  even  a  mouse  that  they  hud  fed  and 
taken  care  of,  much  more  a  little  child  like  Lily  May." 

And  with  that  he  softly  arose  and  returned  to  his  work. 

Nancy  had  entered  quietly  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
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conversation,  and  now  stood,  with  eyes  of  strange  interest, 
regarding  the  boy. 

The  next  day,  when  Owen  had  started  on  his  daily  round, 
Nancy,  while  piling  up  the  cups  and  saucers  to  put  them 
into  the  cupboard,  said  to  her  mistress  : 

"  Miss  Amy,  I  hope  that  there  same  said  divertisement 
will  never  be  answered." 

"  I  really  and  truly  do  hope  so,  too,  Nancy,"  said  her 
mistress. 

"  Because  you  see,  Miss  Amy,  I  done  cotch  my  eye  on 
Marse  Owen.  He  ralely  and  truly  done  fretted  hisself  thin 
ever  since  that  onlucky  divertisemeiit  has  been  in  the 
paper." 

"  I  know  it,  Nancy.  And  if  it  should  not  be  answered, 
as  I  pray  it  may  not  be,  I  never  will  put  in  another." 

"  'Cause  you  see,  Miss  Amy,  though  I  don't  believe  in 
broken  hearts  as  a  general  thing,  I  do  believe  as  how,  if 
anybody  was  to  take  that  child  away,  that  boy  would  almost 
break  his  heart." 

"  It  would  go  very  hard  with  him,  I  know.  And  after 
what  I  have  seen  I  will  never  again  try  to  get  rid  of  Lily 
May.  All  my  anxiety  now  is  lest  the  advertisement  should 
be  seen  and  answered,  after  all." 

"And  mine,  too.  Bother  the  old  divertisement !  It 
wasn't  worth  giving  our  boy  so  much  trouble,"  said  Nanc}r, 
as  she  almost  flung  the  plates  into  the  cupboard,  to  the 
serious  risk  of  fracture. 

Xor  was  Owen  himself  quite  free  from  anxiety.  He  was 
subject  to  severe  relapses  of  that  mental  pain.  He  remem- 
bered that  people  sometimes  glanced  over  old  papers,  or 
talked  of  their  contents.  And  he  reflected  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Powers  might  yet  chance  to  see  the  advertise- 
ment, and  come  and  claim  the  child — his  own  Lily  May. 
And  so  every  morning,  on  leaving  her,  he  would  take  a 
long,  lingering,  affectionate  leave  of  her,  with  the  thought 
that  it  might  be  his  last. 
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And  all  through  the  day,  whenever  that  thought  recurred, 
he  would  send  up  short,  fervent  prayers  to  the  Lord  that 
his  Lily  May  might  be  left  to  him.  One  day  in  the  midst 
of  this  prayer  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
never  yet  especially  returned  thanks  to  the  Lord  on  account 
of  Lily  May.  And  after  that,  whenever  he  prayed  for  her, 
he  first  thanked  the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  Lily  Ma}',  and 
then  implored  Him  to  preserve  her  to  him. 

And  every  evening,  on  returning  home,  he  would  be 
keenly  watchful,  and  long  before  he  got  near  enough  to  see, 
he  would  strain  his  eyes  in  the  effort  to  discover  whether 
the  little  face  was  at  the  open  window. 

The  faithful  little  face  was  always  there. 

And  Owen,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  always  thanked  God 
that  it  was. 

Yes,  the  faithful  little  face  was  always  there;  for  Lily 
May  had  grown  to  know  the  hour  of  Owen's  return.  And 
in  the  gathering  summer  twilight,  when  the  big  drawing- 
room  grew  dusky,  she  would  climb  to  the  open  window, 
where  the  last  yellow  rays  of  the  sunset  were  lingering,  and 
look  out  until  she  saw  him  coming  Then  she  would  climb 
or  tumble  down  to  the  floor,  and  toddle  to  the  door,  pant- 
ing and  gasping  with  impatience,  until  somebody  came  and 
opened  the  door  for  "  Owey."  "  Owe y1'  was  the  first  word 
she  ever  learned,  and  the  only  one  she  could  yet  speak. 

But  Owen's  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  Lily  May 
did  not  cause  him  to  neglect  his  business.  lie  still  drove 
a  thriving  trade.  lie  gradually  enlarged  the  circle  of  his 
tours.  And  everywhere  be  was  looked  for  with  impatience 
and  welcomed  with  pleasure. 

In  August  Am}-  received  the  two  hundred  dollars  owed 
her  by  Dr.  Meadows.  And  she  immediately  sent  Owen  to 
Mr.  Spicer  with  the  amount  of  his  bill. 

The  good-hearted  grocer  received  the  money  with  a  sigh, 
murmuring: 
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"I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  different,  Owen,  my 
boy.  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  quite  different." 

"  Mother  is  very  grateful  to  you,  sir.  And  she  will  not 
cease  to  be  so  now  she  has  settled  with  you.  Good-morn- 
ing," said  Owen.  And  he  made  his  bow,  and  hurried  away, 
for  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 

"\Vhen  he  got  home  he  told  his  mother  all  that  had  passed 
between  Mr.  Spicer  and  himself. 

"  He  hoped  it  would  have  been  different,  Owen  ?  Why, 
did  he  hope  that  I  would  always  continue  his  debtor  to  the 
amount  of  his  bill  ?"  said  Amy,  in  surprise ;  for  in  her 
complete  absorption  in  the  memory  of  her  lost  husband, 
this  young  widow  had  never  imagined  the  nature  of  those 
dreams  that  had  disturbed  the  honest  grocer's  prosaic  life. 

"  I  suppose  that  was  it,  mother  dear ;  for  I  do  believe 
that  he  likes  to  do  you  favors,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  And  here  he  has  done  me  a  favor  in  spite  of  myself," 
said  Amy,  who  was  looking  at  the  receipt,  and  counting 
her  money.  "  He  has  charged  me  only  fifty  dollars  for 
all  the  things  that  I  got  from  him,  and  for  things  we 
got  before  your  dear  father  died,  which  was  much  more. 
The  true  bill  must  have  been  twice  as  much  as  this,''  she 
added. 

"  Mother  dear,  you  can't  help  it.  To  be  sure  you  might 
go  and  ask  him  for  the  items  of  }^our  bill,  but  1  don't  be- 
lieve he  could  give  them  to  you ;  for  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
charged  them  against  you,  or  that  he  ever  meant  for  you 
to  pay  for  them ;  but  I  am  glad  that  you  have  paid  some- 
thing anyhow." 

"  Here,  Owen  !  I  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  left. 
Take  the  money,  dear,  and  put  it  with  what  you  have  saved 
up.  And  when  you  send  for  the  fall  goods,  invest  this  also. 
You  see  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  you  now,  Owen.  Six 
months  experience  has  convinced  me  that  you  are  fit  for 
the  trade  you  have  undertaken."  And  she  put  the  money 
in  his  bauds. 

20 
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"  Thank  you,  mother  dear  !  It  is  all  for  you  and  the  twa 
little  sisters.  And  now,  altogether,  I  shall  have  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  And,  mother,  I  tell  you  what  I  think  I  ought 
to  do  when  I  buy  my  fall  stock." 

"  What,  Owen  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  I  ought  to  invest  part  of  the  money  in 
staple  dry  goods — cotton,  calico,  flannel  and  the  like." 

"  But  they  will  be  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry,  my  child." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  mother  dear.  And  so  I  think,  also,  that 
I  had  better  set  up  the  little  wagon  and  pony  now." 

"  Wagon  and  pony,  Owen  !     That  will  be  expensive." 

"But  it  will  pay,  mother  dear!  It  will  pay  so  well  in 
the  extended  trade,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  pleading  look. 

Amy  remembered  her  promise  to  Mr.  Lacy  that  she 
would  not  hinder  her  son,  that  she  would  trust  in  him  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  prove  what  he  could  do.  So  she  said, 
in  a  more  indulgent  tone  : 

"  Tell  me  how  you  propose  to  get  your  wagon  and  pony, 
dear." 

"  Well,  you  know,  mother,  there's  Mr.  Larcom,  the  wheel- 
wright, whose  name  is  on  our  books  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
dollars.  And  he  is  a  very  hard  man  to  screw  money  out 
of.  But  I  do  really  think  I  could  get  him  to  build  me  a 
tight  little  wagon  for  that  money.  Nothing  very  hand- 
some, you  know,  mother.  Just  a  strong  box  on  wheels, 
with  a  driver's  seat  and  a  tarpaulin  cover  for  wet  weather. 
And  I  do  really  think,  mother,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do 
it  and  get  rid  of  me  and'  the  debt,  for  I  dun  him  unmerci- 
fully, mother  dear,  because  he  is  able  to  pay." 

"  Well,  and  the  pony,  Owen  I  How  do  you  propose  to 
get  the  pony?" 

"  Well,  mother,  Ben  Miley,  Mr.  Allen's  overseer,  has  a 
strong,  steady,  brown  cob,  that  I  have  been  looking  at. 
And  he  will  let  me  have  him  for  fifty  dollars.  And  I  think 
he  is  worth  the  money.  And  there  is  my  turn-out." 
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"  But  Owen  !  How  could  I  trust  you  to  drive  a  horse  ? 
How  can  you  trust  yourself?" 

"  Oh,  mother  !  I  could  drive  a  horse  as  much  as  two 
years  ago.  When  my  dear  father  used  to  take  me  out 
with  him  in  the  gig,  to  hold  the  horse,  while  he  went  in  to 
see  his  patients,  he  taught  me  to  drive." 

"  Owen,  you  take  my  breath  away  from  me,  sometimes. 
But  I  will  not  hinder  you,  my  dear.  You  may  buy  your 
little  wagon  and  pony." 

On  the  first  of  September,  Owen  sent  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  by  Mr.  Lacy  to  New  York,  to  purchase  his 
new  and  enlarged  stock  of  goods. 

And  while  waiting  for  them  he  made  his  wishes  known 
to  Mr.  Larcom,  the  wheelwright,  concerning  his  new 
wagon. 

And  Mr.  Larcom,  as  Owen  had  predicted,  was  very  glad 
to  do  the  job  and  get  clear  of  his  debt  in  that  way.  And 
to  do  the  man  justice,  he  did  the  job  well.  For  in  fact  he 
rather  liked  Owen ;  and  the  only  reason  why  he  had  not 
paid  him  before  was  because  he  liked  money  better. 

Owen's  goods  arrived  late  in  September.  His  wagon 
was  already  finished  and  his  horse  was  purchased. 

It  was  on  a  splendid  day  early  in  October  that  Owen 
took  what  might  be  called  his  second  step  up  the  ladder 
of  fortune.  For  on  this  day  his  neat  wagon,  painted  a 
dark  bright  blue,  and  filled  with  boxes  of  merchandise,  and 
drawn  by  a  shiny-coated,  smart  brown  cob,  stood  before 
the  door,  waiting  for  its  master.  And  Owen  came  out, 
great-coated  and  gloved,  with  his  cap  on  his  head  and  his 
whip  under  his  arm,  followed  by  Amy,  Nancy,  and  the  two 
little  sisters.  He  kissed  them  all  around,  and  then  climbed 
into  his  seat,  took  the  reins  in  his  hands  and  unwound  his 
whip. 

And  it  was  a  sight  to  see  him  touch  his  hat  and  smile, 
and  drive  off,  followed  by  the  affectionate  glances  of  Amy 
aud  Nancy,  and  by  the  shouts  of  the  two  little  sisters,  who 
were  positively  dancing  with  delight. 
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UPWARD. 

Boy !  let  the  eagle's  course  ever  be  thine, 

Upward  and  onward  and  true  to  the  line  ! — Hemnnt. 

THK  faithful  little  face  watched  long  that  evening  for  the 
return  of  Owen  in  his  wagon. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture;  it  is  not  drawn  from  imagina- 
tion, but  from  memory — this  picture  of  the  little  baby-girl 
watching  daily  at  the  sunset  window  for  the  return  of  one 
she  loved  best  on  earth,  and  in  her  infantile  dawn  of  intel- 
ligence associating  the  coming  of  that  one  with  the  only 
sunlight  that  ever  shone  into  that  dreary  old  drawing- 
room — the  last  sunlight  of  departing  day  ! 

Yes  !  the  faithful  little  face  watched  long  that  evening. 

Owen  was  unusually  late. 

Nnncy  had  the  kettle  boiled  and  the  table  set,  the  tea 
made  and  the  muffins  toasted  ;  and  she  was  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  the  return  of  "  Master,"  as  she  hud  derisively 
called  Owen  ever  since  he  had  asserted  himself  to  be  the 
little  master  of  the  house,  under  his  mother. 

Amy  was  uneasy.  Her  busy  imagination  awoke  the 
spirits  of  regret  and  fear;  and  these  disturbed  her  mind. 

It  was  very  wrong  to  permit  so  young  a  boy  to  attempt 
to  drive  a  pony  over  rough  country  roads,  whispered  re 

Suppose  the  horse  has  run  away  with  the  wagon  !  sug- 
gested fear. 

Still  Amy  did  not  sufficiently  believe  in  either  of  these 
disturbers  of  her  peace  to  be  seriously  anxious;  she  was 
only  slightly  uneasy. 

She  would  not  call  Lily  May  oil'  the.  window-seat.  She 
preferred  her  to  remain  there.  For  she  knew  that  Lily 
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M.iy's  li right  eyes  would  be  the  first  to  discern  Owen's 
approach,  and  her  eager  voice  the  first  to  announce  his 
arrival. 

The  sequel  proved  that  Amy  was  right. 

It  had  grown  dark.  And  Nancy  had  brought  in  the 
candles — they  could  afford  two  candles  now— and  placed 
them  on  the  tea-table,  when  Lily  May,  like  "the  man  on 
the  look-out"  at  sea,  gave  a  great  cry,  and  scrambled  down 
off  the  window-seat  and  toddled  into  the  hall,  panting: 

"  Owey  !  Owey  !  Owey  !" 

And  she  stood  gasping,  dancing,  and  pulling  at  the 
door,  until  Nancy  ran  and  opened  it,  and  admitted  the 
boy,  who  caught  the  impetuous  child  up  in  his  arms,  and 
covered  her  face  wi'.h  kisses  as  he  bore  her  back  into  the 
room. 

"You  are  late,  Owen,"  said  his  mother,  coming  to  meet 
him. 

"  Yes,  mother  dear,  I  am  late ;  but  I  am  here,  which  I 
would  not  be  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  of  making 
you  anxious,"  replied  the  boy,  gravely. 

"  How,  Owen  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Why,  mother  dear,  I  should  not  have  come  back  to- 
night if  it  had  not  been  from  the  fear  that  you  would  think 
something  dreadful  had  happened  to  me  :  that  the  runaway 
negroes  had  set  upon  me,  or  the  runaway  horse  had  broken 
the  wagon  or  my  neck." 

"  Not  come  back  to-night,  Owen !  Why,  what  should 
keep  you  away?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  mother.  You  know,  naturally,  with  my 
wagon  and  pony,  I  made  a  much  larger  circuit  than  ever 
before.  And  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  I  found  myself 
ten  miles  from  home  and  in  a  thriving  neighborhood,  where, 
however,  I  understood  that  there  was  neither  shop  nor 
pedler.  I  stopped  at  a  farm-house,  where  the  women 
bought  a  good  deal  from  me,  and  where  the  men  pressed 
me  to  stay  all  night.  And  I  knew  that  if  I  should  stay,  I 
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should  be  able  to  start  bright  and  early  in  the  morning, 
and  sell  out  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  my  stock  before  my 
return  hou)<v  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  mother,  I  was 
very  murh  tempted  to  sta}'.  But  I  considered  how  anx- 
ious you  f/ould  be,  and  so  I  came  home.  But  now,  mother 
dear,  I  ,T/V!I  to  warn  you  once  for  all,  so  that  you  need 
nevf:i  I  e  tinoasy  about  me.  Sometimes,  when  I  am  far 
fronu  liO'ne,  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  stay  at  some  farm- 
hou-j';  all  night,  so  as  not  to  lose  time  coming  and  going 
ovev  the  same  ground  the  same  day,  where  of  course  I 
^ou'(7.n't  sell  any  thing  more,  but  so  as  to  go  farther  bright 
ami  early  the  next  clay.  You  understand,  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  Owen." 

"And  so  when  I  stay  out  you  won't  be  anxious  about  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  Owen,  how  can  I  help  it,  dear  ?" 

"  By  trusting,  mother.  I  think  I  can  take  care  of  1113'- 
self.  But  whether  I  can  or  not,  the  Lord  can  surely  take 
care  of  me.  And  so,  dear  mother,  if  you  can't  trust  in  rne, 
3'ou  can  trust  in  the  Lord." 

"Yes,  I  can,  Owen,  and  I  will,  dear,"  said  Amy,  kissing 
him. 

"Don't  put  my  tea  on  the  table  quite  yet ;  I  have  got  to 
go  out  and  give  Fort  a  feed  first." 

"  Fortunatus"  was  the  fancy  name  that  Owen  had  be- 
stowed upon  his  pony.  But  as  Fortunatus  was  found  to 
be  too  long  for  ordinary  use,  it  was  soon  abbreviated  to 
Fort. 

"  Your  tea  !"  exclaimed  Nancy.  "  It  ain't  only  your  tea, 
but  everybody's  tea  that  is  a-waiting  !  So  you  be  quick  !'' 

"Oh,  mother,  I  am  sorry  3rou  waited  for  me.  Nancy,  I 
will  be  as  quick  as  ever  I  can,"  said  Owen,  harrying  out  to 
attend  to  his  pony. 

So  quick  he  was  that  by  the  time  Nancy  had  set  the  tea 
OP  the  table  he  had  ret.unu.-d. 

'  You  see,  mother  dear,  I  want  Fort  to  cat  his  supper 
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while  T  take  my  tea ;  because  as  soon  as  we  botli  have  done 
we  have  got  to  go  to  town." 

"  To  town,  Owen  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother.  This  is  the  way  of  it :  At  that  last  farm- 
house where  we  stopped  last,  and  where  the  people  wanted 
me  to  stay  all  night,  they  were  out  of  sugar.  And  they 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  any  to  sell.  Well,  I  hadn't,  you 
know.  But  you  better  believe  I  mean  to  have  for  the  fu- 
ture. So  to-night  I  must  go  into  town  to  Mr.  Spicer's. 
You  know  he  sells  wholesale  as  well  as  retail — and  I  mean 
to  get  fifty  pounds  or  so,  and  also  some  coffee  and  tea,  just 
to  accommodate  my  customers.  And  the  next  time  I  send 
to  New  York  I  will  get  a  quantity  of  family  groceries  at 
first  cost,  and  take  them  round  with  my  other  wares.  I 
tell  you,  mother  dear,  it  will  increase  my  business  wonder- 
fully." 

"  Owen,  my  breath  is  gone.  I  feel  like  a  hen  who  sees 
the  duckling  she  has  hatched  go  upon  the  water — an  ele- 
ment foreign  to  her  habits." 

Owen  laughed,  and  jumped  up  and  kissed  her.  He  had 
expected  more  opposition  to  his  plans  than  she  had  offered. 
And  he  was  glad  to  get  her  consent  so  easily. 

It  was  a  fine,  clear,  starlight  night,  and  Owen  got  up 
very  cheerfully  to  prepare  for  his  drive. 

"And  you  just  off  your  journey,  too,  dear  I  when  you 
must  be  so  tired,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing  !  If  I  am  going  to  make  a  fortune 
for  you  and  the  two  little  sisters,  I  mustn't  mind  being 
tired,"  said  Owen. 

"  But  you  are  going  out  of  jrour  way  to  do  this,  Owen." 

"  I  mustn't  mind  going  out  of  my  way  to  accommodate 
customers  either,  mother." 

All  this  time  Lily  May  hung  uneasily  about  Owen.  Now 
she  took  hold  of  his  clothes  and  looked  up  into  his  face, 
and  put  up  her  little  mouth  as  if  she  would  have  asked  a 
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question  if  she  could  have   formed  the  words.     And  she 
tried  several  times  ;  and  at  last  articulated : 

"  Doin'  away  adain  ?" 

And  then  she  was  so  delighted  -with  her  success,  and 
with  the  surprise  it  created,  that  she  forgot  her  distress  at 
the  idea  of  Owen's  departure,  and  she  let  go  his  clothes 
and  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  away  for  a  little  while ;  only  a  little 
while  ;  and  then  I  will  come  back.  I  will  come  back  very 
soon,  dear  Lily  May,"  said  Owen,  trying  hard  to  impress 
the  meaning  of  his  words  upon  her.  But  she  understood 
him  very  well ;  and  showed  that  she  did  so  by  clapping  her 
hands  again  and  laughing,  and  putting  up  her  mouth  to 
him  for  a  parting  kiss,  which  he  immediately  gave  her. 

Then  Owen  started  on  his  night  ride. 

And  Xancy  cleared  away  the  tea-service,  and  Amy  put 
the  children  to  bed,  and  then  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
with  a  drift  of  net-lace  and  ribbon  before  her,  and  went  to 
work  upon  the  pretty  fancy  wares  that  she  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  making  up. 

Amy  worked  on  for  two  or  three  hours,  until  she  heard 
the  wheels  of  Owen's  wagon  draw  up  before  the  door. 
Then  she  laid  aside  her  work  to  greet  him.  lie  came  in, 
looking  as  fresh  and  cheerful  as  if  he  had  not  been  hard  at 
work  the  whole  day. 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  Mr.  Spicer  was  as  good  as  he  always 
is.     He  told   me  that  he  regularly   supplies   the   smaller 
country   shops    in    this    neighborhood,    at   a    very    small 
advance  upon  the  first  cost,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  fair  profit.     lie  said  he  would   let  me  have  the  thii: 
first  cost.     But  I  wouldn't  take  them  on  such  terms,  mother. 
I   thanked   him,  and  told   him  that  I  would  prefer  paying 
him  the  advance  that  others  did." 
You  were  quite  right,  Owen." 

'A-  thought  so,  mother!     I  saw  that  he  did.     And  as 
for  me,  mother,  I  hope  it  is  not  pride  that  makes  UK 
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so.  lint  T  tin  Tool  as  if  I  would  rather  do  every  thing  myself, 
than  always  to  he  looking  to  others  to  give  me  help." 

''  Right  again,  my  boy." 

"And  yet  I  do  love  Mr.  Spicer,  dearl}r,  mother!  Well, 
now  I  must  go  out  and  put  Fort  up.  I  will  draw  the 
wagon  up  under  the  shed,  and  leave  the  groceries  in  it,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  start  early  in  the  morning,"  said  the  boy. 
And  he  left  the  room  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  last  thing  Owen  did  that  night,  after  he  had 
kissed  his  mother  good-night,  and  after  he  had  said  his 
prayers,  was  to  creep  to  Lily  May's  crib,  and  kiss  her,  in 
her  sleep.  Gay  was  with  her  mother.  She — Lily  May — 
was  alone. 

The  cloud  of  anxiety  that  had  so  long  overshadowed 
Owen's  mind  on  account  of  Lily  May  had  gradually  passed 
away.  He  no  longer  dreaded  that  she  would  be  taken 
from  him.  But  the  effect  of  that  cloud  remained  in  the 
deeper  love  he  cherished  for  the  little  one. 

Owen  prospered.  Not  continuously  and  uninterruptedly, 
for  such  is  not  the  course  of  human  affairs  ;  but  he  pros- 
pered as  those  do  who  bring  intelligence,  self-reliance,  and 
steadiness  of  aim  to  bear  upon  their  purpose.  He  had 
great  obstacles  to  contend  against.  They  had  met  him  at 
the  very  onset  of  his  career,  and  they  met  him  at  almost 
every  step  of  his  progress.  But  such  minds  as  his  not 
only  conquer  obstacles,  but  actually  convert  them  into 
means  of  greater  success.  You  know  that  this  was  really 
Owen's  case.  For  his  specialty  was  trading.  Now,  there 
could  not  have  possibly  been  a  worse  starting-point  for  a 
tradesman  than  the  remote  country  house  that  was  his 
widowed  mother's  home,  and  to  which  he  was  therefore 
bound  fast.  But  you  know  that  he  was  not  upon  that 
account  discouraged  or  turned  from  his  purpose,  as  a 
weaker  nature  might  have  been.  As  he  could  not  keep  a 
shop  in  the  old  country  house,  he  had  made  up  a  pack,  and 
afterwards  set  up  his  wagon  and  pony.  People  would  not 
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como  to  Jn'm  to  buy  ;  but  he  coul  1  take  his  wares  to  fliem 
—into  their  houses,  under  their  eyes  And  in  this  way  he 
sold  much  more  even  than  he  could  have  sold  if  he  had 
kept  the  sume  goods  in  a  shop  in  the  village — where  of 
course  there  were  other  shops ;  and  he  would  have  had 
other  competitors.  And  this  was  the  manner  in  which 
Owen  Wynne  conquered  the  first  great  obstacles  that 
opposed  him,  and  converted  them  into  means  of  greater 
success. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PLEASANT    DAYS. 

The  trne  nobility  of  generous  minds, 

Equal  to  either  conquest,  weal  or  woe, 

Triumphant  over  fortune,  friend  or  foe, 
In  thee,  pure-hearted  boy,  its  \  attern  finds.— M.  F.  Tripper. 

ON  the  Saturday  of  that  week  Owen  came  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  which  circumstance  surprised  the 
family  as  something  very  unusual,  and  astonished  Lily  May 
as  a  phenomenon  quite  out  of  the  course  of  nature ;  so  that 
she  could  but  hold  on  to  Amy's  skirts  and  gaze  at  the 
prodigy  until  Owen,  full  of  laughter,  caught  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  heartily. 

lie  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  had  sold  out  his  whole 
load,  and  had  come  home  with  full  pockets. 

After  explaining  all  this  to  his  mother,  he  went  out  to 
rub  down  and  feed  his  pony,  and  wash  and  put  away  his 
wagon. 

And  then  he  went  to  his  room  and  made  himself  tidy. 

Lastly,  he  came  back  to  his  mother,  fresh,  smiling,  and 
affectionate,  and  stood  rubbing  his  hands  before  the  warm 
fire  and  watching  Nancy  lay  the  table-cloth. 

"  When  did  ever  I  have  a  half  holiday  before,  mother 
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dear?  It  was  all  owing  to  the  pony  and  the  good  roads 
that  I  got  over  so  much  ground  and  sold  out  so  early.  I 
am  glad  it  is  Saturday,  too,  I  shall  enjoy  it  so  much  more." 

"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  many  more  half-holidays  on  Satur- 
days, my  dear.1' 

"  I  think  it  is  likely  I  shall,  mother.  People  buy  faster 
on  Saturdays.  Nancy,  what  have  you  got  for  tea?" 

"  Muffins  and  a  omelette  and  grilled  bacon,"  replied  the 
cook,  flourishing  out  the  table-cloth. 

"  All  right,  Nancy.  Nothing  in  this  world  better  to  eat. 
Let  there  be  plenty  of  it,  Nancy  dear.  I  am  so  hungry 
that  I  feel  hollow  all  the  way  down  to  the  soles  of  my 
boots  !" 

"  Hollow  all  the  way  down  to  the  soles  of  your  boots  ! 
Tell  me  that  as  if  that  was  any  news  to  me !  When  has 
you  been  any  other  way  ever  since  I  have  cooked  for 
you  ?  Never  you  fear !  I'll  fill  you  up  I  The  goodness 
knows  it  I've  done  it  often  enough  !" 

"  Just  so,  Nancy ;  but  don't  smash  the  crockery  ware 
about  it !"  said  Owen,  in  laughing  comment  upon  the  en- 
ergetic manner  in  which  Nancy  slapped  down  the  tea-tray. 

These  little  spars  between  the  boy  and  the  cook  occurred 
every  evening ;  but  they  were  in  perfect  good-humor ;  and 
indeed  they  were  got  up  more  for  the  amusement  of  Amy 
than  for  any  particular  pleasure  Owen  and  Nancy  felt  in 
teasing  each  other. 

While  they  were  seated  at  the  tea-table,  Owen  said : 

"  Mother  dear,  I  have  curried  the  pony  until  his  coat 
shines  like  satin ;  and  I  have  washed  the  wagon  as  clean  as 
a  new  penny.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  letting  me  drive 
you  to  church  to-morrow  in  the  wagon  ?" 

"  Oh,  Owen,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  at  all !  But  now  you 
mention  it,  I  think  it  will  be  delightful !"  said  Amy,  with 
almost  childlike  eagerness. 

"  I  knew  you  would  think  so,  mother  dear.  And  what's 
to  hinder  my  doing  it  ?  Indeed,  mother,  I  am  even  gladder 
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to  have  the  wagon  for  the  sake  of  driving  yon  to  church 
Sundays  than  I  am  to  have  it  for  the  purpose  of  peddling — • 
I  am,  indeed  1  For  though  the  peddling  is  pleasant  busi- 
ness, taking  you  to  church  is  real  heart's  delight  1"  said 
Owen,  dropping  his  knife  and  fork  to  rub  his  hands. 

"  And  to  me  too,  dear.  I  have  not  been  to  church  so 
long.  I  shall  enjoy  it  so  much.  But  the  pony,  Owen  dear," 
said  Amy,  with  sudden  gravity — "will  the  pony  enjoy  it 
equally  well  ?  Ought  not  he  to  rest  Sunday,  after  being 
to  work  all  the  week  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother — to  rest  from  peddling ;  but  not  from 
going  to  church.  And  that  is  another  reason  why  I  was 
glad  to  sell  out  so  early  to-day,  so  that  he  could  have  a 
good  long  rest  in  the  stable  before  going  out  to-morrow. 
And  bless  you,  mother,  that  will  be  a  light  task  enough 
taking  you  to  church.  You  are  not  so  heavy,  dear  knows, 
little  mother.  And  lor!  Fort  will  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we 
do.  Why,  it  will  be  a  holiday  for  him  !  Don't  you  think, 
now,  if  he  had  his  choice,  he  wouldn't  rather  go  to  church, 
and  stand  in  the  church-yard  among  his  acquaintances  for 
two  hours  to-morrow,  than  to  stay  all  day  long  shut  up  in 
the  dark  stable  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  dare  say  he  would,  dear.  And  it  is  all  right ; 
we  will  go." 

Thus  this  mother  and  son  always  thought  of  the  pood 
of  other  creatures,  even  of  the  humblest  brute  that  depended 
upon  them,  before  they  thought  of  their  own  pleasure.  Con- 
scientiousness and  benevolence  were  ruling  principles  in 
thfir  minds.  And  this  was  very  beautiful.  But  to  the 
hard,  practical  common  sense  of  Xancy  it  was  extremely 
offensive;  and  she  often  spoke  her  mind,  as  she  did  now: 

"  He  enjoy  it !  The  hoss  enjoy  it  1  Who  care  whether  he 
enjoy  it  or  not,  so  you  do  !  Hush,  honey  !  I  done  hear  a 
good  deal  o'  nonsense  in  my  time  'bout  the  rights  o'  men 
and  the  rights  o'  wimmen,  and  now  I  spools  I've  got  to  hear 
'bout  the  rights  o'  bosses  1" 
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"Well,  Xanoy,  why  not?  ITorscs  have  rights,  sacred 
rights,  which — which — mother,  dear,  tell  her  !  I  can  peddle 
better  than  I  can  preach  !"  said  Owen,  laughing  and  re- 
suming his  tea-cup. 

"  Yes,  Nancy,  my  son  speaks  truly.  Horses  and  all  dumb 
creatures  have  rights — rights  to  good  treatment  at  our 
hands.  God  has  given  them  to  us,  has  made  them  useful 
to  us  and  dependent  on  us  ;  and  he  will  hold  us  responsible 
for  our  usage  of  them.  And  their  rights,  Nancy,  appeal 
to  us  all  the  more  strongly  and  tenderly  because  they  can- 
not expostulate  with  us,"  said  Amy,  gravely. 

"  Can't  postulate  !  can't  the}7 !"  exclaimed  Nancy,  seizing 
upon  this  word  with  avidity,  and  misunderstanding  it  with 
fatuity.  "Now,  Miss  Amy,  tell  that  there  to  the  hoss- 
marines  !  No,  not  to  the  /loss-marines  ;  they  know  better  I 
tell  it  to  the  /oo/-marincs  ;  but  don't  tell  it  to  me  !  Bosses 
can't  postulate!  Why,  Miss  Amy,  haven't  I  seen  them 
postulate  on  their  hind  legs,  with  their  fore  legs  up  in  the 
air  in  most  wickedest  postures  as  ever  dumb  brutes  could  get 
into.  Can't  postulate!"  said  Nancy,  with  infinite  iron}'. 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear,  Nancy,  I  said  expostulate  !"  exclaimed 
Amy. 

"  Well !  and  if  that  don't  mean  the  same  thing,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  does  mean !" 

"  It  means — it  means — "  said  Amy. 

"It  means  that  they  can't  'cuss  at  you,'  Nancy,  dear," 
said  Owen,  laughing. 

"  Well  then,  why  couldn't  Miss  Amy  call  cussin,  cussin, 
and  not  o.s/i.-postulating?  In  course  they  can't  cuss  at  you. 
And  a  good  thing  too !  but  they  can  kick  at  3*011,  and  they 
does  it  too  !  both  bosses  and  cows  !  'Twas  only  last  week 
as  Crumpie  kicked  over  the  pail  of  milk  and  switched  her 
tail  into  rny  face,  and  tossed  her  head  and  scampered  off 
because  her  madamship's  mash  was  too  hot  for  her  mouth  !" 

"  Well,  that  was  all  fair  1     You  wronged  her  by  scalding 
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her  mouth.     And  she  resented  it  by  kicking  over  the  pail 
She  only  asserted  her  rights  !" 

"  Well,  lord  1  I've  heered  of  the  rights  o'  men  and  the 
rights  o'  wimmen,  and  now  I've  heered  of  the  rights  o1 
brutes  !  And  next  I  shouldn't  wonder  to  hear  of  the  rights 
o'  wegetables." 

"  Certainly,  Nancy  !  Yegetables  have  rights,"  laughed 
Owen. 

"  Wegetables  have "  gasped  the  woman,  losing  her 

breath. 

"  Yes  !  the  rights  of  vegetables  are  to  be  well  cultivated! 
And  if  they  do  not  get  their  rights  they  dwindle,  wither 
and  die ;  or  else  they  grow  up  stunted,  bitter  or  taste- 
less." 

"  Wegetables  have  their !    Well !  next  you'll  tell  me 

wittels  has  their  rights  to  be  eat  or  not  to  be  eat   as  they 
pleases." 

"  Certainly,  victuals  have  their  rights  !  And  the  rights 
of  victuals  are  to  be  well  cooked  !  And  if  they  do  not  get 
their  rights,  they  take  their  spite  out  on  our  stomachs." 

"  Wittels  has  rights  !  Well  I  ain't  astonished  at  any  thing 
any  more  1  And  I  shall  'spect  to  hear  you  and  Miss  Amy 
argufying  the  topic  whether  you'll  eat  any  more  wittels  or 
not,  for  fear  the  wittels  don't  enjoy  being  eat,  as  much  as 
you  do  eating  of  'em." 

"  All  right,  Nancy  !  And  if  we  can't  agree,  we'll  call  3*ou 
in  to  decide  the  question !"  said  Owen,  as  they  all  arose  from 
the  table. 

Nancy  grunted  her  doubts  and  her  disapprobation  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  she  cleared  away  the  tea-service  and  made 
tidy  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  shutters  were  closed  and  the  candles  were 
lighted,  Amy  went  into  her  chamber  and  brought  out 
her  bonnet,  mantle  and  gloves.  And  then  she  took  her 
•work-basket,  with  its  drift  of  laces,  nets  and  ribbons,  and 
she  went  to  work,  renovating  her  apparel  for  the  morning. 
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She  put  a  new  cap  and  new  strings  to  the  bonnet.  And 
made  a  neat  new  collar,  and  basted  it  to  the  neck  of  her 
mantle.  And  then  she  mended  her  gloves,  and  basted  neat 
new  cuffs  to  them. 

Amy  was  as  pleased  as  a  child,  with  the  idea  of  going  te» 
church  in  the  morning.  She  was  pleased  with  the  whola 
programme — the  neat,  blue  wagon  ;  the  spruce  brown  pony ; 
her  son  for  the  driver ;  the  fine  drive  through  the  woods  to 
church  ;  the  arrival  there  and  the  meeting  of  friends ;  and 
the  church  services  and  the  sermon ;  and  the  drive  through 
the  woods  home,  with  a  good  appetite  for  dinner.  All 
these  delights  Amy  enjoyed  over  and  over  again  in  antici- 
pation. And  then  she  reflected,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  it 
would  not  be  this  Sunday  only,  but  every  Sunday,  she 
would  enjoy  this  great  pleasure.  And  then  she  asked  her- 
self to  whom,  under  Divine  Providence,  would  she  owe  these 
enjoyments  ?  And  the  answer  was — To  Owen  !  To  her 
young  son  1  And  that  evening,  when  she  finally  bade  him 
good-night,  she  added,  with  more  fervency  than  usual : 

"  God  bless  you,  Owen  !  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear 
child  !" 

Few  realities  in  this  world  of  disappointments  come  up 
to  expectations.  But  the  reality  of  Amy's  enjoyment  the 
next  day  fully  answered  her  anticipations. 

To  begin  with,  the  day  itself  was  a  glorious  one — clear, 
bright,  frosty  and  exhilarating  !  And  the  pony  was  fresh 
and  the  wagon  was  smart.  And  Owen  was  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  Amy  in  her  best  looks.  And  above  all,  Nancy 
was  in  the  most  gracious  humor,  and  readily  promised,  not 
only  to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  the  two  children  dur- 
ing the  mother's  absence,  but  also  to  have  the  roast  fowls 
clone  to  a  turn  by  the  time  she  should  get  home. 

Gleeful  as  a  girl,  Amy  took  her  seat  in  the  wagon.  And 
proud  as  any  queen-mother,  she  saw  her  little  son  gather 
the  reins  in  his  hands  and  start  the  horse. 

The  two  little  sisters,  standing  on  the  bench  of  the  porch 
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nnd  watched  over  by  Xancy,  clapped  their  hands  and 
laughed  in  admiration  and  sympathy. 

And  that  caused  Owen  to  stop  the  horse  and  turn  and 
call  out  to  them  : 

"  Xcver  mind,  dear  Lily  Majr  and  Lily  Gzy.  Owey  will 
give  you  a  ride  to-morrow  afternoon.  Owey  will  not  be 
always  thinking  only  about  business  and  money-making." 

They  seemed  to  understand  that  something  pleasant  was 
promised  to  them ;  for  the}'  clapped  their  hands  and  laughed 
more  than  ever.  And  Lily  May  called  after  him : 

"  I  love  oo,  Owey  !     I  love  oo!     I  love  oo/" 

And  so  she  continued  to  call  as  long  as  she  could  see 
him,  or  he  could  hear  her. 

He  drove  ga}"ly  on. 

The  drive  through  the  pine  woods ;  the  arrival  at  the 
church ;  the  cheerful  greeting  of  friends — all  were  as  de- 
lightful as  Aim-  had  expected.  And  the  church  services 
and  the  preacher's  sermon  were  as  strengthening  and  as 
comforting  as  she  had  hoped  they  would  be. 

And,  finally,  Amy  returned  home  looking  fresher  and 
happier  than  she  had  looked  for  years. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  of  her  innocent  enjo3*ments.  Every 
Saturday  at  noon  Owen  returned  home,  in  order  to  make 
ready  for  the  Sabbath.  And  every  Sunday  morning  he 
drove  his  mother  to  church. 

And  Amy  might  now  be  truly  called  happy  and  pros- 
perous. 

She  had  known  the  anguish  of  one  awful  bereavement; 
but  time  and  faith  had  softened  the  sharpness  of  her  sorrow. 
She  cherished  the  memory  of  her  husband  with  religious 
devotion  ;  but  she  no  longer  mourned  hopelessly  ovej  his 
departure.  She  thought  of  him  now  as  alive,  safe  and 
happy  in  that  better  land;  and  waiting  for  her  on  that 
other  shore. 

She  had  known  the  bitterness  of  extreme  poverty;  but 
that  also  had  passed  away  from  her  life  forever. 
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All.  poverty  !  Let  the  philosophers  sny  what  they 
to  tl.c  contrur}',  it  is  a  great  evil  —  one  of  the  very  greatest 
ovils  in  this  world  !  It  is  not  only  —  in  its  extreme  cases  — 
cold,  hunger  and  nakedness,  resulting  in  freezing,  famine 
and  death;  but  it  is  even  in  its  modified  forms  —  fetters, 
slavery  and  imprisonment  —  binding  the  hands  of  its  victims 
from  doing  something  that  they  ought  to  do  ;  crushing 
them  down  into  some  position  that  they  ought  not  to  fill  ; 
and  keeping  them  in  some  place  where  they  should  not 
remain.  It  is  an  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  worked  against 
and  struggled  against  with  every  lawful  weapon  !  «£o  be 
conquered  and  got  rid  'of  at  every  cost  of  pains  and  labor  ! 

Amy  had  experienced  this  great  evil  in  all  its  bitterness, 
but  now  she  was  rid  of  it  forever.  Not  by  her  own  feeble 
efforts  ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the  enterprise 
of  her  young  son  !  And  when  sometimes  this  truth  would 
suddenly  burst  with  all  its  force  upon  the  mind  of  Amy, 
she  could  scarcely  believe  the  testimony  of  her  own  reason! 
That  she  should  owe  all  her  present  peace,  comfort,  and 
prosperity  to  her  little  Owen  !  It  seemed  utterly  incredi- 
ble! And  yet  it  was  all  very  natural.  You  who  have 
traced  Owen  Wynne's  career  so  far  know  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  chance  or  luck  in  his  prosperity.  Intelli- 
gent, well-directed,  and  persevering  labor  was  the  only 
secret  of  his  success. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

A     BRIGHT     DESCENT. 

'Twas  like  the  hue  that  autumn  gives 
To  yonder  changed  and  dying  leaves, 

Breathed  over  by  Lis  frosty  breath  ; 
Scarce  can  the  gazer  feel  that  this 
Is  but  the  spoiler's  treacherous  kiss, 

The  mocking  smile  of  death.—  Whittier. 

IMPROVED  conditions  certainly  prolonged  the  life  of  Amy 
Wynne ;  though  they  could  not  finally  save  it.  Probably 
nothing  could  have  saved  it ;  for  we  know  that  even  the 
wealthy  and  the  royal,  who  are  surrounded  by  every  earthly 
luxury  and  attended  by  the  best  medical  skill,  still  die  of 
the  same  insidious  disease  that  was  undermining  the  life  of 
this  poor  widow. 

For  two  years  Amy  enjoyed  much  peace  and  comfort  at 
Forest  Lodge ;  her  life  was  brightened  by  the  great  bless- 
ing she  possessed  in  her  son  ;  and  not  a  cloud  arose  to  dim 
the  clearness  of  her  happiness. 

But  then  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  spring  Amy 
began  to  droop  again.  Not  that  at  first  there  seemed  to  be 
much  the  matter  with  her.  Her  cough  was  no  worse  than 
it  had  often  been  before  ;  but  she  lost  flesh  and  strength ; 
became  thinner  and  weaker;  and  went  to  bed  earlier  in  the 
evening  and  got  up  later  in  the  morning.  And  her  failure 
was  without  any  assignable  cause ;  for  she  had  suffered  no 
recent  want,  or  privation,  or  exposure.  She  had  really 
taken  great  care  of  herself,  for  her  children's  sake  ;  she  was 
so  anxious,  poor  woman,  to  live  until  they  should  be  grown 
up  and  able  to  do  without  her.  And  she  tried  so  hard  to 
live  !  And  even  now,  when,  to  use  her  own  expression,  slio 
felt  as  if  she  was  "  caving  in,"  she  would  not  admit  that 
she  was  the  least  indisposed. 
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"  It  is  the  spring  languor,  Owen,  love,"  she  said — "just 
the  spring  languor.  Everybody  feels  it.  I  am  not  the 
only  one.  I  shall  be  better  in  the  summer." 

And  she  smilingly  applied  herself  to  the  manufacture  of 
those  beautiful  caps  and  collars,  the  construction  of  which 
was  at  once  her  most  agreeable  pastime  and  her  most  profit- 
able occupation. 

And  her  son  was  re-assured  by  her  words,  which  seemed 
confirmed  by  the  event  of  her  improvement  for  a  day  or  two. 
Deceitful  improvement  1 

Summer  came;  but  Amy  grew  no  better.  She  grew 
worse  in  fact ;  for  now  she  not  only  went  to  bed  earlier  and 
got  up  later,  but  she  had  to  lie  down  several  hours  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Still  she  would  not  confess  to 
illness. 

"  It  is  the  heat  of  this  summer,  Nancy,  you  old  goose  !" 
she  said  ;  ''  nothing  but  the  excessive  heat  of  this  summer. 
There  was  never  such  a  hot  summer,  I  do  believe.  Every- 
body is  complaining  of  it.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the  only 
one.  I  shall  be  stronger  in  the  autumn." 

And  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  of  the  evening,  Amy 
amused  herself  by  inventing  the  most  charming  styles  of 
collars  and  sleeves  for  Owen's  sales. 

And  Nancy  hoped  her  mistress's  words  might  be  true, 
especially  when  again  they  seemed  borne  out  by  another 
temporary  improvement  in  Amy's  health — another  deceit- 
ful one,  of  course. 

Autumn  came,  but  brought  no  amendment  to  Amy;  on 
the  contrary,  it  brought  her  an  accession  of  cough,  with  the 
addition  of  pain  and  fever.  And  all  day  long  she  was 
obliged  to  recline  upon  the  large  sofa  drawn  up  before  the 
parlor  fire.  And  still  she  would  not  harbor  the  thought  of 
disease. 

"  Nonsense,  Owen,  darling  !  It  is  the  autumnal  change 
of  weather  that  has  given  me  cold,"  she  said  ;  "  nothing  but 
the  autumnal  change  of  weather,  which  has  given  almost 
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everybody  colds.  Some  people  even  have  pleurisy.  1 
think  7  have  got  off  wry  easily  vvith  only  this  cold  !  And 
when  the  weather  is  settled  in  the  winter  I  shall  be  quite 
well.  Now  bring  me  my  work-basket,  Owen,  and  set  it  on 
the  low  chair,  here  by  the  side  of  my  sofa,  where  I  can  reach 
it  handily.  I  have  just  thought  of  such  a  pretty,  simple 
style  of  trimming  breakfast-caps,  which  will  be  sure  to 
please  the  ladies.  And  I  think  I  shall  feel  better  if  I  work 
a  little." 

Owen  obeyed  her.  And  Amy  lay  reclining  on  the  sofa, 
»vith  her  delicate  fingers  busy  over  her  light  work. 

"  Mother,  darling,  are  you  sure  this  work  does  not  do  you 
any  harm  ?"  he  asked,  kneeling  beside  her  and  watching  her 
motions. 

"  I  am  sure  it  does  me  good,  Owen.  I^Lhad  not  this 
pretty  work  to  amuse  me  these  dull  Xovernllj^1  days,  I  do 
believe  I  should  be  sick  in  reality." 

"  £  nd,  mother  dear,  are  you  certain  that  you  will  be 
well  in  winter?  " 

"  Certain,  Owen — please  the  Lord  !" 

Owen  believed  her;  believed,  yet  trembled. 

And  3-et,  again,  the  truth  of  Amy's  prognostics  seemed 
proved  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  decided  convalescence. 
Amy  was  so  well  that  she  was  able  to  ride  out  in  Owen's 
pony  wagon.  And  on  Christmas  day  she  rode  to  church. 

But  that  was  the  last  time  she  was  out.  In  January  she 
was  prostrated  by  what  she  called  another  bad  cold.  For 
two  weeks  she  was  very  ill.  And  Dr.  Meadows  attended 
her.  And  even  after  she  recovered  from  the  acute  stage 
of  her  illness,  she  was  still  so  prostrated  by  weakness  as  to 
be  confined  to  her  bed.  Yet — yet  she  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  her  own  serious  ill  health.  She  shut  her  eyes  to 
the  truth.  She  deceived  herself  and  other--. 

"Nancy,  you  big  old  fool!"  she  said,  half  laughing  and 
half  crying — "It  is  only  the  severe  cold  of  this  winter  that 
affects  me  so  1  Nothing  but  the  excessively  severe  cold  of 
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the  winter!  How  can  anybody  expect  to  get  well  in  snch 
tremendous  weather  us  this  is.  Why  people  in  the  village 
are  many  of  them  very  ill,  and  some  dying  with  pneumo- 
nia !  I  am  sure  I  think  myself  veiy  fortunate  to  escape 
with  only  a  cold  on  the  chest.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make 
a  fuss  over  me  as  if  I  was  ill.  I  am  not  ill.  I  am  quite 
well  enough  to  go  in  the  drawing-room  and  lay  on  the  sofa, 
as  I  used  to  do  in  the  autumn,  only  that  now  the  drawing- 
room  being  so  large  is  so  cold  and  so  full  of  drafts  that  it 
wouldn't  be  prudent.  And  besides  I  seem  to  rest  better 
here,  which  is  a  good  thing  until  I  get  a  little  stronger, 
which  I  shall  soon  do.  And  I  shall  be  quite  right  again  in 
the  spring." 

And  after  this  Amy  insisted  every  morning  on  being 
propped  up  in  bed,  with  many  pillows  behind  her,  and  her 
work-basket  before  her.  And  thus  she  would  sit  for  hours, 
with  her  dark  hair  loose,  her  fever-flushed  cheeks  bent  over 
her  work,  and  her  delicate  fingers  busy  among  the  laces  and 
ribbons  destined  to  adorn  happier  women. 

The  dying  working  for  the  living! 

Often  Owen  came  and  found  her  thus  employed.  And 
though  his  heart  was  ready  to  break,  he  could  say  nothing 
to  oppose  her.  For  he  saw  that  she  was  not  only  deter- 
mined to  work  to  the  last,  but  that  she  was  better  satisfied 
in  doing  so. 

Ah,  reader,  of  this  picture  I  may  also  truly  say,  that  it 
is  no  fancy  sketch  !  Some  who  read  these  lines  will  remem- 
ber well  that  young  mother,  beautiful  exceedingly  even  in 
decay,  who  sat  propped  up  in  bed,  daily,  for  many  months, 
cheerfully  working  to  support  her  children,  up  to  the  very 
last  week  of  her  death. 

It  was  with  Amy  a  work  of  love  ;  not  of  necessity. 
Owen's  profits  were  now  veiy  large  for  him,  and  amply 
suflicient  to  supply  his  mother  with  every  necessary  com- 
fort and  even  luxury. 

So  reluctant  was  Amy  to  be  treated  as  an  invalid  that 
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she  would  not  even  permit  old  Xancy  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  her  at  night,  as  the  good  woman  wished  to  do, 
so  as  to  be  at  hand  if  the  patient  should  require  attention. 

Such  being  the  case,  Nancy,  as  the  best  substitute,  for 
her  presence,  every  evening  arranged  at  the  bedside  of 
Amy  a  little  stand  with  a  pitcher  of  toast-water  and  a 
clean  glass  for  drink  to  quench  the  feverish  thirst  of  the 
sick  woman. 

After  which,  when  everybody  had  gone  to  bed,  Nancy 
would  stealthily  draw  her  own  mattress  to  the  outside  Of 
Amy's  door,  and  stretch  herself  upon  it  to  sleep,  as  she 
expressed  it,  "  with  one  eye  and  one  ear  shut  and  t'others 
open,  for  fear  that  the  poor  child  might  wake  and  want 
any  thing  in  the  night."  This  sleeping-arrangement  con- 
tinued for  several  days  unknown  to  Amy.  But  at  length 
she  discovered  it,  and  took  her  old  servant  severely  to  task 
for  this  invasion  of  her  privacy. 

"  Can't  I  even  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  peace  without  being 
watched  and  listened  to  and  spied  upon,  as  if  I  was  a 
baby,  or  an  idiot,  or  a  prisoner  ?  How  can  you  ever  expect 
any  one  to  sleep  under  such  circumstances  ?"  she  sharply 
demanded. 

Poor  old  Nancy  had  nothing  to  answer  for  herself  but 
this  : 

"  Miss  Amy,  child,  I  won't  do  so  never  no  more.  (In 
such  wa^s  as  3'ou  can  find  me  our,'')  was  her  mental  reser- 
vation. 

From  this  time,  Amy  became  exceedingly  watchful,  jeal- 
ous, and  suspicious  of  any  solicitude  displayed  by  anybody 
for  her  health.  And  so  it  happened  that  she  soon  detected 
Nancy  in  some  other  precautions  for  her  safety. 

"  You  will  make  me  imagine  myself  in  a  consumption, 
and  then  that  will  kill  me,  you  old  donkey,  yon  !  No  !  I 
don't  want  Ihix-sccd  tea!  There! — take  it  away!"  she 
once  exclaimed,  bursting  into  a  n't  of  nervous  sobs  and 
tears. 
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Nancy  crept  out  of  the  room  with  a  very  dejected  air, 
hanging  her  head,  and  dragging  her  feet  slowly  one  after 
the  other,  and  so  came  plump  up  against  Owen,  who  was 
hurrying  in  from  his  last  peddling  trip. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter,  Nancy  ?"  exclaimed 
the  boy. 

"  Oh,  Marse  Owen,  child,  I  has  a  hard  road  to  travel !" 

"  Is  mother  worse  ?"  he  demanded,  in  alarm. 

"No,  indeed!  She  is  just  the  same;  only  a  little  samer 
in  some  things.  She  won't  let  me  do  nothing  for  her  good. 
Ah,  Marse  Owen,  my  heart's  gone  down  into  my  heels  with 
the  blowings-up  she  gives  me  !"  And,  as  if  such  were 
literally  the  fact,  Nancy  crept  on,  heavily  dragging  one  foot 
after  the  other. 

Owen  followed  her  into  the  kitchen.  He  was  very  much 
troubled  ;  but  what  could  he  do  or  say?  He  was  too  just 
and  kind  not  to  feel  for  the  old,  faithful  servant,  and  he 
was  too  loyal  and  loving  not  to  defend  his  poor,  nervous 
mother. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  yon,  Nancy.  But  you  must  not 
judge  my  mother;  no,  not  in  your  private  thoughts;  for 
you  are  not  able  to  judge  her  fairly:  no  one  but  a  physi- 
cian could.  I  have  often  heard  my  dear  father  say  that  if 
we  who  are  well  and  strong  could  only  know  the  nervous 
statu  of  those  who  are  sick  and  weak,  we  should  never  dare 
to  blame  or  to  be  impatient  with  them,"  he  mildly  said. 

"  Impatient !  Me  impatient  long  'o  the  sick  ?  'Specially 
long  'o  Miss  Amy  !  Why  lor,  Marse  Owen,  child,  I  couldn't 
be !  I've  got  one  quality  common  to  the  donkeys  and 
jass-ackses,  as  she  'pares  me  to  so  often;  and  that's  patience; 
'specially  with  her.  And  so,  if  she  would  only  let  me  nuss 
her  right,  she  might  go  on  and  call  me  all  the  old  donkeys 
and  all  the  old  jass-ackses  as  never  was,  till  doomsday,  she 
might!''  exclaimed  Nancy. 

"  She  says  she  will  be  well  when  the  spring  opens, 
Nancy ;  and  then,  you  know,  she  will  be  the  very  first  to 
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thank  yon  for  your  kindness  to  her  now,"  said  Owen,  as 
he  passed  on  to  his  mother's  room. 

He  found  his  mother  sitting  tip  in  her  white  bed,  and 
cheerfully  busy  in  making  up  a  pretty  pair  of  under-sleeves 
of  fine  lace  and  blue  ribbon.  On  the  pure  white  counter- 
pane before  her  stood  her  work-basket.  On  the  foot  of  the 
bed  sat  Lily  Gay  and  Lily  .May,  now  nearly  four  years  old. 
They  had  tiny  thimbles  on  their  mites  of  fingers,  and 
needles  in  their  hands,  and  were  trying  to  sew  miniature 
under-sleeves  that  Amy  cut  for  them  out  of  the  waste 
scraps  of  her  own  work.  They  were  pleased  and  quiet. 
And  Amy,  as  she  worked,  was  smiling  upon  them.  On 
one  side  of  the  bed  was  a  large  window,  lightly  veiled  with 
a  white  muslin  curtain,  giving  a  wide  view  of  the  wintry 
landscape.  On  the  other  side  was  a  bright  wood  fire. 

Owen  thought  as  he  came  in  that  this  was  a  pleasant 
scene. 

Amy,  who  had  got  over  her  vexation,  held  out  her  arms 
to  embrace  him. 

But  Lily  May  was  foremost,  as  always,  to  greet  him. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  slided  swiftly  down  from  the 
bed  and  ran  to  him,  holding  up  her  little  toy- work,  and 
crying  eagerly  : 

"  See  !  see !  Owey  1  Lily  May  make  seeves  for  your 
sales  !" 

Owen  caught  her  up  in  his  arms  and  brought  her  to  the 
bed,  and  sat  her  down  there  while  he  embraced  his  mother. 

"  And  what  success  to-day,  darling  ?"  she  inquired. 
'(Jood,  always  good,  dear  mother.  I  have  now,  3-011 
know,  really  more  capital  than  I  need  for  this  business. 
I  have  almost  capital  enough  now  to  begin  business  on  my 
own  account  in  some  large  city.  And  when  you  get  well, 
dear  mother,  we  will  think  about  it,  shall  we  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Look  !  look,  Owey  !  I  make  seeves  for  my  doll  I"  said 
Lily  Gay,  holding  up  her  work. 
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"  Soo  !  sec,  Owe}' !  sec  me!  I  make  scevcs  for  you  sales, 
0\vey  !"  said  Lily  May. 

••  And  not  for  your  doll,  Lily  May  ?"  asked  Owen,  smil- 
ing and  caressing  her. 

"  Vcs,  for  my  doll,  p'esently ; .  but  for  you  sales  now." 

"  They  have  a  very  good  idea  of  using  their  needles, 
O\von.  In  another  year,  or  at  least  in  eighteen  months, 
when  they  will  be  five  years  old,  they  will  be  rqally  useful 
in  this  way.  Though  I  should  be  very  cautious  how  I  let 
them  sew  long  at  a  time.  I  should  not  let  them  sit  at 
needle-work  more  than  an  hour  at  once,"  said  Amy,  look- 
ing hopefully  at  the  two  little  sisters. 

Suddenly  her  countenance  changed.  She  caught  up  a 
pocket-handkerchief  and  then  a  towel,  and  crowded  both 
to  her  mouth,  and,  holding  them  there,  gazed  wildly  at 
Owen. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mother  dear  ?"  he  hastily  inquired, 
in  a  low,  frightened  voice. 

"  Nothing  !  Take  the  children  away.  Call — Nancy — 
to  me.  Don't — come  back — yourself,"  came  a  husky,  whis- 
pering, muffled  voice  from  behind  the  towel. 

Owen,  in  serious  alarm,  caught  up  the  two  little  sisters, 
and  hurried  with  them,  wondering,  into  the  kitchen,  where 
Nancy  was  busy  getting  tea  ready. 

"  Go  to  mother,  Nancy.  Something  is  the  matter. 
Hush  !  don't  frighten  the  children,"  said  Owen,  in  a  low, 
hasty  voice. 

Nancy  sat  the  tea-pot  on  the  hearth,  and  hurried  into 
Amy's  room;  and  found  her  still  sitting  there,  crowding 
the  towel  to  her  face  and  staring  wildly. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Miss  Amy  1  What's  this,  child  ?" 
she  demanded,  in  affright. 

"  Hush  !  The  wash-bowl,  quick  !"  came  the  husky  whis- 
per from  the  muffled  lips. 

Nancy  flew  to  bring  the  required  article. 

Then  Amy  took  the  towel  and  the  handkerchief  from  her 
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mouth.  The  handkerchief  was  soaked  with  blood,  that 
welled  from  her  lungs.  As  she  bent  over  the  wash-bowl, 
the  change  of  position  probabty  accelerated  the  hemor- 
rhage ;  for  the  blood  welled  up  so  fast  that  in  a  few  seconds 
she  turned  deadly  white  and  fainted. 

Nancy  laid  her  back  on  the  pillow,  gently  wiped  her  lips, 
put  the  wash-bowl,  with  its  sanguine  contents,  into  a  closet, 
to  conceal  it  until  she  should  have  an  opportunity  of  bury- 
ing it;  and  then  hurried  into  the  kitchen,  where  Owen  was 
waiting  in  the  utmost  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  Nancy  !  what  is  the  matter  with  mother  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, involuntarily  clasping  his  hands. 

"Hush!  Nothing  much.  Only  a  little  spitting  of  blood 
I  have  had  it  often  n^-self,  you  know ;  and  see  how  well  1 
am  for  all  that  !  No,  it  ain't  nothing  much  !  but  it  ought 
to  be  prevented  from  coming  back.  So  you  must  just 
saddle  your  pony,  and  go  as  fast  as  you  can  ride,  and  fetch 
Dr.  Meadows,"  answered  the  woman,  putting  a  strong  con- 
trol upon  herself  lest  she  should  betraj'  the  terror  that  she 
really  felt. 

"Can  I  sec  mother  first?  She  told  me  not  to  come 
back.  But  I  suppose  she  did  not  mean  I  should  stay 
away  all  the  evening.  Can  I  look  in  before  I  go,  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  No  !"  said  Nancy,  laying  hold  of  him  as  if  to  stop  him. 
"  It  wouldn't  be  good  for  her.  Besides,  you  have  no  time. 
You  must  fetch  the  doctor  as  soon  as  possible.  No,  now, 
there  is  no  danger,  Marse  Owen  !  Don't  you  be  scared  ! 
But  just  you  hurry  and  fetch  the  doctor  as  soon  as  ever 
you  can  !'' 

In  a  great  panic,  Owen  ran  out  into  the  stable.  Paddled 
his  pony,  and  galloped  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  village 
to  bring  Doctor  Meadows. 

Nancy  returned  to  her  patient  and  began  to  use  all  the 
mildest  means  she  could  think  of  to  bring  her  to  conscious- 
ness. The  case  was  a  very  delicate  one.  And  Nancy 
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dared  not  take  the  usual  measures  for  bringing  n  fainting 
woman  round,  least  she  should  provoke  a  return — and 
probably  a  fatal  return— of  the  hemorrhage. 

But  the  tide  seemed  to  have  completely  ebbed. 

And  at  length  Amy  opened  her  eyes  and  moved  her  lips 
as  if  to  speak. 

Nancy  bent  over  her,  and  holding  and  smoothing  her 
hand  between  her  own,  said,  tenderly  : 

"  There,  my  lamb  ;  it  is  all  over  now  and  you  are  better. 
But  you  must  lie  ve^  still  for  a  while,  to  recover  yourself. 
Don't  try  to  move." 

Amy  looked  wildly  from  her  eyes  and  moved  her  lips. 
And  Nancy  bent  down  her  ear.  When  Amy  whispered : 

"  You  didn't  tell  poor  Owen  ?  You  didn't  frighten 
him  ?" 

"Xo,  my  precious;  why  should  I?  There  was  nothing 
to  frighten  him  about.  Only  a  little  blood.  Lor'  !  I  have 
lost  twice  as  much  in  my  time  and  none  the  worse  for  it," 
lied  Nancy. 

"  The  children  didn't  see  it?  Oh  !  I  hope  the  children 
didn't  see  it!  It  would  have  frightened  them  so." 

"  No,  my  precious,  the  children  didn't.  But  you  mustn't 
try  to  talk,  you  know." 

"  Where  is  Owen  ?"  whispered  his  mother. 

"  Well,  honey,  I  was  out'n  middling  bacon,  so  I  sent  him 
to  town  to  fetch  me  some,"  lied  Nancy. 

"  I'm  glad  you  did ;  so  he  needn't  know.  When  he 
comes  back,  tell  him  I  am  asleep,  or  trying  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  that  I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed ;  will  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  precious  ;  I'll  do  any  thing  in  the  world,  if 
you  will  only  be  quiet." 

"  And  keep  the  children  away  from  me  for  a  while.  *I 
know  I  am  so  white  I  would  frighten  them.  Will  you 
keep  them  away,  Nancy  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lamb,  Nancy  will.     This  old  jassacks  will  do 
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every   thing  right   if  you  vail  only  trust  in  her  and   be 
quiet,'' 

"Oh,  Xjincy,  dear.  I  didn't  mean  it;  only  I  didn't  want 
Owen  to  know  yet  :i  while,"  said  Amy,  pleadingly. 

"  There,  there,  my  precious,  I  know  it.  This  old  jass- 
neks  knows  it  all !" 

Amy  smiled.  She  knew  there  was  nothing  malicious  in 
old  Nancy's  recurrence  to  that  epithet.  And  then  she 
took  the  old  woman's  advice  and  she  lay  perfectly  still 
while  Xancy  cleared  the  millinery  from  the  outside  of  the 
lied,  and  straightened  the  counterpane,  and  in  other  ways 
made  things  tidy  against  the  arrival  of  the  doctor.  She 
could  not  beat  up  the  pillows,  for  she  dared  not  move  Amy, 
with  that  impending  danger  of  the  returning  hemorrhage 
threatening  her. 

Then  with  another  caution  to  her  patient  not  to  stir,  she 
went  out  to  give  the  two  little  ones  their  supper  and  put 
them  to  bed,  which  she  did,  cautioning  them  not  to  disturb 
their  mother,  who  wished  to  go  to  sleep.  The  two  chil- 
dren were  very  obedient,  and  laid  down  quietly  enough  on 
the  bed  that  Xancy  made  up  for  them  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

Then,  as  it  was  growing  dark,  Xancy  lighted  a  candle 
and  took  it  into  Amy's  room. 

Amy  was  lying  in  the  same  position,  quite  still ;  but  so 
deathly  white  that  Xancy  took  a  sudden  fright  and  stooped 
over  her  to  assure  herself  that  she  was  still  living.  When 
she  was  satisfied  upon  this  point,  she  whispered : 

"  The  children  have  gone  to  bed  very  quietly,  my  pre- 
cious;  and  they  are  sleeping  away  like  dormice." 

Amy  smiled  and  murmured  : 
*  "  Owen  ?" 

"  Hasn't  come  in  yet,  honey ;  but  T  expect  him  every 
minute,  and  I  have  got  his  supper  all  ready  for  him." 

Amy  smiled  again,  and  nodded  and  relapsed  into  silence. 
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There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  And  Nancy  started 
to  open  it. 

"  It  is  my  boy,  at  last,"  murmured  Amy  to  herself.  "  I 
hope  Nancy  will  remember  to  tell  him  that  I  want  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  will  not  let  him  come  in  here  to  be  frightened 
at  me." 

It  was  Owen  and  Doctor  Meadows. 

Nancy  spoke  to  them  in  whispers: 

"  Come  in,  Owen.  Come  in,  Doctor  Meadows,  sir.  She 
don't  know  as  you  was  sent  for,  sir.  I  was  'fraid  of  'larrn- 
ing  her.  Sit  down  here  a  few  minutes,  sir,  if  you  please, 
while  I  go  in  and  prepare  her." 

"  How  is  she  now  ?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  Very  weak,  but  very  quiet,  since  the — the  little  loss  of 
blood,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  bringing  forward  chairs  and  then 
going  into  Amy's  room. 

"Miss  Amy,  dear,  here  is  Doctor  Meadows  passing  this 
way  and  calling  in  to  see  you,  promiscuous  like.  Hadn't 
you  better  see  him  ?"  inquired  the  good  woman,  stooping 
low  to  hear  the  whispered  answer  of  the  patient. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  glad  he  happened  to  come.  Bring  him  in. 
Don't  let  Owen  come,"  softly  replied  Amy.  For  as  the 
doctor  really  did  occasionally  look  in  when  passing  that 
way,  to  see  how  she  was,  Amy  saw  nothing  suspicious  in 
his  happening  to  come  now. 

Nancy  went  back  to  the  hall. 

"  Doctor,  sir,  you  can  come  in  now,  if  you  please.  Marse 
Owen,  child,  you  go  into  the  kitchen.  1  set  your  supper 
there  to-night,  as  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  to  eat  it,'' 
she  said. 

The  doctor  put  down  his  hat  and  followed  Nancy  to  the 
sick-room,  leaving  Owen  to  pace  up  and  down  the  hall,  in 
an  agony  of  anxiety  while  waiting  for  his  return. 

Meanwhile  the  doctor  bent  over  his  patient,  and  saying 
first  of  all : 

"  You  must  not  attempt  to  speak  above  a  whisper  or  to 
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answer  me  in  any  other  manner  than  in  monosyllables," — • 
he  began  to  examine  her  condition,  asking  from  time  to 
time  such  questions  as  she  could  reply  to  by  yes  or  no. 

Then  he  gave  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the  nurse  the 
most  careful  directions  for  Amy's  treatment.  And  then 
he  cheerfully  told  Amy  to  take  courage,  for  that  she  was 
doing  very  well ;  and  that  he  expected  to  find  her  quite 
smart  in  the  morning.  And  so  he  left  the  room. 

In  the  hall  he  was  met  by  Owen. 

"  How  is  mother,  sir  ?"  the  boy  asked,  in  a  voice  in  which 
the  anguish  of  his  heart  was  too  plainly  revealed. 

"  She  is  very  weak  from  loss  of  blood  ;  but  in  no  imme- 
diate danger.'' 

"  May  I  go  in  to  see  her,  sir?"  pleaded  the  boy. 

"  Not  to-night.  She  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
I  will  see  her  again  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  that 
perhaps  you  may  do  so.  Good-night,  Owen." 

And  so  saying,  Doctor  Meadows  went  away. 

Owen  paced  up  and  down  the  hall  in  a  great  trouble. 

Amy,  lying  flat  upon  her  back  and  with  every  sense 
acutely  vigilant,  as  those  of  the  sick  often  are,  heard  that 
mournful  step  pacing  to  and  fro,  and  beckoned  Nancy  to 
come  to  her  bed-side. 

Nancy  stooped  to  hear  her  whisper. 

"  Darken  the  room  so  that  Owen  cannot  see  how  white 
I  am,  and  then  tell  him  to  come  in." 

"  Miss  Amy,  my  dear,"  the  woman  began  ;  hut  she  was 
interrupted  by  her  mistress. 

"  Raise  no  objections,  Nancy.  Do  what  I  tell  you,  or 
else  I  will  get  up  and  go  to  my  boy,  if  it  kills  me.  I  want 
to  comfort  him,"  she  whispered,  in  a  voice  so  husky  from 
rising  excitement,  that  Nancy  lifted  both  hands  in  depreca- 
tion, and  then  went  and  did  as  she  was  bid. 

"  You  had  better  come  in  and  see  her,  Marse  Owen.  She 
done  sent  me  to  fetch  3-011 " 


"  Put,  Nancy,  the  doctor- 
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"Never  mind  the  doctor  now,  Marse  Owen.  She  knows 
you  are  dying  to  see  her;  and  if  you  don't  go  to  her  she'll 
come  out  to  you  if  it  kills  her.  Hush,  honey,  she  told  me 
so  with  her  own  lips." 

"  Oh,  Nancy  !"  exclaimed  Owen,  in  a  broken  voice.  And 
then  he  stopped  and  folded  his  hands,  bowed  his  head  and 
seemed  to  pray  for  strength  and  calmness,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  woman  into  his  mother's  darkened  room.  He 
went  up  to  her  bed  and  bent  over  her.  He  could  not  see 
how  wan  her  face  was ;  yet  he  seemed  to  know  it. 

She  could  not  raise  her  arms  and  clasp  him  to  her  bosom, 
as  she  was  used  to  do  ;  so  she  whispered : 

"  Stoop  lower — lower  still,  my  love." 

And  when  his  face  was  very  near  her  own,  she  feebly  put 
her  hands  up  and  took  it  between  them,  and  so  met  his 
kiss. 

"  Can't  talk  much,  love,"  she  whispered. 

"Don't  try,  mother  dear,"  Owen  began;  but  his  voice 
was  utterly  broken,  and  so  he  stopped. 

He  sat  down  near  her  and  took  her  hands  between  his 
own,  and  rubbed  them  softly,  while  he  tried  to  control  his 
emotion. 

And  so  he  remained  until  she  fell  asleep ;  and  so  he  also 
remained  while  she  slept  on,  hour  after  hour,  until  long 
after  his  usual  bed-time,  when  at  length  she  awoke,  and 
seemed  to  try  to  turn  over,  and  to  wonder  at  her  own 
weakness,  and  to  strive  for  recollection. 

Then  seeing  Owen  sitting  by  her  side,  and  Nancy  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  she  appeared  to  remember  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her,  for  she  became  suddenly  still,  and  sighed 
deeply. 

Owen  stooped  over  and  softly  kissed  her.  And  she  put 
up  her  hands  as  before  and  took  his  face  between  them, 
and  returned  his  kiss. 

"  You  feel  better  now,  mother  dear?" 

"  Yes,  better,  Owen,"   she   murmured  softly.     Then    a 
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little   longer  she  held    his    face   between  her  hands,  and 
finally  said : 

"  Go  to  bed  now,  dear.  Good-night.  God  bless  you, 
Owen."  And  she  released  him. 

Owen  stole  from  the  room  on  tip-toe,  quietly  enough,  but 
when  he  reached  his  own  chamber  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  bed,  and  his  long-restrained  feelings  burst  forth  in  a 
storm  of  sobs  and  tears. 

"Oh!  mother,  mother!"  he  cried;  "oh!  mother, 
mother  !  it  was  all  for  you  !  I  lived,  and  worked,  and 
hoped — all  for  you  !  And  now  you  will  be  taken  from  rne  1 
Oh,  Heaven  !  pity  us  all,  pity  us  !" 

Owen  wept  and  prayed  the  whole  night  long. 

He  did  not  go  peddling  the  next  day,  nor  for  many  days 
after. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  Amy  lay  upon  her  back,  for- 
bidden to  move,  or  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  or  to  take 
an}'  nourishment  except  cold  drinks  by  the  teaspoonful, 
and  highly  concentrated  cold  food  by  the  morsel. 

During  all  this  time  Owen  remained  at  home,  and  the 
doctor  visited  her  daily. 

After  this  she  slowly  grew  better,  and  in  the  course  of 
another  two  weeks  she  was  able  to  sit  propped  up  in  bed, 
and  have  the  two  little  sisters  with  her  and  her  work-bas- 
ket before  her ;  though  at  first  she  could  work  but  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time. 

She  had  a  little  hand-glass  near  her,  and  world  occa- 
sionally take  it  up  to  look  at  her  face  ;  and  then,  with  a 
di  <>p  sigh,  would  put  it  down  again. 

Ah  !  how  pale  and  wan  she  now  looked  !  except  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  hectic  fever  would  brighten  her  C3'es 
and  flush  her  cheeks,  and  throw  over  her  whole  face  an 
unearthly  beauty. 

That  hemorrhage  had  done  upon  her  the  work  of  a  year 
of  ordinary  consumption.  She  no  longer  deceived  herself 
or  others  concerning  her  true  state  of  health. 
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Yet  she  was  r\  very  cheerful  invalid  ;  sitting  propped  up 
nearly  all  day  long,  with  her  work-basket  before  her,  busy- 
ing her  delicate  fingers  among  the  pretty  lace  and  ribbon, 
and  making  up  tasteful  caps,  collars,  and  cuffs  for  Owen's 
sales.  She  was  happy  at  this  work  ;  but  happiest  of  all 
when,  in  addition  to  this,  she  had  the  two  little  sisters  on 
the  bed  with  her,  learning  to  sew  upon  miniature  caps, 
cuffs,  and  collars,  and  Ower>  sitting  beside  her  reading 
from  the  Scriptures  or  else  from  some  good  book  sent  her 
by  Mr.  Spicer.  For  the  big  grocer's  kindness  did  not 
slacken,  j-ou  may  be  sure,  now  that  he  feared  she  was 
going  to  die. 

Owen  went  out  every  day  upon  his  business  ;  but  always 
made  it  a  point  to  come  home  very  early  in  the  afternoon, 
which  he  always  spent  by  his  mother's  bedside,  reading  to 
her,  or  plaj'ing  the  violin,  an  instrument  of  which  Amy  was 
very  fond,  and  from  which  Owen  had  taught  himself  to 
draw  very  sweet  music. 

Almost  every  day  some  friend  from  the  village  came  out 
to  see  Amy.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Morley  and  his  wife  came 
regularly  every  week  and  passed  several  hours  in  her 
room  ;  and  before  leaving,  the  good  minister  always  read 
and  prayed  with  her. 

Mrs.  Potts  came  twice  a  week,  and  always  brought  u 
basketful  of  the  rarest  delicacies  that  her  culinary  art 
could  manufacture.  And  she  almost  always  fell  to  crying 
over  the  invalid  ;  a  proof  of  affection  which  Amy  met  by 
trying  to  comfort  her,  and  which  Nancy  rewarded  by  beg- 
ging her  to  stay  home  if  she  could  not  come  without  blub- 
bering. But  this  admonition  of  Nancy's  was  always  de- 
livered at  the  door,  when  she  showed  Mrs.  Potts  out. 

"  But  it's  the  poor-oor  chil-children  I'm  thinking  of. 
Nancy.  Whatever  will  they  do  ?"  sobbed  the  good  crea- 
ture. 

"  None  the  better  for  your  boo-hoo-ing  of  their  mother 
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into  the  grave  faster  'n  she'd  go  there  naterally,  if  left  to 
herself,  mum,"  was  Nancy's  uncompromising  reply. 

Every  alternate  day  Mr.  Spicer  walked  out  to  inquire 
after  Amy,  and  to  leave  a  book,  a  pine-apple,  a  bottle  ot 
old  port,  or  some  rare  delicacy  ;  but  he  never  ventured  to 
ask  to  see  her,  nor  was  he  ever  invited  into  her  own  pri- 
vate room. 

And  so  Amy  was  cheered  by  her  friends,  and  comforted 
by  her  son.  And  her  decline  was  as  bright  as  the  clear 
descent  of  the  summer's  sun  to  the  cloudless  horizon. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A    SERENE    PETTING. 

Calm  as  a  child  to  dumber  soothed, 
As  if  an  angd's  hand  had  smoothed 

The  still  white  features  into  rest, 
Silent  and  cold  without  a  brecth 

To  stir  the  drapery  on  her  breast, 
She  slept  at  last  in  death. —  Whittitr. 

THE  spring  opened  earlier  and  much  more  beautiful  than 
usual.  But  Amy  waned  and  faded.  She  knew  now  that 
she  should  surely  and  swiftly  die.  And  to  Nancy,  who 
would  willingly  have  inspired  her  with  hope,  she  spoke 
very  freely  of  her  approaching  end. 

One  day  late  in  April,  when  the  weather  was  unusually 
warm  for  the  season,  the  window  behind  her  bed  was  open, 
and  Amy,  lying  on  that  side,  put  out  her  hand  and  took 
some  of  the  swelling  buds  of  the  running  rose-bush  that 
grew  beside  it,  and,  smiling,  s:iid  : 

"The  lovely  little  baby-buds  are  bursting  into  sight, 
Nancy ;  but  before  they  bloom  I  shall  liavo  passed  awajr." 

"  Now,  Miss  Amy,  honey,  none  o'  that  there  !    none  of 
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that  there  nonsense  to  me  !  I  won't  hear  tell  of  it !  It's 
worse  nor  calling  me  jass-ackscs  !"  said  the  old  woman. 

"Nancy,  dear,  haven't  you  forgot  that  yet?  Why, 
Nancy,  if  the  Lord  remembers  your  offences  against  him 
as  you  remember  mine  against  you,  you'll  have  a  bad  time 
of  it,  I'm  afraid.  Why,  Nancy,  I  never  meant  it,  you 
know  !"  said  Amy,  deprecatingly. 

"  Don't  I  know  you  didn't,  honey?  Who  you  think's  a 
fool  ?  Not  me  !  'Sides  which  it  never  hurt  me  a  bit,  nor 
likewise  sticked  in  my  craw  a  minute.  And  I  juat  wish 
you'd  begin  it  all  over  again  !  I'd  a  heap  leifer  you'd  call 
me  all  the  jass-ackses  that  ever  crossed  over  the  Red  Sea 
than  talk  about  dying,  which  is  all  an  allusion  en  your 
part,  Miss  Amy,  for  you  are  no  more  going  to  die  than  I 
am." 

"Ah,  Nancy,  the  time  for  self-delusion  has  passed  away 
with  me — has  forever  passed  away  1  I  know  tht»t  I  am 
soon  to  die,  Nancy,  and  I  must  have  soni£  one  to  whom  I 
can  speak  freely  of  my  approaching  death.  I  caiinot  yet 
bring  myself  to  break  the  matter  to  my  dear  boy !  To 
whom,  then,  can  I  speak  but  to  you  ?  So  do  not  throw 
back  my  confidence,  Nancy." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Nancy  answered : 

"  Well,  I  won't,  Miss  Amy,  honey.  But  it  is  so  har-ard 
to  hear  you  talk  so  of  dy-y-ing!"  answered  the  old  wo- 
man, breaking  into  sobs. 

"There!  there!  Nancy  dear!  don't  cry!  Here  is  Mr. 
Spicer  coming  up  the  walk.  Go  and  meet  him,  Nancy,  and 
ask  him  into  the  drawing-room,  and  tell  him  that  I  would 
like  to  see  him  a  few  minutes  on  business.  And  then, 
Nancy,  come  back  and  set  the  room  in  perfect  order  before 
you  bring  him  in,"  said  Amy. 

Nancy,  wiping  her  eyes  on  her  apron,  left  the  room  to 
obey  her  mistress's  order. 

And  presently  she  came  back  to  say  that  Mr.  Spicer 
sent  his  respects,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  come  in. 
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"Shall  I  take  the  children  from  the  room?"  inquired 
Nancy,  when  she  had  in-ranged  the  window  curtains  and 
straightened  the  counterpane,  and  set  the  arm-chair  in 
readiness  for  the  visitor. 

"  No ;  leave  the  children  where  they  are.  I  shall  be 
more  at  my  ease  with  them  at  the  interview,"  said  Amy. 

"  Shall  I  take  away  your  work-basket,  then  ?" 

"  No ;  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  more  freely  if  I 
have  my  work  in  my  hands  to  look  at." 

"  Well,  then,  now  shall  I  ax  him  in?" 

"  Yes,  Nancy." 

"  It  will  half  break  his  heart,  I  know,"  muttered  the  wo- 
man to  herself  as  she  left  the  room. 

The  burly  grocer  came  into  the  sick-room  with  a  look  of 
awe  upon  his  kindly  face,  and  stepping  as  lightly  and  speak- 
ing as  softly  as  the  gentlest  woman  could  do. 

lie  laid  his  offering — a  basket  of  fruit  and  a  bunch  of 
flowers— upon  the  table,  and  then,  turning  to  Amy,  said  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  be  permitted  to  see  you  at  last,  Mrs. 
Wynne." 

"  And  7  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you,  Mr.  Spicer  ;  and 
to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  delicious 
fruit,  and  all  the  many  pleasant  favors  with  which  you 
have  so  much  brightened  the  dulness  of  my  sick  days," 
said  Amy,  giving  him  her  hand. 

As  he  took  that  hand  and  felt  how  thin  it  was.  and  looked 
into  her  face  and  saw  how  wan  that  was,  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  the  emotion  he  could  not  conceal. 

"  Yes,  I  am  dying,"  said  Amy,  with  a  faint  smile,  in  an- 
swer to  his  look. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  notl  I  hope  to  Heaven  not !"  exclaimed 
the  grocer,  taking  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
wiping  the  drops  of  sweat  fr<>m  his  brow. 

"Why?— it'  it  were  not  for  my  children,  I  should  bo 
willing  to  go." 
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"  I  hope  not !  I  pray  to  the  Lord  not !"  repeated  the 
grocer,  rubbing  his  forehead. 

"  Sit  down,  good  friend,  and  compose  yourself.  Death 
is  the  most  common-place  thing  in  the  world." 

"  Not  to  me  !  oh,  not  to  me,  when  it  touches  you  !"  said 
the  grocer,  with  a  quivering  voice,  as  he  dropped  heavily 
into  his  chair  and  continued  to  polish  his  forehead. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  say  how  much  I  thank  you  for  the 
man}-  favors  you  have  shown  me,  Mr.  Spicer  ?"  said  Amy, 
by  way  of  recalling  him  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  I  heard  you,  my  child.  And  if  you  only  knew 
how  welcome  you  are — how  very  welcome " 

"  I  do  know,  Mr.  Spicer " 

"  How  very  welcome,  my  child — you  will  let  me  call  you 
so  now?  I  am  over  fifty  years  old,  you  know  — quite  old 
enough  to  be  your  father " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Spicer,  call  me  your  child,"  said  Amy,  taking 
his  large  hand  between  her  own  two  and  caressing  it. 

"  If  you  knew,  then,  how  more  than  welcome  you  are  to 

all  that  I  can  give  you,  you  would  scarcely "  His 

voice  broke  down,  and  he  drew  away  his  hand  to  shield 
his  eyes. 

"I  tell  you  I  do  know,  Mr.  Spicer.  And  I  am  going  to 
prove  how  well  I  know  by  asking  you  to  do  me  another 
favor." 

"  Ask  it,  my  child  !  Ask  whatever  you  please.  Only 
don't  call  it  a  favor ;  for  indeed  you  could  not  do  me  a 
greater  favor  than  to  let  me  serve  you." 

"  T  believe  all  that  of  your  great  goodness,"  said  Amy. 
"  And  the  favor  that  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  will  be  my 
children's  guardian." 

"  Guardian  ?"  echoed  Mr.  Spicer  in  uneasiness. 

Amy  did  not  for  an  instant  do  him  the  injustice  to  mis- 
take the  cause  of  that  uneasiness,  or  to  suspect  him  of  being 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  guardian  to  three 
almost  destitute  children. 
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"Yes,"  she  said,  "good  friend.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
little  or  nothing  to  leave  my  children  ;  yet  I  ask  you — and 
I  ask  you  in  preference  to  all  others — to  become  their 
guardian.  Will  you  do  so  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  they  should  ever  need  a  guardian  !  Yet 
if  they  do,  I  promise  you  that  I  will  be  a  faithful  one  ! 
More  than  that,  a  father  !  I  will  take  them  to  my  own 
home  and  treat  them  as  my  own  children.  I  will  take 
Owen  into  my  own  business  and  bring  him  up  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  me  at  the  same  time  that  my  own 
son  does,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  earnestly  giving  his  hand  in 
pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  his  words. 

Amy  pressed  that  hand  between  her  own  two  while  she 
answered,  warmly : 

"  Thank  you  !  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  It  is  a  magnanimous  promise  that  you  have  made 
me ;  and  I  know  that  you  would  keep  it." 

"  And  Heaven  knows  that  I  would!" 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  so  to  tax  your  friendship.  I  told 
you  that  I  had  little  or  nothing  to  leave  my  children.  I 
had  better  tell  you  now  that  I  have  nothing  to  leave  them 
but  their  liberty.  And  I  wish  you  to  be  the  guardian  of 
their  liberty.  Will  you  be  that  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  will !     But  in  what  particular  way  ?" 

"  I  will  try  to  explain  my  meaning.  Try  you  to  under- 
stand me." 

"  I  will." 

"  You  have  seen  Owen.  You  have  seen  how  much  ca- 
pacity for  business  he  has  shown  for  the  last  three  years  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  have.     He  is  a  very  remarkable  boy." 

"  You  have  seen  how  well  able  he  is  to  take  care  of  him- 
self?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  even  of  me  and  his  si-tors?" 

"  And  even  of  you  and  his  bisturs.     Yes,  surely." 
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"  Well,  when  I  am  gone  he  will  be  quite  as  well  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  and  them  as  he  is  now." 

"  I  should  not  wonder "  began  the  grocer ;  but  his 

voice  broke  down.     Any  allusion  to  Amy's  death  always 
unmanned  him. 

"  Quite  as  able  then  as  now,"  resumed  Amy — "  but  then 
people  do  not  know  this.  So  if  I  were  to  die  without  ap- 
pointing a  guardian  for  my  children,  the  parish  or  the  or- 
phans' court,  or  something  or  other,  or  somebody  or  other, 
would  be  sure  to  interfere  with  them,  and  bind  Owen  to 
some  trade  and  send  the  children  to  some  asylum,  or  do 
them  all  some  great  injury  of  that  sort,  and  of  course  with 
the  best  intentions.  Don't  you  see  ?" 

"  Yes ;  nothing  more  certain  than  that  Mr.  Morley  or 
some  of  your  friends,  meaning  to  be  kind,  would  do  just 
that  thing,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  trying  to  speak  steadily. 

"And  that  would  nearly  ruin  my  boy  and  his  little  sis- 
ters. Therefore,  to  prevent  this  great  wrong  being  done 
them,  I  wish  to  appoint  you  their  guardian — to  guard  their 
liberties  !  that  is  positively  all  that  I  ask  of  you,  and  I  ask 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest  favors." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child !  I  understand.  But  now  tell  me 
what  disposition  you  wish  me  to  make  of  your  children — 
in  the  event  of  their  needing  me  for  a  guardian,  which  I 
hope  they  never  will." 

"  I  wish  no  disposition  to  be  made  of  them  whatever ;  I 
wish  them  simply  to  be.  left  alone.  I  wish  you  to  leave 
them  just  as  they  are.  Owen  will  support  himself  and  his 
sisters.  Nancy  will  keep  house  for  him  and  watch  over 
them.  This  is  a  much  better  arrangement  than  any  other 
that  I  could  make  for  them.  And  my  heart  is  so  set  on 
leaving  them  absolutely  in  Owen's  charge,  and  leaving 
Owen  his  own  master,  that  I  could  not  die  easy  unless  this 
object  were  secured.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  ask  you,  before 
all  men,  to  be  their  guardian.  I  will  draw  up  any  sort  of 
an  instrument  that  may  be  necessary  to  constitute  you 
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such.  And  I  shall  rely  on  your  promise  to  his  dying 
mother  to  guard  Owen's  liberties.  And  to  leave  him  to  do 
just  as  he  pleases.  If  you  are  his  guardian,  no  one  -will 
venture  to  interfere  with  him.  If,  after  a  while,  his  ener- 
gies and  his  capital  increase  and  outgrow  his  field  of  enter- 
prise here,  and  he  wishes  to  go  to  New  York  and  to  take 
his  sisters  with  him,  I  desire  that  you  will  raise  no  obstacle 
to  his  purposes.  For  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  my  son. 
Under  Divine  Providence  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  that 
I  have  more  faith  in." 

"  I  understand  your  wishes  in  regard  to  .your  children, 
now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne  !  And  I  promise  you  faithfully 
that  I  will  be  guided  by  them.  I  will  never  interfere  with 
Owen's  free  agency  in  any  other  way  than  to  aid  it,  by  far- 
thering his  purposes,  whatever  they  may  be,  so  far  as  my 
power  extends.  And  here  is  my  hand  upon  that, "said  Mr. 
Spicer,  in  a  voice  vibrating  with  emotion. 

"  Oh  !  how  much  I  thank  you,  you  will  never  know,  for 
it  is  more  than  I  can  express  to  }rou,"  said  Amy,  ear- 
nestly. 

At  that  moment  Owen  himself  entered  the  room,  and 
greeted  Mr.  Spicer  and  his  mother.  And  the  subject  of 
the  conversation  was  changed.  Owen,  with  his  grave  and 
tender  smile,  sat  down  beside  his  mother.  And  Mr. 
Spicer,  as  he  watched  the  youth,  could  but  own  to  himself 
that  Amy's  plan  in  regard  to  her  son  was  a  perfectly  sate 
one — so  far  as  human  foresight  might  d.nre  to  calculate. 

"  What  day  shall  I  call  and  arrange  this,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Wynne?"  asked  the  kind  man,  as  he  arose  to  depart. 

"  Any  day  you  please,"  she  answered,  gently. 

"  To-morrow,  or  the  next  day  ?" 

"The  next  day,  Mr.  Spicer." 

"  And  at  what  hour?     Would  twelve  suit  you?" 

"Very  well,  indeed,  thank  you." 

"It  shall  be  twelve,  then,"  he  said ;  and  he  took  a  most 
friendl}7  leave  of  Amy  and  Owen,  and  went  away ;  forget- 
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tlncr,  in  his  mournful  abstraction,  even  to  notice  his  little 
sweetheart,  Gay. 

Owen  looked  anxiously  into  his  mother's  face. 

"It  is  a  little  business  that  I  wish  him  to  do  for  me, 
love,  of  which  you  shall  be  informed  presently,"  said  Ainy, 
in  answer  to  his  look. 

'•  Cnnnot  I  do  it,  mother  dear?" 

"You  can  do  it  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Spicer,  Owen; 
but  not  singly.  It  will  take  you  both  to  do  what  I  wish 
done.  And  3*011  shall  know  all  about  it  soon,  my  dear." 

"Never  poke  to  me  one  time.  Never  one  time!"  here 
broke  in  Gay,  pouting  in  high  dudgeon. 

"  Who  never  spoke  to  you,  pet  ?"  inquired  Owen,  turning 
smilingly  to  the  child. 

"  Mr.  Picer  never,  and  you  never,  and  me  mad  1"  pouted 
Lily  Gay. 

"  And  ho  is  me  /"  added  Lily  May. 

"  What  a  misfortune  1  Mr.  Spicer  will  cry  his  eyes  out 
when  he  hears  of  it!  But,  I  dare  say,  he  was  afraid  of 
interrupting  your  work,  young  ladies !  Let  me  see  if  I 
can't  console  you  for  your  big  lover's  neglect,"  said 
Owen,  and  he  drew  from  his  vest-pocket  a  small  parcel 
containing  two  little  silver  thimbles,  which  he  exhibited  to 
the  children,  who,  reaching  eagerly  for  the  prizes,  imme- 
diately forgot  all  about  the  neglect  of  the  inconstant 
grocer. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  passed  peacefully,  as  all  Amy's 
da}-s  now  did.  She  lay  back  on  her  pillow,  leisurely  work- 
ing at  her  light  business,  and  listening  to  Owen,  who  was 
reading  to  her  from  the  Scriptures.  And  the  two  little 
ones  sat  playing  at  sewing  until  Nancy  came  in  to  carry 
them  off  to  bed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  Amy  was  expecting  Mr 
Spicer,  Mrs.  Potts  happened  to  call,  bringing  with  her,  in 
a  little  basket,  a  chicken-salad  and  a  Meringo  pudding. 

"  Now,  look  here,  mum,  begging  of  your  pardon,"  said 
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Nancy,  who  met  her  at  the  hall-door,  "  she  grows  weaker 
and  weaker  every  day,  and,  as  I  may  say,  every  hour.  So, 
what  I  would  make  'quest  of  you  is,  that  you  won't  blubber, 
nor,  likewise,  boo-hoo,  nor  howl,  nor  nothing  like  it ;  be- 
cause she  ain't  strong  enough  to  bear  it." 

"  Very  well,  Nancy  !  You  are  rather  impertinent,  and 
that  is  the  sacred  truth.  But  you  mean  well ;  and  so  I 
will  forgive  you,  and  even  try  to  follow  your  advice,"  said 
the  little  round  bod}',  rolling  herself  past  the  servant  into 
the  mistress's  chamber. 

And  she  kept  her  word,  though  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
avoid  bursting  into  tears  as  soon  as  she  saw  Amy,  and 
noticed  how  fast  she  had  failed,  even  since  her  last  visit. 

She  kissed  her,  instead.  And  then  exhibited  her  viands. 
And  Amy  was  really  pleased. 

"  How  good  of  you,  dear  friend  !  These  have  come  just 
in  time.  I  do  think  that  chicken-salad  is, the  only  food  I 
could  touch  to-day !  And  I  will  eat  it  for  my  dinner,"  Amy 
said. 

To  keep  back  her  tears,  Mrs.  Potts  began  to  talk  fast 
and  volubly.  She  related  all  the  village  news  ;  told  of  all 
the  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  so  forth.  Only,  she 
talked  so  much  at  random,  that  she  often  made  the  mistake 
of  burying  the  young  people  who  were  married,  and  marry- 
ing the  old  people  who  were  buried. 

At  last,  she  arose  to  take  leave. 

"  Don't  go  3ret,  Mrs.  Potts,  please.  I  am  expecting  Mr. 
Spicer  here  with  a  lawyer,  and  I  would  like  }-ou  to  remain." 

"  Remain  ?  Yes,  dear,  surely,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so  ; 
but  what  for?"  inquired  the  good  creature,  opening  her 
eyes. 

"  To  witness  my  will.  I  suppose  I  shall  require  a 
witness." 

Again  Mrs.  Potts  was  in  danger  of  breaking  her  word 
to  Nancy  by  sobbing  aloud.  But  with  a  heroic  effort  she 
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choked  clown  her  rising  emotion,  though  she  could  not  as 
yet  command  herself  sufficiently,  to  speak  again. 

"  I  have  not  much  to  leave  them  ;  but  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  guardian  to  protect  them,"  said  Amy, 
deprecatingly. 

While  she  yet  spoke,  Nancy  opened  the  door  and  said 
that  Mr.  Spicer  and  a  strange  gentleman  were  in  the  hall 
asking  to  see  Mrs.  Wynne. 

"  Show  them  in  here,  Nancy,"  said  her  mistress. 

And  the  next  moment  Mr.  Spicer  entered,  shook  hands 
with  Amy  and  her  visitor,  and  then  introduced : 

"Mr.  Parkinson." 

Amy,  in  a  few  clear,  simple  words,  instructed  the  lawyer 
that  she  wished  to  leave  all  she  died  possessed  of  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  three  children  ;  and  that  she 
further  wished  to  appoint  Mr.  William  Spicer  their  sole 
guardian. 

Writing  materials  were  placed  upon  the  little  stand  by 
Amy's  bed  and  Mr.  Parkinson  drew  a  chair  up  to  it  and 
commenced  work. 

It  did  not  take  the  lawyer  very  long  to  draw  up  this 
simple  will.  When  he  had  finished  it  he  read  it  over  to 
Amy.  And  she  approved  it  and  signed  it  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Potts,  who  afterwards  affixed  her  signature  as  a 
witness  to  the  instrument. 

"Now  you  keep  it,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Spicer,"  said  Amy, 
handing  it  over  to  the  grocer.  "Nobody  I  suppose  will 
be  inclined  to  dispute  this  will  that  leaves  three  orphan 
children  to  your  care.  It  is  not  as  if  I  had  left  you  a 
fortune?  she  added,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wynne.  But  I  do 
know  that  if  any  one  were  to  dispute  nay  right  to  the 
guardianship  of  your  children,  I  would  spend  every  dollar 
I  am  worth  in  this  world,  if  necessary,  to  establish  your 
will,"  said  the  grocer,  earnestly. 
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To  this  overwhelming  profession  of  devotion  Amy  really 
could  not  find  any  adequate  reply. 

But  she  looked  her  gratitude,  and  her  look  was  eloquent. 

And  soon  after  the  newly-constituted  guardian  and  the 
lawyer  went  away. 

"  My  dear,  had  you  no  relations  in  the  world  to  leave 
your  children  to?"  inquired  Mrs.  Potts,  pitifully. 

"No,"  answered  Amy,  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

"  None  ?  none  in  the  wide  world  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not.  Stay,  though  !  I  used  to  hear  my 
dear  mother  speak  of  an  old  bachelor  uncle,  who  was  a 
priest,  and  three  old  maiden  aunts  ;  but  they  were  very 
old  then  ;  and  they  must  all  be  dead  now.  My  mother 
never  even  saw  them  herself.  Her  mother  was  the 
youngest  sister  of  the  family  ;  and  she  married  against  the 
approbation  of  the  others ;  and  she  went  with  her  husband 
to  New  York ;  after  which  she  heard  no  more  of  her 
sisters  ;  all  communication  was  dropped  between  them." 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  old  ladies  ?" 

"  Crane.  But  lor  !  they  must  be  all  dead,  you  know. 
They  were  the  elder  sisters  of  my  grandmother." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt.  And  your  husband — had  he  no  rela- 
tions ?" 

"None  in  this  country.  Many,  I  think,  in  Wales. 
High  and  low  relations;  rich  and  poor  relations.  Sir 
Griffith  Grizzly  W3Tnne  is  his  grand-uncle,  or  was  ;  for  I 
suppose  he  is  dead.  And  Llewellyn  ap  Llanover  is  his 
third  cousin.  He  has  also  relations  in  Chester  who  are 
druggists,  and  other  relations  who  are  colliers — actually. 
But  none  of  the  whole  tribe  were  any  thing  to  my  husband. 
I  doubt  if  any  of  them  except  the  Chester  druggist  even 
know  of  his  ever  having  existed,"  said  Amy. 

"Then  they  are  no  good." 

"  None  to  my  children,  no.  No,  I  shall  leave  them  to 
the  good  heart  of  William  Spicer.  Under  Diviue  Provi- 
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dence  I  can  trust  them  to  him  bettor  than  to  any  other  on 
earth." 

"Dear,  don't  mind  my  asking  you.  But  didn't  he  love 
yon  ?"  whispered  Mrs.  Potts. 

"  Yes,"  softly  replied  Amy.  "  I  know  it  now.  He  loved 
me ;  but  with  a  love  so  pure  and  holy  that  my  dear  hus- 
band himself  might  have  smiled  upon  it  from  Heaven." 

Even  while  she  spoke  her  voice  was  suddenly  broken  by 
a  gurgling  sound  in  her  throat.  And  she  snatched  up  a 
towel  and  crowded  it  to  her  mouth. 

"  My  dear  !  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Potts,  in 
great  alarm. 

Amy  gazed  wildly  at  her ;  and  with  her  disengaged  hand 
motioned  anxiously  for  her  to  take  the  children  from  the 
room. 

In  excessive  trepidation  Mrs.  Potts  pulled  the  two  little 
girls  down  from  the  bed  and  put  them  out  at  the  door, 
telling  them  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  and  send  Nancy  to  her. 

Then  she  rushed  back  to  the  patient. 

Amy  had  fallen  on  her  pillow,  the  towel  had  dropped 
from  her  relaxed  hand,  and  the  life-blood  was  welling  from 
her  lips. 

"  Oh,  good  Heaven,  it  is  another  hemorrhage !"  cried 
Mrs.  i'otts,  beside  herself  with  consternation. 

Nancy  ran  in,  saw  what  was  the  matter,  and,  though 
stricken  to  the  heart  with  grief,  retained  her  self-possession, 
and  thrust  Mrs.  Potts  aside  to  attend  to  her  mistress. 

"  Oh,  Nanc3r,  Nancy  !  Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy  !  Can  I  do 
any  thing  for  her  ?"  exclaimed  the  weeping  woman. 

"You  can  stop  crying  and  go  and  fetch  the  doctor  as 
quick  as  possible !"  replied  the  old  servant,  as  she  stood 
over  her  mistress,  wiping  her  lips  every  instant. 

Mrs.  Potts'  gig  was  at  the  door.  She  snatched  up  her 
bonnet  and  was  rushing  out  of  the  room,  when>Arny  raised 
her  hand. 

Mrs.  Potts  hurried  to  her  side,  and  stooped  low  to  catch 
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the  murmured  words  that  came  more  softly  than  the  softest 
notes  of  the  JEolian  harp. 

"  Bring  William  Spicer,  too.     It  will  be  the  last  time." 

Mrs.  Potts,  aghast  with  terror,  hurried  out  and  tumbled 
np  into  her  gig,  and  started  her  unwilling  old  horse  ut  a 
pace  that  nearly  astonished  him  out  of  his  senses. 

Meanwhile  Nancy  had  turned  Amy  gently  over  on  her 
side,  to  prevent  her  strangulation  by  the  stream  that  con- 
tinually welled  up  from  her  lungs.  And  she  stood  by  her, 
constantly  renewing  the  towels  under  her  cheek,  and  fre- 
quently wiping  her  mouth,  and  always  absorbing  that  life- 
stream  that  was  wasting  away. 

The  hemorrhage  ceased  at  length ;  and  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, Nancy  removed  out  of  sight  all  the  sanguine  tokens 
of  the  calamity  ;  and  cleansed  the  pillow  of  its  marks,  and 
sponged  the  patient's  face  and  laid  her  back  upon  her  pillow. 

White  as  any  lily  was  the  lovely  face,  that  with  closed 
eyes,  and  loosened  hair,  lay  quietly  there. 

In  two  hours,  so  great  was  the  haste  that  had  been  made, 
Mrs.  Potts  came  back,  bringing  Dr.  Meadows  and  Mr. 
Spicer. 

The  doctor  came  alone  into  the  room  and  up  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient.  And  nothing  but  his  professional 
calmness  could  have  prevented  him  from  betraying  the 
shock  that  he  felt  on  seeing  that  bloodless  face. 

He  made  what  examination  was  necessary  ;  and  gave  all 
the  assistance  that  was  possible.  And  he  sat  down  to 
watch  the  result. 

Amy  looking  anxiously  at  him  with  her  wild  eyes,  he 
bent  low  to  know  her  wishes.  Her  voice  was  almost  gone 
as  she  whispered : 

"Dear  doctor!  Oh,  try  to  keep  me  alive  until  my  Owen 
comes.'1  And  the  tears  that  she  had  no  strength  left  to 
wipe  away,  overflowed  her  eyes. 

"  Culm  yourself!     You  shall  see  your  sou." 
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What  inspiration  was  it  that  brought  Owen  home  in  the 
middle  of  that  day  ? 

His  pony-wagon  drove  up.  Some  one,  probably  Mr. 
Spicer,  must  have  met  him  at  the  hall-door  and  broken  the 
shock  of  the  sorrow  to  him ;  for  he  presently  entered  tho 
sick-room  very  pale,  bnt  very,  very  calm,  as  if  some  holy 
awe  had  stilled  the  wild  tumult  of  grief.  He  came  to  his 
mother's  side  and  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  and  took  hold 
of  her  hands,  which  she  immediately  folded  over  his.  A 
few  minutes  passed  so,  and  then  she  whispered  to  his  bent 
ear : 

"  Bring  Mr.  Spicer  here." 

Owen  signed  to  the  doctor,  who  went  out  and  returned 
with  Mr.  Spicer  arid  Mrs.  Potts. 

The  big  grocer  bent  over  his  "  child/' 

"  It  has  come  sooner  than  I  thought.  I  only  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  I  do  love  you  like  a  dear,  dear  brother — And 
to  say — May  God  bless  you  and  make  you  very  happy. 
Good-bye."  She  whispered  these  words  slowly  and  at  in- 
tervals. 

William  Spicer  turned  away.  And  his  tears  were  falling 
like  rain. 

"Mrs.  Potts,"  whispered  Amy. 

The  hostess  of  the  Elm  Tree  stooped  over  her. 

"  Good-bye.     Go  with  Mr.  Spicer  into  the  drawing-room." 

Weeping,  Mrs.  Potts  obeyed  her. 

Owen  resumed  his  place  by  his  mother's  side,  and  held 
her  hand  while  she  lay  quiescent  for  some  minutes  ;  then 
she  raised  her  eyes,  and  he  bent  to  catch  her  words. 

"The  little  girls — Let  Nancy  bring  them." 

Owen  gave  this  order  to  the  old  servant,  who  immediately 
left  the  room  and  soon  returned,  leading  in  the  two  littlo 
sisters. 

They  were  lifted  in  turn  to  the  bed  of  Amy,  who  kissed 
and  blessed  them. 
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"  Good-bye,  Nancy.  Take  them  with  }-ou  and  comfort 
them." 

Nancj',  valiantly  repressing  all  signs  of  feeling,  led  the 
children  out. 

Once  more  the  dying  mother  raised  her  eyes  to  her  son. 
lie  stooped  to  know  her  will. 

"  Come,  my  Owen,  sit  by  me  with  your  hand  in  mine ; 
keep  with  me  to  the  last,"  she  murmured. 

Almost  heartbroken,  yet  very  calm,  Owen  drew  as  closely 
as  possible  to  his  mother  ;  took  her  hand,  and  so  remained  ; 
from  time  to  time  wiping  the  death-dews  from  her  brow ; 
or  moistening  her  dry  lips  ;  or  stooping  and  pressing  tender 
kisses  upon  them  ;  or  joining  her  in  silent  pra3-er. 

She  made  a  sign  to  speak  to  him  and  he  bent  to  hear  her. 

"  Take  care  of  Nancy  when  she  is  old  and  helpless,"  she 
whispered. 

"Yes,  dear  mother,  I  will.  I  will  do  my  duty  faithfully 
by  all  you  love  and  who  love  3'ou,"  replied  the  boy. 

She  smiled  on  him,  and  then  lay  quite  still  for  a  long 
time.  So  long  that  Owen  began  to  fear  that  she  had  passed 
away  in  that  stillness. 

But  presently  again  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  after  gazing 
fixedly  at  some  imaginary  object  beyond  her  son,  she 
beckoned  for  him  to  stoop  and  she  softly  inquired : 

"  Owen,  who  is  that  standing  behind  you  ?" 

"  There  is  no  one  there,  dear  mother." 

"  Yes — in  shining  raiment — like  an  archangel " 

"  Sweet  mother,  there  is  no  one  there." 

"  Yes  !  he  comes  nearer  -  how  happy  — how  serene— how 
glorious  he  is — It  is  your  father,  Owen  !"  she  exclaimed,  us 
a,  sudden  sun-burst  of  rapture  lighted  up  her  lace  for  an 
instant,  and  then  passed  away,  leaving  it  while  and  still 
and  cold.  A  little  time  elapsed  and  then 

"  Come  away,  my  son,''  said  William  Spicer,  who  was  the 
first  to  re-enter  the  room  of  death.  "  Come  away,  my  sou, 
for  your  mother  has  passed  to  heaven." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    ORPHANS. 

A  little  child 

Tliat  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 

Wlmt  can  it  know  of  death?—  Wordsworth. 

I  WISH  to  pass  very  briefly  over  the  distressing  days  that 
followed  Amy's  death.  I  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  the 
grief  of  Owen.  Stout  as  the  boy's  heart  was,  it  was  indeed 
almost  broken.  By  her  death,  he  had  not  only  lost  his 
mother,  but  his  bosom  friend,  his  chosen  companion,  his 
only  confidant.  And  he  grieved  without  comfort.  Had 
trouble  come  to  him  in  any  other  form,  he  could  have  laid 
his  head  upon  her  dear  bosom,  and  sobbed  out  all  his  sor- 
rows there,  and  been  consoled.  But  now  he  was  alone  in 
his  great  grief.  Alone,  but  for  his  Heavenly  Father,  to 
whom  he  went  for  strength  and  comfort. 

The  two  little  sisters  increased  his  distress  by  their  art- 
less questions.  They  were  too  old  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
phenomenon  of  death,  and  too  young  to  understand  it. 

"  Why  tant  we  go  in  mamma's  room  any  more,  Owey  ?" 
fretfully  inquired  Lily  Gay,  the  morning  after  the  death. 

"  Because,  dear,  mamma  has  gone  to  Heaven,"  answered 
the  heart-stricken  boy. 

Now  the  children  had  heard  of  Heaven,  all  their  little 
lives.  And  they  had  a  general  idea  that  it  was  a  bright 
and  beautiful  place,  somewhere  up  above  the  blue  sky,  full 
of  light  and  glory,  where  angels  flew  about  like  birds,  mid 
good  little  children  had  wings. 

But  now,  since  Owen  had  told  them  that  their  mamma 
had  gone  there,  Heaven  possessed  for  them  a  new  interest  ; 
and  they  asked  a  hundred  unanswerable  questions  about 

that  "  Better  Laud."     Especially  did  inquisitive  Lily  Gay. 

23 
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"  Will  mamma  stay  long  in  Heaven,  Owey  ?"  was  ono 
of  her  questions. 

"  Always,  darling ;  for  those  that  go  to  Heaven  are  too 
happy  ever  to  come  back  again." 

"  But  se  will  tome  back  to  see  us,  Owey,"  said  Lily  May. 

"Perhaps  so,  dear  Lily  May,"  said  Owen,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh  1  I  know  se  will ;  marnma  will  tome  back  to  see  us ; 
se  love  us  so,"  repeated  Lily  May  with  an  air  of  positive 
assurance. 

Owen  did  not  contradict  her.  How  could  he  know  whe- 
ther the  spirit  of  the  mother  might  not  return  to  see  her 
children,  unseen  by  them  ? 

"  But  if  mamma  does  mean  to  stay  in  Heaven  all  the 
time,  se  will  send  for  us,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

"  No,  se  will  tome  herself  and  fetch  us,  won't  se,  Owey  ?" 
asked  Lily  May. 

"  Some  day,  darling,"  answered  the  boy,  thoughtfully. 

"And  we  will  wear  our  white  frocks,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  as  soon  as  the  children  were 
dressed  in  their  mourning,  Nancy,  very  injudiciously,  I 
think,  took  them  into  the  drawing-room  to  take  a  last  look 
at  their  mother,  in  her  coilin,  before  the  lid  should  be 
screwed  down. 

They  were  awed  and  frightened. 

"  Owey  said  mamma  had  gone  to  Heaven  !  What  se  tome 
back  and  lay  down  in  that  box  for  ?"  inquired  Lily  Gay, 
looking  attentively  at  the  marble  form. 

"  Her  soul  has  gone  to  Heaven  ;  her  body  only  lies  here," 
answered  Nancy. 

The  children  both  looked  exceedingly  puzzled. 

At  length  Lily  (Jay  asked  again: 

"  Why  mamma  lay  so  still  ?" 

"  She  has  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus." 

"  What  make  her  so  white  ?" 

"Because  she  sleeps  so  sound." 
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"And  what  she  dess  in  white  for,  and  us  in  back?  rfe 
used  to  dess  in  back,  and  us  in  white." 

"  Because  she  is  going  to  Heaven." 

"  Doing  after  her  soul  ?  " 

"Yes,  honey." 

"  Doing  in  that  long  box  ?     Who  doing  to  tarry  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  baby,  how  can  I  answer  you  1" 

"  Ask  Owey !  Owey  will  tell  us!"  said  Lily  May. 

"  There,  then.  Kiss  j^our  mother,  my  precious  children, 
and  come  away,"  said  Nancy. 

.Lily  Gay,  standing  on  the  chair  beside  the  coffin,  stooped 
down  and  pressed  her  rosy  lips  to  the  marble  ones  before 
her,  and  then  shrank  back,  shivering  and  crying, 

"  Oh,  so  cold  !  oh,  so  cold  1  What  make  mamma  so  cold, 
Nancy  ? " 

Lily  May  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

And  Nancy  hurried  both  the  children  from  the  room. 

And  then  they  went  to  look  for  Owen,  who  was  grieving 
alone  in  his  own  room.  They  scratched  and  paddled  at  his 
door,  and  demanded  admittance. 

And  Owen,  who  even  in  his  deepest  grief  was  always 
acceptable  to  the  childrea,  opened  the  door  and  let  them  in. 

And  then  they  innocently  put  him  on  the  rack  by  asking 
him  all  the  questions  that  they  had  asked  Nancy. 

And  particularly  they  wished  to  know  how  it  was  that, 
if  their  mother  had  really  gone  to  Heaven,  she  still  lay 
there  in  that  long  box. 

Owen  smothered  for  the  time  his  great  sorrow ;  and  tak- 
ing a  little  sister  under  each  arm,  sat  down  with  them,  and 
tried  to  make  them  understand  how  that  the  soul  was  the 
real  person,  and  the  only  real  person  after  all ;  how  that 
the  body  was  only  the  garment  of  the  soul,  just  as  common 
clothing  was  the  garment  of  the  body  ;  how  just  as  clothing 
may  be  laid  aside  when  the  body  goes  to  bed,  so  the  body 
can  be  laid  aside  when  the  soul  passes  to  its  heavenly  rest. 

But  much  of  this  was  lost  upon  the  little  ones,  who  only 
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understood,  or  rather  believed,  without  understanding,  that 
it  was  well  with  their  mother ;  that  she  was  with  the  Lord 
in  a  home  of  bliss  ;  that  perhaps  she  might  come  to  see 
them ;  and  perhaps,  some  day,  she  might  come  to  fetch 
them. 

On  the  next  Sunday,  Amy  was  laid  in  the  parish  church- 
yard beside  her  husband. 

And  Owen  and  his  little  sisters  returned  to  the  desolate 
house — how  desolate  it  was  let  those  answer  who  have  ever 
left  a  beloved  one  in  the  grave,  and  come  back  to  the  fa- 
miliar place  that  once  knew  them,  but  now  knows  them  no 
more. 

But  one,  feeble  one,  had  gone ;  and  yet  how  empty  the 
house  seemed  ! 

Owen  hastily  gave  his  little  sisters  into  the  charge  of 
Nancy,  and  then  rushed  into  his  mother's  vacant  room, 
threw  himself  upon  her  empty  bed,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  grief. 

Oh,  the  dreary  da^ys  that  followed  ! 

The  next  morning  Owen  went  out  peddling  for  the  first 
iime  since  his  mother's  death.  But  oh  !  the  coming  home 
in  the  evening  and  missing  lv  r  loving  welcome !  He 
missed  her  every  hour  in  the  day  and  every  moment  in  the 
hour.  Even  while  he  was  out  on  his  peddling  tour  he 
missed  her,  for  he  had  been  accustomed  to  think  all  his 
thoughts  to  her — all  day  long  to  anticipate  the  evening 
talk.  But  now,  whenever  a  new  purpose,  new  idea,  or  new 
experience  occurred  to  him,  and  he  impulsively  thought  to 
tell  her,  he  immediately  recollected  that  she  "  was  not," 
and  his  checked  thought  recoiled  heavily  upon  his  heart. 

Although  the  fact  of  his  awful  bereavement  was  ever 
present  with  him,  he  could  not  realize  it.  Every  hour 
it  smote  him  like  a  fresh  blow.  Thus,  every  hour,  or 
oftener,  though  heavily  oppressed  with  grief  for  her  loss, 
he  would  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or  think,  something  which 
he  would  say  to  himself: 
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"I  will  tell  mother  about  that !" 

And  then  he  would  suddenly  remember,  and  cover  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  sob. 

He  usually  went  out  in  the  morning  before  the  little 
sisters  were  up.  So  he  did  not  often  see  them  until  the 
evening. 

One  evening,  when  he  came  home,  Lily  May  climbed  up 
in  his  lap,  and  put  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  whis- 
pered to  him  : 

"  Owe}',  mamma  tomed  to  see  us  last  night." 

"  AVhat  do  you  say,  Lily  May?"  gravely  inquired  the 
boy. 

"I  seed  mamma  last  night." 

"  You  dreamed  3^011  saw  her,  darling,"  answered  Owen. 

"No!  but  I  seed  her  plain — mamma!"  answered  the 
child. 

And  no  one  could  persuade  her  that  she  had  not  done  as 
she  said. 

There  was  some  difference  now  made  in  the  sleeping 
arrangements  of  the  family. 

Owen,  in  fond  memory  of  his  mother,  took  her  room  and 
her  bed  for  himself. 

And  Nancy  slept  in  the  room  with  the  two  children,  the 
better  to  take  care  of  them. 

Often  in  the  evening  Mr.  Spicer  came  out  to  see  Owen. 
The  boy  knew  now,  of  course,  the  relation  in  which  Mr. 
Spicer  stood  towards  him  and  his  little  sisters. 

"  Confide  in  me,  my  dear  boy.  Tell  me  all  your  thoughts 
and  wishes  and  purposes,  just  as  you  used  to  tell  your 
mother,  Owen.  I  will  try  to  be  both  father  and  mother  to 
you,  as  I  am  to  my  own  motherless  boy,"  said  Mr.  Spicer, 
one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  old  porch  before 
the  house. 

"  Indeed  I  will,  Mr.  Spicer,  for  I  know  how  my  dear 
mother  esteemed  you.  And  I  do  thank  you  so  much. 
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And  I  know  she  docs,  from  heaven,  too,"  the  grateful  boy 
answered. 

Hut  apparently  lie  had  nothing  as  yet  to  confide  to  the 
grocer,  lie  could  not  tell  him  all  the  little  incidents  of 
his  day's  tour  that  his  dear  lost  mother  used  to  liml  so 
interesting. 

Other  friends  also  came  out  occasionally  to  see  how  the 
orphans  got  on.  For  the  singular  will  of  their  mother,  in 
which  she  had  left  them  only  their  liberty,  with  Mr.  Spieer 
for  their  guardian,  had  become  known  to  the  whole  of 
Rogues'  Harbor,  who  criticized  it  without  hesitation. 

"  The  poor  mother  was  not  in  her  right  mind,"  they  said. 
"  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  to  leave  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself 
and  his  younger  sisters  ;  and  even  to  set  a  guardian  over 
him  only  to  see  that  he  does  as  he  pleases." 

••  And  the  will  ought  to  be  set  aside.  And  the  boy 
ought  to  be  taken  and  bound  to  some  respectable  frade, 
and  not  allowed  to  go  hawking  wares  around  the  country 
to  his  own  ruin.  And  the  two  little  girls  ought  to  be 
taken  and  put  into  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  to  be 
brought  up  to  habits  of  industry,  and  taught  to  get  their 
own  living,  and  not  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  an  ignorant 
old  woman  like  Nancy,"  they  all  agreed. 

And  these  people  were  all  very  well-meaning  folks,  and 
very  sincere  friends  of  poor  dead  Amy  and  her  living  chil- 
dren. But  they  reasoned  without  knowing  Owen  as  well 
as  Amy  did. 

And  when  they  talked  of  setting  aside  the  will,  they 
reckoned  without  its  executor,  William  Spicer,  who,  when 
he  heard  their  opinions  upon  the  subject,  frankly  told  them 
that  they  mi'.dit  go  to  law  with  him  as  soon  as  they  liked  ; 
but  that  he  should  spend  the  last  dollar  he  had  on  earth,  if 
-ory,  to  sustain  the  will  of  Amy  Wynne. 

So  the  good  neighbors  often  came  out  to  Forest  Lodge, 
to  see  how  the  mad  scheme,  as  they  called  it,  worked. 
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And  each  one  that  came  had  to  go  back  and  report  that 
it  worked  excellently  well. 

Owen  began  the  education  of  his  little  sisters.  He 
bought  them  the  most  attractive  alphabet-books  that  he 
could  find,  and  transparent  slates,  with  simple  little  out- 
lines of  trees  and  houses  and  animals  for  them  to  trace. 
He  did  not  conduct  their  education  with  any  thing  like 
regularity.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  young  tradesman 
had  not  leisure  enough  at  his  disposal.  And  in  the  second, 
regularity  of  study  would  never  have  suited  children  of 
their  tender  age.  But  whenever  Owen  had  an  odd  hour  to 
spare,  and  the  children  were  in  the  humor  to  profit  by  it, 
he  gave  them  a  little  lesson  in  reading,  or  in  drawing, 
which  they  always  supposed  to  be  a  recreation. 

And  because,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  these  lessons 
were  never  made  long  enough,  or  repeated  often  enough, 
to  weary  the  children,  they,  the  children,  were  always  eager 
to  have  them,  and  sure  to  profit  by  them. 

And  in  this  useful  way  of  life,  Owen  spent  the  first  two 
years  after  his  mother's  death. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

OWEN'S  JOURNEY. 

Ilis  years  but  young  ;  but  his  experience  old  ; 

His  head  unmellowed,  but  his  judgment  ripe  ; 

And  in  a  word,  for  far  behind  his  worth 

Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow: 

Ue  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 

With  all  good  parts  to  grace  a  gentleman. — Shakspeare. 

THE  season  drew  near  when  Owen  had  been  accustomed 
to  send  money  by  Mr.  Lacy  to  purchase  his  goods  in  New 
York.  About  a  week  before  Mr.  Lacy  was  to  start,  Owen 
one  evening  walked  over  to  his  guardian's  house. 
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The  grocery  was  closed  for  the  night ;  but  Mr.  Spicer 
received  the  Imy  in  his  cozy  back  parlor. 

"Well,  Owen,  my  lad,  this  is  an  unusual  pleasure!  I 
should  almost  as  soon  expect  one  of  the  pillars  from 
Forest  Lodge  portico  to  walk  over  to  spend  an  evening 
with  me,  as  for  you  to  do  it,"  said  the  grocer,  getting  up 
from  his  arm-chair,  laying  down  his  book,  ami  shaking 
hands  with  the  visitor. 

"  You  know,  sir,  that  the  evening  is  the  only  time  I  have 
to  spend  at  home,"  said  Owen,  deprecatingly. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  And  you  spend  it  there  so  regularly  that 
I  suppose  nothing  but  business  could  have  brought  such  a 
domestic  youth  ns  3'oursclf  out?  Is  it  so?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  come  to  ask  your  con- 
sent, as  my  guardian,  to  something  that  I  want  to  do." 

"  Say  my  advice,  my  dear  boy  ;  and  even  that  I  can  only 
give,  with  the  understanding  that  yon  are  to  follow  your 
own.  My  instructions  go  no  further.  I  am  the  guardian 
of  your  liberty,  my  dear  Owen,  not  of  your  person  or  your 
actions.  Now,  as  to  this  matter,  what  is  it?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  instead  of  sending  for  my  spring 
goods  by  Mr.  Lacy,  I  had  better  now  go  on  and  get  them 
ir^self,"  said  the  j'outh. 

"  But,"  said  the  grocer,  reflectively,  "  speaking  as  a  friend 
now,  and  not  as  a  dictator,  what  may  be  your  reason  for 
thinking  it  better  for  you,  yourself,  to  go  in  person  than  to 
send  by  Mr.  Lacy  for  your  merchandise  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Owen,  smiling,  "  I  scarcely  like  to  say 
it,  because.  Mr.  Lacy  is  an  excellent  man,  and  has  been  a 
good  friend  to  me ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  has  no  new  ideas, 
he  is  not  progressive,  and  so,  year  after  year,  he  brings,  if 
not  precisely  the  very  same  things,  yet  the  very  same  sort 
of  thing.;.  And  besides,  lie  may  know  well  enough  what  is 
uary  to  stock  his  own  shop,  but  he  does  not  know  so 
well  what  is  needed  to  load  my  wagon.  Shopkeeping  and 
peddling  arc  not  exactly  the  same  business.  And  I  know 
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if  T  were  to  0:0  to  New  York  in  person  I  should  see  a  great 
many  things  that  are  never  brought  to  this  remote  part  of 
the  country,  but  which  would  find  a  very  ready  sale  here." 

"  I  dare  sa}-,"  ruminated  the  grocer.  "  But  Mr.  Lacy  is 
a  clever  man  of  business  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  so  he  is  ;  within  certain  limits;  but  he  has  no 
DOW  ideas;  he  never  originates  any  thing;  he  is  not  pro- 
gressive. He  will  never  be  more  in  business  than  a  thriving 
retail  village  shopkeeper." 

"  And  you  aspire  to  be  something  more  ?"  said  the  grocer, 
smiling. 

Owen  smiled  in  return,  but  said  nothing. 

"  One  of  the  merchant-princes  of  the  earth,  for  in- 
stance?" 

"  For  the  sake  of  others,  to  obtain  a  wider  field  of  use- 
fulness,  and  a  greater  power  of  doing  good — yes,  sir,  I  do 
aspire  to  become  one  of  the  merchant-princes  of  the  country. 
And  I  know  that  what  a  youth  wills  strongly  enough  to  do, 
he  can  do.  And  for  my  part,  sir,  I  have  laid  out  every  step 
of  my  path,  please  the  Lord  to  allow  me  to  follow  it.  And 
it  is  also  with  another  view  to  the  future  that  I  wish  to  go 
to  Xew  York  this  spring.  I  wish  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  firm  with  whom  I  have  dealt  so  long." 

"  Well,  Owen,  so  long  as  you  want  to  go,  and  are  resolved 
to  go — why  I  advise  you  to  go.  And  I  wish  you  a  very 
pleasant  voyage,  my  boy,"  said  the  grocer,  with  twinkling 
eyes. 

"  Thank  3rou,  sir,"  replied  Owen,  rising  to  leave. 

"  But,  a  question,  Owen,  my  lad.  How  will  you  dispose 
of  the  little  girls  during  your  absence  ?" 

"Leave  them  with  Nancy,  sir.  Why,  sir,  Nancy  has 
taken  care  of  them  ever  since  they  were  born,  and  espe- 
cially since  my  dear  mother  went  to  Heaven.  I  feel  that 
they  will  be  perfectly  safe  with  old  Nancy.  If  I  did  not 
feel  so,  sir,  I  should  not  leave  them." 

"  I  believe  you,  Owen.     It  is  all  right,  then.     And  of 
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course  T  shall  run  out  myself  once  in  a  while  to  see  after 
the  little  ones.  And  I  hope  you  will  look  in  to  bid  ine 
good-bye  before  you  go." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Spiccr." 

"  By  the  wajr,  when  do  you  go  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  until  this  day  week,  when  Mr.  Lacy  docs ;  for 
I  wish  him  to  introduce  me  to  that  firm  I  spoke  of — Abell, 
Brent  &  Campbell.  So  that  I  may  afterwards  deal  with 
them  in  person.  You  will  come  out  to  see  us,  in  a  day  or 
two,  I  hope,  sir?" 

"  Yes,  Owen,  I  will.  Give  1113"  love  to  the  little  ones," 
said  the  grocer,  as  he  shook  Owen's  offered  hand.  And  the 
youth  went  away  home. 

The  next  day  he  broke  to  the  little  girls  the  news  of  his 
intended  journey  by  telling  them  that  he  was  going  to 
New  York  to  buy  a  great  quantity  of  beautiful  goods. 
And  that  when  he  brought  them  hoine,  they  should  have 
the  first  choice  of  every  thing. 

At  this  the  sisters  were  delighted.  And  they  immedi- 
ately charged  him  with  a  number  of  private  commissions. 

"  Bring  me  a  dressing-case  already  fitted  up,  Owen,"  said 
Lily  Gay. 

"  And  bring  me  a  work-box  full  of  little  holes  for  spools 
of  cotton,  and  thimbles  and  things,"  said  Lily  May. 

"  And  what  shall  I  bring  you,  Nancy  ?"  Owen  laughingly 
inquired. 

"  Bring  me  something  or  other  to  steady  my  narves  and 
hold  the  ha'r  on  my  head  ;  for  you  boys  do  get  on  so  fast, 
you  make  me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  a  high  wind  all  the  time. 
(Joing  to  New  York  to  buy  goods  !  Yon  !  Well,  Lord  I" 

"  My  guardian  has  consented,  Nancy." 

"  More  fool  he  !" 

Owen  laughed  and  forbore  to  rebuke  her.  Tier  perfect 
trustworthiness  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  next  evening,  as  soon  as  Owen  came  home  from  his 
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peddling  trip,  he  -walked  over  to  Mr.  Laey's  shop  to  speak 
of  going  with  him  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Lacy  expressed  himself  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
plan.  And  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

Oil  the  Saturday  that  was  fixed  for  Owen's  departure, 
Mr.  Spicer,  by  previous  arrangement,  came  over  to  Forest 
Lodge  to  see  him  off. 

Owen's  valise  was  packed  ;  his  pony  and  wagon  at  the 
door,  and  Owen,  attended  by  Nancy  and  his  little  sisters, 
was  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  grocer,  when  Mr.  Spicer 
walked  up. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  had  begun  to  fear  that 
something  had  happened,"  said  the  youth,  smiling. 

"  Nothing  but  the  shop  full  of  customers,  that  I  couldn't 
get  away  from  sooner ;  but  now  you  have  no  time  to  lose. 
So  kiss  37our  sisters  and  be  off,  if  you  mean  to  catch  the 
boat.  I  will  stay  here  and  console  them  for  an  hour  or 
two,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Spicer.  They  will  be  glad  to  have  you, 
I  know.  But  as  for  consolation,  they  don't  require  it  a  bit ! 
Look  at  them  !  The}^  are  delighted  !  They  regard  me  as 
a  messenger  going  to  a  Fairy  Cit}r  to  bring  back  the  wonders 
of  Fairy  Land,"  said  Owen,  as  he  stooped  and  kissed  the 
little  girls  in  turn. 

Then  he  shook  hands  with  Nancy,  saying: 
"  I  know  you  don't  require  any  bribe  to  discharge  your 
duty  faithfully,  Nancy  ;  but — take  great  care — double  your 
usual  watchfulness  of  the  children,  and  I  will  bring  you  a 
handsome  dress  when  I  return." 

"  Oh,  you  go  along,  boy  !  Take  care  of  the  children  ! 
Who's  been  a  taking  care  of  them  all  the  time  you've  been 
out  peddling  ?  Tell  me  that,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

"  You  have,  Nancy.  Good-bye.  I  shall  send  the  pony- 
wagon  back  by  Mrs.  Potts'  man.  Mind  you  don't  practice 
any  of  your  fascinations  on  him,  Nancy,  you  know,  and 
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detain  him  from  his  work,  because  he  has  got  to  go  right 
back  again  to  tiie  Klin  Tree." 

"  You  go  'long,  I  toll  you  !  Fastications !  It  is  you 
that  is  last,  not  me,"  retorie-1  Nancy. 

Owen  laughed.  Then  he  turned  and  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Spicer.  And  finally  he  jumped  into  his  wagon  and 
drove  o(T. 

.  The  group  on  the  porch  watched   him   until  his  wagon 
was  lost  in  the  shades  of  the  pine  womls. 

"  Well  !  the  boy  is  off  on  his  first  venture  into  the  great 
world.  Heaven  guard  him  !"  said  the  grocer,  in  so  grave 
and  tender  a  tone  that  Lily  Gay  for  the  first  time  burst 
into  a  roar  ;  and  Lily  May  ran  in  the  house  and  hid  herself 
to  weep  alone. 

"Now  I  think  that  is  scandalous,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  ex- 
postulating with  his  little  lady-love,  "  a  young  lady  of  your 
ripe  age  to  set  up  such  a  howl  as  that !  Wh}-,  I  am  quite 
shocked  at  you!  What  would  Owen  think  if  he  was  to 
hear  you  ?  And  then  again  !  You  promised  long  ago  to 
marry  me.  Now,  if  you  howl  so  much  at  parting  with 
Owen  for  a  week  or  two,  what  will  you  do  when  we  are 
married  and  I  take  you  home  to  keep  house  for  me  ?" 

Lily  Gay  stopped  howling  long  enough  to  dart  an  in- 
dignant look  at  her  big  suitor,  and  retort : 

"  I  don't  mean  to  many  you  at  all  1     You  are  too  big !" 

"  But  you  promised  !" 

"  That  was  when  I  was  little  and  didn't  know  any 
better  !" 

'•  Ah  !  and  now  you  have  grown  in  wisdom  and  in  stature 
too !  Well,  I  shall  pine  away  and  die,  and  then  you  will 
be  sorry." 

Apparently  Lily  Gay  did  not  think  thcro  \vas  much 
cause  to  fear  such  a  misfortune,  for  she  looked  up  at  the 
lugubrious  lace  of  her  hale  lover  and  burst  into  a  hn,J 
laugh. 
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In  two  hours  the  ponj--wagon  came  back,  driven  by  Mrs. 
Potts'  man. 

"  You  needn't  take  the  pony  out.  He  is  quite  fresh  yet, 
and  will  take  these  little  girls  for  a  drive  before  he  is  put 
up,"  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

The  man  touched  his  hat,  jumped  from  his  seat,  fastened 
the  bridle  to  a  tree,  and  then  went  about  his  own  business 

"Now  run  and  find  Lily  May  and  get  your  bonnets  and 
come  along/'  said  the  grocer,  addressing  his  small  sweet- 
heart. 

Lily  Gay  flew  off,  and  soon  returned,  bringing  Lily  May, 
both  quite  ready  for  their  drive. 

Mr.  Spicer  took  them  by  a  pleasant  round-about  road 
into  the  town  ;  and  then  to  his  own  house,  where  they  had 
dinner  with  a  plenty  of  fruit  and  jellies  for  dessert.  And 
finally  the  grocer  brought  them  back  home,  well  laden 
with  oranges,  figs,  nuts  and  candies. 

"  Yes,  and  won't  they  be  bilious,  neither  !"  said  Nancy, 
when  she  saw  all  these  treasures  brought  into  the  house. 

"No;  they  are  too  healthy.  Let  them  alone,  Nancy," 
said  the  grocer,  as  he  led  the  pony  a\vay  to  the  stable. 

It  seemed  that  he  must  have  groomed  and  fed  the  pony 
too,  for  he  was  gone  a  long  time.  When  he  came  back  it 
was  only  to  take  leave  of  the  little  girls. 

"  And  mind,  Mrs.  Spicer,"  he  said  to  Lily  Guy,  "  Nancy 
is  to  bring  you  and  your  sister  to  church  in  the  pony-wagou 
on  Sunday.  After  service  you  are  all  to  dine  with  me. 
After  dinner  I  will  drive  you  all  home  and  spend  the  even- 
ing with  you.  Do  you  hear,  Mrs.  Spicer?" 

"Don't  call  me  Mrs.  Spicer!  I  like  3*011,  but  I  won't 
marry  you  !  No,  not  for  the  oranges,  nor  the  figs,  nor  the 
nuts,  nor  any  thing  !  You're  too  big.  Besides,  when  I 
marry,  I  am  going  to  marry  a  great  man !"  said  Lily  Gay, 
tossing  her  pretty  head. 

"  A  great  man  1     Why  I'm  a  great  man  !  a  great  big 
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man  !  Just  now  you  said  I  was  too  big !  There's  no  pleas- 
ing you,  Mrs.  Spicer." 

"  I  mean  a  great  high  man  !"  exclaimed  Lily  Gay. 

"  Well,  7'?n  a  great  high  man,  and  a  great  broad  man, 
too,"  chuckled  the  grocer. 

"  Oh  !  sho  !  I  mean  a  President  or  something,"  said  Lily 
Gay,  fretfully. 

"  Here  }rou  are  then !  I'm  a  President,  at  your  service. 
I'm  President  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  poor." 

"  President  of  the  United  States,  I  mean.  You  know  I 
do !"  stamped  Lily  Gay. 

"  I'll  run  for  that  office  immediately,  Mrs.  Spicer." 

"  Xo,  you  needn't ;  not  for  me.  I  like  you,  but  I  won't 
marry  you — there !  not  for  the  oranges,  nor  the  nuts,  nor 
for  the  President  either  !"  exclaimed  Lily  Gay. 

"  Then  I'm  a  heart-broken  man  !"  said  the  grocer,  sigh- 
ing dismally  and  dropping  his  head  upon  his  chest. 

Lily  Gay  was  implacable.  But  Lily  May  stole  to  his 
side  and  slipped  her  hand  in  his  and  said  softly : 

"  No,  don't  break  }rour  heart,  Mr.  Spicer.  She'll  think 
better  of  it.  I'll  talk  to  her.  /  would  marry  3-011  in  a 
minute  myself,  Mr.  Spicer,  only  I  couldn't  bear  to  leave 
Owen." 

"  Ah,  ha  !"  said  the  grocer,  seeming  to  pluck  up  a  spirit 
and  shaking  his  head  at  his  recreant  betrothed.  "  Do  you 
hear  that,  Mrs.  Spicer?  Now  I  know  what  Pll  do.  I'll 
court  Liby  May." 

"  No,  you  won't,  either!  You  dare  !  She's  Owen's  own 
Lily  May.  Ain't  you,  }7ou  little  thing?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  Owen's  Lily  May,"  answered  the  dove-like 
child. 

"And  when  I  marry  my  President  and  go  to  Washington 
to  be  a  great  lady,  Lily  May  will  have  to  stay  home  and 
keep  house  for  Owi-n.  Won't  you,  little  creature  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Lily  May,  "always" 

"  Ah  I  I  Bee  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Spicer.    You  are  a  capricious, 
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unreasonable  little  woman.  You  treat  me  with  the  greatest 
possible  disdain,  at  the  same  time  that  you  will  not  hear  of 
a  rival.  Well,  I  know  what  I'll  do  if  ever  you  jilt  me  for 
your  Presidents — I'll  commit  high  treason  !" 

And  with  this  appalling  threat  Lily  Gay's  discarded  lover 
took  his  leave. 

"  Nancy,"  whispered  the  future  President's  wife,  under 
her  breath,  "  what's  high  treason  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  I  suppose  high  treason  is  getting  up 
into  a  high  tree  and  shooting  off  your  man  from  under  its 
cover." 

"  Then  when  I  and  the  President  go  out,  we  will  never  go 
near  any  trees.  Lily  May,  Mr.  Spicer  is  an  awful  man 
when  he  don't  get  his  own  way.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
came  to  be  hung  some  day  !"  said  the  grocer's  false  love, 
solemnly. 

"  Oh,  no !  Mr.  Spicer  is  good  1  He  is  very  good  !  And 
there  is  nobody  in  the  world  better  than  he  is  1  And  I  love 
him,"  said  Lily  May. 

"  What !  when  he  threatens  to  get  up  into  a  high  tree  and 
pick  my  President  off,  the  first  time  I  walk  out  with  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  he  means  to  do  any  thing  wicked.  But 
you  ought  not  to  vex  him.  You  promised  to  marry  him. 
I  have  heard  you  say  it  myself,  over  and  over  again.  And 
you  ought  to  keep  your  promise.  He  isn't  so  very  big  and 
old  !  And  besides  he  is  so  pleasant  and  good." 

Mr.  Spicer  had  given  the  whole  of  this  first  day  of  Owen's 
absence  to  Amy's  orphan  girls.  But  of  course  he  could  not 
give  many  whole  days  to  them.  His  business  required  his 
attention.  So  after  this  he  could  onty  walk  out  to  see  the 
children  on  such  evenings  as  he  could  close  his  store  early, 
or  intrust  it  solely  to  his  assistant. 

On  Sunday,  according  to  programme,  the  children  were 
taken  to  church  in  the  pony-wagon  by  Nancy,  who  was  a 
very  good  driver  for  a  safe  horse.  After  service  they  were 
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entertained  at  dinner  l>y  Mr.  Spieer  and  Hill,  who  accom- 
panied them  home  in  the  evening. 

Wlieiii-ver  Lily  Gay  would  become  sick  to  see  Owen,  Mr. 
Spicer  would  make  a  diversion  by  soliciting  her  to  "name 
the  day,"  or  pressing  for  the  immediate  solemnization  of 
the  marriage  ceremony;  or  by  calling  her  Mrs.  Spiecr,  as 
if  it  had  already  been  done ;  all  of  which  proved  such 
effective  counter-irritants  as  to  change  Gay's  tears,  like 
those  of  the  insulted  Queen  Katherine,  to  sparks  of  fire. 

As  for  Lily  May,  when  she  pined  for  Owen,  she  crept 
away  to  some  safe  hiding-place  and  pined  alone. 

Owen  was  expected  home  in  a  fortnight  from  the  day  of 
his  departure — please  Providence,  the  weather  and  the  Sea- 
King. 

It  was  in  the  second  week  of  Owen's  absence,  when,  one 
evening,  the  children,  being  at  play  on  the  lawn  before  the 
house,  saw  Mr.  Spicer  approach  from  the  woods,  holding 
up  high  above  his  head  a  long  stick,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  folded  paper. 

Both  the  children  ran  to  meet,  him. 

"Guess  what  it  is!"  he  cried  out,  holding  the  stick 
higher  than  ever. 

They  guessed  in  an  instant ;  and  both  spoke  at  once. 

"A  letter  from  Owey  !" 

"  Yes  !  it  is  a  letter  from  Owen." 

"  For  me  !"  exclaimed  Lily  (Jay. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Spicer,  it  is  addressed  to  your  huml-lc  adorer; 
but  it  is  to  be  read  for  the  benefit  of  yourself  ami  your 
sister." 

"If  Owen  don't  make  you  stop  calling  me  Mrs.  Spicer, 
I'll — do  something!"  flashed  Lily  (Jay. 

"  No,  don't.     It  might  hurt,"  winced  her  admirer. 

"Oh,  come  in!  Come  in  and  read  Owey's  letter," 
pleaded  Lily  May. 

Mr.  Spicer  took  the  gentle  creature's  hand  and  led  her 
into  the  porch,  followed  by  Lily  Gay. 
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And  then  he  read  Owen's  letter.  There  was  not  much 
in  it.  He  informed  them  of  his  pleasant  voyage  and  safe 
arrival ;  of  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  his  business  and 
of  his  purpose  to  sail  the  next  day,  in  the  Sea-King,  bound 
for  Rogues'  Harbor.  Then  he  sent  many  loving  messages 
to  his  little  sisters,  telling  them,  among  other  things,  that 
he  had  executed  their  commissions.  Lastly  he  sent  his 
love  to  Nancy,  and  concluded  by  heartily  thanking  Mr. 
Spicer  for  his  attention  to  the  children. 

"  So,  if  he  sailed  on  the  day  he  intended,  we  may  expect 
him  b}r  the  last  of  this  week,  my  dears,"  said  the  grocer. 

The  little  girls  were  delighted,  and  each  in  turn  insisted 
on  seeing  the  letter. 

"  Now  let  me  have  it  to  read  by  myself,"  said  Lily  Gay, 
who  was  the  first  to  make  the  demand. 

"  Why,  you  can't  read,  Mrs.  Spicer,"  said  the  grocer. 

"I  can  read  reading,  as  well  as  anybody  can.  And  if  I 
can't  read  writing,  I  can  look  at  it  by  myself;  and  that  will 
be  something." 

Mr.  Spicer  gave  her  the  letter,  and  then  got  up  to  take 
leave  of  them. 

After  he  was  gone  Lily  May  begged  for  a  sight  of  the 
letter.  And  Gay  lent  it  to  her. 

From  that  evening  the  children  thought  of  nothing  but 
Owen's  return.  And  Nancy  had  a  hot  time  of  it.  They 
worried  her  into  making  all  sorts  of  preserves,  cakes  and 
pies  to  grace  the  arrival  of  their  brother.  As  the  week 
closed,  their  impatience  increased.  On  Saturday  they 
seemed  resolved  that  he  should  come.  And  they  had  the 
tea-table  set,  and  kept  waiting  in  readiness  for  him. 

But  he  did  not  answer  their  expectations.  And  after 
waiting  up  until  the — for  them — unusual  hour  often  o'clock, 
they  eat  their  supper,  and  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  Lily 
May  was  weeping  softly.  Lily  Gay  was  roaring.  Even 
Nancy  was  disappointed. 

"  It  is  all  along  of  that  Sea-King,  which  is  never  punt.y- 
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well !  The  goodness  knows  if  Land-King's  aint  no  more  t« 
be  depended  on  nor  Sea-Kings  I  am  glad  we  ain't  got  none 
in  this  country  1"  she  grumbled,  as  she  made  her  pallet 
down  by  the  side  of  the  little  girls'  bed. 

"And  Mr.  Spicer  didn't  come  either!  And  every  thing 
goes  bad  at  once!"  complained  Mr.  Spicer's  affianced. 

"  You  know  this  is  Saturday  night,  when  the  store  is 
always  chock-full  of  customers  until  ever  so  late,"  said 
Nancy. 

Disappointment  took  the  same  effect  on  the  little  girls 
that  grief  usually  does  upon  children.  And  they  cried 
themselves  to  sleep,  and  they  slept  "  like  angels"  all  night 
long,  and  awoke  on  Sunday  morning  quite  refreshed. 

Nancy  had  the  cheerful  breakfast-table  set,  and  the  ponj'- 
wagon  at  the  door. 

And  as  soon  as  they  had  dressed  and  breakfasted,  Nancy 
put  them  into  the  pony-wagon,  and  took  them  to  church. 

That  "Sunday  also  they  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Spicer;  so  as  soon  as  the  church-service  was  over,  Mr. 
Spicer  came  and  joined  them  in  the  church-yard. 

There  his  little  lady-love  immediately  taxed  him  with 
neglect  in  having  omitted  to  come  to  see  them  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  when  he  might  have  known,  she  said,  that 
they  were  expecting  Owen,  and  would  be  so  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  him  (Owen),  and  would  need  comfort  so  much. 

The  big  lover  made  his  excuses  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
put  his  small  sweetheart  into  the  pony-wagon  with  her  sis- 
ter, and  told  Nancy  to  drive  immediately  to  his  house,  for 
he  should  be  there  before  them. 

At  Mr.'Spicer's  house  they  had  another  nice  dinner,  got 
up  with  an  especial  regard  to  little  girls'  appetites — a  din- 
ner of  veal  and  chickens,  with  a  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  such  ripe  fruit  as  the  season  would  afford;  and  deli- 
cate custards,  jellies  and  nuts. 

And  the  grocer  and  his  son  rode  home  with  them  in  tho 
afternoon,  and  spent  the  whole  evening  with  them. 
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there  was  no  Owen  yet.  But  upon  this  evening  the  little 
girls  were  not  at  all  distressed  by  his  non-arrival.  Ic 
fact,  they  would  have  thought  it  very  unorthodox  in  the 
steamer  to  arrive  on  Sunday.  But  they  felt  very  sure  that 
Owen  would  come  on  Monday.  And  so,  when  Mr.  Spicer 
was  about  to  take  leave  of  them  for  the  night,  Lily  Gay 
said  : 

"  You  must  come  to-morrow  to  see  Owey  !  You  must 
be  sure  to  come  to  see  Owey  1" 

"  Mrs.  Spicer,  I  don't  believe  that  you  can  live  without 
me  !"  said  the  grocer,  shaking  hands  with  her. 

Lily  Gay  stamped  with  impatience.  And  her  big  suitor 
laughed  and  took  leave. 

The  next  afternoon  the  little  girls,  full  of  hope,  again 
prepared  to  receive  their  brother.  They  hurried  Nancy 
into  setting  the  tea-table  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  so 
that  it  might  be  ready  when  Owen  should  arrive.  And  they, 
like  little  fairies,  helped  to  adorn  it  as  much  as  their  skill 
permitted. 

Lily  May  gathered  the  earliest  spring  flowers — those 
that  are  nurtured  in  the  very  lap  of  winter — snow-drops, 
crocusses  and  violets,  and  made  what  she  called  a  "posy" 
to  adorn  the  centre  of  the  table. 

And  Lily  Gay  went  hunting  among  the  strawberry  vines 
that  were  only  just  budding,  in  the  wild  hope  of  finding 
fruit. 

Lily  May  was  still  engaged  in  arranging  the  flowers,  and 
Lily  Gay  in  hunting  the  impossible  fruit,  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  attracted  the  attention  of  both  little  listening 
pairs  of  ears,  and  one  child  ran  out  from  the  house  and  the 
other  ran  in  from  the  garden,  and  both  were  on  the  lawn 
when  Mr.  Spicer  and  Owen  drove  up  in  Mrs.  Potts'  gig. 

"  You  perceive,  Mrs.  Spicer,  that  I  have  brought  your 
brother  home!"  sang  out  the  grocer. 

But  Gay  paid  no  attention  to  him;  for  Owen  had  sprung 
from  the  gig  and  was  hugging  first  one  little  sister  and  then 
the  other,  and  then  both  together. 
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The  brother  and  sisters  hurried  into  the  house  all  locked 
'her,  and  all  talking  at    the  same  time,  so  iasl  and  so 
eagerly  as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible. 

"  Oh !  so  glad,  Owey,''  began  Lily  Gay. 

"  Oh,  Owey,  look  at  me,  too  1  Kiss  me  one  more  time," 
said  Lily  May. 

"  I  do  thank  Heaven  that  I  have  found  you  safe,  dar- 
ling," exclaimed  Owen,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  sola,  with  a 
sister  on  each  side  of  him. 

Nobody  missed  the  good  grocer,  who  had  stopped  be- 
hind to  take  several  parcels  from  the  gig  and  put  them  in 
the  hall,  and  then  to  take  the  horse  round  to  the  stable  and 
put  him  up  for  the  evening. 

After  which  the  grocer  took  the  parcels  under  his  arm 
and  marched  with  them  into  the  drawing-room. 

Owen  was  still  sitting  on  the  sofa  between  his  sisters, 
telling  them  about  his  voyage  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr. 
Spicer  he  sprang  to  relieve  him  of  the  parcels,  which  he 
placed  upon  a  side-table. 

"  You  see  I  would  not  keep  you  waiting  for  your  pres- 
ents, 3'oung  ladies.  So  I  had  them  packed  up  separately 
from  my  goods,  and  I  brought  them  on  with  my  personal 
luggage.  And  here  they  are  !"  said  Owen. 

The  little  girls  ran  eagerly  to  the  table  and  watched 
while  Owen  unwrapped  the  parcels  one  by  one. 

There  were  two  small  dressing-cases;  two  work-b 
and  two  writing-desks.     Each  pair  were  alike,  so  that  there 
was  no  choice  between  them. 

"  This  is  to  encourage  you,  young  ladies,  to  pay  more 
attention  to  personal  neatness,  plain  sewing,  and  pot-In. M|<S 
mid  hangers,  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do," 
Owen,  with  mock  solemnity. 

The  little  girls  were  speechless  with  delight.      And  : 
could  only  ga/c  on  their  possessions  in  silent  ecstasy,  until 
Owen  broke  the  spell  by  saying: 

"  15ut  as  all  work  ami  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  and 
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Jill  a  dull  girl,  I  have  brought  3*011  something  else,"  he 
Kjiid,  unrolling  another  parcel  and  displaying  two  beauti- 
ful wax-dolls.  A  cry  of  rapture  broke  simultaneously  from 
the  two  little  girls  as  they  held  up  their  hs'iuls  to  receive 
the  prizes. 

Then  another  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene — old  Nancy 
— who  brought  in  the  tea  and  set  it  upon  the  tabte,  and 
then  ottered  her  hand  to  Owen,  saying: 

"  Well,  Marse  Owen,  glad  to  see  you  back,  sir.  Glad  to 
report  the  house  stands  in  the  same  place  as  where  you 
left  it,  and  the  children  likewise." 

"  All  right,  Nancy  I  And  here  is  a  nice  dress  and  shawl 
for  you,"  replied  Owen,  shaking  her  hand,  and  then  giving 
her  the  last  of  the  parcels. 

Nancy  warmly  expressed  her  gratitude  and  her  satisfac- 
tion, and  took  her  treasures  into  the  kitchen  to  examine 
them  at  her  leisure. 

Supper  being  readj-,  they  all  sat  down  to  the  table.  And 
Nancy  stood  at  the  head,  and  poured  out  the  tea. 

When  this  pleasant  meal  was  over,  and  the  tal/ie  was 
cleared  of  the  service,  the  little  girls  gathered  all  tl.eir  new 
possessions  and  placed  them  upon  the  table,  anJ  made 
themselves  very  busy  in  testing  all  their  capabilities. 

While  the  children  were  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Splcer  and 
Owen  talked  apart. 

Owen  told  his  guardian  that  his — Owen's — expectations 
had  been  fully  realized.  He  had  formed  very  pleasant  ar,' 
quaintances,  in  the  Messrs.  Abell,  Brent  and  Campbell 
And  had  made  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with  them 
for  the  regular  purchase  of  spring  and  autumn  goods. 
Owen  said  that  Mr.  Abell,  who  was  at  the  head,  was  a  very 
old  gentleman,  who  lived  in  retirement  at  his  country-seat, 
and  only  came  to  his  place  of  business  as  a  matter  of  form. 
That  Mr.  Brent  was  often  absent  in  Europe,  purchasing 
goods  directly  from  the  manufacturers.  And  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  really  the  only  working,  business  man  of  the  estab- 
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lishmont.  That  Mr.  Campbell  was  always  at  his  post ;  and 
the  other  two  very  seldom.  But  that  he,  Owen,  was  fortu- 
nate in  finding  the  three  partners  together  on  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  of  their  meeting. 

"And,"  said  Owen,  "  the}r  inspired  me  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect;  and  so  I  mean  to  cultivate  their  good  opinion." 

"  You  could  not  do  better,  my  boy  ! — And,  now  about 
3'our  purchases  !  Do  you  think  you  have  done  better  by 
going  personally  instead  of  sending  to  buy  your  goods  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Spicer. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir  !  Indeed  T  have  !  Just  as  I  expected  to 
do,  1  found  a  number  of  articles  in  New  York  that  had  never 
been  introduced  in  this  neighborhood,  but  that  would  find 
a  very  ready  sale  here." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  rising  to 
leave. 

Owen  got  up  to  go  out  with  him. 

Mr.  Spicer  could  not  forbear  a  passing  fling  at  his  be- 
trothed. 

"  Are  those  your  wedding  presents,  Mrs.  Spicer  ?"he  in- 
quired, pretending  to  look  with  great  interest  upon  the 
dressing-cases,  work-boxes,  and  writing-desks. 

"  Owen  !  make  him  behave  himself  !"  exclaimed  Lily  Gav. 

"Oh  1  I  never  like  to  interfere  in  lovers'  quarrels  !"  replied 
Owen,  solemnly. 

Mr.  Spicer  fondly  patted  the  heads-  of  the  two  little  girls, 
and  then  left  the  room,  attended  by  Owen,  who  went  with 
him  to  the  stable  to  get  the  horse  and  put  to  the  gig. 

And  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Spicer  was  bowling  on  to  town. 
And  Owen  came  back  to  the  drawing-room  to  his  sist 

On  account  of  Owen's  arrival,  they  sat  up  later  tlian 
Usual  that  night.  And  before  he  dismissed  the  children  to 
!>r<l.  lie,  called  in  Nancy,  and  then  knelt  down  with  them 
all,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  Lord  that  he  had  arrived 
safe,  and  found  all  his  loved  ones  at  home,  >velL 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

ANOTHER     ENTERPRISE. 

The  keen  spirit 

Seizes  the*  prompt  occasion — makes  the  thought 
Start  into  Instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  executes. — Shakspeare. 

SEVERAL  calm  years  passed  over  the  heads  of  our  young 
people,  marked  by  no  more  important  circumstance  for 
them  than  that  of  their  growth  in  statute,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  wealth. 

During  all  these  years  Nancy  took  care  of  the  house  and 
of  the  children.  And  Owen  pushed  his  peddling. 

Every  morning  before  he  went  out  he  set  copies  and 
sums,  and  parked  lessons  for  his  little  sisters.  And  every 
evening  after  he  came  home  he  examined  the  copies  and 
the  sums,  and  heard  the  lessons.  In  this  manner  he 
brought  the  little  girls  forward  in  their  education  and  kept 
up  and  even  increased  his  own  store  of  knowledge ;  for  he 
learned  by  teaching. 

On  every  Sunday  they  went  to  church  in  the  pony- 
wagon.  And  on  alternate  Sundays  Owen  and  his  sisters 
dined  in  the  village  with  Mr.  Spicer  and  his  son,  or  Mr. 
Spicer  and  his  son  dined  at  the  old  manor-house  with 
Owen  and  his  sisters. 

Every  spring  and  autumn  Owen  went  on  to  New  York 
to  purchase  goods.  And  every  year  he  grew  in  favor  with 
the  firm  with  whom  he  dealt. 

Thus  prosperously  the  time  passed  on  until  the  youth 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  and  the  little  girls  were  ten  ; 
when  the  circumstance  came  to  pass  that  Owen  had  pre- 
dicted and  Amy  had  foreseen  ;  and  the  young  tradesman's 
energies  and  capital  had  outgrown  his  field  of  enterprise, 
and  it  was  expedient  to  make  a  change. 
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Now,  although,  ns  we  know,  William  Spiccr  was  only 
the  nominal  guardian  of  Amy  Wynne's  children,  and  the 
youth  was  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  he  should  please, 
yet  Owen  never  took  any  important  step  without  paying 
that  good  man  the  compliment  of  asking  his  consent. 

It  was,  therefore,  on  a  fine  day  in  February,  just  before 
Owen's  departure  for  the  North  to  buy  spring  goods,  that 
he  walked  into  Mr.  Spicer's  store  and  requested  a  few 
minutes  private  conversation  with  him. 

The  grocer  immediately  led  the  way  to  his  back  parlor, 
where  both  sat  down  to  talk. 

"Now,  then,  Owen,  what  is  it,  my  boy?"  Mr.  Spicer 
said,  laying  his  hands  upon  his  knees  and  preparing  to 
listen. 

"About  my  moving  to  New  York,  sir.  The  time  has 
now  come,  I  think,  when  it  may  be  expedient  for  me  to  do 
so." 

"  Well,  Owen  ?"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  in  a  melancholy  tone 
of  voice. 

"You  see,  sir,  it  was  quite  right  for  me  to  remain  here 
while  my  years  were  few  and  my  means  small,  and  while 
my  sisters  were  infants  and  my  own  limited  acquirements 
were  sufficient  for  their  needs  of  instruction  ;  but  now,  sir, 
all  these  circumstances  have  gradually  changed." 

"  Yes,  Owen,"  said  the  grocer,  in  the  same  sad  tone  in 
which  he  had  before  spoken. 

"I  am  grown  up.      My  capital  is  more  than  I  can  invest 
in  my  present  trade,  and  enough  to  enable   me  to  go  into 
business   in  New  York.      And  my   sisters  are  at  an 
when  they  require  other  teaching  than  I  can  give  them." 

"Yes,  Owen,"  sighed  the  grocer. 

"  So  I  think,  sir,  if  I  have  your  consent  and  approbation, 
that  when  I  go  on  to  purchase  goods  this  spring,  I  will 
Aiake  arrangements  to  commence  business  in  New  York 
in  the  next  autumn." 
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"  Yes,  Owen  ;  but  why  go  in  the  autumn  ?  Why  not 
put  it  off  until  next  spring  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  because  it  is  time  to  go,  even  now.  And  I 
should  go  this  spring,  but  for  one  reason — that  it  would 
be  a  very  great  deprivation  to  my  sisters  for  me  to  take 
them  from  the  country  to  the  city  at  a  season  when  the 
country  is  so  beautiful  and  the  city  so  ugly ;  but  in  the 
autumn  the  change  will  be  an  agreeable  one." 

"  Yes,  Owen,  I  suppose  so — I  suppose  so — for  them  and 
for  you !" 

"  Then  I  hope  I  have  your  consent  and  approbation, 
sir." 

"I  have  no  right  to  withhold  either,  Owen.  I  do  not 
withhold  either,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  in  the  mournful  voice  in 
which  he  had  spoken  throughout  the  interview. 

Owen  was  touched  by  it. 

"I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  you,  sir,"  he  said;  "very 
sorry  to  leave  3*011." 

"  And  so  I  shall  to  part  with  you,  my  boy  ;  very  sorry. 
But  say  no  more  about  it.  When  duty  calls — et  cetera. 
And  I  suppose  duty  really  does  call  you." 

"  I  think  it  does,  sir,"  said  Owen,  rising  to  take  leave. 

On  the  next  ensuing  Saturda}',  Owen  embarked  once 
more  in  the  Sea-King,  bound  for  New  York.  And  in  good 
time  he  reached  that  port.  And  as  soon  after  landing  as 
might  be  he  presented  himself  at  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  Abell,  Brent  &  Campbell ;  his  object  being  not 
only  to  purchase  his  spring  goods,  but  in  the  present  in 
stance  also  to  take  counsel  with  them  concerning  his  re- 
moval to  New  York. 

He  found  Mr.  Campbell,  the  youngest  but  most  efficient 
member  of  the  firm,  present.  And  to  him  he  spoke  of  his 
plan. 

"  You  wish  to  remove  to  New  York,  do  you,  Wynne  ? 
Well,  I  think  you  are  right.  And  I  feel  certain  that  wa 
could  offer  you  a  position  in  our  own  house  if  you  would 
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accept  it.  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Abell  about  it  immediately. 
He  is  in  bis  olKce  to-day,  and  Mr.  Brent  is  with  him.  Brent 
returned  from  Europe  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  who, 
being  a  man  of  prompt  action,  passed  at  once  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  the  senior 
partners. 

They  all  sat  down  in  Mr.  Campbell's  room,  offered  Owen 
a  seat,  and  then  talked  over  the  whole  matter. 

And  the  result  of  the  conference  was  that  the  firm  offered 
to  engage  Owen  as  an  assistant,  at  a  very  liberal  salary. 

The  young  man  bowed  and  thanked  them,  but  seemed 
to  hesitate  and  ponder  before  answering.  Seeing  his  man- 
ner, and  mistaking  its  cause,  Mr.  Abell  said  : 

"  The  salary  is  a  Iarg6  one,  Wynne  -  much  more  than  I 
have  ever  given  to  any  one  of  my  assistants  yet,  and  much 
more,  I  think,  than  would  be  offered  by  any  other  firm." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  sir,"  said  Owen,  smiling. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  said  Mr.  Brent,  "  we  must  do  you 
the  justice  to  say,  that  we  think  your  unusual  commercial 
talents  entitle  you  to  an  ample  remuneration." 

"  And  in  two  words,  Wynne,  we  think  it  will  pay,"  added 
Mr.  Campbell. 

«'  Come,  sir  !  what  do  you  say  ?"  inquired  old  Mr.  Abell. 

Owen  smiled  quietly. 

"  Thanks,  gentlemen  !"  he  said.  "  I  have  no  exception 
to  take  at  the  salary  you  offer  me.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
salary.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  enter  any  one's  employ- 
ment ;  but  to  begin  business  here  on  my  own  aerount, '' 

'  Then  you  decline  to  enter  our  house  '/"'  said  Mr.  Brent. 

"  As  a  salaried  employe  only,  yes,  sir ;  but  I,  on  my 
part,  have  a  proposition  to  make  now." 

••  Make  it,  Wynne  !  I  can  foresee  what  it  will  be;  and  I, 
for  one,  will  favor  it,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  heartily. 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Owen,  speaking  to  the  point. 
"  I  will  enter  your  employment,  and  devote  my  best 
»bililies  to  your  interest,  on  condition  that  you  will  let  me 
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have  such  a  share  in  your  business  as  my  small  capital  will 
enable  me  to  take.  The  question  of  salary  is  an  after-con- 
sideration." 

"  Your  proposition  is  a  sudden  one,  Mr.  Wynne,"  said 
old  Mr.  Abell. 

"  It  has  been  long  thought  of  by  me,  sir ;  and  I  do  not 
press  for  an  immediate  answer  from  you.  My  wish  is  to 
have  an  interest  in  something  that  has  within  it  the 
elements  of  growth  and  progress.  So  I  would  rather  have 
the  smallest  share  in  your  business  than  the  highest  salary 
you  could  give  me.  Take  your  own  time  to  consider  of  it, 
gentlemen." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  requires  much  time,"  said  Mr.  Brent. 
"  We  have  known  you  a  good  while,  Wynne  ;  and  we  know 
something  of  your  character  and  competency." 

"  Certainly,"  agreed  Mr.  Campbell. 

Nevertheless,  conservative,  cautious  old  Mr.  Abell  in- 
sisted on  having  a  day  or  two  to  think  the  matter  over. 

Owen  assured  them  that  they  could  take  a  week  or  two; 
or  a  month  or  two,  if  they  pleased ;  as  he  should  not  be 
able  to  remove  to  New  York  before  the  autumn. 

And  then  the  young  man  applied  himself  to  his  more 
immediate  business  of  selecting  his  stock  of  goods. 

The  next  day,  however,  the  partners  arrived  at  a 
unanimous  decision  to  take  Owen  on  his  own  terms.  And 
it  was  farther  agreed  that  young  Wynne  should  join  them 
as  early  as  the  first  of  September. 

When  the  Sea-King  sailed  on  the  return-trip  Owen  was 
one  of  the  passengers.  And  he  for  once  had  a  quick 
passage,  and  reached  home  in  good  time. 

Owen  was  delighted  with  his  success  ;  the  dream  of  his 
past  few  years  was  fulfilled,  and  he  was  to  be  a  partner, 
though  at  first  a  very  subordinate  one,  in  the  great  firm  of 
Abell,  Brent  &  Campbell. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Rogues'  Harbor,  and  before 
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going  home  to  Forest  Lodge,  he  called  on  his  guardian  to 
report  progress. 

Mr.  Spicer  received  him  with  great  cordial  it}',  and 
invited  him  into  the  back  parlor,  where  they  again  sat 
down  to  talk. 

When  Owen  had  told  Mr.  Spicer  the  history  of  his  inter- 
view with  Abell,  Brent  &  Campbell,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  he  had  concluded  an  engagement  with  them,  the 
grocer  said : 

"  I  do  not  wonder,  Owen,  that  they  agreed  to  your  terms, 
though  those  terms  were  rather  unusual.  For  they  knew 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  your  business  tact  and  talent  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  them.  I  only  wish  my  Bill  T.vas 
like  you!  But  I  cannot  get  him  to  give  the  least  attention, 
or  take  the  smallest  interest  in  business,1'  he  concluded, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Sir,  do  not  blame  him ;  he  dislikes  trade  as  much  as  I 
like  it.  And  he  likes  the  study  of  medicine  as  much  as  I 
dislike  it.  Why,  sir,  whenever  he  comes  over  to  our  house, 
he  goes  mousing  among  my  father's  old  medical  books,  and 
he  gets  one  and  reads  it  with  as  much  avidity  as  if  it  was  a 
sensation  novel !  Let  him  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  sir. 
Let  him  study  medicine ;  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  be 
no  laggard  at  that." 

"  Easy  talking,  my  dear  boy  ;  but  how  is  he  to  study 
medicine  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  like  this  ?" 

"  Let  him  go  into  Doctor  Meadows'  office,  sir.  Doctor 
Meadows  has  no  student.  Let  Bill  go  there,  sir,  for  a  year 
or  two ;  and  then  let  him  go  to  some  medical  college  in 
some  large  city,  and  attend  the  lectures  and  walk  the 
hospitals." 

"  I  will  think  of  your  advice,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  as  Owen 
arose  to  go,  for  he  was  in  haste  to  meet  those  dear  sisters 
who  were  always  the  first  considerations  of  his  life. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached  Forest 
Lodge.  The  front  door  of  that  secluded  house  was  n 
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locked  during  the  day-time.  And  so  Owen  opened  it  and 
wt»iked  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  little  girls  sat 
iiuiKing  up  trimming  for  sleeves  and  collars. 

Both  looked  up  on  hearing  the  d|f>r  open.  And  both 
sprang  to  meet  him. 

"  (Jh,  Owen,  what  a  surprise  !  We  didn't  look  for  you  to- 
day !'•  paid  Lily  Gay,  as  she  threw  herself  into  her  brother's 
arms. 

"  And  you,  are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  too,  Lily  May  ?" 
inquired  Owen,  as  he  let  his  sister  go  and  drew  the  other 
little  girl  to  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Owen ;  you  know  I  am." 

Old  Nancy  heard  the  noise  and  came  in  to  welcome  Owen. 

"  Come  back  safe  once  more,  has  you  ?  Well  Lord,  it  is 
wonderful  /  For  every  time  you  leaves  the  dry  land  to  go 
upon  the  stormy  seas  I  expects  you  to  go  to  the  bottom  in 
a  high  wind  and  come  home  drownded.  Well,  here  you  is 
safe  and  sound  once  more.  But  take  care  I  the  pitcher 
never  goes  tw  the  pump  so  often  but  it  comes  home  broke 
at  last,"  was  Nancy's  cheerful  greeting  to  the  returning 
voyager. 

"  Why,  Nan«y,  I  do  believe  you  feel  injured  every  time  I 
return  safe.  You  feel  as  if  3-0111-  predictions  ought  to  be 
fulfilled  once  in  a  while  in  common  justice,  don't  you  ?  But 
I  tell  you  what,  Nancy,  if  I  had  gone  to  the  bottom  this 
time,  a  very  handsome  straw  bonnet  of  yours  would  have 
gone  down  with  me,"  replied  Owen. 

"Oh!  Ah!  Hum!  As  if  I  would  a-cared  for  the  bonnet 
being  drownded  when  you  was  gone.  Why,  I'd  never  a-worn 
nothing  but  a  black  bombazine  bonnet  ever  after.  For  I 
likes  you,  boy,  though  you  do  try  me,  with  your  venterous 
ways  a-keeping  of  me  in  a  panic  all  the  time." 

"  Well,  now,  Nancy,  if  you  do  like  Owen  so  much,  get 
tea  ready  for  him  directly,  will  you  ?"  asked  Lily  Gay. 

"  I  gwine  to.     Kittel's  b'iling  now,"  said  the  old  woman 
hurrying  from  the  room. 
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The  little  girls  made  haste  and  set  the  table 

After  tea  was  over  that  evening,  Owen  called  in  the  old, 
faithful  friend  that  had  been  like  a  mother  to  his  orphan 
sisters  so  many  ye^rs,  and  made  her  take  a  seat  among 
them. 

And  then  Owen  told  them  of  his  intention  to  remove  to 
New  York  in  the  autumn. 

Had  a  bomb-shell  fallen  and  burst  among  them,  it  might 
have  produced  more  consternation,  but  could  scarcely  havt 
occasioned  more  astonishment. 

The  children  were  struck  dumb  for  the  moment ;  but 
whether  from  delight  or  despair,  remained  to  be  seen. 

As  for  old  Nancy,  taken  by  surprise  as  she  was,  she 
would  not  allow  her  prophetic  character  to  suffer  by  ap- 
pearing not  to  have  foreseen  the  whole  thing  from  the  first. 

"Well,  Lord,  and  so  it's  come  at  last,"  she  said.  "  And 
I  knowed  all  this  running  back'ards  and  for'ards  from  York 
to  Rogue  and  Rogue  to  York  wa'n't  a-gwine  to  turn  out  to 
no  good.  And  now  you're  a-gwine  to  York  to  live.  And 
you're  a-gwine  to  your  ruination.  And  a-gwine  to  git  in 
with  a  lot  of  uudecent  city  young  men  as  never  go  to  bed 
no  night  under  ten  o'clock,  I'll  take  my  davy !  And  you'll 
learn  to  smoke  cigars,  and  drink  rum,  and  swear,  and  carry 
a  cane,  and  let  the  h'ar  grow  all  over  your  mouth,  and 
altogether  get  to  be  such  a  disrespectable  young  cuss  as  I 
shan't  like  to  own  j-ou." 

Here  the  faces  of  the  silent  little  girls  expressed  despair 
rather  than  delight. 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy,  you  are  such  an  irreclaimable 
croaker  that  I  never  will  believe  but  what  j-our  soul  once 
animated  the  body  of  a  raven,"  said  Owen,  shaking  his  head 
at  her. 

"  Oh,  there  !  what  did  I  say  ?  He  is  a-1'arnin'  to  swear 
even  now;  for  I  never  did,  no,  T 'never  did,  hear  harder 
swc':irhg  than  that !  And  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  uaeau 
by  calling  of  me  horrid  names,  sir  ?" 
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"I  mean,  Nancy,  that  you  are  such  a  persistent  prophet 
of  evil  that,  if  people  minded  you,  they  would  be  afraid  to 
be  born." 

"Well,  and  a  good  job,  too;  for  it  would  be  better  for 
one-half  of  them  if  they  never  had  been  born.  And  better 
for  you,  too,  if  you  go  to  York  and  fall  into  sin  and  folly." 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,  Nancy.  If  I  were  inclined  to 
sin  and  folly,  I  could  fall  into  them  here  in  the  country  just 
as  easily  as  in  New  York.  It  is  not  the  place,  Nancy,  but 
the  person,  that  makes  the  danger,"  said  Owen,  with  so 
much  cheerful  assurance  that  the  faces  of  the  little  girls 
cleared  up. 

"  Well,  Marse  Owen,  you  can  out-talk  me,  if  that  will  do 
3rou  any  good.  And  you  can  outstand  me,  if  that  will  do 
you  any  more.  And  if  you  are  determined  to  go  to  York, 
why,  to  York  3-011  will  go,  and  that  is  all  about  it." 

"  Not  quite  all  about  it,  Nancy,  for  I  am  determined  to 
take  you  with  me." 

•'Well,  you  needn't  talk  so  big  about  it,  neither.  'Cause 
you  couldn't  take  me  if  I  was  bent  on  staying  here.  And, 
moreover,  you  couldn't  leave  me  if  I  was  bent  on  going 
'long  of  you." 

"  Such  being  the  case,  I  should  like  to  know  your  de- 
cision, Mrs.  Nancy,"  said  Owen,  solemnly. 

"  Which  it  is  to  go  'long  o'  you,  and  to  see  the  end  of 
you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

•'  Well,  Nancy,  I  should  like  you  to  go  with  me ;  but  I 
shouldn't  like  you  to  see  the  end  of  me,  unless  you  mean  to 
live' half  a  century  longer,"  said  Owen. 

Then  seeing  how  doubtfully  his  little  sisters  looked  upon 
the  whole  matter,  he  turned  to  them  and  explained  enough 
of  the  nature  of  the  change  to  please  them  with  it. 

Aid  the  little  girls  went  to  bed  that  night  to  dream  of 
the  wonders  of  Fairy  Land,  as  represented  by  city  life. 

Owen  had  several  little  affairs  to  settle  preparatory  to 
his  removal.  One  was  to  find  a  successor  to  his  businesi 
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connection  in  the  neighborhood.  Another  was  to  give  the 
hou<e-agent  notice  that  he  should  leave  Forest  Lodge  in  the 
autumn.  To  both  these  affairs  he  attended  on  such  rainy 
days  as  precluded  him  from  going  around  the  country  ped- 
dling. First,  he  advertised  for  a  young  man  with  a  small 
capital  to  purchase  his  business.  Then,  he  waited  on  the 
house-agent  to  warn  him  of  his  intended  departure. 

"  Which  fulls  out  very  conveniently,  Mr.  \Vynne,  as  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  owner  of  the  house,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  intention  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it  on 
the  first  of  next  October,"  said  the  agent. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  have  grown  to  be  fond  of  the  old 
place,  and  should  not  like  to  see  it  left  unoccupied,  to  fall 
into  a  state  of  dilapidation  again  ;  nor  yet  should  I  like  to 
see  it  pass  into  bad  hands.  I  suppose  the  owner  will  reside 
there  permanently." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  It  appears  that  he  is  to  be  married 
some  time  between  this  and  the  autumn  ;  and  means  to  bring 
his  bride  here." 

"  In  the  present  condition  of  the  house?" 

"  I  suppose  so.  He  gives  me  no  authority  to  go  to  any 
expense  for  alterations.  And  as  for  necessary  repairs,  I 
do  not  think  the  house  needs  any  now.  You  have  got  it 
into  very  good  order,  in  the  time  j'ou  have  lived  there,  Mr. 
Wynne." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  we  paid  no  rent,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
put  the  fine  old  place  in  something  like  decent  repair.  And 
I  have  done  it,  gradually,  to  be  sure,  but  as  fast  as  my 
means  would  allow.  Mr.  Stukely  is  coming  on  the  first  of 
October,  you  say,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  We  shall  be  out  by  the  first  of  September.  And  I  shall 
take  care  that  we  leave  every  part  of  the  house  in  as  dbm« 
fort  able  a  condition  as  circumstances  will  permit,  for  the 
Dew-comers,"  said  Owen,  rising  to  close  the  interview. 

From  the  house-agent's,  Owen  went  to  the  post-oflice, 
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where  he  found  a  letter  in  answer  to  his  advertisement. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  writer  would  like  to  see  the  ad- 
vertiser to  confer  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  buying  the 
business,  if  he,  the  advertiser,  would  appoint  a  place  of 
meeting.  And  the  letter  was  signed  "  JAMES  STUKELY." 

Owen  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  again.  But  there  stood 
the  name  unchanged. 

"  It  is  the  same  name,  but  it  may  belong  to  another  man," 
said  Owen,  and  he  took  the  letter  and  carried  it  across  the 
street  to  the  house-agent,  and  laid  it  before  him,  requesting 
him  to  read  it. 

"  Why,  this  is  from  the  master  of  the  manor  1"  said  the 
agent,  in  surprise. 

"  I  knew  it  was  the  same  name,  but  I  doubted  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  same  man,"  said  Owen. 

"  Of  course  it  did.  Look  here,"  said  the  house-agent ; 
and  he  took  from  his  desk  the  letter  that  he  had  received 
from  the  same  person  by  the  same  mail,  and  opening  it, 
showed  the  handwriting  and  the  signature  to  his  visitor. 

"  Yes,  I  see.  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  Mr.  James  Stukely 
cannot  intend  to  turn  pedler?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  certainly  not,  assuredly  not ;  not  likely — a  gen- 
tleman of  standing.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wjrnne,  I 
meant  no  offence,"  said  the  house-agent,  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself. 

"  Xo  offence  is  taken,  I  assure  you,"  answered  Owen,  \vith 
a  smile. 

"But  now,  about  this  business?  As  the  gentleman  can- 
not mean  to  purchase  it  himself,  he  may,  perhaps,  intend 
to  buy  it  for  some  young  protege." 

"Yes,  I  think  that  quite  likely,"  said  the  house-agent. 

"Then,  if  you  will  accommodate  me  with  writing  mate- 
rials^ I  will  answer  the  letter  immediately,  and  appoint  the 
meeting  here,  which  I  suppose  will  take  the  writer  as  much 
by  surprise  as  his  letter  took  me." 

25 
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The  house-agent  gave  Owen  the  freedom  of  his  writing- 
desk. 

When  Owen  had  written  and  posted  his  letter,  he  re- 
turned home. 

And  at  tea  that  evening  he  informed  his  sisters  that  the 
master  of  the  property  was  coming  to  reside  in  the  house 
about  the  first  of  October ;  and  that  he  would  probably  pur- 
chase the  peddling  business  for  some  young  protege*. 

"  For  some  young  prodigy  !  Well,  Lord !  What  next  ? 
And  if  the  young  man  is  a  prodigy,  why  don't  he  do  some- 
thing for  himself,  like  our  Owen,  and  not  wait  for  a  gentle- 
man to  buy  him  a  business,"  grumbled  Nancy. 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy,  how  you  do  lose  your  way  among 
words,"  laughed  Owen. 

One  week  from  this  time  Owen  received  another  letter 
from  Mr.  Stukely,  saying  that  it  was  "  extraordinary"  his 
correspondent  should  be  the  very  tenant  of  the  very  house 
he  was  going  to  take  in  October,  and  that  he  should  present 
himself  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AN      IMPORTANT      ARRIVAL. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes  and  perplexed  In  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  ID  Tain, 
Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitions  Kearch, 
Kitrsees  with  how  much  art  tl,e  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. — A'ldixun. 

ON  the  day  appointed  for  his  interview  with  Mr.  Stukely, 
Owen  remained  at  home  to  receive  his  visitor.     AsTt 
his  habit  to  improve  every  hour  of  his  time,  he  determined 
to  employ  his  leisure  while    waiting  for   Mr.  Stukely  in  re- 
viewing the  progress  lately  made  by  his  sister  in   their 
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education.  As  the  morning  was  fine,  he  told  the  girls  to 
bring  their  books  to  the  table  before  the  open  window. 
And  he  was  standing  there,  examining  his  pupils  in  their 
geography,  when  Mr.  Durkee's  hackney-coach,  the  only 
public  vehicle  to  be  hired  in  Kogues"  Harbor,  drove  up. 

A  gentleman  and  lady,  in  plain  travelling  dresses,  alighted 
and  walked  up  the  front  steps  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

Nancy  answered  their  summons,  and  presently  threw 
open  the  drawing-room  door,  and  announced  them  as 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stupid!"  adding  in  a  lower  tone,  "The 
prodigy  people  1" 

And  Mr.  Stukely  advanced  into  the  room,  leading  his 
bride. 

Owen  and  his  sisters  arose  to  receive  them. 

"Mr.  Stukely,  I  presume,"  said  the  young  man,  offering 
his  hand. 

"  The  very  same  !     And  you  are  Mr.  Wynne  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  this  }roung  lady  is  Miss  Nelly  BIythe." 

"  My  dear  1"  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  in  a  warning 
whisper. 

"  Oh  1  true  I  Extraordinary  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
love  !  It  was  all  through  speaking  in  haste  !  Mr.  Wynne, 
this  young  lady  is  Mrs.  Nelly  BIythe — I  mean  Miss  James 
Stukely  1 — I  should  say,  Mrs.  James  BIythe ! — Confound  it ! 
Extraordinary  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Siukely,  growing  more  and 
more  confused,  and  blushing  and  floundering  fearfully. 

The  black  eyes  of  the  little  lady  beside  him  flashed 
threateningly. 

And  Owen  hastened  to  say  : 

"  Mrs.  James  Stukely,  I  presume,  sir  ?" 

"  Exactly,  yes,  that  is  it ! — a  wife  of  mine  !  But  as  she 
married  me  only  a  few  days  ago,  I  haven't  got  used  to  her 
yet,  you  know  !  And  it  is  so — extraordinary  I" 

"  My  sisters,  sir,"  said  Owen,  presenting  the  little  girls, 
by  way  of  a  diversion. 
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Lily  Gay  held  out  her  hand  to  welcome  the  strangers. 
But  Mr.  Stukely  saw  only  Lily  May,  and  falling  back  a 
step  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Extra — ordinary  !     Extra — ordinar}- !" 

"  What  is,  sir  ?"  inquired  Owen,  who  begun  to  think  that 
be  had  a  harmless  lunatic  for  a  visitor. 

"  That  child  i     Extra— ordinary  !" 

"  Will  you  be  seated,  sir  ?  Madam,  will  you  take  this 
chair  ?"  said  Owen,  courteously. 

Mrs.  James  Stukely  threw  herself  impatiently  into  the 
rocker  that  was  offered  her.  But  Mr.  James  Stukely  stared 
and  stared  at  Lily  May,  who,  abashed  by  the  fixed  gaze, 
but  too  gentle  to  resent  it  by  turning  away,  stood  and 
dropped  her  head  and  blushed. 

"  Lily  Gay,  take  your  sister  into  the  next  room,"  said 
Owen,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  meant  for  Mr.  Stukely's  in- 
struction. 

"And  I  hope  the  queer  gentleman  will  know  Lily  May 
again  when  he  sees  her !"  flashed  Lily  Gay,  indignantly, 
as  she  led  her  companion  away.  "  He  must  think  she  is 
one  of  his  prodigies  /"  she  added,  flinging  back  this  sarcasm 
as  a  parting  missile,  as  she  passed  through  the  door. 

Mr.  Stukely  wheeled  as  mechanically  as  a  man  turned 
on  a  pivot,  or  a  needle  following  the  magnet,  and  now 
stood  gazing  at  the  closed  door  through  which  Lily  May 
had  passed. 

"  What  is  there  about  that  little  girl  which  excites  your 
astonishment,  sir?"  coldly  inquired  Owen. 

"  The  likeness  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stukely,  coming  to  him- 
self. 

"  The  likeness  to  whom,  if  you  please  ?"  farther  inquired 
Owen. 

"  To  a  cousin  of  mine  !  Why,  look  here,  yon  know.  It 
is  like  seeing  Cousin  Gladys  herself  through  the  belittling 
end  of  a  telescope.  Extra-ordinary." 
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"Ah,  yes;  that  was  the  girl  they  wanted  you  to  marry,'1 
said  Mrs.  James  Stukely. 

"Yes,  Miss  Nelly — I  mean  Mrs.  Blythe— it  was;  but  I 
didn't  seem  to  see  it.  She  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  you, 
and  I  told  them  so." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  who  is  the  lady  of  whom  you  speak 
as  bearing  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  this  little  girl  ?" 
inquired  Owen,  with  more  depth  oi'  interest  than  he  had 
hitherto  felt. 

"  Mrs.  Powis,  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Powers !  Was  she  in  Rogues'  Harbor,  do  you 
know,  about  nine  years  ago  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not  know.  Nine  years  ago ;  that  was  a  very 
uncomfortable  time  to  me,  that  I  don't  like  to  remember 
at  all.  Nine  years  ago  I  parted  with  her  quite  suddenly  ; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  sacred  truth,  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
shut  of  her,  not  meaning  any  reflection  on  her,  however. 
And  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  got  shut  of  all 
my  female  relations  in  a  bunch,  at  the  same  time, — not 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  the  ladies, — but  they  were  an — 
extraordinary  trial  to  me." 

"  Do  you  know  where  this  lady — this  Mrs.  Powers  — is 
now  ?"  inquired  Owen. 

"No;  and  not  wishing  to  give  you  a  short  answer,  I 
don't  care.  When  we  parted  so  suddenly,  she  went  to 
Europe,  and  I  went  to  the  deuce.  Since  which  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  of  her.  But,  excuse  me,  I  did  not  come  here 
to  tell  of  her,  whose  very  name  makes  me  tremble  to  this 
clay,  but  of  business." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir.  One  more  question  and  I  have  done  1 
Did  this  lady,  Mrs.  Powers,  leave  a  child  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  any  thing  about 
her  after  she  sailed  for  Europe." 

"  But — previous  to  that  time  ?" 

"  Previous  to  that  time  she  had  no  child.  She  had  been 
married  a  year ;  but  the  devil,  in  order  to  lay  a  trap  for 
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my  soul,  had  fetched  her  husband ;  so  that  she  was  sep* 
rated  from  him  until  just  before  she  went  to  Europe,  when 
they  met,  under  extraordinary  circumstances  which  I  can- 
not bear  to  recall,  and  they  went  abroad  together ;  since 
which  time,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  heard  one  word 
about  them. " 

Deeply  as  Owen  was  interested  in  this  subject,  he  did 
not  now  press  for  further  information  ;  but  told  Mr.  Stukely 
that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business  at  once. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  "this  is  just  where 
it  is  :  That  I  find  mj-self  a  poor  gentleman,  twenty-seven 
3'ears  of  age,  without  fortune,  or  profession,  or  trade.  All 
I  have  is  this  old  house  and  the  little  piece  of  land  around 
it;  and  about  five  hundred  dollars  of  my  own  ;  and  about 
three  hundred  of  Miss  Nelly's — I  mean  Mrs  James's — all 
of  her  own  savings.  Now,  you  know  that  money  would  not 
support  us  a  year  in  the  city.  So  I  just  took  counsel  with 
Miss  Nelly  and  we  agreed  to  throw  ourselves  back  upon 
our  strength  of  mind  and  cut  the  world,  before  it  got  a 
chance  to  cut  us  ;  and  to  come  down  here  and  live  cheap 
and  invest  the  money  in  the  light  peddling  business.  Don't 
you  see  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Owen,  "  and  I  think  the  prudence  of  the 
measure  indicates  that  it  must  have  originated  with  Mrs. 
Stukely." 

"  Extraordinary  !  How  did  3-011  know  that  ?  Yes,  it 
did  originate  with  her.  She  is  a  very  clever  woman,  is 
.Miss  Nelly.  She  is  the  young  lady  who  made  my  shirts  at 
college  ;  and  that  is  how  I  formed  her  acquaintance.  And 
really  she  made  them  remarkably  well ;  and  that  is  how  I 
came  to  marry  her.  But  now  about  my  going  into  this 
business:  Miss  Nelly — Mrs.  James,  I  mean — said  plainly 
that  if  I  could  not  support  her  in  my  rank  of  life,  I  must 
come  down  to  hers.  Don't  3*011  think  that  was  sensible?" 
•  Very," 

"  And  to  be  sure  there  was  nobody  to  be  offended  either 
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by  my  marriage  or  my  business,  except  an  only  mother, 
Who  is  running  around  loose  among  the  fashionable  circles 
of  Europe,  where  she  is  likely  to  stay.  I  got  tired  of  it 
at  last,  because  I  never  could  learn  foreign  languages,  and 
BO — well,  I  suppose  as  I  was  of  age,  you  can't  call  it  run- 
ning &vfay — but  I  bid  her  good-night  one  evening  in  Lon- 
don and  took  the  express  train  to  Liverpool,  and  break- 
fasted on  board  the  American  steamer  next  morning.  But 
really  now — you  wouldn't  call  it  cutting  and  running,  see- 
ing that  I  was  of  age,  would  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Well,  then,  seeing  that  when  I  landed  in  New  York  my 
shirts  were  very  much  out  of  order,  I  went  down  to  Char- 
lottesville  to  see  Miss  Nelly  to  get  her  to  put  them  into 
repair.  And  when  she  saw  the  state  of  my  wardrobe  she 
told  me  that  she  thought  I  had  better  take  her  along  with 
me,  to  keep  it  in  order " 

"Oli  !  James  Stukely  !  How  can  you  tell  such  a  fib  ?" 
said  Mrs.  James,  blushing  violently. 

"  My  dear,  you  know  you  did  !  And  I  think  it  was  a  very 
sensible  suggestion  !  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Wynne  ?" 

"  Decidedly,"  said  Owen,  smiling. 

"  And  so  I  agreed  to  it  right  on  the  spot.  And  I  re- 
quested Miss  Nelly  to  pack  up  her  things  immediate^. 
But  she  reminded  me  that  there  was  a  customary  form  to 
be  gone  through  first.  Then  I  offered  to  go  and  get  the 
license  and  the  parson  directly.  But  she  told  me  that  she 
must  have  her  dues  of  courting.  So  I  courted  Miss  Nelly 
for  four  weeks,  quite  in  the  regular  style,  while  she  made 
up  her  wedding  clothes,  you  know ;  and  then  we  were  mar- 
ried. And  here  we  are.  And  now,  don't  you  think  we 
were  right?" 

"Quite  so." 

"  And  then  Miss  Nelly  suggested  the  way  of  life  that  I 
mean  to  engage  in.  Now,  I  dare  say,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  will  say  that  it  is  very  odd  for  a  man  of 
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my  birth  to  engage  in  perambulatory  commerce,  commonly 
called  peddling.  But  I  must  do  aumctltimj  for  a  livelihood, 
you  know." 

"  Of  course." 

"Now  if  the  world  would  pay  me  n  salary  for  being  a 
gentleman,  it  might  reasonably  ol-ject  to  my  doing  any 
thing  to  earn  money.  But  as  it  is  never  likely  to  do  any 
thing  for  me,  it  may  hold  its  tongue,  I  say.  And  don't  you 
think  that  is  sensible  ?" 

"  Decidedly  so." 

"And  yet  there  are  people -"-my  only  mother  among 
them — who  will  tell  3rou  that  I  am  not  sensible.  Now, 
really,  you  know,  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"I  certainly  think  that,  in  deciding  to  work  for  your  liv- 
ing, you  show  great  good  sense,"  said  Owen. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  And  now  let  us  attend 
to  business  in  real  good  earnest." 

As  young  Owen  Wynne  was  honest  and  liberal,  and 
James  Stukely  was  simple  and  confiding,  the  terms  of  the 
transfer  of  the  business  were  soon  satisfactorily  arranged 
between  them. 

And  then  Mr.  James  Stukely  aro^-e  to  leave. 

But  Owen  begged  him  to  be  seated  a  little  longer,  as  he 
had  something  farther  to  propose. 

Now  to  explain  Owen's  present  course  towards  his  visitor, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  although  he  was  ten  years 
the  junior  of  Mr.  Stukely,  yet  he  felt  towards  his  successor 
very  much  like  an  experienced  elder  brother  might  feel 
towards  an  unsophisticated  younger  one  who  was  just  start- 
ing in  life;  he  felt  like  warning,  ad  vising  and  assisting  him. 

.Moved  by  this  kindly  interest,  he  inquired: 

"  Where  do  you  go  from  this  place,  Mr.  Stukely?" 

"Well,  I  hardly  know.  1  must  dispose  of  myself  and 
Miss  Nelly  as  well  as  I  can  until  you  are  ready  to  give  us 
possession  of  the  old  house.  Our  luggage  is  at  the  Kim 
Tree,  and  perhaps  we  may  stop  there.  I  suppose  that 
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would  1'C  as  economical  a  plan  us  any  other.  And  realty, 
you  know,  we  must  study  economy,"  said  Mr.  Stukely, 
frankly. 

"  Then  why  not  stop  here  ?" 

"  Stop  here  ?     Oh,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  !" 

"Think  of  it  now." 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  hurrying  you  out  before  you 
a;-e  ready  to  go." 

"  You  need  not  do  that.     You  can  come  in  with  us." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  intrude  on  you  for  the  world." 

"  But  it  would  be  no  intrusion  whatever.  This  house  is 
bi«-  enough  for  half  a  dozen  such  families  as  ours.  We  can 

o  o 

all  live  here  very  comfortably  for  a  few  .months.  And  by 
being  here  you  will  find  the  cost  of  living  for  yourself  and 
wife  a  mere  trifle.  And  you  were  so  confiding  as  to  tell 
me  that  econoni}"  is  an  object  with  you." 

"  Ah  I  isn't  it  ?  And  you  are  very  good  !  very  kind  and 
thoughtful !  And  really,  now — indeed,  if  I  was  sure  we 
shouldn't  be  intruding  on  you,  or  taking  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  your  generosity — Miss  Nelly,  what  do  you  say  ?" 
stammered  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  I  say  that  you  had  better  thank  Mr.  Wynne  and  accept 
his  offer,"  said  Mrs.  Stukely. 

"  Extraordinary  !  That  is  just  what  I  think.  Mr.  Wynne, 
I  thank  you,  and  I  accept  your  offer." 

"  You  are  quite  welcome.  And  we  will  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive you  this  evening,  or  at  any  time,"  said  Owen. 

"  This  evening  then  let  it  be,  Mr.  Wynne ;  for  now  that 
we  have  settled  the  question,  I  felt  quite  anxious  to  settle 
ourselves.  So  we  will  only  go  back  to  the  Elm  Tree  to  pa3r 
our  bill  and  fetch  our  baggage.  Mr.  Wynne,  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  known  you  all  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  rising  and 
taking  his  new  friend  by  the  hand. 

Owen  cordially  returned  the  grip,  and  then  the  visitors 
went  away. 

Owen   had  a   scene   in  prospect  with    Nancy.      So  ho 
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thought  lie  would  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  get  it  over,  and 
oil'  his  mind. 

The  old  woman  was  washing  vegetables  to  put  into  the 
dinner-pot. 

"  Nancy,  as  soon  as  you  have  time,  I  want  you  to  pre- 
pare the  large  front  chamber  that  used  to  be  mine  for 
visitors." 

"  For  which  ?"  demanded  Nancy,  sharply. 

"  For  visitors.  That  young  married  couple  arc  coming 
to  stay  with  us,  until  we  go  away  in  the  autumn,  and  after 
that  they  will  remain  here  in  possession,'*  said  Owen,  firmly. 

"Wixitors!  Well,  Lord!  what  next?  Them  prodigy 
people,  too." 

"  We  must  make  them  comfortable,  Nanc}r,  and  treat 
them  respectfully." 

The  Lilies  were  sitting  upon  the  broad  window-sill,  cap- 
ping strawberries,  and  listening  in  astonishment  to  Owen's 
words. 

"  Oh,  Owen  !  they  are  not  going  to  stay  long,  are  they  ?" 
inquired  Lily  Gay. 

"  Yes,  love ;  and  you  must  be  kind  to  them." 

"  Then  the  man  will  have  to  stop  staring  our  Lily  May 
out  of  countenance,  for  I  won't  put  up  with  that,  uny- 
how  !" 

"  You  must  not  mind  his  ways,  my  darling.  You  must 
be  good  to  both  of  the  visitors.  You  will  be  so,  I  am 
sure,  when  I  tell  you  that  they  have  no  brother  or  si.der  in 
ilii-  world  to  loce  them,"  said  Owen,  artfully. 

"  Oh,  poor  things  !  No  brother  like  we  have.  Lily  (Jay, 
the  man  may  stare  at  me  as  much  as  he  pleases,  if  it  will 
do  him  any  good.  And  I  shall  not  mind  it  so  very  much. 
It  can't  really  hurt  me,  you  know,"  said  Lil}-  May,  gently. 

"  lie  sha'n't  do  it !    I  mean  to  be  good  to  the  poor  soul ; 
but  I  don't  mean  to  let  him  trouble  you,  Lily  May.     If  he 
does  he  shall  march!     \   am  the  mistress  of  the  hou 
said  Lily  Gay,  with  great  dignity. 
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"I  don't  think  that  our  visitor  will  orend  in  the  same 
manner  again,  young  ladies,"  said  Owen,  as  he  left  the 
kite-lien. 

The  young  couple  arrived  in  time  for  an  early  tea.  And 
Mr.  Stukely  had  discretion  enough  to  govern  his  e3res  and 
refrain  from  staring  at  Lily  May.  And  "Miss  Nelly,"  as 
IKT  husband  persisted  in  miscalling  her,  soon  made  friends 
of  the  little  Lilies. 

And  after  tea,  when  they  were  all  gathered  around  the 
table  with  their  evening  work,  Miss  Nelly  interested  her- 
self in  their  crochet,  and  taught  them  several  new  stitches. 

Upon  the  whole  the  simple-hearted  young  man  and  his 
lively  little  wife  made  quite  a  pleasant  addition  to  the 
family  circle  at  Forest  Lodge. 

On  the  next  Monday,  Owen  proposed  to  Mr.  Stukely 
that  he  should  accompany  him  on  his  peddling  trip,  to  get 
some  insight  into  the  business,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  customers. 

And  Mr.  Stukely  gratefully  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  and 
accordingly  set  out  the  same  morning,  with  Owen. 

And  after  that  he  accompanied  Owen  every  day,  and 
was  in  this  manner  initiated  into  the  business,  as  well  as 
introduced  to  the  connection. 

One  subject  of  care  pressed  heavily  upon  Owen's  heart — 
the  alleged  likeness  between  Lity  May  and  that  Cousin 
Gladys,  of  whom  Mr  Stukely  had  spoken — that  "Airs. 
Powers,"  who  had  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at  Rogues' 
Harbor,  and  had  shown  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  child. 

The  circumstance  of  "  Mrs.  Powers  "  visit  to  Rogues' 
Harbor  had  almost  passed  from  Owen's  mind,  until  it  was 
recalled  by  the  words  of  James  Stukety.  There  had  been 
no  very  striking  likeness  between  the  lady  and  the  baby 
at  the  time  that  Owen  had  seen  them  together.  And 
since  that  time  the  growth  of  the  child  had  been  too 
gradual  to  attract  attention  to  her  growing  likeness  to  the 
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lady,  whose  features  were  slowly  fading  out  of  the  yctuh's 
memory. 

But  now  that  the  words  of  James  Stukely  had  recalled 
the  whole  affair  to  the  mind  of  Owen,  he  distinctly  recol- 
lected the  countenance  of  the  lady,  and  recognized  the 
strong  likeness  between  herself  and  Lily  May. 

And  now  Owen  determined  to  find  out  all  that  he  could 
of  the  history  of  "Mrs.  Powers;"  and  to  do  this,  iv.;l  in 
any  surreptitious  manner,  but  by  plainly  asking  Mr. 
Stukely  to  give  him  the  information,  as  soon  as  a  more 
intimate  acquaintanceship  between  himself  and  his  guest 
should  justify  the  request. 

Up  to  this  time  neither  of  the  Lilies  knew  but  that  they 
were  really  sisters.  Lily  (Jay,  who  was  a  few  weeks 
younger,  was  so  much  taller  and  stouter,  and  so  mueh 
more  self-willed  and  confident  than  the  other  little  girl, 
that  she  really  imagined  herself  to  be  the  elder  sister  ;  and, 
as  such,  claimed  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  house.  In  mercy 
to  the  poor  outcast  child,  no  one  in  the  family  had  unde- 
ceived them  ;  the  secluded  life  they  lived  prevented  others 
out  of  the  family  from  doing  so. 

And  now,  Owen,  iu  seeking  to  gain  all  possible  informa- 
tion concerning  her  family,  determined  to  do  it  without 
betraying  the  fact  that  Lily  .May  was  uui  liLs  uwii  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A    CHANGE    OF     ABODE. 

Sliue  owu  stout  heart, 
You  and  I  must  never  part — 
But  bravely  get  on  together, 
Through  calm  and  strife, 
And  the  ups  and  downs  of  life, 
In  winter  or  summer  weather! 
For  a  brave,  glad  heart  shall  always  be 
Beating  in  its  own  warm  n^st  with  me, 
Tho'  the  mountains  be  drown'd  in  the  rolling  sea  ! — M.  F.  Tupper. 

ONE  fine  morning,  when  Owen  and  his  guest  were  driv- 
ing together  in  the  pony-wagon  on  their  peddling  tour,  Mr. 
Stukery,  being  in  a  communicative  humor,  talked  a  great 
deal  of  his  mother,  a  Mrs.  Llewellyn. 

"  She  has  been  away  so  long,  she  must  like  to  live 
abroad,"  at  length  said  Owen,  by  way  of  saying  something 
polite  in  reply  to  his  companion's  monologue. 

"Well,  no;  I  don't  know  that  she  dues,"  frankly  an- 
swered Miss  Nelly's  husband. 

"  Then  I  wonder  why  she  does  it !" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  that  some  3-ears  ago  there  was  a  slight 
misunderstanding  between  my  mother  and  the  laws  of  the 
country.  And  my  mother,  who  won't  bear  contradiction, 
just  up  and  left  the  country  to  get  along  as  well  as  it  could 
without  her.  Don't  you  think  that  was  spirited  ?" 

"  It  was  perhaps  judicious,"  said  Osven. 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  spirited  !  She  is  a  very  high-spirited 
woman,  is  my  only  mother  !"  said  Mrs.  Llewellyn's  son, 
triumphantly. 

Owen  fell  into  grave  thought.  He  was  deeply  impressed 
by  what  he  had  just  heard.  He  wondered  what  could 
have  been  the  nature  of  that  offence  against  justice  which 
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Mr.  Stukcly  had  gingerly  described  as  a  "  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  laws,"  and  which  had  banished  his  mother 
from  her  native  country.  He  suspected  it  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  that  sudden  parting  between  Mr. 
Stukely  and  his  cousin,  of  which  Mr.  Stukely  had  spoken 
with  so  much  of  nervous  irritability;  and  that  it  might 
possibly  concern  Lily  May.  He  wished  to  question  his 
companion,  but  from  motives  of  delicacy  forbore  to  do  so. 
He  lost  nothing  by  his  forbearance. 

Mr.  Stukely's  flt  of  communicativeness  was  not  half  ex- 
hausted, and  he  presently  voluntarily  declared  : 

"  It  was  all  along  of  her  wanting  to  marry  me  to  Cousin 
Gladys;  and  if  you  won't  mind,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
as  we  go  on." 

"  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  me ;  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you/'  replied  Owen. 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  then.  I  would 
rather  do  so,  because  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  any 
mother  of  mine  had  to  leave  on  account  of  manslaughter, 
or  grand  larceny,  or  forgery,  or  any  thing  like  that ;  no,  it 
was  just  simply  what  I  said.  And  this  was  the  way 
of  it." 

And  here  Mr.  Stukely  began,  and  in  a  rather  rambling 
and  incoherent  manner,  told  all  he  knew  of  the  history  of 
Gladys. 

"  Well,  you  see  my  Cousin  Gladys  was  only  son  and  heir — 
no,  I  mean  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  General  J.lewel- 
lyn,  of  Kader  Idrys." 

"  That's  a  place  in  Wales." 

"No,  it  is  a  place  in  Virginia,  narnod  nftor  tho  place  in 
Wales.     And  Cousin  Gladys  was  its  heiress,     fclic  wasn't 
my  own  cousin,  you  see." 
"No?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  only  by  marriage,  and  not  much  by  that.  You 
see,  I'm  the  son  of  an  only  mother  by  SLjirst  father.  J  had 
two  fathers,  but  only  one  mother." 
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"  Your  mother  was  married  twice  ?" 
"  Extraordinary  !" 
"What  is?" 

"  That  you  should  know  that  without  my  telling  you  1 
My  first  father  was  a  Stukely,  and  I  was  his  son.  My 
second  father  was  a  Llewellyn,  and  I  was  his  step-son,  and 
that  was  the  way  I  came  to  be  Cousin  Gladys's  cousin.  Do 
you  see  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Well,  when  Cousin  Gladys  was  about  sixteen  years  old 
she  lost  her  parents  ;  and  my  only  mother  went  to  Kader 
Idrys  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  she  brought  me  with  her. 
Don't  you  think  that  was  sensible  ?" 

"  Very." 

"  All  this  time  Cousin  Gladys  was  engaged  to  a  fellow 
of  the  name  of.Powis,  whom  my  mother  couldn't  tolerate, 
seeing  that  he  was  only  a  midshipman,  with  nothing  but 
his  pay.  And  she  wanted  Cousin  Gladys  to  marry  me,  and 
me  to  marry  Cousin  Gladys.  Well,  I  had  been  brought  up 
to  obey  my  parents,  and  so — though  I  did  like  Miss  Nelly 
no  end — I  agreed  to  take  Cousin  Gladys." 

"  The  rich  heiress  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  she  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  She  never  did  ap- 
preciate me  as  Miss  Nelly  does !  So  she  went  off  and 
married  the  middy." 

"And  then?" 

"  Then  he  disappeared." 

"  Disappeared  ?" 

"Yes;  it  was  thought  he  was  murdered  and  his  body 
made  away  with." 

"  And  then  ?" 

"  Then,  after  three  or  four  months,  my  mother  tried  it  on 
again  for  a  marriage  between  me  and  Cousin  Gladys.  But 
this  time  both  of  us  opposed  it." 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  Yes,  but  look  here— talk  about  the  three  Fates  and  the 
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three  Fairies!  You  better  have  to  oppose  tJirm  altogether 
than  my  only  mother!  She  got  us  down  to  Kader  Idrys, 
and  there,  in  spite  of  all  we  could  say  or  do,  she  got  us  up 
before  the  parson  to  be  married.  But,  then,  Cousin  Gladys 
got  desperate — called  my  only  mother  a  traitoress  and  a 
murderess,  and  called  me  all  the  noodles  and  poodles  she 
could  think  of,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of 
the  parson.  Of  course  the  marriage  was  stopped." 

"And  what  next  ?" 

"I  went  back  to  college,  and  consoled  myself  with  Miss 
Nelly,  until  the  autumn,  when  my  only  mother  wrote  to  me 
to  come  to  New  York,  where  she  and  Cousin  Gladys  was 
staving.  And  do  you  think,  when  I  got  there  Cousin  Gladys 
didn't  do  me  a  second  time  ?" 

"  She  did  ?" 

"  She  did.  My  only  mother  bullied  us  up  before  the 
parson  to  be  married,  when  Cousin  Gladys  saw  somebody 
in  the  church  that  she  took  for  that  fellow,  Powis,  turned 
up,  and  she  gave  a  screech  and  fainted,  and  the  marriage 
was  broken  off  a  second  time." 

"  But  I  do  not  understand  how  your  mother  could  have 
gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  your  minds." 

"That's  because  3'ou  don't  know  my  only  mother.  And 
maybe  you'll  be  more  astonished  still  when  I  tell  you  thut 
I  allowed  Cousin  Gladys  to  do  me  a,  third  time  !" 

"A  third  time  1"  exclaimed  Owen,  in  utler  amazement. 

"  Sure  as  you're  born,  I  did  !  This  was  at  Kadcr  Idrys 
again!  I  do  believe  my  only  mother  cast  a  spell  over  ns 
both.  Anyway,  we  were  standing  up  to  be  married,  when 
in  bursts — who  do  you  think  ?" 

"  The  missing  husband  ?" 

"Extraordinary!     How  did  you  know  that?     Yes,  I'm 
blowed,  if  that  fellow  hadn't  turned  up  again,  and   in 
earnest,  too!     Wasn't  there  a  row,  neither  ?     Our  mar 

-topped  for  good  and  all,  then.     And  my  only  mother 
took  me  to  Europe." 
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"  That  was  the  occasion  upon  which  she  had  the  misun- 
derstanding with  the  laws?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  that's  the  reason  she  stops  over  there  now. 
But  I  got  tired,  and  cut  and  run,  and  came  over  here  and 
married  Miss  Nelly,  as  I  told  you." 

"  But  where  had  the  missing  husband  been  in  all  the 
months  of  his  absence  ?" 

"  I  never  rightly  understood ;  but  I  have  heard  that  he 
had  been  spirited  away  and  put  into  a  private  mad-house, 
from  which  he  at  last  made  his  escape ;  but  indeed  I  don't 
know  whether  that  was  true  or  not." 

"  Why  was  your  mother  so  anxious  for  you  to  marry 
your  cousin  ?" 

"  Well,  my  only  mother  was  poor,  and  so  was  I ;  and 
Cousin  Gladys  was  the  richest  heiress  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
And  if  I  had  married  her  my  only  mother  would  have  had 
'  the  world  in  a  sling,'  as  you  may  say." 

"  But  the  great  fortune  would  still  have  been  your  wife's 
and  your  own,  not  your  mother's." 

"  Hum  !  no  matter  whose  it  would  have  been  in  law,  it 
would  have  been  my  only  mother's  in  fact.  Wlvy,  laws,  I 
don't  believe  Gladys  or  I  would  have  been  let  to  spend  a 
dollar  without  her  leave!" 

"  I  see  I  I  see  it  all  now !  It  was  to  have  the  spending 
of  the  revenues  of  that  great  estate,  she  plotted,"  mused 
Owen.  And  he  arranged  the  disorder  of  the  narrative ; 
and  stored  it  all  up  in  his  memory,  with  the  determination 
to  reduce  it  all  to  writing  as  soon  as  he  should  return 
home. 

Of  course  there  were  some  important  facts  connected 
with  the  case,  of  which  Mr.  Stukely,  himself  being  ignorant, 
could  not  inform  Owen.  For  instance,  the  facts  of  the 
drugs  being  administered  to  his  cousin  and  to  himself;  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Llewellyn  and  her  charge  at  the  old  house  ; 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  Gladys'  child. 
.And  there  were  other  facts  that  he  could  relate  but  could 

2ft 
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not  explain.  For  instance,  the  supineness  of  will  with 
which  both  he  and  his  cousin  consented  to  a  marriage  that 
was  so  very  repugnant  to  both ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  had  taken  hold  of  his  mother  for  her  hand  in  that 
business. 

And  yet  all  these,  first  and  last,  were  the  very  facts 
which  most  concerned  Owen  to  know  and  to  understand. 

One  hiatus  in  the  narrative  Owen's  shrewdness  quickly 
detected.  And  this  hiatus  answered  in  point  of  time  to  the 
very  summer  of  Lily  May's  birth.  So  he  inquired  : 

"  Where  did  your  mother  and  the  young  lady  go,  after 
that  first  interrupted  wedding  at  Kader  Idrys  ?" 

"  They  went  travelling  for  Cousin  Gladys'  health  ;  but 
where,  I  don't  know.  In  the  autumn  they  fetched  up  at 
New  York.  And  they  sent  for  me.  And  Cousin  Gladys 
did  me  a  second  time,  as  I  told  }rou." 

"  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  after  that,  how  you  should  have 
allowed  her  to  '  do'  you  the  third  time." 

"  So  it  is  to  me.  Extraordinary  !  For  after  I  found  out 
that  she  was  so  set  against  me,  all  my  liking  for  her  went 
off.  For  what  was  the  use  of  my  keeping  on  liking  a  girl 
that  didn't  appreciate  me?" 

"  None  in  the  world." 

"  Especially,  when  I  knew  a  nicer  girl  that  did  appre- 
ciate me  ?" 

"Exactly." 

"And  so  after  that  last  caper  of  Cousin  Gladys  in  the 
New  York  church,  I  just  fell  back  upon  my  sell-re 
and  I  resolved  that  I  would  never  give  her  another  chance 
to  fling  me  off  at  the  altar,  nor  call  me  any  more  imbeciles 
and  idiots,  and  noodles  and  poodles  ;  I  would  go  right  off 
and  tell  Miss  Nelly  that  $he.  might  have  me  !  But  there 
stepped  in  my  mother  again,  and  threatened  to  do  some- 
thing desperate  if  I  did ;  and  she  alluded  to  hanging 
herself,  which  gave  me  such  a  tightness  in  the  throat. 
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fulness  in  the  head,  as  made  apoplexy  imminent.     And  I 
was  very  glad  to  unpack  and  promise  to  sta}-." 

"  But  still  you  haven't  told  me  how  you  came  to  be 
caught  a  third  time  ?" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  never  could  comprehend.  How 
ever  I  did  come  to  be  such  a  mean  cuss  as  to  stand  up  to 
be  married  to  Cousin  Gladys  the  third  time,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  marvels  of  my  mind.  It  must  have  been  witch- 
craft. And  if  they  had  taken  up  my  only  mother  on  a 
charge  of  sorcery,  I  for  one  should  have  suspected  she  was 
guilty.  But  as  they  didn't  take  her  up  for  sorcery,  bless 
me  if  I  know  yet  what  they  did  take  her  up  for,"  concluded 
Mr.  Stukely. 

Owen  relapsed  into  deep  thought.  He  had  now  scarcely 
any  doubt  that  Lily  May  was  the  child  of  Gladys.  He 
knew  what  was  his  own  painful  duty  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  he  was  glad  that  the  absence  of  Gladys  on 
long  and  distant  travel  rendered  present  action  on  his  part 
unnecessary. 

When  he  had  got  home  and  had  tea,  that  evening,  he 
went  to  his  own  room,  and  put  the  story  that  he  had 
heard  into  writing,  and  locked  it  up  in  his  strong-box  with 
the  memorandum  left  him  by  his  mother. 

After  this  he  came  down  to  join  the  part}7  in  the  drawing- 
room,  whom  he  had  found  gathered  around  the  table,  look- 
ing at  the  daguerreotype  that  was  being  passed  from  hand 
to  hand. 

"  As  we  were  talking  so  much  about  my  only  mother,  I 
thought  1  would  show  3rou  her  daguerreotype.  So  I 
brought  it  down.  And  the  little  girls  are  looking  at  it. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  turning  to 
Owen. 

"  Very  much,"  replied  the  young  man. 
Mr.  Stukely  opened  the  case  and  passed  it  to  his  host. 
Owen  received  it  and  looked  at  it.     He  did  not  start,  or 
exclaim  ;  he  was  too  much  self-possessed  to  do  either,  even 
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when  he  recognized  in  the  likeness  before  him  the  remark- 
able features  of  the  woman  who  had  come  to  him  in  dis- 
guise and  tried  to  get  from  him  Lily  May. 

And  now  he  had  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  as  to  her 
(Lily  May's)  parentage. 

There  were  several  more  points  upon  which  Owen  re- 
quired information  ;  and  he  felt  that  there  could  now  be  no 
impropriety  in  his  seeking  it  from  Mr.  Stukely.  lie 
therefore  inquired  : 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Llewellyn  now?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  I  left  her  in  London.  But  I 
left  in  a  manner  which  might  have  been  called  cutting  and 
running  if  I  had  not  been  of  age.  And  consequently  I  did 
not  ask  her  for  her  plans  for  the  summer,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  know  them.  Nor  did  I  leave  her  my  American  ad- 
dress, and  therefore  she  cannot  write  and  tell  me  of  them." 

"  But  now  that  you  are  safe  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
where  }-ou  say  she  cannot  come,  might  you  not  write  to 
her,  and  would  not  your  letter  find  her  at  the  same  place 
you  left  her  ?" 

"  Well,  no ;  not  at  all  likely.  The  London  season  is 
over,  and  the  fashionable  people  have  all  lelt  town  ;  and 
my  mother  may  be  at  Stockholm,  or  St.  Petersburg,  or 
Tobolsk,  for  aught  I  know ;  for  I  believe  the  north  o( 
is  the  great  go  for  fashionable  tourists  this  year.  .And  to 
tell  you  the  sacred  truth,  even  if  I  knew  her  address,  which 
upon  my  honor  I  don't,  I  shouldn't  think  of  writing  to 
her." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  sa}'  so." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  She  is  my  only  mother,  and  all  that. 
And  really  I  have  a  very  great  regard  lor  her.  And  I 
wouldn't  allow  any  man  to  impose  upon  her,  or  say  a  word 
against  her  ;  and  even  if  it  came  to  a  set-to  between  her 
and  the  laws  of  the  country,  I  would  take  'sides  with  her 
ngainst  the  laws  of  the  country,  even  if  it  cost  me  my  life, 
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fortune,  and  sacred  honor.      Vide  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence." 

"  And  yet  you  wouldn't  write  to  her,  even  if  you  knew 
her  address  ?" 

"  No  !  You  know  the  old  saying — '  It  is  well  to  let  well- 
enough  alone,'  and  '  It  is  ill  waking  sleeping  dogs.'  So, 
great  as  my  regard  is  for  my  only  mother,  1  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  let  her  alone,  if  she  will  let  me  alone." 

"  Your  mother's  bankers  would  be  likely  always  to  know 
her  address.  Do  you  know  her  bankers  ?" 

"  Blest  if  I  think  she  has  got  any  !  She  is  her  own 
banker.  She  takes  her  money  about  with  her  and  specu- 
lates." 

"  In  the  stocks  ?" 

"  Well,  no ;  I  rather  think  it  is  in  the  cards — in  whist, 
and  loo,  and  such." 

"Ah!  Do  you  think  she  knows  where  your  Cousin 
Gladys  is  ?" 

"  Who  ? — mother  ?  Bless  you,  no  !  not  likely.  My 
mother  keeps  out  of  Cousin  Gladys'  way,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  keep  out  of  my  mother's  way.  '  111  waking 
sleeping,'  et  cetera." 

"  And  you  have  no  idea  where  either  of  your  relatives 
may  be  at  this  time  ?" 

"  No,  I  haven't.     Extraordinary  !" 

"  What  is  ?" 

"The  interest  you  take  in  my  relations.  Really  it  is 
more  than  I  take  myself." 

"You  have  inspired  me  with  the  interest,  however,"  said 
Owen. 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  Have  I  really  ?  Well,  but  you're  very 
good  I  Now,  this  is  what  I  call  having  a  hearty  sympathy 
for  a  fellow !  Well,  now,  I  feel  that  I  have  made  a  good 
thing  of  it  by  coming  home  to  America.  I  have  found  a 
wife,  I  have  found  a  business,  and  I  have  found  a  friend  !" 
said  Mr.  Stukely  ;  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  selfn  ongvaf 
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illation  ho  started  up  and  kissed  "  Miss  Nelly,"  and  shook 
hands  with  Owen. 

"'A  fool  for  luck,'"  muttered  Naucy,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  room,  putting  some  china  away  in  the  closet. 

••  What  did  you  observe,  Mrs.  Nancy?"  inquired  Mr. 
Stukely,  innocently. 

"  I  wish  you  luck,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Nancy  ;  I  must  shake  hands  with 
you,  too,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  darting  towards  her. 

"  Better  not !  I  have  been  washing  dishes,  and  my 
hands  is  greasy." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Mrs.  Nancy !  They  arc  honest,  hard- 
working hands,  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  shake  cither  or 
both  of  them." 

Nancy  wiped  her  fingers  on  her  apron,  and  then  held 
them  out  to  Mr.  Stukety,  saying: 

"  Now,  I  do  wish  you  good  luck." 

Mr.  Stukely  returned  to  his  seat.  And  the  evening 
passed  pleasantly. 

And  many  more  serene  summer  evenings  followed. 

Owen  was  well  pleased  that,  through  ignorance  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Lily  May's  relatives,  he  was  for  the  present 
relieved  from  the  trying  duty  of  seeking  them  out  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  her  to  them. 

And  thus  the  summer  passed,  and  the  time  drew  near  for 
their  departure  to  New  York. 

Early  in  September,  Owen  made  a  complete  transfer  of 
his  stock  to  James  Stukely,  and  received  the  price  for  it. 
He  also  engaged  to  purchase  new  autumn  goods  in 
York  for  his  successor,  and  to  send  them  on  to  him. 

"While  O\vi>n  was  settling  his  own  business  in  K<> 
Harbor,  Nancy  and  the  little  girls  were  busily  engaged  in 
packing  up  all  such  personal  effects  as  they  intended  to 
take  with  them.  The  whole  amount  was  not  great — the 
family  clothing,  the  household  linen,  the  bedding,  the 
favorite  old  china  tea-service,  and  their  mother's  rocking- 
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chair  and  work-stand  ;  these  were  all  carefully  packed,  and 
sent  to  Rogues'  Harbor,  to  be  put  on  board  the  New  York 
steamer.  The  remainder  of  their  furniture,  together  with 
the  horse  and  wagon,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Stukely. 

They  were  to  sail  in  the  steamer  that  was  to  leave  Rogues' 
Harbor  for  New  York  on  Saturday. 

On  Friday  evening  they  gave  a  farewell  tea-party  to  all 
their  friends  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  come  out  so  far 
as  the  Old  Lodge,  to  pass  the  last  evening  at  home  with 
them.  As  the  little  family  were  very  much  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  the  community,  and  as  the  evening  was  very 
fine,  the  mustering  of  friends  was  very  large. 

Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  and  their  family,  Mrs.  Potts 
and  her  daughters,  Mr.  Lacy,  Mr.  Durkee,  and,  lastly,  Mr. 
Spicer,  his  son,  and  his  assistants. 

"  For  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  my  dear  boy,  I  closed 
the  store  for  the  whole  evening  ;  I  couldn't  bear  to  keep  it 
open.  I  cannot  help  it,  my  dear  boy,  I  cannot  help  it ;  but 
I  do  feel  as  if  it  was  my  own  son  and  daughters  that  were 
going  away  from  me,  and  these  tears  will  fall.  I  suppose 
I  am  a  very  weak  old  man  !"  he  said,  as  he  took  Owen's 
hand  on  meeting  him. 

"A  strong,  good,  wise  man,  Mr.  Spicer.  And  wherever 
we  go,  and  whatever  may  be  our  lot,  we  shall  always  cher- 
ish your  memory  with  the  deepest  respect  and  affection," 
said  Owen,  earnestly,  pressing  the  big  hands  of  the  grocer. 

"  Oh,  don't  grieve,  Mr.  Spicer,  please  don't  grieve.  We 
all  love  you  so  dearly.  And  we  will  love  you  as  much 
when  we  are  far  away  as  we  do  now,"  said  Lily  May,  creep- 
ing to  his  side,  and  getting  hold  of  one  of  his  hands  and 
fondling  it. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,"  began  the  grocer,  but  his  voice  broke 
down. 

"Now,  see  here,"  said  Lily  Gay,  coming  up  on  the  other 
side,  and  getting  his  other  hand,  and  laying  her  cheek 
against  it,  "  sooner  than  you  should  fret  so  much,  I  will 
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come  back  (as  soon  as  I  have  had  one  little  peep  at  \c\t 
York,  to  see  what  it  looks  like,  I  mean),  I  will  come  back 
and  stop  with  you,  and  be  your  daughter  1  Indeed,  I  will, 
Mr.  Spicer !  Owen  and  Lily  May  can  get  along  well 
enough  without  me.  I  am  no*  Owen's  favorite  sister; 
everybody  knows  that ;  so,  he  won't  miss  me  much  ;  and  I 
will  come  back  and  keep  house  for  you,  and  be  your  daughter 
always.  Kiss  me,  now,  and  don't  grieve  any  more." 

"  Heaven  grant  me  that  some  day  you  may  really  be  my 
daughter,  sweet  child  1"  said  William  Spicer,  stooping  and 
pressing  his  lips  to  her  upturned  forehead. 

"  And  mind,  I  am  in  earnest,  Mr.  Spicer  !  I  am,  indeed  1" 

"I  know  you  are,  my  darling.  And  we  will  think  about 
it  after  a  while,"  said  the  grocer,  smiling,  and  turning  away 
to  conceal  his  emotion. 

Owen  followed  him. 

"  There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  unawares,  Mr. 
Spicer,  and  Heaven  may  yet  give  you  that  child  for  a 
daughter  to  cheer  the  evening  of  your  good  life,"  said 
Owen,  soothingly. 

"  Would  you  like  that,  my  boy  ?"  smiled  the  grocer. 

"  Of  course  I  should,  if  those  most  concerned  liked  it." 

"  What  1  as  ambitious  as  you  are  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  a  worthier  object  of  ambition  than  the 
promotion  of  home-happiness,"  said  Owen. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  say  again,  may  Heaven  grant  me  the 
blessing  !  But,  it  is  a  long  look  a-head  you  take,  Owen.'' 

"I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  so  all  my  life,  Mr. 
Spicer,"  said  Owen. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  how  good  you  and  those  dear  children  are 
to  try  to  disperse  my  gloom  at  parting  with  you. 
how  wrong  I  am  to  overcloud  the  last  evening  of  your  stay 
with  such  gloom.  Come,  I  will  be  cheerful  !"  said  the 
grocer,  with  an  effort  at  gayet  v,  as  he  joined  the  company 
in  the  old  drawing-room. 

As  they  were  all  now  assembled,  tea  was  soon  served. 
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The  tea-table  had  been  set  in  the  long  dining-room. 
-And  the  best  taste  of  the  little  girls  had  been  exercised  in 
arranging  upon  it  the  white  china  service,  and  adorning  it 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  the  autumn  flowers,  and  enrich- 
ing it  with  the  most  luscious  of  the  autumn  fruits.  And 
the  greatest  culinary  skill  of  Nancy  had  been  exerted  in 
covering  it  with  every  domestic  luxury  in  the  form  of  tea, 
collee,  and  chocolate ;  bread,  butter  and  cream  cheese  ; 
cakes,  muffins  and  hiscuits  ;  jams,  jellies  and  preserves ;  as 
well  as  the  more  substantial  fare,  for  those  that  liked  it,  of 
broiled  ham,  venison  and  fowls. 

A  large  and  cheerful  party  gathered  around  this  well- 
spread  and  inviting  board. 

Lily  Gay  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  Owen  at  the 
foot.  Their  guests  sat  down  in  rows  on  either  side.  Lily 
May,  on  the  left  hand  of  her  sister,  helped  to  fill  the  cups, 
which  Nancy,  with  tray  in  hand,  stood  ready  to  carry 
around. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  long-protracted  feast. 

And  when  it  was  at  length  over,  the  company  left  the 
table  to  scatter  themselves  over  the  grounds  around  the 
house,  to  enjoy  the  balmy  evening  air,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  sunset. 

After  an  hour  of  rambling,  they  began  to  call  for  their 
gigs  and  horses,  and  prepare  to  return  home. 

In  giving  his  farewell  tea-party,  Owen  had  had  another 
object  besides  that  of  making  an  opportunity  of  taking 
leave  of  all  his  old  village  friends  at  once — and  this  was  to 
present  his  successors  to  their  new  neighbors,  and  thus 
leave  the  worthy  young  couple  surrounded  by  an  agreeable 
circle  of  visiting  acquaintances.  And  Owen  was  pleased 
to  see  that  in  bidding  good-night  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stukely, 
the  guests  pressed  the  newly-married  pair  to  come  and 
visit  them. 

Mr.  Spicer  did  not  go  away  with  the  others.     He  re- 
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mainecl  with  the  little  family  until  bed-time.     And  on  leav- 
ing them  said : 

"  Owen,  my  son,  as  I  am  the  last  to  leave  you  to-night, 
eo  I  shall  be  the  first  to  greet  you  in  the  morning.  1  will 
go  with  you  to  the  boat." 

And  with  these  words  he  took  leave. 
When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stukely  had  retired  to  their  room, 
Owen,  who  acknowledged  his   Creator  in  every  act  of  his 
life,  called  his  little  household  together  for  their  last  even- 
ing prayers  at  Forest  Lodge.     And  in  conducting  their  de- 
votions, he  earnestl}'  thanked  his  heavenly  Father  for  tho 
peace  and  prosperity  that  had  attended  their  lives  at  the 
old  mansion-house,  and  ferventlj-  prayed  his  blessing  and 
protection  on  their  departure  and  progress. 
And  then  they  separated  for  the  night. 
Yer3^  early  in  the  morning  the  little  family  assembled  in 
the  old  drawing-room,  where  the  breakfast-table  had  been 
set. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stukely  had  risen  before  their  usual  hour 
to  see  the  travellers  off. 

Owen  was  very  grave,  realizing  for  the  first  time  the 
sadness  of  leaving  the  old  home  endeared  to  him  as  the 
last  scene  of  his  mother's  life,  and  hallowed  by  her  death. 
The  Lilies,  who  remembered  no  other  but  this,  were 
divided  between  fond  regret  at  leaving  it  forever  and  eager 
anticipation  of  -seeing  the  "  strange  new  world  "  that  lay 
beyond  their  limited  experience. 

Their  large  luggage  had  all  been  sent  on  to  the  steam- 
boat the  day  before.  And  now  the  pony- wagon  stood  at 
Ihe  door  to  convey  themselves  away.  And  Mr.  Stukely, 
who  considered  Owen  as  his  benefactor,  and  was  always 
anxious  to  serve  him,  had  offered  to  drive  them  to  town, 
and  bring  back  the  wagon.  And  Owen  had  thankfully 
accepted  the  ofl'er.  So  when  they  had  breakfasted,  nothing 
remained  for  the  travellers  to  do  but  to  put  on  their  outer 
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garments,  take  a  long,  last  look  around  the  familiar  house, 
kiss  "Miss  Nelly"  goodie,  and  jump  into  the  wagon. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Mr.  Stukely  started  the 
pony  at  a  brisk  pace. 

As  long  as  the  wagon  remained  in  sight  of  their  old 
home,  the  little  girls  sat  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  house,  kissing  their  hands  to  Miss  Nelly,  who  stood 
upon  the  porch,  waving  her  handkerchief  in  adieu. 

No  one  spoke  but  Nancy,  who,  after  remaining  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  burst  forth  in  the  following  cheerful 
strain : 

"  I  know  we  are  all  going  to  our  ruin  !  I  know  it  as 
well  as  anybody  does.  But  that's  no  reason  why  you  two 
should  be  a-turning  of  yourselves  into  pillows  of  salt  by 
staring  back'ards  all  the  time." 

"  Is  it  a  sin  to  look  back,  Owen  ?"  inquired  Lily  Gay. 

"  No,  love,  it  is  not  a  sin ;  but  Nancy  is  a  raven." 

"A-raving  am  I?  I  am  no  more  raving  than  you  are 
yourself.  I'm  a-talking  of  the  soundest  sense.  We  are 
going  to  our  ruin.  Don't  /  know  we  shall  all  go  to  the  bot- 
tom in  a  high  wind  and  be  drowned  before  we  get  to  York  ? 
And  when  we  do  get  there,  don't  I  know  as  that  young  man 
will  fall  into  all  sorts  of  temptation,  and  sin,  and  danger  ? 
Tell  me  !  /raving.  It's  you  that's  raving,  'stracted  mad !" 
said  Nancy,  with  a  violent  shrug. 

Owen  and  his  sisters  were  too  well  used  to  Nancy's  hu- 
mors to  take  offence  at  them  ;  but  Mr.  Stukely  turned  and 
looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  exclaiming  : 

"  Extraordinary !  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  Mrs.  Nancy, 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  you  consent  to  go  at  all  1" 

"  I  done  promised  to  see  the  last  of  him,  and  I  means  to 
see  the  last  of  him.  Yes,  e .  on  if  he  comes  to  be  hanged — • 
which  the  goodness  knows  he  may — going  plunging  into 
all  sorts  of  temptations  with  a  perfect  recklessness,"  re- 
joined Nancy. 
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And  this  desperate  answer  shut  Mr.  Stukely  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  ride. 

When  they  entered  the  Pine  Woods,  and  the  Lilies  could 
no  longer  see  their  old  house,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  familiar  ol>jects  along  the  road  that  they  were  pass- 
ing for  the  last  time. 

Deep  in  the  woods  they  came  to  a  gigantic  old  pine-tree, 
a  favorite  resort  on  account  of  its  enormous  size  and  fabu- 
lous age ;  and  while  passing  under  it,  they  made  Mr.  Stukely 
draw  up  while  they  stood  on  their  seats  and  broke  off  twigs 
to  carry  away  as  mementoes  of  that  Titan  of  the  forest. 

A  little  farther  on  they  came  to  a  spring,  which  for  its 
clearness  was  called,  in  the  homely  language  of  the  country, 
"  Clean  Drinking."  And  they  made  Mr.  Stukeh'  stop  the 
wagon  while  they  got  out  to  take  a  last  drink  of  the  water, 
and  to  fill  a  bottle  with  it  to  carry  away. 

Still  a  little  further  on,  and  they  crossed  a  brook,  and 
again  they  made  Mr.  Stukely  pause  and  wait  while  the} 
got  down  and  gathered  up  some  pebbles  to  take  with  them 
and  keep  in  memory  of  that  stream. 

Owen  submitted  to  these  frequent  stoppages  the  mc/e 
readily  because  they  had  plenty  of  time  before  them,  as 
it  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock,  and  the  steamer  would  not  leave 
the  wharf  before  twelve. 

This  brook  was,  however,  the  last  place  at  which  the 
Lilies  wanted  to  stop  before  entering  the  village. 

At  this  inland  entrance  to  the  village  stood,  as  you  may 
remember,  the  parsonage  and  the  parish  church.  They  had 
passed  the  parsonage  and  were  driving  slowly  past  the 
church,  when  Owen  gravely  laid  his  hand  upon  the  reins 
and  said : 

"  Draw  up  to  the  gate  and  stop  here,  Stukely.  We  have 
another  parting  to  go  through.  Remain  with  the  wagon, 
if  you  please,  while  we  go  in." 

Mr.  Stukely  understood  Owen  so  well  that  he  only  noddi'J 
in  ivply. 
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Owen  and  his  sisters  left  the  wagon  and  entered  the 
rhurch-yard.  At  this  early  hour  of  a  busy  week-day  the 
place  was  entirely  deserted.  Owen  and  his  sisters  took 
their  silent  and  sorrowful  way  down  a  shady  path  to  an 
obscure  corner  where,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a 
great  oak-tree,  side  by  side  were  their  parents'  graves. 

In  silent  reverence  they  knelt  down  beside  that  sacred 
dust — Owen  in  the  middle  and  a  sister  on  each  side  of  him. 
And  Owen  with  an  arm  clasped  around  each  sister,  whose 
young  heads  rested  on  his  bosom,  prayed  for  them  and  for 
himself,  that  the}-  all  might  be  saved  from  the  temptations, 
sins  and  perils  that  might  in  the  future  beset  their  youth, 
and  sex,  and  circumstances ;  that  they  might  be  converted 
truly  to  the  Lord's  righteous  service/and  confirmed  in  it; 
that  they  might  be  saved  and  blest  in  time,  and  in  eternity, 
and  so  once  more  meet  their  father  and  their  mother  in 
Heaven. 

Owen,  of  course,  distinctly  remembered  both  his  parents 
as  though  he  had  lost  them  but  the  day  before. 

The  Lilies  had  only  the  faintest  memory  of  their  mother, 
as  of  some  angel  who  had  been  with  them  in  the  dawn  of 
their  existence  and  had  passed  away  to  Heaven. 

But  something  in  the  tender  solemnity  of  the  scene 
touched  and  melted  their  hearts,  and  they  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

Owen  clasped  them  closer  to  his  heart,  and  held  them  so 
until  they  had  sobbed  themselves  into  quietness.  Then  he 
arose  to  his  feet  and  stooped  to  lift  them  up. 

And  then  he  was  conscious,  for  the  first  time,  of  some 
one  near  him.  He  turned  to  see  who  it  was,  ami  he  recog- 
nized Mr.  Spicer,  who  was  standing  there  with  his  head 
reverently  bared,  and  his  face  pale  with  sympathy. 

"  I  was  with  you,  beside  her  death-bed,  my  boy.  Is  it 
wrong  that  I  should  be  with  you  here?"  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  Owen. 
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"Oh,  no,  good  friend,  it  is  right!"  returned  the  young 
man,  clasping  that  honest  hand. 

The  girls  hud  stooped  to  gather  handfuls  of  grass  from 
the  graves  to  carry  away  as  sacred  relics.  1'ut  on  hearing 
Mr.  Spicer  speak,  they  both  started  up  and  both  clasped 
his  disengaged  hand. 

And  so  they  all  turned  from  the  graves  and  walked 
towards  the  gate. 

"I  will  see  to  that  dear  spot,  my  boy.  The  grass  shall 
be  always  green  there,  and  the  flowers  always  blooming,  in 
their  season." 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  Spicer,"  said  Owen,  warmly. 

"And  mind,  and  don't  forget,  Mr.  Spicer,  that  I  will 
come  back  to  you  and  be  your  daughter  as  soon  as  ever 
you  will  let  me,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

"I  shall  never  forget  your  promise,  my  darling," 
the  grocer. 

And  by  that  time  they  had  passed  through  the  church- 
yard gate  and  reached  the  wagon. 

Mr.  Spicer  lifted  the  little  girls  in  turn  to  their  seats. 
And  then  Owen  requested  Mr.  Stukely  to  drive  on  to  the 
steamboat  wharf,  adding  that  he  and  Mr.  Spicer  would 
walk  on  together. 

The  wagon  immediately  started. 

As  Owen  had  already  taken  leave  of  all  his  village  frit 
there  were  no  more  stoppages  for  him  on  the  road  ;  and  so 
he  and  his  old  friend  reached  the  wharf  about  as  s<> 
the  wagon  did. 

"\Vben  Nanc3f  and  the  little  girls  alighted,  Mr.  Stukely 
shook  hands  with  them  all  around  and  started  for  home. 
Baying  in  explanation  of  his  departure,  that  he  was  afraid 
Miss  Nell}'  would  mope. 

When  he  had  gone,  carrying  with  him  fresh  messages  of 
love  from  the  little  girls  to  Mi-s  Nelly,  the  travellers 
on  the  boat,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Spirer. 

As  theiv  was  an  hour  yet  to  spare  before  the  starting  of 
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the  boat,  Mr.  Spicer  sat  down  with  his  young  friends  on  a 
bench  on  the  upper  deck,  and  sad  though  he  was,  suffered 
himself  to  be  amused  by  the  sisters,  who  had  never  before 
seen  a  steamboat,  and  who  were  therefore  full  of  demon- 
strations of  surprise,  delight  and  curiosity. 

"  Humph  !"  sniffed  Nancy.  "  It's  my  hopes  as  you  will 
like  it  as  well  at  the  end  of  the  v'yage  as  you  does  at  the 
beginning.  But  just  wait  until  you  get  out  at  sea,  will 
you,  and  the  boat  is  a-pitching  and  a-tossing  like  a  egg- 
shell on  b'iling  water,  and  then  see  how  you'll  like  it  1" 

"Owen,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  in  a  low  voice,  "  is  it  well,  do 
you  think,  to  take  such  a  malcontent,  such  a  grumbler, 
such  a  croaker  as  that  old  woman  with  you  ?  Is  her  effect 
upon  your  sisters  good  ?" 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  Mr.  Spicer,  poor  old  Nancy's  feelings 
are  so  much  better  than  her  acts,  and  her  acts  are  so  much 
better  than  her  words,  that  we  must  put  up  with  the  latter. 
She  loves  us  and  we  love  her,  and  as  for  her  croaking,  we 
are  so  used  to  that  we  don't  mind  it  at  all ;  we  scarcely 
hear  it,  in  fact ;  '  it  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other/ 
to  use  a  homely  phrase,"  laughed  Owen. 

At  this  moment  the  steamboat  bell  pealed  forth  its  warn- 
ing for  all  who  were  not  passengers  to  go  on  shore. 

Still  Mr.  Spicer  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  those 
young  friends,  who  were  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  son. 
lie  arose  io  his  feet,  but  he  lingered  in  his  leave-taking. 

"  In  a  month  from  this  time  I  shall  go  on  to  New  York 
to  make  my  purchases,  Owen.  And  then  I  shall  see  you 
again,"  he  said. 

"  And  then  you  must  come  to  us,  instead  of  going  to  a 
hotel.  We  shall  be  house-keeping,  you  know,  and  we  shall 
always  haAre  a  spare  room  for  you  when  you  come  on  in  the 
spring  and  the  autumn,"  said  Owen. 

"  I  shall  look  forward  to  those  two  periods  as  the  bright- 
est of  the  year,  my  boy !" 
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"  Are  yon  going  on  the  boat,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  captain's 
clerk,  passing  that  way,  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Spicer. 

"No,"  answered  the  grocer. 

"  Then  you  had  better  go  off  the  boat,  sir,  or  you  will  be 
taken  to  sea." 

"  Blest  if  I  care  if  I  am  !"  said  the  grocer,  smiling. 

Then  with  a  sudden  overclouding  of  his  countenance,  he 
said : 

"I  must  go!  Good-bye,  darlings !  Good-bye,  old  woman  ! 
Good-bye,  Owen  I  Heaven  forever  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear 
children." 

And  he  wrung  the  hand  of  Owen,  and  hurried  upon  the 
wharf  just  in  time  to  save  himself,  for  the  gang-plank  was 
immediately  drawn  away,  and  the  boat  started. 

Owen  stood,  with  folded  arms  and  thoughtful  brow, 
watching  the  receding  village,  with  its  crowd  of  idlers  on 
the  wharf,  and  the  form  of  the  good  grocer  hurrying  up 
the  main  street. 

The  girls  wept  a  little  at  parting  from  their  friend  ;  but 
soon  the  motion  of  the  boat,  the  sparkling  of  the  waters, 
and  the  novelty  of  all  around  them,  raised  their  spirits  and 
dried  their  tears. 

As  the  boat  moved  out  to  sea.  they,  sitting  on  the  bench 
of  the  upper  deck,  and  watching  the  fading  shore  sink 
down  beneath  the  horizon,  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  among 
the  passengers  that  walked  up  and  down,  about  the  "  Equi- 
noctial gale,"  and  the  probability  of  encountering  it.  '1  hey 
knew  well  enough  that  this  Equinoctial  gale  was  one  of 
those  fearful  semi-annual  tempests  in  which  so  many  ships 
are  lost.  So  at  length  Lily  Gay  asked  her  brother : 

"  Is  there  any  danger,  Owen  ?" 

"  None,  love.  We  are  now  early  in  September;  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  we  shall  be  in  New  York  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  the  storm  need  not  be  expected 
until  the  last  of  it." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Nancy,  who  was  sitting  near, 
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"who  make  you  a  judge  of  Marstcr's  works  ?     The  storm 
will  come  when  lie  pleases." 

They  smiled  on  her  and  let  her  growl. 
And  Heaven  smiled   on   them ;  for  not   only  then   but 
during  the  whole  voyage  they  were  blessed  with  beautiful 
weather. 

The  winds  were  so  light,  and  the  waves  so  calm,  that 
none  of  the  party  grew  sea-sick.  And  all  day  long,  and 
every  day,  the  Lilies  remained  on  deck  enjoying  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sky  and  the  balminess  of  the  air.  They  had 
scarcely  grown  tired  of  this  marine  holiday,  and  were  just 
beginning  to  be  impatient  for  the  next  change  of  scene  to 
the  wonderful  city  to  which  they  were  bound,  when,  one 
morning,  on  rising  and  going  out  on  deck,  they  found  them- 
selves in  New  York  harbor,  approaching  the  city. 

"  Did  you  ever  !"  exclaimed  Lily  Gay,  gazing  in  amaze- 
ment on  the  forest  of  shipping  through  which  they  were 
now  making  their  way  to  the  pier,  and  then  upon  the  wil- 
derness of  houses  beyond.  "Did  you  ever!  1  What  a 
place  !  !  !  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Lily  May?" 

"  Why,  I  think,"  said  the  other  little  girl,  thoughtfully, — 
"  I  think  that  it  looks  like  Rogues'  Harbor,  grown  up." 

The  boat  struck  the  pier  with  a  shock.  Owen  came  for 
the  girls ;  and  they  soon  found  themselves  in  all  the  be- 
wildering confusion  of  the  crowded  pier. 

"Stay  with  each  other  and  with  Nancy  while  I  call  a 
carriage,"  said  Owen,  plunging  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd 
to  fetch  the  required  vehicle. 

"  Cling  to  each  other  and  to  me  for  dear  life,  or  you'll 
be  kidnapped  and  carried  off,  first  thing  !"  said  old  Nancy, 
who,  burdened  as  she  was  with  carpet-bags,  shawls,  parcels 
and  umbrellas,  hovered  over  the  two  girls  like  an  anxious 
old  mother-hen  over  her  chicks. 

The  frightened  girls  clung  fast  enough  to  their  moorings, 
else  they  would  certainly  have  been  washed  away  in  that 
rough  sea  of  rushing  people. 

27 
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"  No  !  }'ou  owdacious  riporate ;  I  don't  want  no  porter  ! 
Wait  till  you're  axed  !" 

This,  or  something  to  this  effect,  was  always  Nancy's 
reply  to  oflicious  offers  of  service.  But  when  these  offers 
became  importunate,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  drop  her  bur- 
dens at  her  feet,  and  lay  about  her  with  her  umbrella  to 
keep  intruders  at  bay. 

At  last  Owen  came,  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
He  took  a  sister  under  each  arm,  told  Nancy  to  follow  with 
the  light  baggage,  and  so  wedged  their  way  to  the  carriage, 
that  stood  waiting  for  them  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Ik- 
put  his  sisters  and  Nancy  inside  of  it;  followed  them  ;  and 
gave  orders  to  drive  to  the  quiet  family  hotel  where  he  had 
been  used  to  stop  on  his  short  business  trips  to  the  city,  and 
where  the  people  knew  him  favorably. 

He  took  a  pleasant,  retired  room,  high  up,  in  the  sixth 
story,  for  his  sisters.  He  saw  them  into  it  ;  told  them  to 
ask  the  chambermaid  for  any  thing  they  might  want ; 
that  he  was  going  out,  but  should  return  to  the  one  o'clock 
lunch  ;  and  then,  as  it  was  still  early  in  the  morning,  he 
set  out  to  walk  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Abell,  Brent  & 
Campbell. 

The  chambermaid  came  up  to  attend  upon  her  young 
guests.     But  the  girls  wanted  nothing  but  to  stand  at  their 
high  window  and  look  out  upon  the  fields  of  slated   : 
and  groves  of  chimney-tops  around  them  ;  and  down  into 
the  deep,  well-like,  and  crowded  streets  of  the  great  city — 
Rogues'  Harbor  grown  to  maturity,  as  Lily  M:iy  per.- 
in  calling  it. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Owen  returned,  attended  to  his  toilet, 
and  took  his  sisters  down  into  the  coffee-room  to  lunch. 

After  lunch,  he  told  them  that  he  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  business  that  forenoon.     He  hud  seen  Mr.  Campla-ll,  of 
"the  firm, "and  had  engaged  to  enter  upon  his  dntii 
the  ensuing  Monday.     lie  had  got  the  address  of  tin 
tage  in  Hoboken  that  had  been  taken  for  him  by  Mr.  Camp- 
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bell.  He  had  seen  to  the  unlading  of  their  household  fur- 
niture, and  had  started  it  by  the  ferry-boat  for  its  destina- 
tion. He  had  got  the  address  of  an  excellent  "  Ladies' 
School "  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their  future 
home.  And  now  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to 
pay  the  little  hotel  bill,  and  take  them  to  the  Hoboken 
Ferry — if  they  were  ready  to  go. 

The  eager  girls  were  ready  for  any  thing  that  could  be 
proposed  by  Owen.  And  while  he  went  to  settle  the  bill, 
they  put  on  their  bonnets.  And  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  rejoined  by  Owen,  who  said : 

"  It  is  but  a  short  distance  to  the  ferry.  Would  you  not 
rather  walk  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  a  great  deal  rather;  for  then  we  can  look  at  the 
shop-windows,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

"  And  we  can  help  Nancy  to  carry  the  parcels,"  said  Lily 
May. 

Owen  turned  smilingly  to  their  over-burdened  servant, 
and  took  from  her  three  or  four  shawls,  which  he  threw  over 
his  arm,  and  two  or  three  umbrellas,  which  he  carried  in 
his  hand.  And  then  he  told  Lily  May  that  Nancy  could 
very  well  carry  the  rest. 

And  so  they  walked  to  the  ferry  and  went  on  the  boat — 
the  boat  looked  so  much  like  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
pier  that  Nancy  did  not  know  when  she  had  passed  from 
the  one  to  the  other ;  and  when  the  boat  moved  from  the 
land,  she  seized  violently  hold  of  Owen  and  cried  out,  in  a 
voice  of  dismay,  that  a  part  of  the  city  had  broke  loose  and 
was  floating  away  with  them. 

Owen  had  some  trouble  in  convincing  her  that  it  was 
only  the  leviathan  ferry-boat  crossing  the  North  River,  and 
not  half  of  New  York  going  to  sea ! 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  landed  on  the  opposite  shore. 
And  Owen  and  his  sisters,  with  their  old  servant,  stepped 
upon  the  pier. 

"It  is  but  a  short  walk  to  our  cottage,"  said  the  young 
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man,  lending  the  wa}-  through  the  crowded  thoroughfare  to 
the  entrance  of  a  rural-looking  lane,  and  along  that  lane 
for  half  a  mile,  until  they  reached  a  small,  brown  cottage, 
standing  alone  in  the  little  garden,  facing  the  North  River. 

"  This  is  our  home,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Ah,  Owen!"  said  Lily  May,  "it  is  so  beautiful  1  We 
shall  all  be  so  happy  1" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   COTTAGE. 

The  little  cottage  stands 

Half  hid  in  climbing  green ; 
Spreading  along  the  jagged  eaves, 

And  o'er  its  roof,  'tis  seen. 
Before  it  are  a  few  meek  flowers, 

But  parterre  there  is  none, 
But  grass  with  flowers,  as  if  Art  once 

Her  work  had  there  begun, 
Then  balked  by  Nature  turned  and  left 

These  flowrets  to  her  hand 
Thut  now  to  wild  flowers  changing  seems, 

Where  mid  the  grass  they  stand  —  W.  W.  Lord. 

IT  was  a  brown  wooden  cottage,  a  story  and  a  half  high, 
surmounted  by  a  steep  roof,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  broad,  covered  porch.  Before  it  lay  a  front  yard, 
enclosed  in  a  white-washed  trellis  fence,  and  filled  with 
shrubs  and  bushes  and  vines,  growing  in  neglected,  wild  and 
beautiful  luxuriance. 

They  entered  by  a  green  wooden  gate,  and  passed  up  a 
short,  paved  walk,  and  stepped  upon  the  porch.  The  hall- 
door  and  parlor  windows  opened  upon  this  porch.  White 
curtains  fluttered  from  the  parlor  windows,  and  at  the  liall- 
door  stood  the  girl  who  was  in  temporary  charge  of  the 
house. 
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This  girl  courtesicd  to  the  new-comers,  and  addressing 
Owen,  said  : 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  the  last  furniture  came  about  two 
hours  ago,  and  I  had  it  put  into  the  spare  room  as  you 
directed,  by  the  man  that  brought  it." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Owen  ;  "  and  now  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  show  these  3'oung-  ladies  their  room  ?" 

The  girl  civilly  courtesied  to  the  sisters,  and  turned  to 
conduct  them. 

But  the  Lilies  sprang  past  her,  and  ran  all  over  the  little 
house,  in  eager  impatience. 

First  they  ran  into  the  parlor,  a  pleasant  room,  lighted 
by  four  windows — two  front  and  two  back — draped  with 
white  muslin  curtains  ;  it  was  plainly  furnished  with  a  pretty 
carpet,  neat  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  comfortable  sofa  that 
stood  between  the  front  windows.  From  the  parlor  they 
rushed  into  the  dining-room,  which  was  also  the  kitchen, 
and  which  was  fitted  up  with  plain  carpet,  a  parlor  cooking- 
stove,  a  dresser  and  all  other  necessary  appointments. 
From  that  they  ran  out  into  the  hall  again,  and  up  the 
stairs,  where  they  found  four  light,  airy,  spacious  chambers, 
three  of  which  were  neatly  arranged  with  white  beds  and 
white  window  curtains,  and  every  convenience  for  sleep- 
ing or  dressing.  The  front  room  over  the  parlor  they  knew 
was  to  be  their  own,  because  it  had  two  little  white  beds  in 
it  ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  trunks  that  were  placed  in  the 
recesses  each  side  of  the  fireplace.  They  ran  up  to  the 
white  enamelled  dressing  bureau  that  stood  between  the 
front  windows,  and  looked  into  its  glass,  and  drew  out  its 
drawers. 

"  Oh !  how  new  and  how  pretty  every  thing  is  !  This 
bureau  is  for  both  of  us,  Lily  May  !  So  you  may  take  the 
two  lower  drawers,  as  you  are  the  littlest ;  and  I  will  take 
the  two  upper  ones  because  I  am  the  biggest !" 

"  Take  which  you  please,  Lily  Gay,  only  do  try  and  speak 
correctly,  as  Owen  begs  you  to  do,  and  say  the  upper  two 
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and  the  lower  two — and   not  the  two  upper  and  the  two 
lower,''  said  her  companion. 

"  School-marm  !"  said  Lily  Gay,  teasingly,  but  not  spite- 
fully. 

And  then  they  rushed  down-stairs  to  the  hall,  where  they 
found  Owen  settling  some  mutters  with  the  temporary  carc- 
taker. 

"  Oh,  Owen,  what  a  beautiful  little  home,  and  what 
beautiful  furniture  !  You  never  told  me  a  word  about  lion- 
lovely  every  thing  was  going  to  be  !"  said  Lily  Gay,  eagerly. 

"I  meant  to  surprise  you,  pet.  And  besides,  I  did  not 
know  exactly  how  lovely  every  thing  was  going  to  be  my- 
self. I  simply  sent  a  sum  of  money  to  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  described  what  sort  of  a  home  would 
suit  us,  and  requested  him  to  employ  a  house  agent  and  an 
upholsterer  to  prepare  such  a  one  for  us;  and  here  is  the 
result." 

"  And  it  is  charming  !  Oh  !  I  like  this  pretty  cottnuo 
with  its  enamelled  furniture  and  white  curtained  windows, 
and  water  view,  so  much  better  than  I  did  that  dreary  old 
mansion,  with  its  dark  mahogany  and  its  dingy  chintz,  and 
its  pine  forest." 

"  Oh,  Lily  Gay  !  don't  say  any  thing  against  the  dear  old 
house  that  we  have  left.  This  is  very  sweet !  very  sweet 
indeed!  but  let  us  not  forget  the  poor  old  home  either!" 
said  Lily  May,  tenderly. 

"  Owen,    if  Lily  May   don't   stop    school-manning  me, 
there'll  be  a  row  presently  !"  exclaimed  Lily  Gay,  as 
bounced  away  into  the  kitchen  to  see  what  was  going  on 
there. 

Nancy  was  there;  and  she  had  laid  off  her  bonnet  and 
shawl  and  was  preparing  tea,  with  the  help  of  the  tempor- 
ary housekeeper,  whose  assistance  was  required  chiefly  to 
show  Nancy  where  to  find  such  things  as  she  needed. 

"  And  pray  what  might  your  name  be  ?"  inquired  Xancy. 
'•  For  I  am  just  tired  of  calling  of  you  by  no  name." 
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"Bridget,  sure,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  Bridget  Shore  !  Well,  lord  !  and  here  is  one  of  them 
already  !  Bridget  Shore  !  Young  'oman  !  I  have  heern 
tell  of  Jane  Shore;  and  never  heern  any  good  of  her!  Now 
if  you're  any  kin  to  she,  you'd  better  tramp  at  once  j  'cause 
we  don't  want  no  sich  in  this  house !" 

"  Eh  ?"  inquired  the  Irish  girl,  innocently. 

"  I  axes  3'ou  is  you  any  kin  to  that  there  Jane  Shore  as 
we  heer  tell  of  in  the  old  times  ?" 

"  No." 

"  You're  not  ?" 

"Divil  a  bit." 

"  What's  diviltybit  ?  I  don't  believe  you  can  speak  the 
^English  langwidge  !"  said  Nancy,  contemptuously. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  as  I  have  showed  you  where  to 
find  ever}'  thing,  and  the  young  master  has  settled  with  me, 
I  had  better  go  home." 

"  I  think' so,  too  !  'Cause  'taint  a  bit  clear  as  you're  not 
ascended  from  Jane  Shore." 

"  Shall  I  light  the  gas  fust,  ma'am  ?" 

"  The  which  *» 

"  The  gas." 

"  Gas  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  only  just  been  laid  down  in  our  lane.  And 
the  gentleman  who  took  this  house  for  the  young  master 
had  the  pipes  put  in." 

"What — the — name  o'  the  law — is  the  gal  a-talking 
about  ?"  said  Nancy,  staring. 

"  The  gas,  it  is.     I  asked  you  if  I  should  light  it." 

"  Light  gas  ?  Is  the  gal  raving  'stracted  mad  ?  Wh}T, 
gas  is  foul  vapor,  as  is  subject  to  dry  wells,  and  vaults,  and 
cellars,  and  coal  mines,  and  sich  shut-up  holes  which — 
which — when  so  much  as  a  single  spark  of  fire  gets  nigh  it 
blows  up  the  whole  place." 

"  It  is  this,"  said  Bridget,  pointing  to  one  of  the  burners 
that  stood  at  each  end  of  the  mantel-shelf. 
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"  Tli  nt !  Why.  that's  a  little  iron  image  of  a  man  ^ith  a 
sarpint  in  his  h:\ml.'' 

"  Sec  me  light  it,"  said  Bridget,  taking  a  box  of  matches 
and  going  up  to  the  liurner. 

There  was  still  daylight  enough  coming  through  the 
west  window  to  show  the  whole  process.  And  Xancy,  with 
a  dark,  doubtful  frown,  cautiously  approached  the  mantel- 
shelf and  watched  Bridget  as  she  turned  on  the  gas,  drew 
a  match  and  applied  it  to  the  burner.  The  flame  flashed 
far  up  and  roared,  until  Bridget  turned  it  down  to  moder- 
ate dimensions. 

For  one  instant  Nancy  stared,  with  her  mouth  and  eyes 
wide  open,  and  with  horror  depicted  in  every  lineament  of 
her  face.  And  then  she  threw  up  her  hands  and  rushed 
shrieking  into  the  parlor. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  the  matter,  Nancj"-  ?" 
exclaimed  Owen,  throwing  down  his  pen  and  starting  up 
from  a  table  where  he  had  been  writing. 

"  Oh,  Marse  Owen  !  the  devil's  own  works  !" 

"What  is  it?  speak  !"  cried  Owen,  in  alarm. 

"  Oh,  Marse  Owen,  a  little  iron  man,  with  a  sarpint  in 
his  hand,  with  flames  coming  out  of  his  mouth  I  And  that 
Shore  gal  it  was  who  set  it  a-fire !" 

"Are  you  demented?"  demanded  Owen,  striding  into 
the  kitchen  to  see  what  really  could  be  the  trouble. 

"  What  is  all  this,  Bridget?"  he  asked. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  she  was  frightened  of  the  gas.  Sure 
she  never  saw  any  before." 

"Nancy  !"  called  Owen,  going  to  the  door. 

The  old  woman  came  in  quaking. 

"  Was  this  what  frightened  you  ?"  he  asked,  pointing  to 
the  burner. 

"  Look  at  it  /"  was  all  that  Nancy  could  reply,  and  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  intense  consternation. 

"  You  goose  of  an  old  Nancy,  come  here  and  let  me  ex 
plain  it  to  you,"  said  Owen. 
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But  it  took  more  words  than  I  have  time  or  space  to 
transcribe  to  teach  Nancy  the  history  and  properties  of 
gas  as  an  illuminator 

She  was  at  last,  however,  brought  to  acknowledge  that  it 
iniuht  be  safe  and  it  might  be  useful.  But  she  would  never 
lU'ivc  that  it  could  be  any  other  than  the  "devil's  works." 

'•  Xow  come  with  me,  Nancy,  and  I  will  show  JTOU  the 
pis-burners  in  the  parlor,"  said  Owen,  leading  the  way 
thither. 

The  gas-burners  in  the  parlor  formed  a  pretty  little 
chandelier  that  hung  from  the  ceiling  over  the  centre-table. 
And  each  burner  was  in  the  form  of  a  tulip.  Owen  lighted 
one  of  them. 

Nancy  gazed  no  longer  in  consternation,  it  is  true,  but 
in  strong  disapprobation. 

"  Now,  Nancy,  do  you  think  you  will  know  how  to 
light  it  ?" 

"  No,  Marse  Owen.  And  I  don't  want  to  know  nyther. 
I  don't  want  to  have  nothing  't  all  to  do  with  it.  It's  the 
devil's  works.  Flatnea  of  fire  coming  out'n  the  mouths  of 
wenemous  sarpints  in  the  kitchen.  Flames  of  fire  coming 
out'n  the  cups  of  innocent  flowers  in  the  parlor.  I  won't 
have  nothing  to  do  with  no  sich.  It's  the  devil's  works." 

Owen  laughed  and  replied : 

"  Well,  Nancy,  I  will  myself  attend  to  the  gas  down 
here  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  safest  that  I  should.  And  I  can  tell 
you  for  your  comfort  that  there  is  no  gas  in  the  chambers 
up-stairs." 

"And  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  wouldn't  sleep  in  the 
same  room  with  sich — no,  not  for  the  President's  salary  1" 
said  the  old  woman  as  she  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

Bridget  had  gone  ;  but  Nancy  found  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring the  tea-table.  And  when  it  was  ready  she  called 
the  girls  in  from  the  garden,  where  they  had  been  ram- 
bling. 

Such  a  phenomenon  as  fire  coming  from  an  iron  serpent's 
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crested  head  could  not  escape  their  sharp  eyes,  though  they 
gazed  upon  the  miracle  in  curiositj'  rather  than  fear.  So 
once  more  Owen  had  to  explain  the  nature  and  uses  of  gas. 

The  girls  had  heard  of  it  and  read  of  it,  and  were, 
therefore,  less  prejudiced  against  it  than  Xancy  had  been. 

After  tea  the  little  family,  tired  with  the  day's  excite- 
ment, separated  and  retired  to  rest. 

Teiy  early  in  the  morning,  however,  the  girls  arose  and 
dressed,  and  came  down  to  look  around  their  new  home  by 
daylight. 

Owen  was  already  in  the  parlor.  And  Xancy  had  the 
breakfast-table  set  in  the  kitchen.  When  it  was  quite 
ready  she  called  them  in. 

While  at  breakfast,  Lily  Gay  said  : 

"  You  are  going  to  stay  home  with  us  to-day,  Owen  ?" 

"  Xo,  darling,  I  must  go  to  town." 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  to  begin  at  your  new  place  of 
business  until  Monday." 

"  Neither  am  I,  dear.  But  I  must  go  to  town  for  all 
that." 

"But  why?" 

"To  do  something,  darling,  that  I  ought  to  have  done 
long  before  this." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Owen  ?" 

"  You  inquisitive  little  witch,  why  do  you  wish  to 
know?" 

"Because  I  am  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  have  the 
right  to  know." 

1  Well,  then,  if  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  going  to  insure  my 
life." 

"To  do — u-hich?"  demanded  Xancy,  sharply,  setting 
down  the  plate  of  bread  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  and 
staring  at  Owen. 

"  To  insure  my  life,  Xancy,  for  the  benefit  of  my  sisters. 
I  hope  there  can  be  no  objection  to  that  ?" 

"To  insure   your  life  I     To   take    Marster's  will    right 
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out'n  Tlis  holy  hands  into  your  unrovcrent  ones  !  Why, 
you  young  riporatc,  if  Marster  wills  to  take  your  life,  how 
you  dare  to  say  as  you'll  insure  it  ?  Well,  Lord!  what 
next,  I  would  like  to  know?  Here  I'm  not  hardly  got 
over  the  turn  give  me  by  the  fiery-mouthed  sarpints  afore 
I'm  called  to  hear  of  poor  mortal  flesh  insuring  of  its  feeble 
life  in  defiance  of  Marster 's  will.  It's  downright  blas- 
phebus !" 

"Oh,  Nancy,  Nancy,  how  f.italty  you  seize  the  wrong  end 
of  every  idea  !"  said  Owen,  who  then  condescended  to 
explain  that  it  was  not  the  life,  but  a  sum  of  money,  in 
case  of  his  death,  that  he  wanted  insured  to  his  sisters. 

"Well,  then,  why  couldn't  you  say^it  was  your  money 
instead  of  saying  it  was  your  life  ?  If  people  would  talk 
sense,  sensible  people  would  understand  them,"  growled 
Nancy. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
ideas,  manners  and  customs  of  city  life  shocked  Nancy's 
country  prejudices. 

Scarcety  a  day  passed  in  which  some  new  discovery,  in- 
evitably grasped,  as  Owen  said,  by  the  wrong  end,  offended 
Nancy.  But  by  degrees  she  became  accustomed  to  her  new 
sphere  and  reconciled  to  it  and  even  happ}'  in  it. 

Before  this  desirable  result  ensued,  however,  several  little 
incidents  happened  that  require  to  be  noticed. 
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CHAPTET   XXXVI. 

"  WE  ARE  LILIES." 

Th<>y  prew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 

They  filled  one  home  wiih  glee, 
And  reverently  each  eventide, 

In  prayer  they  bent  the  knee. — F.  D. 

ON  the  next  day  after  that  upon  which  he  insured  his  life, 
Owen,  armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, took  his  sisters  to  Milton  House,  the  Ladies'  School, 
conducted  by  the  Misses  Milton,  that  had  been  so  highly 
recommended  to  him  by  "the  firm."  He  entered  them 
there  as  day  pupils,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
commence  their  studies  on  the  ensuing  Monday,  when  the 
duties  of  the  school  would  be  resumed  for  the  autumn  and 
winter  terms. 

On  Monday,  therefore,  Lily  Gay  and  Lily  May  presented 
themselves  at  Milton  House,  and  were  duly  enrolled  among 
the  pupils  as  Miss  Gladys  Wynne  and  Miss  Mary  Wynne. 
But  as  they  called  each  other  Lily  Gay  and  Lily  May,  those 
pretty  names  obtained  the  preference  among  their  school- 
mates. 

"  What  does  it  mean?"  asked  Miss  Cora  Campbell. 

"We  are  Lilies,"  answered  Lily  May,  simply. 

"  They  are  Lilies,"  proclaimed  Miss  Campbell  to  her  com- 
panions. And  after  this  the  two  girls  were  always  called 
by  the  schoolmates,  when  speaking  of  them,  "the  Lilies." 

On  the  same  day  that  Lily  Gay  and  Lily  May  entered 
Milton  House  as  pupils,  Owen  entered  the  establishment 
of  the  Messrs.  Abell,  I'.rent  and  Campbell  as  the  youngest 
partner  and  "Co."  of  that  prosperous  (inn. 

In  October  Mr.  Spiccr  came  on  to  lay  in  his  winter  stock 
of  goods,  and  while  in  the  city  he  made  his  home  with  < 
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and  his  sisters.  And  when  he  saw  how  comfortable  and 
happy  they  were,  he  took  leave  of  them  in  good  spirits, 
promising  to  visit  them  again  in  the  spring,  and  receiving 
Lily  Gay's  reiterated  promise  that  she  would  goto  him  and 
be  his  daughter  whenever  he  should  please  to  let  her  do  so. 
In  December  Mr.  William  Spicer,  junior,  came  to  New 
York  to  attend  the  winter  course  of  lectures  at  the  Medical 
College.  And  he  lived  with  Owen  and  his  sisters.  Thus 

O 

peacefully  and  profitably  passed  the  time,  while  Owen  pros- 
pered in  his  business  ami  the  sisters  grew  towards  woman- 
hood. 

It  is  said  that  all  which  is  needed  to  make  a  fortune  by 
commerce  is  to  get  hold  of  the  tirst  thousand  dollars.  I 
think  more  and  other  than  that  is  needed.  I  think  that 
intellect,  will,  concentration,  is  required  for  success  in  that 
calling  as  in  others.  All  these  qualities,  as  well  as  his  few 
thousand  dollars,  Owen  carried  into  the  firm  of  Abell,  Brent 
&  Campbell ;  and  they  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  business 
that  mere  money,  especially  so  very  small  a  sum,  could 
never  have  given.  Never  had  the  old  firm  prospered  so 
well  as  after  the  engrafting  upon  it  of  this  young  man. 

Every  winter  Mr.  William  Spicer,  junior,  carne  to  board 
with  Owen  and  his  sisters  and  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
medical  college.  Every  spring  and  autumn  Mr.  William 
Spicer,  senior,  came  to  visit  them  and  to  purchase  his  goods. 
Besides  these  sources  of  social  pleasure,  they  formed 
agreeable  acquaintances  in  the  town.  Among  them  was 
the  minister  of  the  church  that  they  attended,  and  the  min- 
ister's family.  Owen  occasionally  corresponded  with  Mr. 
James  Stukely,  who  continued  to  live  at  Forest  Lodge  and 
follow  the  peddling  business.  Mr.  Stukely  adhered  to  his 
safe  policy  of  forbearing  to  "  wake  sleeping  dogs,"  and 
therefore  he  lived  untroubled  by  his  "onty  mother." 

And  Owen  adopted  so  much  of  Mr  Stukchy's  policy  as 
to  "  let  well  enough  alone"  and  refrain  from  hunting  up  the 
parents  of  his  Lily  May.  Why  indeed  should  he  search 
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for  those  who  seemed  to  have  proved  themselves  so  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their  child  ?  He  loved  Lily  May 
with  an  intensity  and  disinterestedness  that  is  seldom  felt 
by  the  sinful  heart  of  man.  And  he  would  have  deprecated 
a  separation  from  her  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  could  possibly  befall  him. 

Meanwhile  the  sisters  advance^  towards  womanhood 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  that  they  were  not  sisters 
in  blood  as  well  as  in  love. 

By  diligence  in  their  studies  they  had  in  the  course  of 
time  got  in  advance  of  all  their  school-mates,  and  with  a 
generous  emulation  they  kept  together,  "head  and  head," 
in  the  race  to  scholastic  honors. 

At  sixteen  the  Lilies  were  very  beautiful  ;  and  though 
of  no  real  kindred,  they  were  very  much  alike;  first  in  the 
accidental  likeness  of  complexion  and  color  of  the  hair  and 
63-68 ;  and  secondly,  in  the  certain  likeness  that  will  grow 
between  two  children  who  are  brought  up  in  close  and 
loving  and  isolated  association.  Both  had  brown  hair, 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  complexions  so  marvellously  fair,  clear, 
and  pure  and  transparent,  that  many  thought  upon  that 
account  aloue  they  were  called  "  the  Lilies."  The  great e>t 
difference  between  them  was  this — that  Lily  Gay  was 
taller  and  fuller  in  form,  and  more  stately  and  assured  in 
manner  than  Lily  May.  And  this  only  led  to  the  idea 
that  Lily  Gay  was  the  elder  sister  of  the  two. 

They  were  always  called  "  the  Lilies."  They  were  the 
pride  and  the  beauties  of  the  school.  Indeed,  the  Misses 
Milton  would  rather  have  lost  twice  the  amount  of  their 
annual  tuition  fees  than  to  have  missed  the  effect  they  had 
upon  the  annual  school-exhibition. 

The}'  were  greatly  beloved  by  their  school-mates,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  majority  of  thi-m. 

Of  course  there  arc  envious  and  malignant  spirits  every- 
where, even  amonir  the  young  uirls  ol'a  "  Ladies'  School.'1 
And  it  was  not  likely  that  creatures  so  beautiful,  accom- 
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plishod  and  amiable  as  "  the  Lilies  "  should  escape  envy 
and  hatred. 

This  did  not  trouble  the  sisters  much,  however.  It 
takes  two  parties  to  make  war,  and  the  sisters  declined  to 
be  one  of  the  parties.  Their  hearts  were  to  full  of  affec- 
tion and  goodness  and  happiness  to  have  any  room  for  evil 
passions. 

But  ah  !  they  were  destined  soon  to  receive  a  rude 
shock,  to  have  their  security  terribly  shaken,  and  to  see 
their  enemies  triumph  for  a  season. 

The  misfortune  happened  in  this  way  : 

In  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term  there  were 
two  new  boarding  pupils  received  into  the  school. 

Now  "the  Lilies"  had  always  been  zealous  to  extend 
"  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  "  to  any  young  strangers 
that  came  among  them.  But  when  they  heard  that  these 
two  young  ladies — Miss  Flint  and  Miss  Kerr — were  from 
Prout's  Point,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  their  own 
old  home  in  Maryland,  their  hearts  went  out  to  welcome 
them  with  a  warmer  interest  than  they  had  ever  felt  for 
any  other  new-comers.  And  they  longed  for  the  time 
when  the  lessons  would  be  over  and  the  recreation  hour 
would  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  Maryland  girls. 

The  two  young  ladies  from  Maryland,  on  their  own  part, 
were  not  the  less  interested  in  meeting  the  beautiful  sisters 
whose  school  fame  had  not  failed  to  reach  them  soon  after 
their  arrival.  They  did  not  as  yet  know  that  "  the  Lilies  " 
were  from  their  own  neighborhood.  They  had  not  as  yet 
even  seen  them,  because  they,  as  new-comers,  backward  in 
their  education,  were  assigned  to  a  different  class-room 
from  that  occupied  by  the  sisters. 

At  the  recreation  hour,  however,  the  whole  school  met 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  around  the  house. 

And  "  the  Lilies  "  immediately  sought  out  the  strangers. 
They  saw  them  at  a  distance,  under  the  shade  of  an  old 
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tree,  with  a  few  of  their  school-mates  around  them.  Smil- 
ing a  welcome,  the  sisters  went  up  to  them.  Lily  (jay 
held  out  her  hand.  saying: 

"  You  are  from  Maryland — from  Front's  Point — near 
our  own  old  home.  I  am  so  glad  !  We  are  from  that 
neighborhood;  and  we  are  the  only  Maryland  girls  here. 
I  shall  be  so  haj>py  if  we  become  friends." 

"And  so  shall  I.  I  love  our  old  State  and  all  who 
come  from  it,"  said  Lily  May,  with  her  whole  warm  heart 
in  the  smile  she  gave  them. 

"Oh!  you  are  from  Maryland?  From  what  part?" 
inquired  Miss  Flint. 

"  From  your  part,  or  very  near  it.  From  Rogues' 
Harbor.  We  are  the  daughters  of  the  late  Doctor  Wynne, 
of  that  village,"  said  Lily  Gay,  frankly. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Miss  Flint,  and  she  involuntarily 
shrank  back  and  stared  at  the  sisters. 

Something  in  this  gesture,  unimportant  as  it  seemed, 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  pupils,  who  gathered 
around  this  group  of  four. 

"I  hope  we  will  be  friends,"  said  Lily  May.  gently. 

"  I  don't  know.  Which  of  you  U  Doctor  Wynne's  own 
daughter?" 

"  We  both  are.  We  are  own  sisters.  Don't  yon  know 
that  we  are?"  said  Lily  Gay,  smiling  at  the  other's  sup- 
posed ignorance. 

"How  can  3-011  say  that?  7  know  all  about  Doctor 
Wynne  and  his  story  !  'Twasn't  a  story  likely  to  be 
husl  cd  up,  I  tell  you  !  And  I  have  heard  it  over  and  over 
since  I  was  so  high  !"  .said  Miss  Flint,  indicating  the 
average  height  of  a  child  of  five  years  of  age. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  said  Lily 
Gay,  still  smiling. 

"1   am  talking  about Hut  first  toll  nio  which  of  you 

two  is   Doctor  Wynnes  owu  uuuguler,   lor  with   her  only 
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will  I  converse.  I  can  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  other 
one  !" 

The  sisters  gazed  on  each  other,  and  then  on  the  stran- 
gers. At  length  Lily  Gay  spoke  again : 

"  You  are  laboring  under  some  very  strange  delusion. 
We  are  both  the  daughters  of  Doctor  Wynne." 

Here  Miss  Kerr,  who  had  not  as  yet  spoken,  touched  her 
companion,  and  whispered,  in  an  audible  voice : 

"  The  taller  one — the  one  you  were  talking  with — is  Miss 
Wynne.  I  knew  them  all  well  by  sight.  I  used  to  attend 
the  same  church." 

"  You  are  Miss  Wynne,  then  ;  and  I  should  be  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  if  I  could  do  so  without  being 
mixed  up  with  the  other  young  person.  But  I  cannot,  I 
really  cannot,  indeed,  have  any  thing  to  do  with  her!  I 
never  in  my  life  did  associate  with  such  people,  and  never 
will !"  said  Miss  Flint,  haughtily. 

"Oh!  Lily  Gay,  what  does  she  mean?  What  have  I 
done  ?"  said  Lily  May,  in  an  imploring  voice,  as  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  lifted  her  pale  face  arid  tearful  eyes  to  her 
sister. 

"  You  have  done  nothing,  my  own  pet.  And  I  will  soon 
make  her  tell  what  she  means.  What  do  you  mean,  Miss 
Flint?  I  demand  an  explanation  instantly,"  said  Lily 
Gay,  clasping  her  insulted  sister  to  her  bosom,  while  she 
confronted  her  assailer. 

"  Oh,  I  will  give  you  the  explanation  willingly  enough, 
since  you  have  the  effrontery  to  ask  it.  1  have  no  ill-will 
against  either  of  you,''  said  the  young  lady,  haughtily,  yet 
with  all  honesty ;  "  but  I  do  not  like  to  associate  with  cer- 
tain sorts  of  people ;  and  I  do  not  like  imposition  and  false 
shows ;  and  if  you  would  come  to  this  distant  part  of  the 
country  to  palm  off  that  girl  as  your  sister,  and  I  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  come  here  and  find  you  out,  the  fault  is 
yours  and  not  mine." 

Lily  Gay  stamped. 

28 
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"  Be  plain  !"  she  said. 

"  Ob,  I  will  be  plain  enough,  if  that  is  what  you  want !" 
said  Miss  Flint.  Then  turning  towards  a  crowd  of  school- 
girls that  surrounded  them  with  eager  eyes  and  attentive 
ears,  she  said : 

"Young  ladies,  that  girl,  whom  Miss  Wynne  holds  to 

her  bosom,  is  not  Dr.  Wynne's  daughter.  She  is 

something  that  is  not  fit  for  my  lips  to  speak  or  your  ears 
to  hear.  Her  parents,  her  real  parents,  are  ashamed  to 
own  her  I  She  was  cast,  a  new-born  babe,  on  Doctor 
Wynne's  charity ;  and  she  was  brought  up  by  his  wife  ! 
There  !  that  is  the  truth  of  it !  All  Rogues'  Ilarbor  and 
the  country  round  about  know  it  to  be  the  truth  I  I  am 
sorry  for  the  poor  girl,  but  really  she  ought  not  to  have 
been  imposed  on  a  respectable  school  as  a  respectable 
girl  1" 

"  Cora  Campbell !  hold  Lily  May  for  me  I"  said  Lily  Gay, 
laying  her  fainting  sister  on  the  bosom  of  her  friend. 

And  then,  pale  with  concentrated  passion,  she  wheeled 
around  and  soundly  boxed  the  ears  of  Miss  Flint  a  half  a 
dozen  times  before  any  one  thought  of  interi'ei -ing  to  pre- 
vent her.  Perhaps  in  no  case  would  any  one  have  done 
so;  for  "Served  her  right,"  was  the  irrepressible  murmur 
of  the  school-girls. 

And  I  hope  the  reader  will  remember  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth once  boxed  the  ears  of  the  Marchioness  of  Notting- 
ham, and  forgive  Lily  Gay  if  the  savage  that  is  late.it  in 
every  human  heart  on  this  one  occasion  burst  the  bounds 
of  education  and  civilization. 

Leaving  her  enemy  stunned  as  much  by  astonishment  as 
by  the  blows,  Lily  Gay  led  her  drooping  sister  out  from 
among  their  companions,  and  took  her  home. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

PERFECT    LOVE. 

ImRgine  something  purer  far, 

More  free  from  stain  of  clay 
Than  friendship,  love  and  passion  are, 

Yet  human  still  as  they, 
And  if  thy  lips  for  love  like  this 

No  mortal  word  can  frame, 
Go  ask  of  angels  what  it  is, 

And  call  it  by  that  name.— Moore. 

REACHING  the  little  parlor,  Lily  May  threw  off  her  bon- 
net and  mantle,  sunk  upon  the  sofa  and  buried  her  head  in 
its  pillows,  murmuring  as  she  did  so : 

"  Lily  Gay!  don't  let  Owen  know.  It  would  grieve  him 
so." 

But  at  that  very  moment  Owen  entered  the  room. 

Seeing  Lily  May  sobbing  on  the  sofa,  he  turned  in  alarm 
and  almost  in  anger  to  his  sister. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  her?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  !  nothing  !  But  I  have  given  Miss  Flint  a  beating  1" 
exclaimed  Lily  Gay.  And  then,  in  indignant  excitement, 
she  poured  forth  the  story  of  the  insult  that  had  been 
offered  Lily  May. 

Nancy  entered  from  the  kitchen  and  heard  the  whole. 
And  her  face  was  a  curiosity  in  its  honest  wrath  1 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  there  !  I  wouldn't  a-boxed  her 
years  !  I  would  a-spanked  her  1  good  too  1  the  minx." 

"  Be  silent,  Nancy  !"  said  Owen,  as  he  went  and  knelt 
beside  the  prostrate  form  of  Lily  May.  A  broken  lily  she 
seemed  indeed,  as  she  lay  there,  pale,  faint,  and  drooping. 

"  Oh,  Owen,"  she  whispered,  "  is  it  true  ?" 

Owen  hesitated. 

"  Is  it  true,  Owen  ?"  repeated  Lily  May,  in  a  voice  of 
anguish. 
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Still  Owen  hesitated. 

"Of  course  it  is  not  true!  TTow  ran  you  feel  a  doubt 
about  it?"  indignantly  exclaimed  Lily  (Jay. 

Owen  did  not  speak. 

"  Oh,  Owen,  answer,  is  it  true  ?"  reiterated  Lily  May, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  gazing  imploringly  into  the  lace 
of  the  young  man. 

Owen  bent  over  her,  laid  his  hands  caressingly  upon  her 
brown  curls,  and  murmured  tenderly: 

"  Darling,  it  is  true." 

With  a  gasping  cry,  she  threw  her  hands  up  to  her  face 
and  burst  into  a  fit  of  passionate  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Oh,  Owen  !  What  have  you  said  ?  You  did  not  mean 
it !  It  is  not  so  !"  cried  Lily  Gay,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  so,"  softly  replied  Owen. 

"  Oh,  I  must  get  away  from  this !  I  caunot  a-bear  it  !" 
exclaimed  Nancy,  abruptly  leaving  the  parlor. 

"  Owen,  I  cannot  believe  it  !  IIow  can  it  be  so?"  cried 
Lily  Gay,  wringing  her  hands  in  distress. 

"Hush,  my  dear,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  by-and-by. 
I  must  look  to  Tier  now,"  said  Owen,  softly,  kneeling  beside 
Lily  May  and  bending  over  her. 

She  was  still  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

"  Dearest  Lily  May,  there  is  nothing  in  this  that  should 
distress  you.  /say  so  ;  and  you  know  I  never  speak  falsely," 
murmured  Owen,  gently. 

But  Owen's  kind  words  seemed  only  to  augment  her 
grief.  She  wept  and  sobbed  more  convulsively  than  ever. 

"  Oh,  Lily  -May,  don't  grieve  so,  pet — please  don't  !  10 veil 
if  it  is  so,  which  I  can  scarcely  believe,  though  Owen  say* 
it,  it  can  make  no  dilierence  in  our  loves,  you  know,"  said 
Lily  Gay,  bending  over  the  other  side  of  her  adopted  sister. 

I5ut  siill  a  tempest  of  sobs  shook  the  frame  of  Lily  May. 

"  It  makes  no  diilrrcncc,  Lily  .May  !  IIow  can  it  ''.  I  love 
you  as  much  as  if  you  were  my  own  twin-sister  and  my  only 
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one.  Oh  !  don't  grieve  so,  or  you  \vill  half  kill  me !" 
pleaded  Lily  Gay. 

Still  sobbing,  Lily  May  lifted  her  hands  from  her  pale 
and  tear-stained  face,  and  put  them  around  her  sister's 
neck,  and  drew  her  head  down  upon  her  bosom  and  held 
it  there. 

And  then  Lily  Gay's  courage  gave  way,  and  clasping  her 
sister  tightly,  she  too  wept  aloud. 

Leaving  them  sobbing  in  each  other's  arms,  Owen  arose 
and  thoughtfully  paced  up  and  down  the  room — paced  until 
their  tempest  of  sobs  and  tears  had  subsided  and  his  sister 
was  saying  to  her  friend  : 

"  I  love  you,  Lily  May  I  I  love  you  as  well  as  if  yon 
were  my  own  only  sister.  And  Owen  loves  you  better  still ! 
better  than  if  you  "were  really  his  sister.  Better,  much 
better  than  he  loves  me.  Everybody  knows  that,  Lily 
May  !" 

"  But — to  be  of  no  kin  to  you  at  all!  to  be  nothing  to 
you  1 — you  whom  I  always  thought  to  be  my  own  dear 
brother  and  sister  !  It  confuses  my  mind !  It — almost 
brea — breaks  my  heart !"  sobbed  the  poor  girl. 

"  But  you  are  all  the  world  to  us,  Lily  May !  We  both 
love  you,  darling,  more  than  we  love  ourselves  ! — Owen, 
come  and  say  something  to  her!  She  will  listen  to  you," 
said  Lily  Gay,  rising  with  a  sigh  to  give  place  to  her 
brother. 

Owen  approached  and  knelt  beside  the  sofa,  and  placed 
his  hand  soothingly  upon  Lily  May's  brown  curls.  But 
she  gazed  wildly,  fondly,  passionately  into  his  face  ;  and 
then,  impulsively  springing  up,  she  threw  herself  into  his 
arm's,  clasped  her  hand  around  his  neck,  dropped  her  face 
upon  his  bosom,  and  wept  forth  the  words : 

"Not  my  own  dear  brother!  not  any  thing  to  me  !  Oh, 
Owen  !  it  is  not  true.  It  cannot  be  true!  It  is  too  unnat- 
ural and  too  dreadful  to  be  borne !  It  would  make  me  feel 
as  if  all  support  was  taken  from  me  and  I  was  sunk  into 
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nothing  !  Oh,  yes  !  as  if  the  ver}r  earth  had  crumbled 
under  my  feet  and  left  me  lost  in  space.  Oh  !  I  could  not 
bear  it.  It  would  drive  me  crazy!  It  would  break  my 
heart !  Oh,  Owen,  speak  to  me  !  comfort  me  !  tell  me  it 
was  all  a  mistake  !  that  I  have  been  dreaming  !  Tell  me 
that  you  are  my  brother,  as  }rou  always  were !  that  I  am 
your  little  sister!  your  Lily  May!  with  the  right  to  love 
you  and  live  with  you  forever  !" 

To  these  fervent,  earnest,  impassioned  words  Owen  made 
no  reply,  save  by  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  brow,  until  he 
had  turned  his  head  and  signed  for  Lily  Gay  to  leave  the 
room. 

No  third  party,  however  near  and  dear,  must  listen  to 
the  words  he  had  to  whisper  to  Lily  May. 

So,  when  they  were  alone,  he  seated  her  gently  back  in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  kneeling  by  her  side,  as  though 
he  could  not  show  too  much  honor  to  this  nameless  and 
homeless  girl — nameless  and  homeless  but  for  him — he  bent 
over  her  and  murmured  : 

"  Heart  of  my  heart,  you  are  my  own  Lily  May,  with  the 
right  to  love  me  and  live  with  me  forever  and  ever,  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next,  if  Heaven  wills.'' 

"  Then,  after  all,  I  am  your  sister,  Owen,"  she  said, 
smiling  through  her  tears  like  a  sun-burst  through  the  rain. 
"  But  oh  !  I  am  so  bewildered  and  perplexed  by  all  that  I 
have  heard,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  or  to  say. 
But  I  am  your  sister,  Owen  dear !  Please  say  that  again  ; 
for  I  do  still  feel  nervous  and  frightened,  lest  after  all  there 
should  be  some  truth  in  what  that  young  lady  said.  But 
I  am  your  sister,  am  I  not,  Owen  ?  Yes,  I  know  I  am.  But 
tell  me  so  with  your  own  lips,  and  then  I  shall  not  mind  all 
the  hard  things  Miss  Flint  said  tome.  Come — tell  me  again 
I  am  y<uir  sUter,  (>\\cn  !"  she  said,  in  a  half  asserting,  half 
questioning,  and  wholly  imploring  manner. 

••  Xo,  heart  of  my  heart !  thank  heaven  that  you  are  not 
my  sister  !"  answered  Owen,  earnestly,  and  even  solemnly. 
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Lily  May  raised  her  head,  and  gazed  on  him  in  silent 
amazement. 

Owen  smiled  with  a  heavenly  happiness  upon  her  per- 
plexity. 

"Why,  j'ou  just  now  said  that  I  ivas ;  that  I  was  your 
own  Lily  May,  with  the  right  to  love  you  and  live  with  you 
forever !" 

"  So  I  did  !  and  so  you  are,  all  that !  And  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  you  are  not  my  sister  1"  said  Owen,  still  smiling 
in  holy  joy. 

"  Oh,  Owen  !  you  look  happy  and  loving,  even  while  say- 
ing these  strange  things  to  inc.  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she 
said. 

"  Heart  of  my  heart — yes,  dearest,  that  is  what  you  are 
to  me — innermost  heart  of  my  heart !  You  are  far  dearer 
to  me  than  any  sister  ever  could  be  to  a  brother.  You  are 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides  !" 

"  Not  than  Lity  Gay  ;  that  would  not  be  just,  you  know ; 
she  at  least  is  your  own  sister." 

"  Yes,  and  I  love  her  as  few  brothers  love  their  sisters ; 
and  she  knows  it !  But  I  love  you  with  a  deeper,  stronger 
and  tenderer  love  ;  and  she  knows  that,  too.  But  she  is  not 
jealous  of  you,  dearest.  Lily  Gay  loves  me ;  but  she  will 
probably  live  to  love  some  one  more  than  she  loves  me, 
and  in  the  course  of  nature  and  Providence  she  will  marry 
and  leave  me.  But  my  Lily  May  will  never  leave  me  !  And 
now,  does  it  still  grieve  you  that  we  are  of  no  kin  to  each 
other  ?  And  are  you  still  amazed  that  I  thank  Heaven  we 
are  not  ?"  said  Owen,  with  all  his  loving  heart  in  his  looks 
and  his  voice. 

"I  should  not  mind — so  very  much — not  being  really 
your  sister,  if  I  could  have  a  sister's  right  to  stay  with  you 
always,"  murmured  Lily  May. 

"  Heart  of  my  heart  !  You  shall  have  more  than  my 
sister's  right !  You  look  at  me  in  wonder,  darling.  Never 
mind.  You  must  trust  me.  You  are  so  young,  darling — 
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such  a  mere,  simple  child — that  it  would  be  premature  and 
wrong  to  speak  to  you  more  plainly  now.  You  must  trust 
me  and  be  at  peace,"  he  said,  stooping  and  pressing  a  kiss 
upon  her  brow.  And  never  in  any  other  manner  had  Owes 
kissed  Lily  May  since  she  was  a  little  child.  A  chivalria 
reverence  for  her  growing  womanhood,  her  helplessness 
and  her  dependence,  had  made  her  sacred  as  a  queen  to  him. 
"  I  will  trust  you,  Owen.  I  will  trust  you  through  life 
and  unto  death.  But  since  I  am  not  your  sister  in  fact, 
though  I  am  in  affection,  you  will  some  day  tell  me  who  I 
am,  and  how  I  came  into  your  possession  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  darling  ;   I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  and  all  I 
suspect,  as  soon  as  you  are  calm  enough  to  hear  the  story. 
For  I  will  have  no  secrets  from  my  Lily  May." 
"  Will  3'ou  tell  me  to-night,  Owen,  after  tea?" 
"  Yes,  dearest,  I  will." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  ring  at  the  hall-door  hell. 
And  Xancy  was  heard  to  go  and  answer  it.  And  presently 
she  opened  the  parlor-door  and  said  : 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  Miss  Milton  has  called,  and  wishes 
to  see  you  privately  on  business." 

"  Very  well.  Show  Miss  Milton  in  here.  Lily  May,  my 
dearest,  go  to  your  sister." 

"  Sister  /"  echoed  Lily  May,  in  mournful  irony. 
"  Yes,  sister !  as  she  is  and  shall  be  !     You  can  never 
be  my  sister,  Lily  May  ;  but  you  can  and  shall  be  hers  ! 
Go  now,  darling.     You  will  not  like  to  meet  this  lady.  ' 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  !"  said  Lily  May,  starting  up  and  making  a 
hasty  retreat  into  the  kitchen,  and  thence  up  the  bark-stair* 
to  the  chamber  jointly  occupied  by  herself  and  Lily  (Jay. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

LILY  MAY'S  WOE. 

A  lie,  that  is  half  a  truth, 

Is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies, 
A  lie,  that  is  all  a  lie, 

May  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  that  is  half  a  truth 

Is  a  harder  matter  to  flght. — Tennyson. 

LILY  MAY  had  scarcely  made  her  escape  from  the  room 
when  Nancy  ushered  in  Miss  Milton,  a  stately  maiden  lady, 
aged  about  fifty  years,  and  attired  in  a  stout,  gray  silk 
dress,  mantle  and  bonnet. 

Owen  stood  up,  bowed  and  placed  a  chair  for  his  visitor. 

With  the  self-possession  characteristic  of  the  head  mis- 
tress of  a  Ladies'  School,  Miss  Milton  took  the  offered  seat 
and  at  once  opened  her  business 

"  I  am  here  upon  a  very  delicate  matter,  that  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  explain  without  both  feeling  and  giving  pain," 
she  said. 

"You  may  then  spare  yourself  and  me,  Miss  Milton. 
My  sister  has  already  informed  me  of  the  circumstance  to 
which  you  allude,"  said  Owen. 

"  Ah  !  then  that  relieves  me  of  some  portion  of  my  un- 
pleasant duty.  And  I  have  only  to  say,  that  as  you  are  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts,  you  will  probably  see  the  pru- 
dence of  withdrawing  the  young  lady  from  the  school." 

"  You  mean  my  sister.  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret 
that  she  should  not  have  had  sufficient  self-control  to  resent 
in  some  more  dignified  and  womanly  manner  the  insult 
offered  to  Lily  May.  But  you  will  admit,  madam,  that  the 
provocation  was  very  great.  And  that  there  are  moments 
in  the  lives  of  the  best-trained  men  and  women  when  Nature 
surprises  and  overcomes  Education.  It  was  thus  in  my 
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sister's  case.  Of  course,  I  shall  withdraw  her  from  the 
school.  After  what  has  occurred,  she  can  have  no  desire 
to  return." 

"  But  you  mistake,  sir.  It  is  not  of  Miss  Wynne  that  [ 
speak.  Of  course,  her  conduct  was  unlady-like  ;  but  the 
conduct  of  young  ladies  very  frequently  is  so.  Her  treat- 
ment of  Miss  Flint  was  impulsive  and  not  inexcusable. 
There  were  faults  on  both  sides.  But  a  little  mutual  con- 
cession will  set  that  matter  right.  1  can  easily  effect  a  re- 
conciliation between  Miss  Wynne  and  Miss  Flint.  It  is 
not  Miss  Wynne,  but  Miss  Maiy,  whom  I  would  advise  you 
to  remove  from  the  school." 

"  Lily  Ma}r !  Excuse  me,  madam,  if  I  really  cannot  see 
in  what  Lily  May  has  been  to  blame.  It  appears  to  me, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  that  her  whole  conduct  throughout 
that  trying  scene  has  been  most  gentle,  womanly,  and  for- 
bearing. I  cannot  see  what  charge  can  be  brought  against 
Lily  May.  Though,  certainly,  when  Gay  leaves,  she  also 
will  do  so ;  for  they  are  inseparable.  But,  pray  tell  me, 
madam,  in  what  respect  you  suppose  May  to  have  been  in 
fault." 

"  In  no  respect,  whatever.  In  herself  she  is  certainly  a 
very  lovely  and  estimable  young  person.  But  in  her  cir- 
cumstances she  is  unfortunate.  And  after  the  exposure  of 
this  afternoon,  it  would  be  neither  prudent  in  us,  nor 
pleasant  for  her,  that  she  should  remain  in  the  school.  If 
you  knew  the  nature  of  young  ladies  as  well  as  I  do,  who 
have  had  the  teaching  of  them  for  nearl}'  half  a  century, 
you  would  understand  that  they  would  make  this  pooi 
girl's  position  among  them  intolerable,  and  would  involve 
us  in  perpetual  embarrassments.  It  is  therefore  for  her 
sake  as  well  as  for  our  own  that  we  advise  her  withdrawal." 

"  She  will  not  return  ;  be  sure  of  that,  Miss  Milton." 

"  We  shall  be  really  sorry  to  lose  her.  We  will  hope, 
however,  to  see  Miss  Wynne  again.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
continue  to  direct  her  studies." 
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"  Thank  you ;  but  my  sister  will  not  return,"  said  Owen, 
coldly. 

"  Then  you  withdraw  them  both  ?" 

"Certainly;  they  are  inseparable." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.  But,  as  your  withdrawal  of  Miss 
Wynne  is  entirely  voluntary  on  your  part,  and  very  much 
against  our  wishes,  we  cannot  undertake  to  refund  the 
money  paid  in  advance  for  the  scholastic  term  just  com- 
menced." 

"  It  will  not  be  required,  madam." 

"  But  in  the  case  of  Miss  Mary,  who  is  removed  at  our 
own  suggestion,  we  are  willing  to  refund." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  necessary." 

"Yes,  sir;  but  in  common  justice " 

"  In  common  justice  you  may  retain  the  whole  of  the 
fees,  madam ;  because,  before  your  visit,  I  had  quite  re- 
solved to  withdraw  both  the  young  ladies  at  once ;  and,  by 
so  doing,  of  course  to  forfeit  the  fees  already  paid." 

"Ah,  that  changes  the  whole  face  of  affairs,"  said  the 
school-mistress,  rising. 

Owen  arose  also,  and  bowed. 

"  I  believe,  then,  that  our  interview  is  at  an  end.  Good- 
afternoon,  Mr.  Wynne." 

"  Good-afternoon,  madam,"  said  Owen,  politely  opening 
the  door  and  holding  it  open  for  her  exit. 

Meanwhile,  Lily  May  had  run  up  into  the  chamber  im- 
mediately over  the  parlor,  that  was  jointly  occupied  by 
herself  and  her  sister. 

On  entering  the  room  she  threw  herself  into  Lily  Gay's 
arms,  and  burst  into  a  fresh  passion  of  tears. 

Lily  Gay,  partly  borne  down  by  her  weight,  drew  her 
down  upon  the  carpet,  and,  clasping  her  lovingly,  began  to 
caress  her  and  to  expostulate  with  her. 

"Now,  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  take  this  so  much  to 
heart,  for  there  is  no  good  cause  to  grieve.  You  haven't 
lost  any  thing  ;  and  you  are  not  going  to  lose  any  thing. 
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Pear  me,  nothing  is  changed  from  what  it  used  to  be  with 
us.  Our  state  is  just  what  it  was.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
relative  position  that  we  -were  before.  A  little  secret,  that 
Owen  knew  before,  has  come  to  your  knowledge  and  mine 
— that  is  all.  As  for  myself — in  the  first  place,  I  can't 
believe  it.  In  the  second  place,  I  can't  realize  it.  And  in 
the  third  place,  I  don't  care  any  thing  about  it.  I  know 
that  we  are  as  dear  to  each  other  as  we  possibly  can  be." 

"  But,  oh !  Lily  Gay,  if  I  am  not  your  sister,  Who  am  I? 
What  am  I?  Miss  Flint  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  sin  and  shame  in  the  secret  of  my  parentage. 
She  said — oh,  how  her  words  burn  in  my  heart ! — she  said 
that  I  was  something  that  it  was  not  fit  for  her  lips  to  speak 
or  the  young  ladies'  ears  to  hear.  Oh,  Lily  Gay,  what  did 
she  mean  ?  What  am  I  that  it  would  soil* a  lady's  lips  to 
speak  or  ears  to  hear  ?"  pleaded  the  poor  girl,  clasping  her 
hands  and  looking  imploringly  into  her  sister's  face. 

"  You  are  the  darling  of  our  hearts  and  eyes,  the  angel 
of  our  house  and  lives  1  What  that  insolent  girl  means,  I 
do  not  know,  and  do  not  wish  to  know,"  replied  Lily  Gay, 
caressing  her  sister. 

"  Owen  promised  to  tell  me  to-night  all  that  he  knows 
about  me,"  said  Lily  May. 

"  Then  it  will  be  something  that  will  contain  no  word 
that  a  saint  might  not  utter  or  an  angel  hear,"  said  Lily 
Gay,  earnestly. 

"  I  know  it,"  assented  the  other. 

Half  an  hour  longer  was  passed  in  sisterly  communion, 
and  then  Lily  Gay  arose  and  began  to  change  her  dress 
for  the  evening ;  for  these  little  refinements  of  domestic 
life  were  always  observed  by  "  the  lilies." 

While  Lily  Gay  was  changing  her  gray  gingham  school- 
dress  for  the  fresh  white  swiss  muslin  of  her  evening  toilet, 
Lily  May,  restless  and  unhappy,  wandered  down  into  tin 
kitchen. 
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Nancy  was  there,  preparing  muffins  for  tea.  No  one 
was  with  her. 

"  Nancy,"  said  the  grieving  girl,  seating  herself  at  the 
side-table,  where  the  old  woman  was  buttering  the  muffins, 
"Nancy,  you  heard  what  Lily  Gay  told  Owen  that  Miss 
Flint  said  of  me,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  who  the  mischief  care  what  she  say  ? — poor 
white  trash  herself,  I  know  she  is  !"  replied  the  old  woman, 
pressing  the  butter-knife  so  hard  upon  the  muffins  that  she 
pressed  it  through  to  the  plate. 

"  Nancy,  did  you  know  I  wasn't  Owen's  sister?" 

"  In  course  I  did  !     What  now  ?" 

"  If  I  am  not  Owen's  sister,  who  am  I,  and  what  am  I  ?" 

"  You're  what  the  Lord  made  you,  honey,  and  no  more 
nor  less  !  And  that  is  enough  for  you  to  know." 

"  Nancy  !  Miss  Flint  said  that  I  was  something  not  fit 
for  her  lips  to  speak  or  the  young  ladies'  ears  to  hear. 
What  did  she  mean  that  I  was,  Nancy  ?" 

"  How  I  know  ?"  replied  the  old  woman,  curtly. 

"  You  do  know,  Nancy.  I  see  that  you  do.  Oh,  tell 
me,  Nancy!"  persisted  Lily  May,  clasping  her  hands  in  the 
earnestness  of  her  entreaty. 

"  Hi !  how  I  gwine  tell  you  ?  'Spose  I  done  read  her 
wicked  thoughts  ?" 

"You  pan  tell  me,  Nancy.  I  am  sure  that  you  can!" 
pleaded  Lily  May. 

"  Well,  I  won't  then !  there !" 

"  Please,  Nancy  !" 

"  Tell  you,  I  won't !" 

"  Please,  Nancy !" 

"  Laws-a-messy  upon  me,  how  persevering  you  are,  to  be 
sure !" 

"  Please,  Nancy  !" 

"  Saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  so  tiresome  ! 
— AY  hat  you  want  me  to  tell  you  for  ?" 

"  That  I  may  know  the  worst  at  once !" 
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"  "Well,  then,  I  ralely  do  'spose  if  I  don't  tell  yon,  you'll 
imaginate  it  a  deal  worse  nor  it  was  1  So  if  you  must  know, 
she  meant  just  this " 

"What,  Nancy?" 

"  \Vhy,  as  you  is  the  child  of  parients  as  never  was 
married." 

Ah  I  what  a  blow  I  In  an  instant  the  blood  rushed  over 
the  face  of  Lily  May,  crimsoning  it  from  forehead  to  throat, 
and  then  receding,  left  it  pale  as  death.  With  a  sudden 
cry  like  one  who  had  received  a  sharp  wound,  she  threw 
her  hands  before  her  face  and  fell  back  in  her  chair. 

"  Now  there  !  Now  there !  So  much  for  'dulging  of  you 
in  your  whim.  But  you  would  have  it.  And  now  see  !" 
exclaimed  Nancy,  gazing  in  dismay  upon  the  effects  of  her 
brief  explanation. 

Lily  May  gave  no  answer,  made  no  motion,  but  sat  stony 
still  and  deathly  silent. 

"  Now  don't  take  on  so!  now  don't,  my  precious!  It  is 
not  your  fault ;  you  are  not  to  blame  ;  and  no  one  thinks 
the  worse  of  you  if  your  mother  did " 

"  Oh,  don't!  don't!"  gasped  the  stricken  girl  in  an  agony 
of  entreaty,  as  she  turned  away  her  head  and  extended  her 
hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  dreaded  blow.  "  Not  another 
word  !  in  mercy  !  in  mercy  !" 

Appalled  by  the  dread  woe  on  the  brow  of  one  so  young 
and  innocent,  Nancy  did  not  attempt  to  utter  another 
syllable;  but  sat  down  and  mentally  groaned  over  the 
effects  of  her  own  communication. 

After  a  little  while  Lily  Ma}'  tottered  to  her  feet,  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  dizxy  and  bewildered,  and  then,  with 
her  chin  dropped  upon  her  breast,  and  one  hand  pressed 
upon  her  brow,  and  the  other  extended  like  that  of  a  blind 
girl  groping  her  way,  she  crept  from  the  kitchen  and  up  the 
back-stairs,  ami  so  through  to  the  one  spare  room,  where 
she  knew  she  would  be  sure  of  solitude.  And  there  she 
sunk  down  upon  the  floor,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  arms, 
in  a  collapse  of  despair,  too  deep  fur  tears,  sighs  or  groans. 
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Do  you  wonder  at  her  ? 

Very  little  knowledge  of  the  evil  that  is  in  this  world 
had  penetrated  the  pure  home  that  sheltered  "  the  Lilies." 
Some,  of  course,  inevitably  had.  Lily  May  had,  indeed, 
vaguely  heard  that  there  was  a  class  of  wretched  women, 
who  haunted  the  streets  and  led  lives  of  mysterious  sin, 
and  died  in  hospitals,  gutters,  or  prisons.  And  whenever 
the  thought  of  these  darkened  and  chilled  her  mind  and 
heart,  she  shrunk  shuddering  away  from  it  in  utter  horror 
and  hopeless  pity,  such  as  one  might  feel  for  the  doomed 
and  lost  souls  in  hell.  But  between  these  miserable 
creatures  and  the  good  women  who  ministered  in  sacred 
homes,  she  guessed  no  intermediate  class.  And  now  in 
being  told  that  she  was  the  child  of  parents  who  had  never 
been  married,  she  seemed  to  hear  her  mother  and  herself 
consigned  to  the  deepest  depths  of  infamy. 

And  so  she  lay,  crushed,  prostrate,  despairing,  without  a 
single  ray  of  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

LILY    MAY'S   WALK. 

Where  the  haters  meet 
In  the  crowded  city's  horrible  street. — Browning. 

MEANWHILE  the  tea-table  was  neatly  arranged  in  the 
pleasant  cottage  parlor.  And  Lily  Gay,  looking  fresh  and 
pretty  in  her  soft  white  muslin  dress  and  blue  ribbons, 
came  down-stairs  and  passed  into  the  garden  to  gather 
the  flowers,  with  which  she  always  adorned  the  table.  Tea- 
roses,  clove-pinks,  cape-jessamines,  verbena,  mignionette 
and  Tieartsease  lent  their  beauty  and  fragrance  to  decorate 
and  cheer  the  evening  meal. 
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When  she  bad  placed  her  flowers  on  the  centre  r,f  the 
table,  she  rang  the  bell  and  directed  Nancy  to  bring  in 
the  tea. 

"But  where  is  "Lily  May  ?"  inquired  Owen. 

"  1  suppose  she  is  up-stairs,  changing  her  dress.  I  dare 
say  she  will  be  down  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

But  when  Xancy  had  brought  in  the  tea,  the  muffins  and 
the  cakes,  and  Lily  Gay  bad  seated  herself  behind  the  urn, 
Owen  placed  bis  bands  on  the  back  of  his  own  chair  and 
said: 

"  Go  and  look  for  her,  dear.  I  shall  not  sit  down  until 
she  comes." 

Very  willing!}'  Lily  Gay  sprang  up  from  her  seat,  and 
went  in  search  of  her  foster  sister.  First  she  went  into 
their  own  chamber,  where  she  fully  expected  to  see  Lily 
Ala}',  standing  before  the  dressing-glass,  putting  the  last 
touches  to  her  toilet.  But  not  seeing  her  there,  she  went 
down-stairs,  into  the  kitchen,  and  into  the  garden.  Failing 
to  find  her  there,  she  returned  up-stairs  aud  sought  her  in 
Owen's  apartment,  in  Nancy's  chamber,  and  at  last  in  the 
spare  room,  where  she  found  Lily  May,  lying  prostrate, 
with  her  arms  thrown  beyond  her  head,  and  her  face  prone 
on  the  carpet. 

Thinking  she  had  fainted  and  fallen  there,  Lily  Gay,  with 
a  cry  of  distress,  ran  to  her,  raised  her  head,  and  gazed 
terror-stricken  into  her  pale,  despairing  but  tearless  face. 

Seeing  then  that  she  was  conscious,  Lily  Gay  exclaimed : 

"Darling!  what  is  the  matter?  Oh,  is  it  this  discovery 
that  has  produced  such  an  effect  upon  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  moaned  Lily  May. 

"  But  why  should  it  ?  How  sensitive  you  are,  pet ! 
There,  don't  mind  it!  Get  up  and  come  into  our  room 
and  let  me  help  you  to  dress  for  tea.  It  is  waiting." 

"  No,  no ;"  wailed  Lily  May. 

"  But  Owen  says  he  will  not  sit  down  without  you.  Come, 
dear  ! — for  Owen's  sake  J" 
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Thus  entreated,  Lily  May,  with  a  tearless  sob,  permitted 
her  sister  to  raise  her  up  and  lead  her  into  l^r  own  room, 
and  sit  her  down  in  a  chair.  In  the  same  spirit  of  docility, 
she  let  her  sister  sponge  her  head  and  face  with  cold  water 
and  comb  and  curl  her  hair,  and  change  her  dress. 

"  And  now  come  down,  darling,  and  try  to  be  cheerful — 
for  Owen's  sake!"  said  Lily  Gay. 

No  stronger  adjunction  than  "for  Owen's  sake"  could 
have  been  addressed  to  Lily  May. 

She  arose,  and  permitted  her  sister  to  straighten  the 
folds  of  her  white  muslin  dress,  and  place  a  lily  in  her  hair, 
and  lead  her  down  to  tea.  As  she  entered  the  parlor  her 
beautiful  face  was  as  white  as  the  lily  that  decked  her  bright 
hair,  and  the  lawn  that  floated  around  her  graceful  form. 

Owen  met  her  at  the  door,  touched  her  forehead  with  his 
lips,  and  led  her  to  a  seat  at  the  table,  saying : 

"  Dear  Lily  May,  grieve  no  more  over  this  revelation. 
When  you  hear  all  I  have  to  tell  you,  you  will  see  how  little 
reason  you  have  to  distress  yourself." 

As  he  spoke,  she  looked  up  and  faintly  smiled,  for  at  his 
words  a  ray  of  hope  shone  into  her  mind.  She  made  an 
effort  to  drink  the  tea  which  Lily  Gay  had  poured  out  for 
her  in  the  prettiest  tea-cup,  and  to  eat  the  inside  slice  of 
the  muffin  that  Owen  had  laid  upon  her  plate.  And  though 
she  did  not  succeed  with  that,  she  did  succeed  in  preserving 
her  calmness  until  the  meal  was  over. 

When  the  service  was  cleared  away,  Owen  ltd  her  to  the 
sofa  and  seated  her  there.  And  then  he  placed  himself  on 
one  side  of  her  and  beckoned  Lily  Gay  to  sit  on  the  other 
side. 

And  thus,  sitting  safely  between  her  adopted  brother  and 
sister,  with  her  hands  each  clasped  in  a  hand  of  theirs, 
Lily  May  heard  as  much  of  the  story  of  her  birth  as  Owen 
could  impart  to  her.  And  that  was  very  little. 

At  first  Lily  May  listened  eagerty  and  hopefully,  in  the 
expectation  of  hearing  something  that  should  set  her 
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morbid  doubts  and  fears  at  rest,  and  soothe  her  wounded 
pride  and  delicacy.  But  as  the  narrative  drew  to  a  close, 
without  affording  her  the  assurance  she  so  intensely  desired, 
her  spirit  sank,  and  her  face  settled  into  the  stony  stillness 
of  despair. 

She  remembered  the  cruel  words  of  Miss  Flint,  that  she, 
Lily  May,  was  something  that  was  not  fit  for  a  young 
huly's  lips  to  speak,  or  ears  to  hear.  And  the  reluctant 
explanation  wrung  from  Nancy  that  this  meant  that  she 
was  the  child  of  parents  who  had  never  been  married.  She 
supposed  that  her  father  and  her  mother  had  cast  her  off 
even  in  her  helpless  infancy  as  a  reproach  and  dishonor  to 
them.  And  that  Owen's  mother  had  taken  her  in,  and 
Owen  and  his  sister  had  borne  all  the  shame  and  degrada- 
tion that  her  presence  brought  in  its  train. 

She  recalled  to  mind  the  insults  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  her  at  the  school,  and  under  which  Lily  Gay  and 
Owen,  as  well  as  herself,  had  suffered. 

And  she  said  in  her  heart : 

"  It  is  not  just  that  they  should  suffer  for  my  sake  what 
even  my  own  father  and  mother  would  not  endure  for  me. 
I  am  something  so  low  that  a  lady's  lips  may  not  utter  or 
a  lady's  ears  hear  what  I  am !  I  am  a  forsaken  child  of 
sin,  a  dishonor  to  the  parents  who  have  cast  me  off,  and  a 
degradation  to  the  dear  friends  who  have  taken  me  in. 
And  yet  heaven  knows  I  am  innocent.  And  by  the  Lord's 
blessing  I  will  keep  innocency  !  And  to  keep  innrcnu-y, 
I  must  not  be  a  party  to  this  great  injustice  that  is  done 
ray  beloved  ones,  by  thrusting  upon  them  a  shame  and 
embarrassment  which  is  none  of  theirs.  No  !  I  must  stral 
aAvay  from  them  and  die  !" 

All  this  was  very  morbid,  of  course.  But  just  remember 
how  inexperienced,  how  delicate,  and  how  sensitive  was 
this  girl;  and  how  insulted,  shocked  and  wounded  she  had 
been. 

While   these   thoughts    and    resolutions   were    passing 
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through  her  mind,  she  was  listening  patiently  and  grate- 
fully to  the  words  of  love  and  comfort  that  were  being 
poured  into  her  ears  by  Owen  and  Lily  Gay. 

At  length,  when  their  usual  hour  for  retirement  had  come 
and  passed,  Lily  Gay  arose  to  break  up  the  group. 

Lily  May  was  slower.  Rising  with  reluctance,  she  bent 
her  head  to  Owen's  lips,  saying : 

"  Good-night,  Owen.  Good-night,  dear  Owen.  What- 
ever should  become  of  me,  in  life  and  in  death,  my  first 
thought  and  my  last  will  be  you." 

He  drew  her  down  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  brow.  And 
she  seized  his  hands  and  covered  them  with  kisses.  And 
the  stony  stillness  that  had  bound  her  features  broke  up 
and  melted  into  a  shower  of  tears  that  fell  like  rain  upon 
the  hands  she  was  caressing.  At  length  she  dropped  them 
and  turned  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Lily  Gay. 

As  they  passed  Nancy's  little  room,  Lily  May  peeped  in 
to  see  if  the  old  woman  was  there.  And  seeing  her,  she 
went  in  and  said  : 

"  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-night,  Nancy  dear." 

"  Hi,  child,  what  make  you  do  that  ?"  inquired  the  old 
woman,  in  surprise. 

"  I  feel  like  doing  it,  Nancy  dear." 

"  How  saft  your  heart  is  to-night,  to  be  sure.  Well, 
good-night.  And  may  the  Father  in  Heaven  preserve  you, 
my  baby !"  said  the  old  woman,  tenderly. 

"  Oh,  Nancy  !  thank  you  !  thank  you  for  that !  Indeed 
I  need  blessing,"  said  Lily  May,  as  she  turned  from  the 
room. 

When  the  girls  had  reached  their  own  chamber,  Lily  Gay 
went  at  once  to  the  dressing-table  and  began  to  take  off  her 
collar,  ribbons  and  other  light  articles  of  apparel 

Lily  May  lighted  a  gas-burner  at  the  corner  of  the  mantel- 
piece, and  sat  down  to  her  writing-desk,  which  stood  im- 
mediately under  it. 

Lily  Gay  turned  around  and  looked  at  her;  but  was  not 
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surprised  at  this,  as  Lily  May  had  lately  taken  to  writing 
stories,  essays  and  poetry,  and  frequently  devoted  an  hour 
or  two  to  such  literary  compositions  before  retiring. 

"Are  you  going  to  write  this  evening,  Lily  May?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Will  3'ou  write  long  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Is  it  your  story  or  your  poem,  which  ?" 

"  It  is  my  story." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  you  will  write  until  the  lovers  are 
married." 

"  Not  quite  so  long  as  that." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  For  I  want  to  hug  you  up  and 
comfort  you,"  said  Lily  Gay.  And  she  made  haste,  un- 
dressed herself,  said  her  private  prayers  and  went  to  bed  ; 
but  not  to  sleep. 

With  the  cover  drawn  up  lightly  under  her  chin,  and  her 
eyes  wide  open,  she  lay  there  and  watched  Lily  May,  who 
sat  at  her  desk  writing,  meditating,  and  then  writing  again. 
She  watched  her  a  full  hour. 

And  then  the  little  fancy  clock  on  the  chimney-piece 
struck  eleven. 

And  she  heard  Owen  come  up-stairs  and  go  into  his  room. 

Lily  May  heard  him  also ;  for  she  dropped  her  pen  and 
listened  until  all  was  silent  in  his  chamber.  Then  she  re- 
sumed her  task. 

"  Lily  May,  darling,  when  are  you  coming  to  bed  ?"  asked 
Lily  Gay. 

"  Why,  are  you  not  asleep  yet  ?"  inquired  Lily  May. 

"  No,  nor  I  don't  mean  to  go  to  sleep  until  you  come  to 
bed.  So  please  to  take  that  into  consideration  and  reflect 
that  it  is  not  only  your  own  health  that  you  are  ruining  by 
late  hours,  but  mine  also." 

"  1  shall  not  be  long  now,"  said  Lily  May,  going  on  with 
her  writing. 
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And  Lily  Gay,  with  the  cover  clutched  tightly  under  her 
chin,  lay  and  watched  the  writer,  witli  eyes  that  grew  big- 
ger and  wilder  every  instant.  She  watched  her  still  another 
hour ;  and  then  the  little  clock  struck  twelve. 

"  Lily  May,  do  come  to  bed!"  she  pleaded. 

"  I  am  coming  now,  dear.  .  I  have  just  done,"  said  the 
midnight  toiler. 

And  Lily  May  put  what  she  had  written  into  her  desk, 
and  then  got  up  and  quickly  undressed  and  said  her  prayers 
and  went  to  bed. 

Some  instinct  that  she  herself  could  not  have  explained 
led  Lily  Gay  to  clasp  her  arms  tightly  around  the  waist  of 
Lily  May,  and  hold  her  so  until  she  (Lily  Gay)  went  to 
sleep.  And  this  was  not  until  the  clock  struck  one. 

Then  Lily  May,  whose  weary  eyes  had  not  closed  for  an 
instant,  tried  gently  to  unclasp  the  arm  of  her  companion 
and  free  herself  from  their  embrace. 

But  on  the  first  motion,  Lily  Gay,  without  waking,  started 
nervousty  and  tightened  her  hold  like  a  vice. 

A'ery  patiently  Lily  May  composed  herself  and  waited 
until  her  bed-fellow  seemed  in  a  deep  sleep.  Then  once 
again  she  tried  to  free  herself;  but  with  no  better  success  ; 
for  Lily  Gay  tightened  her  clasp  and  clasped  her  like  a  fetter. 

Lily  May  lay  patiently,  making  at  intervals  fruitless 
attempts  to  free  herself,  until  near  day,  when  at  length  Lily 
Gay  sank  from  slumber  into  the  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
that  is  only  the  result  of  a  long  night-watch  or  great  fatigue. 

Then  very  gently  Lily  May  loosened  her  companion's 
clasp  and  very  cautiously  she  slipped  from  their  embrace 
and  got  out  of  bed.  Tipping  in  her  stocking  feet,  she 
crossed  the  room,  raised  the  gas,  opened  her  writing-desk, 
took  from  it  the  manuscript  she  had  been  engaged  upon 
that  night,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  letter, —  folded,  en- 
veloped, sealed  and  directed  it,  and  then  put  it  in  the  pocket 
of  her  gray  gingham  dress.  Then  she  lowered  the  gas 
again  and  tipped  about  the  room  in  her  stocking  feet, 
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gathering  together  a  few  necessary  articles  of  apparel  and 
packing  them,  with  comb,  brush,  soap  and  napkin,  into  a 
leather  hand-bag. 

Then  she  dressed  herself  in  the  gray  gingham  dress,  and 
black  silk  mantle,  and  straw  bonnet.  Then  she  went  and 
gazed  long  and  fixedly  on  Lily  Gay,  and  stooped  and 
pressed  the  lightest  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

Then  she  took  up  her  bag  and  passed  softly  from  the 
room.  At  the  door  of  Owen's  chamber  she  stooped  and 
knelt  down  for  a  moment ;  and  the  tears  that  had  been 
frozen  in  their  sockets  for  so  many  hours  broke  forth,  and 
she  wept  abundantly,  though  silently. 

"  You  will  grieve  for  me — I  know  you  will  !  But  I  can- 
not stop  for  that.  It  is  better  that  you  should  grieve  for 
me  than  blush  for  me  !"  she  murmured,  as  she  arose  and 
hurried  down  stairs. 

She  went  softly  into  the  parlor,  opened  a  little  writing- 
desk  that  was  common  to  the  use  of  Owen,  Lily  Gay  and 
herself,  and  put  the  letter  she  had  prepared  into  it. 

Finally  she  opened  the  front  door  and  passed  out. 

On  the  porch  she  stopped  an  instant,  clasped  her  hands 
in  an  agony  of  parting  grief,  then  murmured: 

"  It  is  for  their  honor,  if  not  for  their  peace.  I  know 
that  honor  must  never  be  sacrificed  for  peace.  I  know  not 
where  I  go,  nor  does  it  matter,  so  that  I  go  from  here.  I 
know  not  what  will  be  my  fate,  nor  does  that  matter  cither, 
so  that  the  home  of  Owen  and  Lily  Gay  will  be  freed  from 
reproach  for  the  presence  of  one  who  is  something  that  a 
lad^  's  lips  cannot  name,  nor  a  lady's  ears  hear  !'" 

Ah!  how  those  cruel  words  of  Julia  Flint  rankled  in  her 
heart ! 

Repeating  them  as  if  to  give  herself  courage  for  her 
flight,  she  opened  the  little  gate,  and  hurried  away  without 
ever  looking  behind. 

She  went  towards  the  ferry,  with  the  vague  idea  that 
fghe  would  cross  the  river  and  lose  herself  in  the  crowds  of 
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the  city.  At  another  time  she  would  have  been  afraid  of 
being  alone  in  the  city  ;  but  not  now ;  for  now  she  was 
only  afraid  of  being  followed,  and  found,  and  taken  back 
to  her  home. 

Ah !  she  knew  that  Owen  and  Lily  Gay  would  suffer 
bitter  sorrow  for  her  loss ;  but  she  reasoned  that  sorrow 
was  better  than  shame ;  and  that  if  she  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing away  from  them,  their  sorrow  would  be  temporary ; 
whereas,  if  she  returned  to  them,  the  shame  of  her  presence 
would  be  lasting. 

She  reasoned  from  false  premises,  of  course,  but  without 
knowing  that  she  did  so.  In  leaving  the  protection  of  her 
best  friends,  and  inflicting  on  them  the  most  poignant 
anguish,  she  was  doing  very  wrong ;  but  she  was  doing  it 
in  the  most  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  doing  right.  Delicate, 
sensitive,  and  shocked  and  wounded  to  the  quick,  Lily 
May  was  scarcely  in  a  condition  of  mind  or  body  to  think 
or  act  for  herself. 

In  this  mood  she  reached  the  ferry. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  she  stepped  upon  the  boat 
among  the  crowds  that  were  pouring  on  to  it. 

As  the  boat  left  the  pier  she  stood  like  one  in  a  dream 
looking  over  the  side  into  the  river. 

As  she  looked,  the  temptation  that  comes  once  at  least 
in  the  life  of  every  unfortunate  one,  came  to  her.  But  she 
put  it  a* 'ay  from  her. 

"No.  lot  that,"  she  murmured.  "  I  will  live,  no  matter 
what  I  may  suffer,  until  He  who  gave  me  life  shall  give 
me  the  peace  of  death." 

When  the  boat  touched  the  other  pier  she  went  on  shore. 
And  still  like  one  in  a  dream  she  wandered  on  unknowing 
whither  wlie  went.  If  her  half-stunned  reason  ever  sug- 
gested the  question,  she  answered — that  she  did  not  know, 
and  that  i«,  «lid  not  matter ;  that  when  she  was  tired  she 
would  stf.Q :  and  when  worn-out,  perhaps  she  would  die. 

So  slip  "'.jadered  into  Broadway,  and  up  its  long,  busy. 
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crowded  side-walk.  She  looked  up  in  languid  curiosity  at 
the  windows,  and  thought,  but  vaguely,  how  safe  and 
happy  were  all  the  people  In-hind  them,  who  had  homes 
and  relatives  who  were  not  ashamed  to  own  them. 

All  the  forenoon  she  wandered  on,  traversing  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  Broadway,  and  theii  straying  into  one  of 
the  newly-opened  avenues. 

By  mid-day,  from  unusual  watching,  fasting  and  walk- 
ing, she  had  become  much  exhausted.  Faint  and  thirsty, 
she  entered  a  confectioner's  shop  and  asked  for  a  cup  of 
tea.  And  she  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tea-tables  in  the 
back  shop  while  it  was  being  prepared  for  her. 

Nature  is  very  good  to  the  innocent  young ;  and  in  due 
season,  despite  of  sorrow  and  terror,  gives  the  desire  for 
food  and  rest. 

When  Lily  May  had  drunk  one  cup  of  tea,  she  felt  that 
she  could  eat  a  muffin.  And  she  asked  for  one.  It  was 
brought  to  her,  hot  and  nicely  buttered,  and  accompanied 
by  a  second  cup  of  tea. 

Lily  May  lingered  over  her  light  luncheon  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  rose  refreshed  and  prepared  to  resume  her 
wanderings.  The  tea  had  cleared  her  head,  steadied  her 
nerves,  and  raised  her  spirits.  In  this  better  state,  the 
thought  that  she  need  not  perish  yet,  that  she  might  make 
her  own  living,  occurred  to  her. 

When  she  stopped  at  the  counter  to  pay  for  what  she 
had  had,  she  asked  the  woman  that  was  in  attendant 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  one  who  wants  a  seam- 
stress in  the  house  ?" 

"  Dear,  yes.  There's  a  customer  of  ours,  a  Mrs.  Sparr, 
who  lives  near  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Seventy- 
first  street,  who  was  asking  me  to  find  one  for  her  the  other 
day.  If  you're  fit  for  the  situation  you  might  get  it." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  try.  Please  put  the  name  and 
address  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  I  will  take  it  and 
call  there." 
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The  shop-woman  complied  with  this  request,  and  Lily 
M:'.y  once  more  proi)ared  to  start. 

"  Is  it  far  from  this  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  A  good  bit— a  couple  o'  mile,  I  should  think." 

"  Which  way  ought  I  to  go,  please  ?" 

The  woman  came  to  the  door  and  pointed  out  the  direc- 
tion. 

It  wa^  vnry  intricate;  but  Lily  May  tried  to  understand, 
and  then  thanked  the  woman  and  resumed  her  walk. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  found  her  way  from  Eighth 
Avenue,  where  she  had  taken  her  lunch,  to  Third  Avenue, 
where  the  lady  with  whom  she  Avas  going  to  seek  service 
lived.  One  great  difficulty  with  Lily  May  was  the  bewil- 
dering irregularity  of  the  streets  and  avenues,  and  the 
perpetual  turning-up  of  Broadway  where  it  was  least 
expected.  And  another  difficulty  was  her  excessive 
delicacy,  which  prevented  her  from  making  inquiries  of  the 
street  passengers. 

So  at  length  it  was  sunset  before  Lily  May  was  sure  that 
she  was  at  length  on  Third  Avenue  walking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sevent3r-first  street.  As  the  sky  darkened  not  only 
with  approaching  night  but  with  an  impending  storm,  she 
grew  frightened ;  though  more  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
horrible  night  streets  than  of  the  warring  elements.  She 
hurried  on  as  fast  as  her  weary  limbs  would  take  her. 

"  Oh,  I  wonder  if  the  lady  will  take  me  ;  and  if  she  will 
let  me  sleep  in  her  house  to-night  I  If  she  will,  I  shall  be 
safe  !  But  if  she  won't,  what  will  become  of  me  ? — oh,  what 
will  become  of  me?" 

And  then  she  clasped  her  trembling  hands  and  praj'ed: 

"  Oh,  Father  in  Heaven,  if  I  have  been  wrong,  forgive 
me  and  set  me  right.  And,  oh,  protect  me  from  evil,  for  I 
have  none  to  look  to  now  but  only  Thee  ! — for  thy  dear 
Son's  sake !" 

On  and  on  she  went,  while  it  grew  darker  and  darker. 

"  What  street  is  that  ?"  she  at  length  asked  of  an  old 
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woman  who   looked  a  little  like    Nancy,  and  upon  that 
account  inspired  har  with  courage. 

"  Eh,  honey,  that  be  Seventy-first  street.  And  thee 
better  make  haste  or  thee'll  be  caught  in  the  storm." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Lily  Ma}-,  hurrying  to  the 
corner,  where  she  saw  a  respectable-looking  policeman, 
and  inquiring : 

"  Can  you  tell  me  in  which  of  these  houses  Mrs.  Henry 
Sparr  lives  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  that  white  stone  house  ;  but  there  is  no  one  at 
home  now.  The  family  left  yesterday  in  the  steamer  for 
Pairopc,  and  the  house  is  shut  up  !"  replied  the  policeman. 

Lily  May  stared  in  disma}'  for  an  instant,  and  then  tot- 
tered and  caught  at  the  iron  railing  of  a  portico  for 
support. 

Mistaking  her  character  and  condition,  and  especially 
the  cause  of  her  feeling,  the  policeman  advanced  toward 
her. 

Seeing  his  movement,  Lily  May  was  seized  with  terror 
that  lent  a  momentary  strength  to  her  frame,  and  she 
sprang  up  and  away  like  a  fawn,  losing  herself  in  the 
streets. 

On  and  on  she  went,  while  darker  and  darker  it  grew. 

M titterings  of  thunder  were  heard  in  the  air,  and  drops 
of  rain  began  to  fall.  Lily  May  was  now  in  an  open  part 
of  the  suburbs,  and  her  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
could  faintly  discern  objects.  She  saw  on  her  right  hand 
a  detached  villa,  standing  in  its  own  small  lot  of  shrub- 
beries. It  looked  dark  and  empty,  as  if  the  people  of  that 
house  also  had  gone  to  Europe,  or  somewhere,  and  the 
house  was  shut  up.  But  there  was  a  covered  portico  over 
the  front  door  that  promised  shelter.  And  r.s  the  rain  \\  us 
now  beginning  to  fall  faster,  Lily  May,  frightened,  tired, 
and  withal  sleepy,  opened  the  iron  gate,  and  went  into  the 
small  yard,  and  up  the  marble  slepstothe  covered  portico 
She  had  scarcely  .sal  down  when  sleep,  like  an  angel's 
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wing,  overshadowed  her  and  soothed  her  into  oblivion 
aucl  rest. 

Sleep  on,  poor  weary  dove,  for  you  have  found  your 
nest. 

The  house  was  not  uninhabited,  as  Lily  May  had  judged  ; 
for  presently  a  carriage  drew  up  before  the  door  and  a 
lady  and  gentleman  alighted  and  hurried  in  out  of  the 
rain.  But  the  first  object  that  met  their  eyes  was  Lily 
May  asleep  on  their  threshold. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

NAMELESS  AND  HOMELESS. 

Oh,  it  was  pitiful— 
In  a  whole  cityful, 
Home  she  had  none  ! — Hood. 

"WHY,  what  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  bending 
over  the  sleeping  beauty. 

"  It  is  a  lost  child,  I  think.  Do  ring  the  bell,  Arthur 
dear,  and  tell  Lemuel  to  bring  a  light  here,"  said  the  lady, 
kneeling  down  beside  the  fair  sleeper. 

The  gentleman  rang  a  peal  that  presently  brought  a 
man-servant  to  the  door. 

"  Fetch  a  candle  here  immediately,  Lemuel.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  improper  person  asleep,  or  ill,  or  something 
•worse,  upon  the  porch,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  Arthur  !  '  an  improper  person  !'  Way,  she  is  a 
mere  child,  with  a  baby's  face  !  Look  at  her !  She  has 
cried  herself  to  sleep  like  an  infant,  and  the  tear-drops  are 
still  hanging  on  her  eyelashes,  poor  darling  !"  said  the 
lady,  tenderly  pushing  back  the  damp  brown  curls  from 
Lily  May's  pearly  forehead,  and  gazing  attentively  at  her. 

"Ah,  Gladys,  love,  you  are  a  very  credulous  little  woman  ! 
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Hut  don't  yon  know,  when  Satan  wished  to  pain  an  entrance 
into  Paradise,  he  took  the  form  of  the  youngest  and  lair- 
e-t  angel  in  Heaven  ?" 

"  I  hit  look  at  her.  Arthur — do  look  at  her;  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  you  change  your  opinion,"  said 
Gladys. 

And  as  Lemuel  now  appeared  with  the  light,  Arthur 
took  it  from  his  hand,  and  stooped  down  to  take  a  nearer 
and  a  clearer  view  of  the  stranger. 

The  light  showed  him  a  slight  girlish  form,  a  fair,  child- 
ish face,  brown  curls,  brown  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  white 
forehead,  delicate  nose,  pouting  lips — the  expression  that 
of  an  infant  who  had  cried  itself  to  sleep,  but  was  sleeping 
in  perfect  peace,  watched  by  angels.  For  the  rest  the 
dress,  plain  and  simple  as  it  was,  bore  testimony  that  the 
wearer  belonged  to  a  refined  class  of  society. 

Meantime  the  rain  poured  down,  but  they  were  all 
sheltered  from  it. 

"  It  is  some  school-girl  who  has  probably  lost  her  way 
in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  who  has  been  caught  in  the 
storm,  and  has  come  in  here  for  shelter  and  fallen  asleep," 
said  Arthur,  gazing  with  growing  interest  upon  the  beauti- 
ful, pale,  tear-sprinkled  face  of  the  sleeper. 

"  How  soundly  she  sleeps  !  she  must  have  been  quite  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,"  said  Gladys,  putting  her  arms  under 
the  light  form  and  attempting  to  raise  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  love  ?"  inquired  Arthur. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  her  into  the  house." 

"  You  cannot.     Let  Lemuel  carry  her." 

"No,  Arthur,  no.  You  may  carry  her  if  you  like;  but 
if  you  do  not  like,  I  will,"  said  Gladys,  earnestly. 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  carry  her  myself,"  said  Arthur,  smil- 
ing and  lifting  the  light  burden  of  the  girl's  form  as  easily 
as  he  could  have  lifted  an  infant. 

"And,  Lemuel,  you  may  go  to  the  gate  and  tell  Robert 
that  he  needn't  put  the  horses  up  yet,  but  to  let  them  stand 
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and  cover  them  with  their  water-proofs.  They  will  be 
wanted  in  an  hour  or  two,"  said  Gladys.  Then  turning  to 
her  husband,  she  addod  : 

"  You  know,  dear,  we  will  give  this  child  her  supper,  and 
find  out  where  she  lives,  and  send  her  home  safe  in  the 
carriage." 

"Quite  right,  love,"  replied  Arthur,  as  he  walked  before 
his  wife,  and  bore  the  young  girl  into  the  lighted  drawing- 
room,  and  seated  her  in  an  easy-chair. 

As  soon  as  she  was  thus  placed,  Lily  May  awoke.  At 
first  she  was  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  light,  and  bewildered 
by  the  new  scene  in  which  she  found  herself. 

Remember  that  this  sleep  from  which  she  had  just 
awakened  was  the  first  she  had  had  since  that  revelation 
which  had  nearly  shaken  her  reason  from  its  seat.  It  had 
been  a  sleep  of  perfect  oblivion.  And  the  awakening  was 
all  confusion.  She  felt  a  vague  oppression  of  her  spirits, 
and  aching  of  her  heart ;  an  undefined  consciousness  that 
some  crushing  calamity  had  fallen  upon  her,  revolutionized 
her  life,  taken  from  her  home,  friends,  peace  and  safety, 
and  left  her  utterly  desolate.  But  what  this  calamity  was, 
or  when  or  how  it  happened,  she  could  not  at  once  recol- 
lect. So  she  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  closed  her  eyes  to 
shut  out  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  shaded  them  with 
her  hand. 

Gladys  and  Arthur,  standing  on  each  side  of  her  chair, 
watched  her  in  silence. 

At  length  Gladys,  bending  over  her,  gently  inquired: 

"  You  were  caught  out  in  the  storm,  were  you  not,  my 
.lear?" 

"  Was  I  ?"  faiutty  inquired  the  girl,  in  her  turn,  as  she 
slowly  rubbed  her  forehead,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

"  Yes.  Was  not  that  the  reason  you  came  upon  the 
porch  ?" 

The  girl  did  not  reply,  or  open  her  eyes,  but  continued 
.'•lowly  to  rub  her  forehead. 
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"  Did  you  not  come  on  our  porch  to  take  shelter  from 
the  storm?"  repeated  Gladys. 

"  I — don't  quite  know.  I — am  trying  to  think,"  replied 
Lily  May,  hesitatingly. 

Gladys  and  Arthur  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  each  other, 
in  dismay. 

"  Insane!"  murmured  Arthur. 

"Indeed,  I  am  afraid  so,"  whispered  Gladys.  "But 
how  came  she  on  our  door-step  ?" 

"  Left  her  home,  or  escaped  from  some  lunatic  asylum." 

"  Poor,  poor  child  !" 

While  the  lady  and  gentleman  thus  commented  upon 
their  strange  guest,  Lily  Ma}-,  with  her  eyes  closed  against 
the  present  scene,  dived  deeply  down  into  the  darkness  of 
her  own  mind,  to  explore  the  past,  and  discover  the  nature 
of  that  weight  which  so  heavily  oppressed  her  heart. 
Slowly,  slowly  came  at  her  call  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty-six  hours.  The  last  came  first :  the  terrible  night- 
walk  through  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  how  she  came 
to  be  there ;  her  flight  from  home,  and  why  she  fled ;  the 
humiliating  secret  told  her  by  Nancy,  and  the  open  affront 
put  upon  her  by  Miss  Flint.  All  these  events  came  out 
clearly  from  the  darkness,  and  Lily  May  remembered  all. 
She  rightly  judged  now  that  she  had  been  found  sleeping 
on  the  threshold  where  she  had  taken  shelter  from  the 
storm,  and  that  she  had  been  brought  into  the  hquse. 
Having  arrived  at  this  solution  of  her  perplexities,  she  «.lid 
not  at  once  open  her  eyes,  but  sat  shading  them  with  her 
hand,  quite  still  and  silent,  as  if  afraid  to  move  or  speak. 

"  I  must  question  her ;  I  must  find  out  the  extent  of  her 
mania,"  whispered  Gladys.  Then  bending  over  Lily  Ma}', 
she  gently  inquired : 

"  My  dear,  do  you  know  how  you  came  to  be  found  at 
our  door?" 

Lily  May  opened  her  eyes  to  look  at  the  speaker,  but 
closed  them  almost  immediately,  and  frowned,  and  shaded 
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her  brows  with  her  hand,  as  if  half-blinded  by  the  dazzling 
light.  In  truth,  the  trials  of  the  last  few  hours  had  affected 
her  nerves  with  excessive  irritability,  so  that  every  sense 
was  morbidly  acute  and  sensitive. 

"  Lower  the  gas,  dear! — lower,  lower  still — there — so," 
said  Gladys,  while  her  husband  reduced  the  brilliant  illumi- 
nation to  a  subdued  light. 

"  Will  you  look  at  me  now,  dear,  and  tell  me  how  you 
came  upon  our  threshold  ?  Were  you  caught  out  in  the 
storm  ?"  inquired  Gladys,  taking  one  of  her  hands  tenderly. 

"Yes,  yes,  madam,"  answered  Lily  May,  clearly,  but 
slowly,  like  one  trying  to  collect  herself,  "  I  was  in  the 
streets — alone  and  frightened — and  overtaken  by  night  and 
by  the  rain.  And  I  saw  this  house — it  was  dark  and  I 
thought  it  was  uninhabited — and  so  I  came  under  the  cov- 
ered porch  for  shelter.  I  was  very  much  fatigued  and  I 
fell  asleep — very  sound  asleep,  I  think — for  when  I  woke 
up  I  was  confused  and  couldn't  recollect  myself.  And  that 
was  the  reason,  madam,  why  I  did  not  at  once  reply  to 
your  question.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

On  hearing  their  guest  speak  thus  collectedly,  Gladys 
and  Arthur  exchanged  looks  of  congratulation  ;  and  both 
at  the  same  time  murmured,  in  nearly  inaudible  tones  : 

"Not  insane!" 

Then  Gladys,  pressing  the  hand  of  her  guest,  said : 

"  Your  apology  was  quite  uncalled  for,  my  dear.  I  can 
understand  your  perplexity.  I  am  glad  you  took  shelter 
with  us ;  for  after  you  have  rested  and  have  had  tea,  we 
can  very  conveniently  send  you  home,  and  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  your  friends." 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  effect  of  these  kindly-meant 
words  on  Lily  May. 

"Oh,  please,  please "  she  said,  putting  her  hands  to- 
gether like  a  little  child  at  prayer,  and  turning  deadly  pale, 
and  raising  her  eyes  imploringly  to  the  face  of  the  speaker. 
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"Please  what,  my  dear?  Don't  be  afraid!  Nothing 
shall  hurt  you.  Please  what?" 

"  Please  don't  send  me  away  to-night !  Please  don't ! 
It  isn't  that  I  mind  being  out  in  the  rain  so  much!  But  I 
am  so  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  out  in  the  streets  alone 
at  night!  Please  don't  send  me  away  to-night!  Let  me 
stay  this  one  night  under  your  roof.  I  don't  mind  where 
it  is  !  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  hall,  or  any  place,  so  it  is 
safe  !  Only  let  me  sta}'  to-night,  this  one  night  !  and  to- 
morrow I  will  go  away,  and  will  not  trouble  you  any  more." 

"  Certainly,  yon  shall  stay  here,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so, 
my  dear;  but  you  must  tell  me  who  your  friends  are,  and 
where  they  live,  so  that  I  may  send  to  them  and  relieve 
the  anxietj'  which  they  must  fool  on  your  account.  Tell 
me  who  they  are  and  where  they  live,  my  dear,"  said 
Gladys. 

I5ut  Lily  May  clasped  her  hands,  lifted  her  eyes  implor- 
ingl}',  deprecatingly,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  so  much,  my  dear?" 

"  I  have  no "  friends,  Lily  May.  in  her  desolation, 

was  about  to  add ;  but  she  remembered  what  devoted 
friends  were  hers,  and  paused. 

"You  have  no — what,  my  dear?"  questioned  Gladys. 

"I  have  no  home,"  said  Lily  May,  dropping  her  face  into 
her  hands  and  weeping. 

"  Xo  home  !  Have  you,  then,  been  turned  from  your 
home,  unhappy  child  ?"  inquired  Gladys,  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
rowful wonder. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ;  no  one  in  the  dear  home  I  left  would 
ever  have  sent  me  away  ;  no,  no  matter  what  shswne  I  may 
have  brought  upon  them!  And  they  are  grieving— they 
are  grie — grieving  after  me  now  !"  cried  Lily  May,  no 
longer  able  to  control  herself,  but  bursting  into  passionate 
sobs  and  tears. 

"Then  you  ran  away  from  your  home,"  said  Gladys,  in  a 
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grave  and  mournful  voice ;  for  the  words  and  actions  of 
Lily  May  were  entirely  misunderstood. 

Lily  May  felt  the  unspoken  reproach,  and  lifted  her  pale 
and  tearful  face,  and  with  a  certain  meek  dignity  answered : 

"  Madam,  I  am  a  good  girl,  and  it  is  because  I  am  so 
that  I  have  left  my  home." 

"  I  do  not  understand  that.  Explain  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Glactys,  in  a  softened  tone. 

"I  cannot !  I  cannot !  Oh,  forgive  me!  but  I  cannot!" 
cried  Lily  May. 

"Dearest,  this  is  very  strange,"  said  Gladys,  turning  to 
her  husband. 

"  It  is,  my  love.  But — I  have  been  watching  the 'face  of 
that  young  girl,  and  I  believe  that  she  is  telling  the  truth." 

"  I  believe  so,  too.  But — she  has  left  her  home  and  can- 
not tell  why.  It  is  inexplicable  !" 

"  D.ear  wife,  in  this  world  of  diverse  wickedness,  there 
may  be  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  would  make  it 
proper  for  a  young  girl  to  fly  from  her  home,  and  painful 
for  her  to  explain  the  reason,"  said  Arthur. 

"Oh,  may  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,  for  saying  that  !  It  is 
true  in  my  case  1"  said  Lily  May,  in  fervent  gratitude, 
taking  Arthur's  hand  and  raising  it  as  if  she  would  have 
pressed  it  to  her  lips ;  but  dropping  it  without  doing  so. 
The  first  instinct  was  right — it  was  her  father's  hand  The 
after-thought  was  wrong,  but  it  governed  the  action,  as  it 
general!}7  does. 

"  You  were  driven  from  your  home  then  by  some  wicked- 
ness within  it  ?"  said  Arthur. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  eagerly  and  passionately  answered 
Lily  May — "  there  is  no  wickedness  in  m'y  beloved  home  ! 
Angels  dwell  there  and  saints.  Ah,  3res,  they  do,  if  ever 
they  wore  the  human  form  or  dwelt  in  human  habitations. 
But  there  was  wickedness  behind  my  life,  and  around  my 
home  and  in  my  destiny.  Oh,  this  much  will  I  tell  you  ! 
It  was  from  the  dear  love  of  my  home  and  those  who  dwelt 

30 
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within  it  that  I  left  it  this  morning,  and  left  it  forever, 
praying  the  Lord's  eternal  blessings  on  it  !" 

"  It  is  all  very  inexplicable  !''  said  Glac^-s.  "  But  what- 
ever the  m}rstery  is,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  what  you  assert 
yourself  to  be — a  good  girl.  And  as  such  I  bid  you  wel- 
come to  our  house.  Beat  peace;  you  shall  not  go  away, 
either  to-night  or  to-morrow,  or  any  day  until  you  please  to 
go,  and  I  know  that  you  go  to  a  home  of  goodness  and 
safety." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  Oh,  bless  you  !"  fervently  exclaimed 
Lily  May,  seizing  the  hand  of  the  lady  and  pressing  it  to 
her  lips  and  to  her  heart. 

"  And  now,  poor  child,  will  you  not  let  me  write  a  note 
and  send  to  your  friends  to  relieve  them  of  the  intense 
anxiety  they  must  suffer  for  your  sake?''  said  Gladys, 
gently. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ;  it  would  only  bring  them  here,  and  they 
would  take  me  back,  and  I  must  not  go !  I  must  stay  away 
from  them  forever,  for  their  sakes  !  their  own  dear  sakes  I 
Oh!  I  know  that  they  are  suffering  great  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress !  but  I  cannot  help  that.  Sorrow  is  better  than 
shame !" 

"  So  it  is ;  but  what  shame  has  to  do  with  one  so  young 
and  sweet  and  pure  as  you  certainly  are,  is  a  mystery  to 
me,"  said  Gladys. 

"  Let  it  remain  so,  dear  lady,"  replied  Lily  May. 

"  Have  you  a  father?"  inquired  Arthur. 

"I  never  knew  my  father,"  replied  Lily  May,  in  a  lovp 
voico. 

"  Died  perhaps  while  you  were  still  an  infant  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  repeated  Lily  May,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
voice. 

Arthur  gazed  at  her  so  wistfully  that  she  dropped  her 
eyes.  And  then  he  became  conscious  that  he  was  giving 
her  pain,  and  he  turned  away. 
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"  Have  you  a  mother,  dear  child  ?"  inquired  Gladys,  ten- 
derly taking  her  hand. 

"  The  only  mother  that  I  ever  knew  died  when  I  was  less 
than  three  years  old.  She  was  not  my  real  mother;  but 
she  was  a  saint  on  earth  and  she  is  an  angel  in  heaven," 
said  Lily  May. 

"Have  you  brothers  or  sisters,  dear?"  farther-  inquired 
the  lady. 

"None  of  my  own;  but  the  son  and  daughter  of  that 
sweet  woman  who  was  a  mother  to  me  are  as  dear  to  my 
heart  as  if  they  were  my  brother  and  sister — and  dearer, 
too,  I  think." 

"  Is  it  their  home  that  you  have  left,  my  child  ?" 

Lily  May  nodded  her  head  and  sobbed. 

Gladys  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her  brown  curls  and  in- 
quired : 

"  What  is  their  name  ?" 

Lily  May  looked  up  piteously. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  "  when  an  Arab  receives  a  poor  wan- 
derer in  his  tent,  he  succors  him  without  ever  asking  him 
his  lineage.  He  may  be  the  enemy  of  his  tribe,  but  he 
comes  and  goes  unquestioned." 

"You  are  answered,  my  dear,"  gravely  spoke  Arthur. 

"  At  least  tell  me  your  own  name,  that  I  may  know  what 
to  call  3"ou,"  persisted  Gladys,  who  seemed  to  feel  instinct- 
ively that  she  had  a  right  to  question  this  fair  girl. 

"  I  have  no  name  to  which  I  have  any  right  except  the 
name  that  was  given  me  in  baptism — Mary." 

"  Mary  !  it  is  a  pretty  name,  but  a  very  common  one  ; 
though  it  can  never  seem  common-place  to  me.  I  had  a 
dear  little  child  called  Mary — the  only  child  I  ever  had. 
Her  little  grave  is  far  away  from  this  ;  but  if  she  had  lived 
she  would  have  been  just  about  your  age  now." 

While  Gladys  spoke,  Lily  May  forgot  her  own  sorrows  in 
the  sympathy  she  felt  for  the  lady. 

"  I  am  sorry  your  little  baby  died.     Its  death  must  have 
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been  a  great  grief  to  you.  But  it  is  an  angel  in  Heaven ,  you 
know ;  and  you  will  meet  it  there  to  be  parted  from  it  never 
more,"  she  said,  in  the  tenderest  tones  of  pity. 

"You  feel  for  me,  poor  child.  You  who  have  so  many 
sorrows  of  your  own.  You  who  have  no  home  and  no 
name,"  said  Gladys,  stooping  and  kissing  her.  Then  turn- 
ing to  her  husband,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  whis- 
pered : 

"  Oh,  dearest,  we  must  shelter  and  protect  this  poor  girl. 
She  is  just  the  age  our  own  dear  child  would  have  been  if 
she  had  lived.  And  suppose  she  had  lived  and  come  to 
this.  As  indeed  she  might  have  done  had  Mrs.  Llewellyn's 
schemes  succeeded.  For  our  dear  lost  child's  sake,  we  must 
be  good  to  this  girl." 

"Do  just  as  you  please,  my  own  dear  wife,  and  3Tou  will 
be  sure  to  do  right,"  answered  Arthur,  in  the  same  low 
tone,  which  was  inaudible  to  the  subject  of  their  interest. 

Gladys,  without  leaving  the  drawing-room,  laid  off  her 
bonnet  and  mantle,  and  then  rang  the  bell. 

The  footman  answered  it. 

"  Send  my  maid  here,  Lemuel,  and  serve  supper,"  was  the 
order  the  lady  gave. 

Lemuel  bowed  and  left  the  room,  which  was  soon  entered 
by  the  trim  lady's-maid. 

Gladys  with  her  own  tender  hands  removed  the  mantle 
of  Lily  May  and  picked  up  her  bonnet.  Laying  them 
beside  her  own  on  the  table,  she  said  : 

"  Take  these  things  up-stairs,  and  put  them  away,  Bessy, 
and  have  the  rose-chamber  prepared  for  this  young  lady. 
She  remains  with  us  for  the  present." 

Bessy  laid  the  mantles  over  her  arm  and  took  the  bon- 
nets in  her  hand,  and  left  the  room. 

And  at  the  same  moment,  Lemuel  opened  the  folding 
doors  connecting  the  drawing-room  with  the  dining-room, 
and  announced  .supper. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  trouble  never  takes  away  the  appetite 
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of  the  very  young,"  said  Gladys,  slipping  the  hand  of  Lily 
May  through  her  arm,  and  leading  her  to  the  table. 

It  was  an  elegantly-appointed  table,  the  napery  of  the 
finest  damask,  and  the  service  of  gold  plate,  Sevres  china 
and  Bohemian  glass. 

It  was  covered  with  rich  and  delicate  viands  and  rare 
wines. 

The  pictures  that  adorned  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
the  choicest  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  art. 

But  Glactys  observed  that  none  of  these  signs  of  wealth 
attracted  the  notice  of  her  young  guest ;  and  thence  she 
argued  that  the  fair  girl  had  been  accustomed  to  these 
things.  And  she  argued  justly,  for  though  the  home  of 
Lily  May  had  been  always  plain  and  simple  in  its  style 
and  its  appointments,  }*et  she  had  been  on  easy  visiting 
terms  with  Cora  Campbell  and  others  of  her  schoolmates, 
whose  parents'  establishments  were  more  or  less  on  a 
princely  scale. 

Gladys,  who  always  took  black  tea  for  her  own  supper, 
sent  a  cup  to  Lily  May,  while  Arthur  placed  upon  the 
plate  of  the  young  girl  the  breast  and  wing  of  a  partridge, 
and  Lemuel  stood  at  her  elbow  offering  her  some  light  and 
delicate  biscuits.  Poor  Lily  May  was  really  very  hungry, 
as  well  as  very  tired. 

And  she  was  such  a  mere  child,  that  she  not  only  freely 
ate  of  the  dainties  that  were  placed  before  her,  but  during 
the  meal  she  several  times  closed  her  eyes  and  almost 
nodded. 

"  Poor  child,  how  tired  and  sleepy  she  is  !  She  must  go 
to  rest,"  said  Gladys,  ringing  the  bell  for  the  servants  to 
remove  the  service,  and  then  rising  from  the  table. 

"  Come  with  me,  my  dear.  I  will  show  you  to  your  room," 
said  Gladys,  once  more  slipping  the  hand  of  Lily  May 
through  her  arm. 

"  Good-nif  ht,  sir  !     I  thank  you  very  much  for  all  youf 
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kindness  to  me,"  said  Lily  May,  looking  back,  offering  her 
linnd  to  her  host. 

"  You  are  more  than  welcome,  my  child,  to  any  services 
that  we  can  render  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good 
night's  rest.  God  bless  3'ou,"  he  replied,  pressing  her  hand 
and  relinquishing  it.  Then  Gladys  led  her  from  the  room 
through  the  spacious,  magnificently-furnished  and  bril- 
liantly-lighted hall,  up  the  broad  white  stone  and  richly- 
carpeted  stairs,  to  an  upper  hall,  upon  which  many  chamber 
doors  opened. 

GladA's  opened  a  door  on  the  right,  and  led  her  young 
guest  into  a  spacious  bedroom,  elegantly  furnished  with 
rosewood  bedstead  and  wardrobes,  and  rosewood  and 
marble-topped  bureaus  and  stands,  and  rose-colored  cur- 
tains and  rose-covered  chairs — hence  called  the  rose-room. 
Nearly  dead  with  weariness,  quite  unable  to  stand  upon 
her  feet,  or  to  keep  her  e}res  open  any  longer,  Lily  May 
sank  down  into  the  depths  of  a  soft  easy-chair,  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

There  was  a  delicate  night-dress  of  fine  cambric  and  lace 
laid  out  upon  the  bed. 

With  her  own  gentle  hands  Gladj-s  disrobed  LilyMa>, 
and  clothed  her  in  this  garment,  and  half-led,  half-carried 
her  to  the  bed  and  put  her  upon  it. 

Lily  May,  paralyzed  by  fatigue,  was  as  passive  as  an 
infant  in  her  hands. 

When  Gladys  had  laid  her  in  the  bed,  drawn  the  white 
counterpane  over  her,  and  made  her  comfortable,  she  still 
stood  by  her,  as  if  fascinated  to  the  spot. 

Lily  Ma}',  as  soon  as  her  head  touched  the  pillow,  fell 
asleep. 

Gladys  watched  her. 

Presently,  Lily  May,  storting  out  of  her  sleep,  looked  up 
and  saw  the  lady  still  stfinding  over  her.  Smiling  like  an 
awakening  infant,  Lily  May  put  up  her  hands,  took  the 
lady  around  the  neck  and  drew  her  face  down  and  kissed 
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her— as  if  she  had  a  right  to  do  it.     And  then  she  fell 
asleep  in  good  earnest. 

Gladys  watched  over  her,  until  she  felt  sure  that  the 
sleeper  would  not  awake  again  soon,  and  then  pressing  a 
kiss  upon  her  brow  and  praying  a  blessing  upon  her  head, 
she  left  her. 

Gladys  then  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
found  Arthur  walking  thoughtfully  backward  and  forward. 

"  Arthur,  do  you  know  I  feel  strangely  drawn  to  this 
poor  child  ?  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  even  like  to  part 
with  her  now." 

"I  also  feel  a  deep  and  growing  interest  in  her.  She  is 
very  lovely.  And,  Gladys,  do  you  know  one  thing  ?" 

"  What  is  it,  Arthur  ?" 

"  She  is  the  living  image  of  yourself!  or  rather,  of  your- 
self as  you  appeared  at  her  age.  Now,  my  Gladys,  you 
have  grown  rather  plump  with  years  and  rosy  with  health 
and  bright  with  happiness." 

"Like  me?  Why,  is  she  really  like  me?  But  I  have 
black  hair  and  she  has  brown." 

"That  does  not  diminish  the  likeness.  She  is  the  image 
of  what  you  were  at  her  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight 
difference  in  the  shade  of  the  hair." 

"  Perhaps  you  only  imagine  so,  Arthur  dear.  But 
whether  she  is  like  me  or  not,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  never 
consent  to  part  with  her.  We  are  childless,  dear  Arthur. 
And  I  have  many  lonely  hours  that  this  fair  girl  would 
cheer." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  wife.  And  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  keep  the  girl  if  it  is  proper  to  do  so. 
A  very  few  days  will  decide  that  question." 

"  But  on  Saturday  we  start  for  Europe.  And  if  in  the 
meantime  this  question  remains  undecided  ?" 

"My  dear  impulsive  Gladys!  'Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.'  We  have  time  enough  before  us  to 
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consider  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  beautiful  waif  that 
chance  has  wafted  to  our  door,"  said  Arthur. 

And  as  it  was  growing  late,  he  rang  for  Lemuel  to  close 
up  the  house,  and  then  they  retired. 

Before  going  into  her  own  room,  Gladys  slipped  into  her 
guest's  chamber  to  feast  her  eyes  once  more  upon  the  face 
of  the  sleeping  girl,  who  so  strangely  fascinated  her  at- 
tention. 

The  gas  had  been  lowered  and  was  burning  very  dimly, 
and  the  room  was  in  that  sweet  semi-toned  light  that  is  so 
soothing  to  the  wearied  occupant.  Gladys  stood  by  the 
bed  and  looked  upon  the  sleeper  and  smiled  to  see  her 
sleep  so  sweetty.  Then  she  stole  on  tip-toe  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

SYMPATHY. 

No  radiant  gem,  which  crested  fortune  wears, 

No  pearl  that  glimmering  hangs  from  beauty's  ears, 

Not  the  bright  stars  which  night's  blue  arch  adorn, 

Nor  rising  sun  that  gilds  tbe  vernal  morn, 

Shine  with  such  lustro  as  the  to.cr  which  flows 

Down  woman's  tender  cheek  for  other's  woes. — Dartoin. 

LILY  MAY  slept  soundly  until  near  morning.  Then  she 
nwoke,  refreshed,  but  very  much  perplexed  to  find  herself 
in  a  luxurious  bed-chamber  alone.  For  this  sleep  also  had 
been  one  of  deep  oblivion ;  and  the  awakening  was  confu 
sion.  She  had  again  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  explore 
her  memory.  But  it  did  not  take  her  so  long  to  do  so  now, 
as  it  had  taken  her  after  her  first  sad  awakening.  I  n  a  very 
few  minutes  she  recollected  both  where  she  was  and  how 
she  (-line  in  her  present  situation.  And  instantly  a  pang 
of  remorseful  tenderness  pierced  her  heart.  She  seemed 
to  realize  intensely  for  the  first  time  how  great  the  : 
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of  Owen  must  have  been  on  discovering  her  flight !  how 
great  that  agony  must  be  still !  must  be  until  time  should 
wear  it  out. 

Prior  to  this — at  first  the  stunning  shock  of  the  revela- 
tion that  had  been  made  to  her,  and  then  the  benumbing 
despair  in  which  she  had  left  her  home,  and  finally  tile 
stupefying  fatigue  of  mind  and  body  that  had  ensued  upon 
all — had  made  her  incapable  of  fully  realizing  the  distress 
she  had  brought  upon  her  beloved  friends. 

But  now,  awaking  refreshed  in  the  stillness  of  her  bed- 
chamber and  the  coolness  of  the  early  morning  hours,  she 
keenly  felt  the  wounds  that  she  had  inflicted  upon  them 
and  bitterly  reproached  herself. 

"And,  oh!  to  think  I  could  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
sleep  !  While  they — I  know  they  have  not  slept  a  wink 
to-night !  Oh,  Owen  !  oh,  m3T  dear,  kind,  good  brother  ! 
How  could  I  leave  you  so  !  How  could  I  do  it !  But  it 
was  for  your  own  honor  !  For  nothing  else  would  I  have 
left  you,  Owen  ;  it  seems  so  long  since  I  left  you.  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  see  your  face  for  a  moment !  Or  hear  your 
voice  speak  one  word  !  Oh,  shall  I  never  see  your  dear 
eyes  looking  into  mine  again  !  never  hear  your  dear  voice 
calling  me  again  !  never  more  !  never  more  !  I  cannot 
bear  it !  I  can — cannot  bear  it !  I  have  tri — tried  to  do 
more  than  I  was  able  1  I  shall  die  !  I  shall  die  !"  gasped 
and  sobbed  the  poor  girl,  burying  her  face  in  the  pillows 
and  shaking  her  whole  slight  frame  in  the  passion  of  her 
grief.  Hour  after  hour  she  sobbed  and  cried,  with  only 
short  intervals  of  cessation  like  the  fitful  lulls  in  a  storm. 
At  last,  when  the  earliest  beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  glin- 
ting through  the  interstices  of  the  Venetian  shutters,  Lily 
May  had  wept  herself  into  exhaustion,  and  then  into  sleep. 
Two  hours  later  Gladys,  in  white  cashmere  dressing- 
gown  and  soft  slippers,  stole  on  tip-toe  into  the  room,  to 
gaze  upon  her  new-found  prize,  for  such  she  considered  the 
stranger. 
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"  She  has  been  crying;  she  has  been  crying  very  bitterly, 
poor  child,"  said  the  lad}',  as  she  stooped  over  the  young 
girl  and  noticed  the  damp,  dishevelled  hair,  the  flushed  and 
tear-stained  face,  the  tear-drops  still  hanging  on  the  eye- 
lashes, and  the  fitfully-shaken  bosom — shaken  by  sobs  that 
still  in  sleep  disturbed  the  sleeper. 

Gladys  lightly  laid  her  hand  upon  the  fair  girl's  brow. 
Perhaps  there  was  mesmeric  power  in  the  touch,  for  the 
-shuddering  sobs  gradually  ceased ;  the  troubled  bosom 
grew  still ;  the  trembling  lips  and  quivering  eye-lashes 
closed,  and  the  restless  slumberer  slept  in  peace. 

Then  did  Gladys  glide  from  Lily  May's  room  and  return 
to  her  own,  to  make  her  breakfast  toilet. 

She  rang  for  the  house-maid,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
young  lady  who  was  their  guest  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Arthur  and  Gladys  breakfasted  alone,  and  talked  of  their 
mysterious  guest. 

After  breakfast  Arthur  walked  out.  Gladys  tried  various 
means  to  while  away  the  time  until  the  fair  girl,  who  had 
taken  such  a  strong  hold  upon  her  sympathies,  should 
awake.  She  tried  a  little  embroidery,  but  could  not  settle 
herself  to  the  work.  She  tried  a  little  music,  but  that 
would  not  do.  She  cut  the  leaves  of  a  new  magazine  ;  but 
there  was  not  an  article  in  it  that  could  fix  her  attention. 
At  last  she  rang  for  her  maid.  And  when  that  young  per- 
son came,  Gladys  said  : 

"  Tell  the  house-maid  that  as  soon  as  the  young  lady  in 
the  rose-room  wakes  she  must  come  and  inform  me.  But 
warn  her  that  the  young  lady  is  not  to  be  disturbed  on  any 
account." 

And  when  Bessy  went  away  with  these  instructions, 
Bessy's  mistress  tried  a  little  dravvuig;  but  that  would  not 
do.  So  she  took  to  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

It  was  rh'veii  o'clock  before  Lily  May  opened  her  eyes. 
And  on  this  occasion  she  awoke  calmer  and  more  collected 
than  she  had  done  since  the  revelation  that  had  so  wounded 
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her  spirit  and  bewildered  her  senses.  She  awoke  now 
with  a  clear  remembrance  of  all  that  had  happened  within 
the  last  two  days.  But  ah  !  in  the  same  ratio  that  her 
mind  cleared,  her  heart  sank. 

She  looked  around  on  the  luxurious  and  beautiful  rose- 
room  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  was  struck  with  re- 
morse for  being  in  the  midst  of  so  much  comfort  and  elegance, 
while  she  felt  sure  that  the  dear  friends  she  had  left  at  home 
were  mourning  her  absence  and  suffering  the  keenest  anx- 
iety on  her  account. 

"  Oh  !"  she  sobbed,  "  I  should  rather  be  fasting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  for  leaving  such  a  loving  brother  and  sister, 
and  giving  them  so  much  sorrow  !  But  it  was  for  their 
honor  I  left  them.  Oh,  yes,  Owen,  dearest — honor  !  Hon- 
or, Lily  Gay  !  For  if  I  am  something  not  fit  for  a  lady's 
lips  to  speak  or  ears  to  hear,  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  com- 
panion. That  is  certain.  So  it  was  for  your  own  honor 
and  respectability  that  I  left  you,  dearest  loves.  And  for 
that  cause  you  must  bear  the  grief  of  losing  poor  Lily  May. 
And  I  must  endure  the  bit — bitter  agony  of  parting  from 
you." 

And  she  ended  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  sobs. 

"  But  I  will  write  to  you  to-day,  and  tell  you  that  I  am 
well,  and  well  taken  care  of.  I  will  leave  out  the  date  and 
the  address.  I  will  direct  the  letter  to  the  cottage,  and  send 
it  through  the  general  post-office.  And  that  will  relieve  your 
anxiety  for  my  safety,  without  informing  you  where  to  look 
for  me.  Honor,  Owen  dearest !  Honor,  darling  Lily  Gay  !" 

Saying  this,  she  dried  her  tears  and  arose  from  her  bed. 

Always  accustomed  to  wait  on  herself,  she  rung  no  bell ; 
\>ut  went  to  the  wash-stand,  and  filled  her  own  basin  from 
the  ewer,  and  set  about  the  preparation  of  her  simple  morn- 
ing toilet. 

Her  movements  about  the  room  at  length  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  upper  housemaid,  who  was  on  the  watch, 
while  engaged  in  mending  sheets,  in  an  opposite  chamber. 
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She  came  to  the  door,  and  looked  in ;  paw  that  th« 
young  lady  was  up,  and  then  went  to  report  the  fact  to 
her  mistress. 

"  Lay  a  nice  breakfast  on  the  little  round-table  of  ray 
sitting-room  ;  it  is  so  much  prettier  than  the  dining-room," 
said  his  mistress  to  Lemuel,  as  she  arose  and  went  up  stairs 
to  see  her  guest. 

Lily  May  had  finished  washing,  and  now  stood  before 
the  dressing-glass  combing  and  curling  her  beautiful  brown 
hair.  She  saw  the  lady  enter  by  the  reflection  of  her  figure 
in  the  glass,  and  she  turned  immediately  and  went  to  meet 
her. 

"  I  hope  you  rested  well  last  night,  my  dear,"  said  the 
lady,  taking  the  hand  of  her  guest  and  kissing  her. 

"  I  rested  very  well,  and  -I  do  thank  you  so  much  !  Oh  1 
you  don't  know  how  much  you  did  for  me  last  night  in  letting 
me  stay  here.  I  had  no  place  to  go  to ;  and  but  for  your 
goodness  I  should  have  been  in  the  streets  all  night,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  could  have  lived  until  morning." 

Saying  this,  Lily  May  lifted  the  lady's  hand  to  her  lips 
and  kissed  it  fervently. 

Ah  !  what  an  electric  thrill  the  pressure  of  those  soft  lips 
caused  ! 

"  My  dear,  don't  speak  of  such  a  possibility  as  your  being 
in  the  streets  all  night.  It  appals  me  !  But  such  a  thing 
could  not  have  happened.  I  hope  there  is  not  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  New  York  a  house  that  would  not  have 
received  you  for  the  night,  at  least,  had  you  asked  for 
shelter,"  said  the  lady,  earnestly. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  But  I  should  have  been  afraid  to 
ask.  I  did  not  even  come  here  with  any  intention  to  ask 
for  shelter.  I  came  to  the  porch  because  I  thought  no  one 
lived  in  the  house;  and  I  fell  asleep;  and  that  was  the  way 
in  which  you  round  me;  and  it  was  not  until  after  I  woke 
up  in  the  drawing-room  that  I  dared  to  ask  to  stay,"  said 
Lily  May,  frankly. 
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"  You  \vere  so  frightened,  my  poor  girl !  Oh,  your  spirit 
must  have  been  deeply  wounded,  indeed!"  began  the  lady; 
but  her  voice  broke  down  in  tears ;  she  was  thinking,  as 
she  long  afterwards  confessed  : 

"  Suppose  it  had  been  my  own  child,  so  driven  to  des- 
peration; so  desolate  ;  and  so  exposed  !" 

And  she  was  pitying  her  young  guest  as  she  would  have 
pitied  her  own  child. 

"  Don't  grieve,"  said  Lily  May.  "  Oh,  please  don't  grieve 
for  me !  Indeed,  I  shall  do  very  well.  I  can  sew  very 

neatly ;  Lily  Gay "  she  caught  her  breath,  stopped  short, 

and,  childlike,  clapped  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  opened 
her  eyes  in  affright. 

She  had  said  too  much  in  naming  a  member  of  her  family. 

"  What  were  you  saying,  my  dear  ?  Trust  me  and  speak 
freely,"  said  the  lady,  wiping  her  e}res. 

"Did  you — did  you  hear  the  name  I  mentioned?"  in- 
quired Lily  May,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  was  Milly  Gray,  was  it  not  ?" 

"No,"  said  Lily  May,  smiling  brightly,  with  returning 
confidence,  "  it  wasn't  that.  Never  mind  !" 

"  What  was  it  you  were  going  to  say,  dear?  You  may 
trust  me  fully." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  need  not  grieve  for  me, 
dear  lady  ;  nor  feel  any  compassionate  anxiety  on'  my  ac- 
count. But  if  you  have  confidence  enough  in  me,  so  far  to 
befriend  me  as  to  recommend  me  to  a  situation,  I  could 
get  my  living  as  a  seamstress.  I  can  sew  very  neatly.  I 
got  the  prize  for  plain-sewing  at  school ;  and  nn-self  and 

my  sister  used  to  make  all  our  own  dresses  and  Owen's " 

ngain  she  caught  her  breath,  stopped  short,  clapped  her 
hand  to  her  mouth  and  looked  frightened. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  tell !     Please,  don't !"  pleaded  Lily  May. 
"  Don't  tell  what,  my  dear  1     What  do  you  ineaii  ?" 
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"The  name!  It  slipped  out!  You  heard  it,  did  you 
not  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  it  was  Bowcn." 

Lily  May  smiled  attain  in  reviving  confidence. 

"  Now,  then,  dear,  finish  what  you  were  going  to  say  to 
me.1' 

"Dear  lady,  it  might  all  be  said  in  two  words.  I  am  a 
good  dressmaker  and  shirtmaker  ;  and  if  you  would  kindlj 
recommend  me  to  some  of  your  friends  who  maj'be  in  need 
of  a  seamstress,  I  should  not  discredit  your  recommenda- 
tion, and  I  should  be  very  grateful." 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  after  a  while,  my  dear.  Now 
finish  dressing,  that  you  may  take  breakfast." 

"It  is  late,  I  fear." 

"  It  is  nearly  twelve,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  smiling. 

"Twelve  !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  in  surprise,  catching  up  a 
small,  gold,  enamelled  watch  (a  birth-day  present  from 
Owen)  and  consulting  it.  "  It  has  run  down  !  Ah!  I  have 
not  wound  it  up  for  two  nights!  But  is  it  nearly  twelve? 
Why,  I  never  slept  later  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
since  I  can  remember !" 

And  she  began  to  hurry  with  her  dressing.  She  opened 
her  leather-bag,  and  took  from  it  various  small  articles  of 
wearing  apparel — a  clean  collar,  cuffs,  pocket-handkerchief 
and  stockings. 

Poor  child  !  with  all  her  reticence,  she  was  a  bad  ham  I 
at  keeping  a  secret.  All  these  little  articles  laid  out  upon 
the  dressing-table  were  marked  with  her  name: 

"Lily  Hay." 

And  the  lad}^,  without  seeking  to  pry  into  the  secret  at 
all,  easily,  and  even  inadvertently,  read  the  name. 

When  Lily  May's  simple  toilet  was  complete,  she  care- 
fully replaced  all  her  little  personal  effects  that  were  not  in 
immediate  use  into  her  leather-bag. 

"Now,  dear  lady,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,"  said  Lily 
May,  with  something  of  that  sweet  courtesy  which  had 
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distinguished  her  before  the  reception  of  that  startling 
news  which  had  jarred  all  her  being  into  temporary  chaos. 

The  lady  smiled  and  led  the  way  to  a  pretty  little 
apartment  on  the  same  floor — a  boudoir,  as  a  fine  lady 
would  have  called  it ;  a  sitting-room,  as  it  was  called  by 
Gladys,  who  always  insisted  that  the  English  language 
was  good  enough  for  her  use. 

Into  this  sitting-room,  then,  whose  white  lace  and  blue 
silk-curtained  windows  looked  out  upon  a  pleasant  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  Gladys  introduced  her  guest. 

Near  one  of  the  windows  stood  a  little  round  table 
covered  with  a  deep  fine  white  damask  cloth  ;  adorned  with 
an  elegant  little  service  of  silver  and  white  Sevres  china ; 
and  provided  with  a  delicious  breakfast  of  tea,  chocolate, 
light  rolls  and  biscuits,  butter,  game  and  fruit. 

Two  soft,  deep  resting-chairs  were  drawn  up,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  table,  and  both  so  placed  that  the 
occupants  could  look  through  the  window  and  enjoy  the 
view  of  the  garden  while  they  were  breakfasting. 

Gladys  placed  her  guest  in  one  of  these  chairs  and  took 
the  other  herself,  sajdng  : 

"  This  is  my  luncheon  hour,  my  dear  ;  so  I  shall  share 
your  repast." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  of  that.  It  will  be  so  much  pleasanter 
to  breakfast  with  you  for  a  companion  than  alone,"  said 
Lily  May,  smiling,  as  her  hostess  arranged  the  cups. 

"  Tea  or  chocolate,  my  dear?" 

"  Chocolate,  please ;  and  very  sweet,"  said  the  school- 
girl. 

The  lady  prepared  a  cup  of  the  chosen  beverage  and 
passed  it  to  her  guest. 

Then  she  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  herself,  saying, 
with  a  smile : 

"  I  am  a  tea-drinker,  a  very  intemperate  one,  too  ;  for  I 
drink  it  three  or  four  times  a  day.  But  this  excess,  which 
would  hurt  another  person,  really  does  me  good ;  because, 
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years  ago,  the  tone  of  my  nervous  system  was  so  lowered 
by  a  long  course  of  powerful  sedatives  that  it  has  not  yet 
recovered  ;  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  nervous  stimulant 
that  would  injuriously  excite  another  person,  scarcely 
affects  me  at  all.  Here  are  some  ortolan,  dear,  a  delicious 
little  bird,  roasted  on  skewers.  These  are  the  first  of  the 
season,  I  really  do  believe,  for  they  are  seldom  brought  to 
market  before  the  first  of  September,"  said  the  hostess, 
putting  two  or  three  of  the  tiny  birds  upon  her  guest's 
plate. 

"  Will  not  the  gentleman  come  to  luncheon  ?"  inquired 
Lily  May. 

"  No,  ray  dear.  For  some  insane  reason  or  other, 
gentlemen  always  like  to  lunch  down  town  and  poison 
themselves  with  drugged  wines  and  made  dishes.  My 
'gentleman,'  however,  has  gone  down  to  one  of  the 
agencies  for  the  ocean  steamers  to  secure  accommodations 
for  us  on  the  one  that  sails  for  Liverpool  on  the  first  of 
October." 

"OA/"  exclaimed  Lily  May,  in  a  disappointment  that 
she  could  not  conceal — "  Are  you  really  going  away  so 
soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear ;  and  we  would  go  sooner  only  that  we  do 
not  like  to  risk  encountering  the  equinoctial  gales.  We 
go  on  business,  to  seek  out,  and  make  acquaintance  with, 
the  young  man  who,  failing  children  of  our  own,  is  the 
heir-in-law  of  our  old  family  estate.  He  is  a  baronet ,  but 
very  poor,  I  am  told ;  and  so  we  think  he  would  be  all  the 
better  for  a  little  assistance  now.  But,  oh,  how  strange  it 
is  that  I,  who  am  not  usually  of  an  indiscreet  or  gossiping 
tendency,  should  be  telling  you  all  our  family  affairs,  as  if 
you  were  an  old  acquaintance,  an  intimate  friend,  or  a  near 
relation  !  How  very  strange  !" 

"  But  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  going  away !  so  sorry  I" 
Baid  Lily  May,  ready  to  cry. 

"Don't  look  so  woe-begone,  my  dour!    Before  we  go  I 
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shall  sec  that  your  future  is  made  secure.  I  will  place  you 
either  among  my  friends  or  in  some  boarding  school.  I 
will  do  that  for  the  sake  of  my  own  dear  child  who  died 
sixteen  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  of  myself  I  am  thinking,  but  of  the  part- 
ing from  you.  I  have  not  known  you  long,  dear  lady ;  but 
you  have  been  such  a  tender  friend  to  me  that  I  should 
grieve  to  part  with  you  for  so  long  a  time  as  a  voyage  to 
Europe  would  occupy." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  have  to  part  with  me,  dear.  I 
myself  should  love  to  have  so  sweet  a  companion  in  my 
voyage." 

"And  I  would  make  myself  useful,"  said  Lily  May, 
eagerly ;  :<  indeed  I  would.  I  would  do  all  your  sewing, 
and  keep  your  clothes  in  order,  and  the  gentleman's  too. 
1  would  be  your  little  maid.  I  would  like  to  be,  for  love, 
you  know." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear.  If,  when  the  time 
comes,  I  see  no  reason  against  your  going,  you  shall  go, 
not  as  my  maid — that  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  you  are 
a  young  lady — but  as  my  little  friend  and  companion." 

"  Oh,  I  would  be  so  grateful  and  so  useful,  whether  you 
would  let  me  be  your  maid  or  not  !  And  if  you  were  sick, 
I  would  nurse  you.  I  should  so  love  to  nurse  you  !  Yes, 
arfd  I  am  a  very  good  nurse  too.  I  know  a  great  deal 

about  sickness,  for  Owen's  father  was  a  doc "  Lily 

May  caught  her  breath  and  clapped  her  hand  to  her  lips, 
and  stared  with  affright.  Again  she  had  been  on  the  point 
of  revealing — if  she  had  not  quite  revealed — her  secret. 

Truly  she  was  very  unskilful  in  concealment. 

And  before  another  word  could  be  uttered,  Arthur  en- 
tered the  room  in  haste,  cast  his  cap  upon  a  side-table,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  chair.  He  was  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement that  he  either  did  not  see,  or  seeing,  did  not  re- 
cognize, his  young  guest. 

Lily  May,  perceiving  that  something  was  wrong,  with 

31 
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delicate  tact  swiftly  arose,  slipped  from  the  room,  and  went 
to  her  own  chamber  to  seek  writing  materials  to  write  the 
letter  that  she  intended  should  give  ease  to  Owen's  mind, 
without  revealing  her  dwelling-place. 

As  soon  as  Lily  May  had  left  the  room,  Gladys  turned 
to  her  husband  and  inquired  : 

"  Arthur,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter?  You  look  as  if 
you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"  Perhaps  I  have — a  ghost  of  the  past,  or  the  name  of 
such  a  ghost." 

"You  speak  in  riddles." 

"  What  do  you  think  has  happened  ?" 

"  What  ?     How  can  I  tell  ?     You  alarm  me." 

44  Who  do  you  think  has  had  the  effrontery  to  return  to 
this  country  ?" 

"  Who  ?     Do  you  mean  James  Stukeby  ?" 

"  No ;  poor  innocent  fellow  !  he  came  back  years  ago. 
No ;  not  he." 

41  Who,  then  ?     You  do  not  mean ?" 

14  Yes." 

11  Not ?" 

41  Yes,  I  say  !" 

41  Mrs.  Jay  Llewellyn  ?" 

"Herself!" 

"  Arthur  !  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

44  To  have  her  arrested  !" 

"  Xo  !     Let  bygones  be  bygones." 

44  What !  with  a  woman  stained  and  blackened  with  every 
known  and  unknown  crime  in  the  universe  1  Never  !" 

"  Arthur,  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
commission  of  those  crimes  will  give  her  immunity  from 
punishment." 

44  It  will  not,  Gladys.  Years  ago  she  escaped  the  penalty 
of  her  crimes  by  flight.  As  a  fugitive  from  justice,  she  is 
liable  to  arrest  whenever  and  wherever  she  can  be  found. 
And  I  no  sooner  saw  her  name  among  the  passengers  that 
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arrived  by  the  Hungarian  this  morning  than  I  went  to  the 
police-office  and  set  the  police  on  her  track." 

"  A  woman,  Arthur " 

"  No  !  no  woman,  but  a  fiend  whom  I  will  hunt  back  to 
Hades  !  Oh,  the  time  has  been  long,  but  justice  shall  still 
triumph  1" 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

MR.  STUKELY  AND  HIS  ONLY  MOTHER. 

Approach  thon  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrean  t\iter ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble. — Shakspeare. 

THE  years  that  had  passed  so  prosperously  over  the 
heads  of  Owen  and  his  sisters  had  passed  thriftily  over 
those  of  Mr.  Stukely  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Stukely  drove  the  peddling  business,  and  throve 
upon  it.  And  "  Miss  Nelly,"  as  he  persisted  in  miscalling 
his  lawful  spouse,  helped  him  by  making  and  trimming 
caps,  cuffs,  collars,  and  under-sleeves,  and  dressing  dolls 
for  his  sales. 

Time  had  brought  them  three  children,  all  girls,  aged 
respectively  three  }'ears,  eighteen  months,  and  six  weeks 
old.  And  yet  bright,  active,  energetic  Miss  Nelly  kept 
but  one  servant,  a  half-grown,  almshouse  girl. 

The  young  couple  were  very  popular  with  all  classes  of 
society  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  strangely  enough,  they 
mingled  socially  with  all  classes.  Mr.  Stukely's  birth  and 
position  as  master  of  the  old  Forest  Lodge  estate,  or  what 
was  left  of  it,  gave  him  a  standing  in  the  county  which 
even  his  pursuit  of  "  perambulatory  commerce,"  as  he  called 
his  trade,  could  not  seriously  affect.  And  this  was  not 
the  result  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  James  Stukely  to 
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keep  up  his  connection  with  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood  ;  but  of  his  own,  unsought,  personal  popu- 
larity. He  was  such  a  simple,  innocent,  unpretending 
young  man — always  so  naturally  and  sincerely  deferring 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  that  no  one  could  help  liking 
him.  And  Miss  Nelly,  with  her  good  looks  and  gayetj', 
was  almost  as  great  a  favorite  as  her  husband. 

And  so  the  young  couple  were  often  invited  out  to  dinner 
or  tea  by  their  neighbors. 

They  were  very  happy  and  very  prosperous,  notwith- 
standing, or,  perhaps,  because  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Xelly 
was  master  of  the  business  as  well  as  mistress  of  the  house  ; 
as  it  was  inevitable  she  should  be — having  the  stronger 
intellect  and  will  of  the  two.  It  may  seern  strange  that 
Nelly  Blythe,  with  her  keen,  bright,  strong  intelligence, 
should  have  loved  and  married  such  a  simple  fellow  as 
James  Stukely  ;  but  apparently  she  loved  him  for  his  comely 
person,  affectionate  heart  and  good  disposition,  and  married 
him  to  take  care  of  him. 

And  it  is  certain  that  while  some  women  in  marrying 
seek  strength  to  lean  on  and  wisdom  to  learn  from,  other 
women  of  more  force  of  character  and  self-reliance  seek 
weakness  to  support  and  simplicity  to  guide  ;  and  marry 
men  of  fewer  years  or  feebler  natures  than  their  own. 

Miss  Nelly  belonged  to  this  second  and  smaller,  or  per- 
haps exceptional  class  of  women.  Mr.  Stukely  was  really 
two  years  older  than  Miss  Nelly;  but  he  was  so  much 
weaker  in  mind  that  she  looked  upon  him  almost  as  one 
of  the  children  — and  with  altogether  as  much  cherishing 
tenderness. 

He  was  deeply  conscious  of  all  that  he  owed  to  his  bright 
little  wife,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  her  and  others 
that  it  was  very  extraordinary,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Miss  Nelly  he  should  have  gone  to  the  dogs  long  ago;  an 
opinion  in  which  all  his  hearers  silently  agreed. 

In  all  these  years   he   hud   not  heard  from   his   "  only 
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mother."  TTe  suffered  some  occasional  twinges  of  remorse 
for  iiot  writing  to  her  ;  but  he  feared  to  disturb  her,  and 
he  hoped  that  she  would  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  present 
residence. 

But  events  soon  proved  that  Mrs.  Llewellyn  must  always 
have  known  where  to  pounce  upon  her  son  whenever  she 
should  desire  to  do  so ;  and  like  the  leopardess,  she  was 
only  drawing  back  to  make  the  fiercer  spring. 

It  was  a  fine  day  in  September.  Mr.  Stukely  had  sold 
out  all  his  spring  and  summer  goods,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived his  autumn  and  winter  stock.  So  he  had  a  holiday, 
and  was  making  the  most  of  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

They  were  all  in  the  old  drawing-room,  which  for  its 
spacious  size,  many  leaf-shaded  windows  and  free  ventila- 
tion, was  a  favorite  resort.  Miss  Nelly  never  would  per- 
mit this  room  to  be  fitted  up  and  kept  for  company,  because 
she  said  it  would  ruin  her  in  carpeting  and  curtaining  ;  but 
she  had  chosen  a  much  smaller  room  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hall,  and  furnished  it  neatly  as  the  "best  parlor." 

They  were  all  in  the  old  drawing-room  then. 

Miss  Nelly — while  waiting  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
fashions  to  arrive  before  she  could  make  up  any  more 
caps,  cuffs,  collrrs  and  undersleeves  for  her  customers — 
was  seated  on  the  old  sofa,  engaged  in  the  homely  employ- 
ment of  mending  clothes,  a  large-sized  work-basket  full  of 
which  was  beside  her. 

Mr.  Stukely  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  giving  one 
of  the  little  children  a  ride  on  his  boot  to  the  time-honored 
tune  of  "Ride  a  cob  horse  to  Banbury  Cross."  He  was 
very  happy.  No  shadow  of  coining  evil  darkened  the 
brightness  of  his  countenance.  Mr.  Stukely  had  not  a 
prophetic  soul. 

The  other  of  the  two  little  children  was  crawling  around 
her  mother's  feet  in  search  of  the  tortoise-shell  kitten, 
which  had  taken  refuge  within  the  fortifications  of  Miss 
Nelly's  crinoline. 
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The  youngest  babe  was  fast   asleep  in  the  cradle. 

And  Tatty,  the  poor-house  girl,  was  watching  the  dinner 
cooking  on  the  kitchen  stove. 

"'Ride  a  cob  horse  to  Banbury  Cross!'"  sang  Mr. 
Stukely,  tossing  the  babe  high  to  make  her  laugh  aloud 
and  lose  her  breath — "  '  To  see  an  old  woman  jump  on  the 
white  horse' " 

"  Hush  !"  said  Miss  Nelhr,  pausing  with  the  needle  in 
her  hand  and  listening — "  I  thought  I  heard  a  carriage." 

"  Well,  my  love,  it  is  only  some  vehicle  passing  on  the 
new  road.  You  will  have  to  get  used  to  hearing  them — 
'  With  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes' " 

"Z>o  hush,  James;  I'm  sure  the  carriage  is  coining  to- 
wards the  house !"  insisted  Miss  Nelly,  listening  atten- 
tively. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  it  is  the  echo  makes  it  sound  so 
near.  'And  she  shall  have  music  where  EVER  she  goes!'  " 

And  Mr.  Stukely  ended  the  performance  with  a  high  toss 
and  sudden  fall  that  landed  the  rider  on  the  old  carpet. 

Then,  while  Miss  Nelly  still  listened  acutely  for  the  ap- 
proaching wheels,  he  snatched  up  the  other  child,  and  with 
"  even-handed  justice"  began  to  give  her  a  ride  to  the  in- 
spiring music  of — "  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up!  and  here  we 
go  down,  down,  downy  !" 

"James  Stukely,  the  carriage  is  coming  here  ;  I  am  sure 
of  it !"  said  Miss  Nelly. 

"  Extraordinary!  How  you  persist  in  a  thing!  What 
carriage  should  be  coming  here?  And  even  if  it  should, 
what  r.eed  we.  care  ?  Let's  enjoy  ourselves  :  '  And  here  we 
go  backwards  and  forwards,  and  here  we  go  round,  round, 
round y  !'  " 

"There  !  I  told  you  so!  It  is  coining  into  the  yard  !'' 
said  My,  hastily  hiding  the  most  homely  of  the 

tattered  garments  under  the  cover  of  the  work-basket. 
"And  n<>\v  lu-n-  it  is  coming  right  up  to  the  door!" 

"Well,  '  let  it  come,'  us  the  beggar  said  of  the  comet — 
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1  it  can't  hurt  me  !' "  replied  Mr.  Stukcly,  gayly,  tossing  his 
baity  up  and  down. 

But  at  that  moment  the  carriage  was  seen  to  roll  past 
?,he  windows  and  heard  to  stop  at  the  door. 

.  "  Some  of  the  neighbors  from  '  Rogues'  Harbor,'"  said 
Mr.  Stukely,  now  hoisting  a  child  on  each  knee  and  trot- 
ting them  both  to  the  tune  of  the  lively  jig — "Hippittit- 
Tippitty." 

The  very  next  moment  the  door  opened  and  admitted — 

Mrs.  Jay  Llewellyn  and  her  familiar  demon,  the  deaf- 
mute. 

Mr.  Stukely  dropped  both  his  babies,  tottered  to  his 
feet,  and  stood  with  open  mouth  and  eyes  staring  and 
chattering 

"  Ex — ex — ex  — ex— traordinary  I" 

The  children,  released,  threw  themselves  behind  the  en- 
trenchments of  their  mother's  skirts,  from  which  defences 
they  cautiously  reconnoitred  the  enemy. 

Miss  Nelly  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Llewellyn  ;  but  knew  at 
once  who  the  intruder  must  be,  and  stood  just  as  she  had 
risen,  with  her  needle-work  in  her  hand,  looking  a  little 
startled,  a  little  more  curious,  and  most  of  all,  defiant. 

"What  is  all  this?"  demanded  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  speak- 
ing as  if  she  had  just  returned  from  a  morning's  drive  and 
an  absence  of  a  few  hours,  instead  of  from  a, sea-voyage 
and  an  expatriation  of  several  years.  "  What  is  this,  I 
ask  you  ?  And  who  is  that  bold  woman  ?" 

"  It — tit — tit — tit — it's  Miss  Nelly  !  And  please  don't 
hurt  her.  I'm  sure  she's  del— lei — lei — lei — lighted  to  see 
you,  mother,  and  so  am  1 1"  stammered  Mr.  Stukely,  but 
his  look  of  consternation  belied  his  words. 

"  WHAT  !"  fiercely  demanded  the  w.oman,  in  a  tone  like 
a  thunder-clap,  at  which  Mr.  Stukely  started  and  winced 
as  if  he  had  been  struck.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
sir  ?  Whose  brats  are  those  ?"  she  added,  pointing  to  the 
peeping  babies. 
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"They— ey — cy — cy — cy "began  Mr.  Stukely;  hut 

iii-tca-l  <>!'  getting  on,  he  stopped  and  shivered  and  shook. 

The  brats  in  question,  finding  attention  particularly 
called  to  themselves,  drew  in  their  little  heads  like  turtles, 
and  hid  them  behind  the  folds  of  their  mother's  skirts. 

"I  ask  you,  sir,  whose  are  those?"  demanded  the  lady, 
scowling  darkly  on  her  son. 

"  They  are  Mini — mini — mim — mim — Miss  Nelly's  and 
mi — mi — mi — mi — mine  !"  chattered  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  You  shameless  villain  !"  cried  the  lady,  glaring  ma- 
lignantly at  Miss  Nelly.  "  How  dare  you  bring  a  creature 
like  that  into  my  house  ?" 

"  Bub — bub — bub — bub — but  she's  an  honest  woman  ! 
She  is  indeed,  mother.  Don't  hurt  her!  Pitch  into  me! 
It  was  all  my  fault !"  implored  Mr.  Stukely,  getting  before 
Miss  Nelly,  and  spreading  out  his  arms  to  protect  her. 
And  to  do  the  poor  fellow  justice,  it  was  not  for  himself, 
but  for  Miss  Nelly  that  he  was  so  desperately  frightened. 

"Silence!"  thundered  the  lady,  in  a  voice  and  with  a 
stamp  that  shook  the  windows  and  woke  the  baby. 

"James  Stukely,"  said  Mrs.  James,  gently  putting  him 
aside,  "go  and  take  the  baby  into  the  nursery,  and  leave 
me  to  deal  with  this  lady." 

"  Dud — dud — don't  say  any  thing  to  her,  Miss  Nelly,  my 
dear— don't!  She's  got  a  horrid  tern  -I  mean,  a  high 
spirit  has  my  only  mother." 

"  I  don't  care  how  high  her  spirit  is;  lean  raise  mine 
higher.  Go  and  do  as  I  tell  you,  James  Stukely." 

"But  I  dud  — dare  not  leave  you  alone  with  her,  Miss 
Nelly.  Indeed,  she  might  hurt — I  meant  to  say " 

"  I  know  what  you  meant  to  sa}',  my  dear;  but  there  is 
no  danger.  Now  do,  like  a  good  boy,  take  the  poor  baby 
away,  and  leave  me  to  deal  witli  this  lady." 

"But,  Miss  Nelly " 

"  Do  us  the  woman  tells  you,  and  don't  stand  chattering 
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and  shivering  there  like  a  fool  !''  ripped  out  Mrs.  Llewellyn, 
I'vrry  word  sounding  like  a  blow. 

"Oh,  Lor!  oh,  dear!  oh!  what  shall  I  do?  They're 
1-oth  such  awful  tern — high-spirited  women  ;  they'll  do  each 

other  mischief,  I  am  sure  they  will! Hish-sh  !  there, 

come  to  its  pappy,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  as  he  unwillingly 
crept  away  to  the  cradle,  and  took  up  the  baby,  and  car- 
vied  it  from  the  room. 

But  instead  of  carrying  it  quite  away,  he  hovered  about 
the  door,  dandling  and  hushing  it,  and  peeping  cautiously 
in  to  watch  the  opponents  lest  they  should  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. 

"  Now  then,  you,  woman  !  I  suppose  3rou  know  that  you 
and  your  brats  have  got  to  tramp  immediately  !" 

"  Ah  !"  said  Miss  Nelly,  coolly. 

"  This  instant !  Not  another  second  shall  this  house  be 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  a  creature  like  you  1" 

"Indeed!"  said  Miss  Nelly,  raising  her  eyebrows. 

"  Don't  answer  me  in  that  manner,  you  impudent  minx !" 

"You  are  Mrs.  Jay  Llewellyn,  I  presume?"  said  Miss 
Xelly,  quite  calmly. 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  you  bold  minx  ?"  scornfully  de- 
manded the  lady. 

"  You  just  now  wished  to  know  who  I  was  ;  so,  assuming 
you  to  be  Mrs.  Jay  Llewellyn,  I  introduce  myself.  I  am 
Mrs.  James  Stukely,  your  sou's  wife." 

"  So  it  would  seem ;  but  without  the  aid  of  church  or 
State." 

"  And  as  such  I  bid  you  welcome  to  Forest  Lodge," 
continued  the  young  wife,  calmly  passing  over  the  insult, 
and  courteously  presenting  her  hand. 

"  That's  right,  Miss  Nelly.  That's  the  way  to  behave  to 
an  only  mother.  You're  an  angel,  Miss  Nelly,  and  I  love 

you. Hish-ish!  there,  there,  don't  cry,  pappy 's  pet!" 

put  in  Mr.  Stukely,  from  his  post  of  observation,  while  he 
gently  tossed  and  soothed  his  youngest  born. 
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No  one  replied  to  him,  however,  for  Mrs.  Llewellyn, 
striking  away  the  ottered  hand  of  her  daughter-in-law,  with 
angry  scorn  replied  : 

"  You,  you  dare  to  say  that  you  welcome  me  to  iny  own 
house " 

"  Your  son's  house,  madam,  I  welcome  3rou  to." 

"  You  impudent,  bold-faced  vixen !" 

"  Oh,  Lor!  oh,  dear!  they'll  come  to  blows  !  Ilixh-ifih  ! 
that's  a  dear  baby,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  putting  his  head  iu 
at  the  door,  watching  the  disputants,  dandling  the  baby, 
and  bewailing  his  own  fate. 

"  Don't  call  hard  names,  Mrs.  Llewellyn." 

"  How  dare  you  take  my  name  between  your  shameful 
lips,  3rou " 

"  Oh,  Lor  !  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  mother,  don't !  Miss  Nelly 
is  a  very  high-spirited  woman,  and  she  might  do  you  a 
mischief.  Hish — that's  a  good  baby." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool !  And  you,  minx  !  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  turn  the  head  of  that  booby  ?" 

"1  have  been  marrying  him,"  coolly  answered  Mi-s 
Nelly. 

"  Marrying  him  !  Do  you  dare  to  persist  that  you  are 
married  to  him  —  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  dare  to  insinuate  that  I  should  be  here  unless  I 
were  married  to  him?"  uovv  angrily  demanded  the  young 
wife. 

"  Oh,  my  goodness  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  M  iss  X<>llv, 
don't  aggravate  her;  she's  a  very  high-spirited  woman,  is 
my  mother.  Hish-ish  —  hish-ish !"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  still 
hovering  about  the  door,  and  alternately  expostulating  with 
the  woman  and  soothing  the  baby. 

"Come,  Mrs.  Llewellyn,"  continued  Miss  Nelly,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  I  see  very  plainly  how  the  matter  stands 
with  you.  You  have  been  driven  here  by  necessity,  else 
you  had  never  come.  Such  being  the  case,  Mrs.  Llewellyn, 
and  you  being  ray  hfsband's  mother,  you  shall  be  welcome, 
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always  provided  that  you  treat  us  both  with    reasonable 
regard." 

"  That's  right,  Miss  Nelly.  Thank  you,  my  dear.  Oh, 
yon  are — Ilish  1  there,  then  !  don't  cry,  pappy's  baby — a 
real  treasure,  my  dear !  that  you  are  !"  put  in  Mr.  Stukely, 
from  the  door. 

"Make  terms  with  you,  you  impudent  thing?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Llewellyn,  scornfully. 

"  I  think  you  had  best.  The  terms  are  easy.  I  only 
require  that  you  shall  cease  to  use  bad  words  and  call  hard 
names,  and  that  you  shall  treat  us  with  common  decency 
in  return  for  the  welcome  that  we  shall  give  you." 

"  And  if  I  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  minx  !  how  then  ?" 

"  Even  then,  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  I  should  not  show  you  the 
door." 

"  Oh,  you  wouldn't." 

"No;  because  you  are  my  husband's  mother,  and  to  do 
so  would  be  undutiful.  But  I  tell  you  what  I  would  do." 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  would  leave  you  in  possession  of  the  house,  and  take 
your  unfortunate  son  away  from  it,  and  make  him^a  home 
somewhere  else,  where  he  could  enjoy  the  peace  his  kind 
heart  deserves." 

"  You  would  !"  screamed  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  I  would.  For  in  two  words,  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  I 
will  not  have  him  driven  into  mania  or  idiocy,  as  he  may 
be  if  subjected  to  your  ill  treatment  for  any  length  of  time. 
For  his  head  is  not  very  strong." 

"No;  Heaven  knows  it  is  not;  or  he  would  never  have 
taken  up  with  you,"  retorted  the  lady. 

"  Mother  !  Miss  Nelly  !  Oh,  do  for  goodness  sake, 
don't  pitch  into  each  other  so.  Don't  let  your  angry  pas- 
sions rise.  Remember  Watts !  Do  remember  Watts  1 
'  Let  dogs  delight  to,'  et  cetera.  Oh,  my  goodness  gracious 
me,  I  know  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful  and  all  that  for 
the  blessings  I  enjoy  in  such  a  wife  and  such  a  mother; 
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Imt — there!  hish-ish ;  don't  cry;  pappy  ain't  scolding 
puppy's  baby." 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Stukely,  while  the  skirmish  of  words  was 
actively  kept  up  by  the  ladies. 

"And  when  I  say  his  head  is  not  ver}-  strong,  Mrs. 
Llewellyn,  I  also  say,  in  the  face  of  all  that,  that  I  love 
and  esteem  him.  Yes,  madam,  you  ma}'  stare  in  scornful 
astonishment  that  any  one  should  love  or  esteem  your  son  ; 
but  I  do  esteem,  as  well  as  love  him,  for  his  affectionate 
heart  and  good  disposition  and  purelj*  unsellish  nature — 
qualities,  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  that  are  not  al\va3's  possessed 
by  men  with  stronger  heads,"  said  Miss  Nelly. 

"  Yes,  you  artful  minx  !  that  was  the  style  in  which  your 
false  and  flattering  tongue  deluded  the  poor  boy  1  But 
your  reign  is  over  !  You  shall  tramp  !" 

"  Take  care,  Mrs.  Llewellyn.  I  warn  you  that  I  will 
no  longer  submit  to  such  language,"  exclaimed  Miss  Xelly, 
flushing  to  her  brows. 

"  Oh,  it's  coming  1  It's  coining  now  !  Oh,  my  good 
gracious  me,  to  have  one's  only  wife  and  only  mother  pitch 
into  each  other  so  furiously.  Hish-ish,  pappy 's  baby." 

Thus  cried  Mr.  Stukely,  almost  dancing  with  distraction 
as  he  stood  at  the  door,  afraid  to  go  in  and  afraid  to  go 
away,  and  driven  nearly  frantic  with  his  dread  of  a  collision 
between  the  women  on  the  one  side  and  his  desire  to  soothe 
the  baby  on  the  other. 

Meanwhile  the  war  of  words  went  on  vigorously. 

Mrs.  Llewellyn's  language  and  manners  were  both  to  the 
last  degree  insulting  and  exasperating. 

Miss  Nelly,  with  all  her  desire  for  peace  and  order,  lost 
her  patience  and  her  temper  together,  and  retorted — "  giv- 
ing the  lady  as  good  as  she  sent,"  to  use  Miss  Nelly's  own 
expression. 

Indeed,  there  were  words  bandied  on  both  sides  that  I 
would  not  like  to  set  down  here. 

At  length  the  battle  waged  so  fiercely  that  Mr.  Stukclj 
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could  no  longer  restrain  himself;  but,  with  the  baby  still 
clasped  in  one  arm,  he  danced  distractedly  towards  them, 
crying  out : 

"Oh,  mother!  Oh,  Miss  Nelly  !  Don't  let  your  angry 
passions  rise  so  high  !  Don't  let  the  heathen  rage  together 
so  furiously.  Remember  Doctor  Watts  and  the  hymn- 
book  !  And  '  let  bears  and  lions,'  you  know,  because  '  it 
is  their  nature,  too  !'  Oh,  dear!  dear  me  !  They  are  not 
minding  a  word  I  say  !"  cried  the  desperate  fellow,  grab- 
bing wildly  at  his  hair  with  one  hand  while  he  held  the 
baby  fast  with  the  other. 

And  the  wordy  war  was  waged  in  spite  of  him. 

"  Pray  how  does  your  dupe  support  himself,  you  insolent 
vixen  ?"  sharply  demanded  Mrs.  Llewellyn. 

"By  peddling,  you  refined  lady,"  quietly  answered  Miss 
Nelly. 

"Peddling!"  screamed  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  in  angry  scorn. 

"  Per-per-per-per-perambulatory  commerce,  mother  !  It 
is  perambulatory  commerce,  Miss  Nelly,  my  dear  !  There's 
every  thing  in  a  name  !"  stammered  Mr.  Stukely,  depreca- 
tingly. 

But  his  mother  did  not  deign  to  notice  his  well-meant 
endeavor  to  smooth  matters  over  by  fine  words. 

"  Peddling? — What !  have  you  degraded  him  to  that,  you 
low " 

"  Take  care,  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  you  are  getting  upon  dan- 
gerous ground  !  I  have  warned  you  that  I  will  not  again 
submit  to  be  called  out  of  my  name  bjr  you  !"  indignantly 
interrupted  Miss  Nelly. 

And  her  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  added  force  to 
her  words. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Nelly !  Miss  Nelly,  my  love,"  cried  Mr. 
Stukely,  dancing,  "  you  have  the  best  temper  of  the  two. 
Not  but  what  you  both  have  excellent  tempers  ;  but  yours 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  yielding  1  Consider,  my  dear,  do  con- 
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sider  !  She  is  my  only  mother  !  The  only  mother  I  have  in 
the  wide  world " 

"  Heaven  help  you  if  you  had  more  of  them  1"  exclaimed 
Miss  Nelly. 

"  So  bear  with  her  for  my  sake,"  continued  Mr.  Stukely, 
without  heeding  the  interruption. 

"  If  you  will  stop  dancing  and  be  quiet,  James  Stukely, 
I  will  manage  this  lady,"  said  Miss  Nelly,  firmly. 

"  Manage  me,  you  audacious  minx  !"  violently  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Llewellyn. 

"  Oh,  there  they  go  at  it  again  !  They'll  come  to  blows 
presently !  — Oh!  thank  goodness,  there  comes  Parson 
Morley,  and  he'll  make  'em  keep  the  peace  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Stukely,  running  excitedly  towards  the  windows  and 
looking  out. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

A   LUCKY   VISITOR. 

His  very  manners  teach  to  amend, 

They  are  so  even,  grave  and  holy ; 

No  stubbornness  so  stiff,  nor  folly 

To  license  ever  was  so  light, 

As  twice  to  trespass  in  his  sight ; 

His  look  would  so  correct  it  when 

lie  chid  the  vice  yet  not  the  men.— Ben  Jonton. 

AND,  in  fact,  at  that  moment  the  parson's  gig  passed  the 
windows  and  drew  up  before  the  door. 

And  the  next  instant  Mr.  Morley,  admitted  by  Patty, 
entered  the  room. 

Mr.  Stukely,  baby  in  arms,  danced  up  to  meet  him,  ex- 
claiming eagerty: 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  Oh,  thank  Heaven  you  have  come,  Mr. 
Morley!  Surely  Providence  has  sent  you  to  me  at  this 
awful  crisis.  And  you  will  save  them  I" 
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"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  parson,  aghast 
at  this  address. 

"  Oh,  sir,  my  wife  and  mother !  forgetting  all  about 
Doctor  Watts  and  'dogs  delight,' and  pitching  into  each 
other  like  bears  and  lions  !  And  they  have  given  me  the 
baby  to  hold  till  they  fight  it  out  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stukely, 
in  a  scared  whisper. 

Mr.  Morley,  naturally  enough,  glanced  at  the  ladies  in 
question. 

But,  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  reverend  visitor,  they 
had  suspended  hostilities,  and  they  now  stood  like  combat- 
ants unwillingly  interrupted  and  eager  to  continue  the  fray. 

Mr.  Morley  saw  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  of 
a  renewal  of  the  contest,  and  he  turned  to  Mr.  Stukely  and 
said : 

"  So  your  good  -mother  has  arrived  !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  sighed  Mrs.  Llewellyn's  only  son. 

"  You  were  not  expecting  her  ?" 

"No  more  than  I  was  expecting  an  earthquake,"  said 
Mr.  Stukely. 

"It  must  have  been  a  delightful  surprise  to  you." 

"  So  it  was,  sir,  delightful,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  making  up 
the  most  lugubrious  face,  in  his  efforts  to  smile. 

"  But  what  is  this  that  you  were  telling  me  when  I  came 
in  ? — something  about  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
ladies.  It  is  nothing  very  serious,  I  hope,"  inquired  Mr. 
Morley,  lowering  his  voice. 

"Oh  no!  nothing  very  serious!"  replied  Mr.  Stukely, 
with  the  same  galvanic  effort  to  smile.  "  Only " — he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone — "  they  are  ready  to  punch  each 
other's  heads  !" 

Just  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  and  even  Miss 
Nelly,  looked  as  if  they  would  much  rather  "  punch  "  Mr 
Stukely's  head  for  his  want  of  discretion  in  so  frankly  ex- 
posing them  to  Mr.  Morley  ;  while  they  were  really  restrain- 
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ing  themselves  and  getting  upon  their  good  behavior  be 
fore  the  minister. 

Mr.  Moriey  peivcivcd  the  state  of  the  case,  and  so  dis- 
creetly  stooped  and  whispered  to  Mr.  Stukely  : 

"  Present  me  to  your  good  mother.  I  am  anxious  to 
mala-  her  acquaintance." 

"Extraordinary!  Are  you?  You  shall  do  it,  then, 
immediately.  Conic,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  lending  the  par- 
sou  across  the  room  and  presenting  him  in  this  manner  : 

"  Mother,  this  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Moriey,  our  minister. 
Mr.  Moriey,  Mrs.  Llewellyn — my  only  mother." 

"I  am  very  happy  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Llewellyn.  I  have  known  her  son  most  favorably  for 
several  years,"  said  Mr.  Morle}",  bowing  low  before  the 
lady. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  with  a  haughty  nod,  was  all  the 
answer  she  returned. 

"  Mr.  Moriey  is  a  very  great  favorite  with  Miss  Nelly, 
and  so  is  she  with  him,''  said  Mr.  Stukely,  l>y  way  of  say- 
ing something  eminently  conciliating. 

"Yes  !  yes  !  I  have  a  very  great  esteem  for  Mrs.  James 
Stukely,  and  I  hope  the  sentiment  is  returned.  And  I  con- 
gratulate you,  madam,  on  the  possession  of  so  charming  a 
daughter-in-law,"  said  Mr.  Moriey. 

Mrs.  Llewellyn  drew  down  her  mouth. 

"And  how  are  you,  my  child,  and  how  are  my  little  god- 
children?" blandly  continued    the   parson,    shaking   hand* 
with   Miss  Nelly  and   patting  the  heads   of  the  two  little, 
who  now  ventured  to  come  out  from   behind  their  in- 
trenehments  and  show  themselves. 

"  We  are  all  well  and  happy,  and  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Mr.  Moriey.  So  now  give  me  your  hat  and  take  a  chair," 
said  Miss  Nelly,  gayly  ;  for  her  short-lived  anger  seemed 
all  to  have  fled  She  rang  a  bell,  which  brought  Tatty  into 
the  room.  And  then  she  turned  and  said  : 

"  Mrs.   Llowellyn,   will  you  excuse  my  attendance,  and 
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permit  my  little  maid  to  show  you  to  your  chamber,  where 
you  can  lay  off  your  bonnet  and  wraps  ?" 

What  could  Mrs.  Llewellyn  do  ?  She  could  not  continue 
to  affect  to  treat  as  an  improper  person  a  young  woman 
whom  the  pastor  of  the  parish  acknowledged  as  an  esteemed 
friend,  and  for  whose  children  he  stood  sponsor.  At  least, 
she  could  not  do  so  in  that  pastor's  presence.  So,  with  a 
grim  nod,  she  turned  away. 

"  Show  this  lady  into  the  best  front  bed-room  that  we 
keep  for  conipanj',  Patty  ;  then  take  up  fresh  water  and 
clean  towels,  and  wait  her  orders,"  said  Miss  Nelly,  in  a 
low  voice,  to  her  little  handmaid. 

Truly,  Miss  Nelly,  if  she  could  have  always  kept  her 
"  angry  passions  "  down,  would  have  been  an  exemplary 
little  woman. 

Patty  dropped  an  almshouse  courtesy,  and  walked  off  in 
attendance  upon  her  new  old  mistress. 

Miss  Nelly  next  turned  her  attention  to  the  servant  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  had  brought  her.  But  the  huge  mute  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"My  dear,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Stukely,  "  will  you  go  out 
and  look  after  that  negro,  and  find  out  whether  his  mis- 
tress wants  the  carriage  put  up  or  sent  back  to  the  village  ?" 

"Find  out?  I  will,  if  I  can;  but  there  is  not  a  human 
being  in  the  world,  as  I  know  of,  that  can  communicate 
with  that  mute,  but  my  mother.  Here,  take  the  baby,  then," 
said  Mr.  Stukely,  putting  his  youngest  into  the  arms  of 
Miss  Nelly,  and  leaving  the  room  to  comply  with  her  request. 

Fortunately,  he  was  not  necessitated  to  draw  upon  his 
small  stock  of  ingenuity  to  converse  with  the  deaf  mute. 
He  found  that  Gorilla  standing  at  the  horses'  heads,  turning 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  gate  with  one  powerful 
hand,  while  he  pointed  with  the  other  towards  the  village. 
A  pantomime  so  well  understood  by  the  watchful  driver 
that  he  at  once  gathered  the  reins,  wheeled  around  and 
drove  off, 

32 
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Mr.  Stukely  profited  so  much  by  this  lesson  in  dumb 
show  that  he  iu  his  turn  took  the  mute  by  the  head,  turned 
him  towards  the  house,  and  pointed  in  the  direction  oi'  the 
servants'  door. 

Jude  bowed  gruffly  and  went  in. 

Then  Mr.  Stukely  returned  to  the  old  drawing-room,  and 
reported  that  the  carriage  had  been  sent  back. 

"Then  she  means  to  stay  with  us/'  said  Alias  Nelly,  with 
an  involuntary  sigh. 
Mr.  Stukely  nodded. 
Mr.  Morley  arose  to  take  leave. 

"  Oh  no  !  please  don't  go  yet  a  while,  Mr.  Morley.  sir ; 
}*our  call  was  such  a  providential  one  that  I  hope  you  will 
stay  longer,"  pleaded  Mr.  Stukely,  with  earnest  sincerity 
in  every  lineament  of  his  honest  face. 

"  Yes,  stop  to  dinner,  Mr.  Morley,  do ;  it  will  be  on  the 
table  in  fifteen  minutes.  And  James  being  at  home  all  day 
to-day  makes  it  a  sort  of  family  holiday  with  us,"  said  Miss 
Nelly,  cheerfully. 

"  And  then  the  arrival  of  my  only  mother  makes  it  a 
kind  of  family  festival  also,"  added  Mr.  Stukely,  with  a 
spasmodic  smile. 

And  in  this  and  in  similar  expressions  used  by  the  poor 
fellow  there  was  no  intentional  hypocris}*,  but  an  insane 
effort  to  feel  as  he  spoke,  and  as  he  was  convinced  it  was 
his  duty  to  feel  towards  his  mother. 

And  Mr.  Morley,  who  had  a  vague  notion  that  his  pres- 
ence at  the  feast  might  be  really  useful  as  well  as  desirable, 
bo\ved,  thanked  his  host  and  hostess,  said  he  thought  he 
would  stop,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

Miss  Nelly,  who  had  hushed  the  baby  to  sleep,  now  laid 
it  in  the  cradle  and  went  out  to  dish  up  the  dinner. 

She  was  such  a  good  little  housekeeper  that  company 
could  not  well  take  her  by  surprise,  ^he  had  always  a 
store  of  cakes,  preserves  and  sweetmeats  to  improvise  a 
delicate  dessert,  upon  an  emergency. 
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Her  little  mnid  came  down  to  help  her.  And  when  the 
table  was  quite  ready,  Patty  was  sent  back  to  summon  hei 
new  old  mistress  to  dinner.  Ami  Miss  Nelly  herself 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  to  await  Mrs.  Llewellyn's 
coming. 

Mrs.  Llewellyn  sailed  into  the  old  drawing-room,  under 
protest. 

"  Will  you  give  Miss  Nelly  your  arm,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Morley,"  said  James  Stukely,  as  he  offered  his  own  to  his 
mother,  and  led  the  way  to  the  dinner-table. 

Little  Patty,  with  a  clean  apron  on,  and  a  bright  tray  in 
her  hand,  stood  ready  to  wait  on  the  company  of  four. 

Miss  Nelly  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  Mr.  Stukely  at 
the  foot ;  Mr.  Morley  on  the  right  hand ;  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn 
on  the  left. 

Mrs.  Llewellyn,  with  her  air  of  haughty  coldness,  was  a 
sufficient  kill-joy  to  the  feast.  But  if  her  dark  thoughts 
could  have  been  guessed,  no  Insurance  Company,  at  any 
premium,  would  have  insured  Miss  Nelly's  life. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

THE    MUTE'S   REVENGE. 

Oh,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives! 

Oue  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge ! — Othello. 

To  death  allegiance!     Vows  to  the  blackest  demon  ! 

Conscience  and  gr&co  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 

I  dare  perdition !     To  this  point  I  stand — 

That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 

Let  come  what  comes,  only  I'll  be  revenged  ! — Hamlet. 

MRS.  JAY  LLEWELLYN  took  up  her  abode  at  Forest 
Lodge.  This  wicked  woman  was  fearfully  changed  within 
the  last  few  years  of  her  bad  life.  Evil  passions  had 
ploughed  more  furrows  in  her  face  than  the  unaided  hand 
of  time  could  ever  have  traced  there.  Her  once  ni«ht« 
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black  hair  was  rusty  and  streaked  with  coarse  gray  threads 
that  gave  it  a  grizzled  and  piebald  appearance.  Her  skin  was 
yellow  and  shrunken,  her  e}-es  red  and  sunken,  her  cheeks 
hollow,  her  hooked  nose  and  chin  were  inclined  to  meet  over 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  mouth.  Yet,  in  all  this,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  the  approaching  infirmities  of 
age ;  her  form  was  commanding,  her  movements  energetic, 
and  her  voice  decided.  And,  doubtless,  had  Mrs.  Llewellyn 
been  in  fashionable  society,  art  would  have  been  made  to 
assist  nature,  and  the  dentist,  the  hair-dresser,  and  the 
enameller  would  have  been  called  in  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of 
her  beauty.  But  in  the  retired  home  of  her  despised  son 
and  hated  daughter-in-law,  she  did  not,  probably,  think  it 
worth  while  to  go  to  trouble  and  expense  in  repairing  the 
dilapidations  of  her  person. 

Her  presence  in  the  house  was  an  awful  visitation  to  the 
young  couple,  who,  nevertheless,  honestly  strove  to  do 
their  difficult  duty  by  her. 

She  treated  her  son  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  the 
"poor,  hen-pecked  fool,"  that  she  did  not  scruple  to  call 
him. 

She  never  deigned  to  speak  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
unless  to  demand  some  service  of  her,  and  then  she  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  insolent  hauteur  such  as  no  true  gentlewoman 
would  use,  in  addressing  her  lowest  menial  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

And  she  never  even  passed  the  little  children  without 
giving  "  the  brats"  as  she  culled  them,  a  shove  with  her 
foot  or  hand,  and  making  them  cry  with  pain,  or  1'riu'ht,  or 
both.  But  this  did  not  happen  very  often,  as  the  little 
out'-  were  more  afraid  of  her  than  of  the  biggest  <1 
blackest  bull  of  their  acquaintance,  and,  upon  her  appear- 
ance, immediately  ran  into  shelter. 

And  because  this  woman  was  her  husband's  mother,  and 
bee.uise  she  was  old,  the  young  wife  bore  all  this  from  her, 
as  she  would  not  have  borne  it  from  any  other  human  being. 
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It  was  only  when  the  children  were  kicked  or  struck  that 
their  mother  broke  out,  and  gave  Mrs.  Llewellyn  what  she 
called  "  a  good  blowing  up" — a  gift  that  the  lady  never 
stopped  to  accept,  as,  on  these  occasions,  she  always 
in  a  relied  off  to  her  room  with  an  assumption  of  scorn  too 
deep  for  words. 

At  such  times,  Mr.  Stukely  was  utterly  miserable,  living 
in  constant  dread  that  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  They  should 
come  to  blows,  and  do  each  other  a  deadly  mischief." 

Little  Patty  also  lived  in  mortal  terror  of  this  formida- 
ble inmate,  and  she  whispered  to  her  only  confidantes — the 
cow  she  milked  and  the  chickens  she  fed — that  she  believed 
"her  new  old  mistress  was  the  devil's  own  grandmother." 

And  all  the  family  secretly  prayed  for  a  deliverance  and 
hoped  for  a  change,  and  felt  that  if  that  change  should  be, 
for  Mrs.  Llewelhyn,  the  last  great  one  of  death,  they  would 
not  be  utterly  and  everlastingly  inconsolable. 

The  huge  deaf-mute  \vas  also  a  great  inconvenience  in 
the  house.  In  the  first  place,  the  monster  required  as  much 
food  as  a  boa-constrictor,  and  thus  doubled  the  labor  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  the  culinary  department.  And  in 
the  second  place,  he  was  a  perpetual  terror  to  the  little 
children,  who  always  screamed  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  to 
poor  Patty,  who  whispered  confidentially  to  the  cow  she 
was  milking : 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Crumpie,  if  the  new  old  missus  is  the 
devil's  grandmother,  the  black  man  is  the  devil  himself." 

Mr.  Stukely  had  always  been  used  to  the  creature,  and 
therefore  did  not  fear  him. 

And  Miss  Nelly  not  only  did  not  fear  him,  but  she  went 
so  far  as  to  pity  him. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  to  be  quite  deaf  and  dumb  and  almost 
idiotic!  what  a  combination  of  misfortunes  I" 

And  so  Miss  Nelly  was  very  kind  to  him. 
And  the  monster,  who  returned  the  fear  and   horror  of 
others    with    hatred  and   contempt,  repaid  the  pity  and 
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kindness  of  Miss  Xelly  with  something  like  gratitude  and 
devotion. 

His  own  mistress  had  changed  to  him.  She  was  the  sort 
of  demon  who,  when  convenient,  would  betray  her  own  con- 
federate or  break  her  own  tool.  The  deaf-mute  was  no 
longer  useful  to  her  ;  and  she  was  casting  about  in  her 
mind  how  to  get  rid  of  him,  or  make  money  by  him.  And 
he  was  cunning  enougli  to  suspect  this.  And  he  took  to 
watching  her. 

As  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  had  a  double  motive  for 
doing  this ;  his  own  interest  and  Miss  Nelly's  safety. 

Events  soon  showed  that  such  watchfulness  was  neces- 
sary. 

Uninvited,  the  deaf-mute  had  assumed  the  duty  of  wait- 
ing on  his  mistress  at  the  table. 

On  one  occasion  there  had  been  a  violent  collision  be- 
tween Mi-s.  Llewellyn  and  Miss  Xelly.  Mrs.  Llewellyn 
had  spurned  one  of  the  children  with  her  foot  and  sent  it 
rolling  and  screaming  over  the  floor. 

And  Miss  Xelly,  picking  up  the  bruised  and  frightened 
child,  had  threatened  Mrs.  Llewellyn  with  a  constable,  and 
with  expulsion  from  the  house. 

And  the  lady — scornful,  arrogant  and  defiant — had  re- 
tired to  her  own  room. 

Something  iu  the  dark  face  of  the  woman  whose  black 
thoughts  he  knew  so  well  how  to  read,  had  raised  the  sus- 
picions of  the  deaf-mute,  and  he  crept  after  his  mistress, 
and  unseen  by  her  watched  all  her  motions. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  saw  her  go  into  the  drawing- 
room,  when  there  was  no  one  else  present;  he  saw  her 
Hover  over  the  tea-table,  and  then  sit  down  near  one  of 
the  windows  as  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  until 
tea  should  be  brought  in. 

Presently  Miss  Nelly  made  her  appearance.  She  was 
soon  followed  by  Mr.  Stukely. 

Without   looking   towards   the  window  at  which    Mrs. 
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Llewellyn  sat,  Miss  Nelly  rang  for  tea,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Patty  brought  in  the  urn.  And  then  the  deaf-mute 
stole  out  of  his  concealment,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
back  of  Miss  Nelly's  chair,  apparently  to  be  at  hand  to 
wait  on  her. 

Mr.  Stukely  went  dutifully  up  to  his  mother,  and  gave 
her  his  arm  to  the  table. 

Miss  Nelly  poured  out  the  tea,  and  the  deaf-mute  handed 
it  around. 

Then  she  poured  out  her  own  tea.  She  always  drank 
from  a  little  bit  of  a  white  cup,  much  smaller,  but  no  finer 
than  those  served  to  others. 

The  deaf-mute  hastily  sat  down  Mr.  Stukely's  cup,  and 
hurried  around  to  the  side  of  Miss  Nelly,  in  time  to  arrest 
her  hand  just  as  she  was  raising  her  own  cup  to  her  lips. 
With  all  the  force  of  a  dumb,  intensely  struggling  soul  in 
his  face,  he  looked  at  Miss  Nelly,  took  the  cup  from  her 
hand,  and  went  and  emptied  its  contents  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Then,  amid  the  surprise  of  all  present,  he  washed 
the  cup  carefully  with  hot  water  from  the  tea-kettle,  wiped 
it  with  his  napkin,  and  with  the  same  intense  effort  of  in- 
telligence working  in  his  dark  features,  he  placed  it  in  her 
hands,  bowed  deeply,  and  retired  behind  her  chair  just  in 
time  to  miss  the  glare  of  hate  with  which  his  mistress  hon- 
ored him 

Miss  Nelly  stared. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  !  I  wish  he 
could  hear  my  question,  and  speak  and  answer  it." 

"  Extraordinary !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stukely,  who,  with 
open  mouth  and  e}res,  had  watched  the  whole  proceeding. 
"  What  was  that  for  ?" 

"  One  fool  asks  the  reason  of  another  fool's  folly !"  cried 
Mrs,.  Llewellyn,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  as  she  rose  from  the 
table  and  left  the  room. 

Soon  after  a  summons  came  for  the  deaf-mute  to  attend 
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The  woman  was  pacing  the  floor  with  long,  slow  strides, 
like  those  of  a  man.  She  stopped  as  her  minister  of  evil 
entered.  She  went  and  closed  the  door,  and  locked  it. 
Then  she  turned  to  him  with  a  dark  frown,  and  spelled  th« 
question  : 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

In  the  same  manner  he  answered  : 

"  I  won't  have  it!"  and  emphasized  his  words  by  a  de« 
fiant  look  and  gesture. 

"  Have  what,  you  idiot  ?"  questioned  his  mistress. 

"  I  won't  have  her  poisoned  !" 

"  Take  care  !" 

"I  shall— of  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  oppose  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  How  dare  you,  you  villain  ?" 

"  Because  I  love  her,  and  I  don't  fear  you." 

"What!" 

"  She  is  good  to  me,  who  never  did  her  any  service. 
You  are  bad  to  me,  who  have  steeped  my  soul  in  crime  for 
your  sake !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  ingrate  ?" 

"  You  are  planning  to  get  rid  of  me,  now  that  I  can  be 
of  no  further  use  to  you." 

"  Insolent !" 

"  Yes  !"  spelt  the  mute,  making  his  fingers  move  so 
swiftly  that  nothing  but  the  accustomed  eyes  of  his  mis- 
tress  could  have  followed  their  convolutions.  "  Yes  !  when 
I  was  in  foreign  countries  I  might  have  escaped  from  you 
and  been  free  !  But  I  was  a  faithful  fool,  and  followed  3-011 
into  bondage  again  !" 

"  You  could  not  have  done  better.  With  your  infirmity 
you  would  have  starved  in  foreign  lands,"  answered  tho 
lady. 

"  It  was  not  that  prevented  me  ;  it  was  fidelity  to  you! 
And  you  repay  it  with  treachery  1" 
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"  Treachery !  you  impudent r'  exclaimed  the  lady,  for- 
getting herself. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  mute,  spelling  rapidly — for  he 
divined  by  the  motion  of  her  lips  something  of  what  she 
had  said — "yes,  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me;  you  want  to 
sell  me  to  servitude  I  I  saw  you  go  to  the  trader  and  bar- 
gain with  him  the  other  day." 

"  Oh  !  a  spy,  are  you  ?  Very  well,  it  is  time  to  get  rid 
of  you." 

"Take  care!" 

"  Of  what,  you  insolent  wretch  ?" 

"  Of  me  !  You  are  in  my  power.  I  know  whose  hand 
held  the  musket  that  killed  the  doctor  !"  swiftly  spelt  the 
dark  fingers. 

The  bold  woman  shrunk  back  appalled  for  an  instant, 
and  then  she  laughed  scornfully,  and  answered  : 

"  If  you  were  telling  the  truth  you  could  not  prove  it. 
You  could  not  make  yourself  understood  by  anybody  but 
me,  your  mistress,  who  taught  you  the  alphabet  that  you 
cannot  teach  to  another." 

A  dark  scowl  lowered  over  the  face  of  the  mute. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  wretched  woman  had  she 
read  it  aright  She  saw  only  iu  the  black,  tempestuous 
countenance  baffled  cunning  and  bitter  disappointment. 
She  saw  not  the  suppressed  rage  and  intense  malignity. 
She  saw  no  death-warrant  there. 

Thus  mistaking  him,  she  ordered  him  at  his  peril  never 
to  intervene  between  her  and  her  victim  again,  and  sent 
him  away  with  a  smile  of  diabolical  triumph. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  afternoon,  Mrs.  Llewellyn  or- 
dered the  deaf-mute  to  get  the  pony-carriage  that  she  had 
purchased  for  her  own  use  ready  to  take  her  to  town. 

When  it  was  announced  as  at  the  door,  she  came  out  and 
entered  it  alone  to  drive  herself  into  the  village,  leaving, 
as  she  supposed,  the  deaf-mute  at  home. 

She  drove  into  Rogues'  Harbor,  and  straight  to  the  quar- 
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ters  of  a  slave-factor,  who  was  then  engaged  in  purchasing 
slaves  and  shipping  them  for  the  New  Orleans  market. 

The  lad}',  on  sending  in  her  card,  was  admitted  at  once 
to  the  office  of  the  factor,  who  arose  and  offered  her  a  chair. 

When  she  was  seated,  he  turned  to  her  and  said  : 

"  Well,  madam,  have  you  decided  to  accept  my  offer  for 
the  man  ?" 

"  I  have,  because  he  troubles  me;  but  five  hundred  dol- 
lars is  a  ridiculously  low  sum  for  a  negro  of  his  sound 
health  and  powerful  frame." 

"But  his  iufirmit}',  madam,  lessens  his  value." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  increases  it.  He  cannot 
play  at  eavesdropping  or  carrying  tales." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  as  if  in  ironical  com- 
ment upon  her  words,  a  dark  face  appeared  at  the  outer 
window  of  the  office  for  an  instant  and  vanished  before 
either  Mathias  the  factor  or  Mrs.  Llewellyn  perceived  it. 

"And  then,"  said  the  factor,  continuing  the  conversa- 
tion, "he  is  no  longer  a  young  man." 

"  Xor  an  old  one.     He  is  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"  Yet,  ten  years  younger  he  would  have  been  worth 
more." 

"  You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  depreciate  the  prop- 
erty, since  I  have  said  that  I  will  take  the  sum  that  you 
»ffer." 

"  And  will  you  close  the  bargain  now  ?" 

"  1  will ;  and  deliver  the  man  up  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  I  have  the  money  ready  to  pay  over  and  the  bill 
of  sale  ready  to  be  signed  in  my  desk." 

"  Bring  them  out." 

The  factor  unlocked  his  desk  and  put  his  head  under  the 
lid  for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  searched  for  the  money  and 
the  document  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

And  again  that  dark  face  appeared  at  the  window  be- 
hind Mrs.  Llewellyn,  and  vanished  before  it  could  be  per- 
ceived. 
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"  Here,  madam,  are  the  notes.  Count  them,  if  you 
please,  and  see  if  they  are  right,"  said  the  factor. 

"  Five  one  hundred  dollar  notes.  Easily  reckoned  and 
quite  correct,''  said  the  lady,  telling  over  the  bills. 

"And  now,  madam,  here  is  the  bill  of  sale  for  your  sig- 
nature," said  the  factor,  laying  the  document  before  her. 

She  signed  and  handed  it  to  him,  and  then  put  up  her 
money  in  her  pocket-book.  But  she  failed  to  see  the  dark 
face  that  once  more  scowled  through  the  window  behind 
her  back  for  a  moment  and  then  disappeared. 

The  face  appeared  there  no  more.  The  owner  of  the 
face  jumped  down,  went  around  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  stopped  where  the  pony-wagon  was  standing.  He  took 
up  one  of  the  fore-feet  of  the  pony,  and  selecting  a  small 
sharp  pebble,  pushed  it  in  between  the  shoe  and  the  foot  at 
a  tender  place,  where  it  would  be  sure  very  soon  to  be- 
come extremely  painful.  Having  done  this,  the  deaf-mute — 
for,  of  course,  the  horse-lamer  was  himself  and  no  other — 
started  for  the  road  home.  After  going  a  little  way  into 
the  pine  woods,  he  left  the  road  and  plunged  into  the 
thicket,  disinterred  a  revolver  from  a  heap  of  dried  leaves 
under  which  it  lay  buried,  examined  its  load  and  priming, 
and,  seeing  that  it  was  all  right,  hid  it  in  his  bosom  and 
returned  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  road.  He  did  not  go 
upon  the  road,  but  kept  in  the  thicket  skirting  its  edge. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Llewellyn  concluded  her  business  with 
the  factor  and  arose  to  take  leave. 

"  The  property  can  be  delivered  to  you  at  any  time," 
said  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  "either  to-night  or  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. You  may  come  out  with  me  now,  if  you  like,  and 
take  possession  of  him." 

"  Thank  you,  madam  ;  but  I  think  I  will  not  attempt  to 
come  out  to-night.  I  expect  some  parties  here  who  have 
slaves  to  dispose  of  But  early  to-morrow  morning,  as  you 
first  proposed,  I  will  wait  upon  you  at  Forest  Lodge  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  my  purchase." 
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"That  will  do,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  with  a  short 
haughty  nod,  as  she  turned  to  leave  the  office. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam  ;  allow  me,"  said  the  factor.  And 
he  officiously  escorted  the  lady  to  her  pony-carriage  and 
put  her  into  it. 

She  thanked  him  and  started  the  horse. 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting,  but  she  thought  she  had 
plenty  of  time  to  get  home  before  dark. 

For  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  every  thing  went  well 
enough  ;  but  presently  the  pony  fell  lame  and  began  to 
limp,  to  go  slower,  and  then  stopped  short.  She  urcrcd 
him  on  by  voice  and  whip,  and  he  went  on  painfully  a  little 
longer,  and  then  stopped  again.  She  bore  with  him  a  few 
minutes  and  then  goaded  him  on  to  another  effort.  And 
he  limped  along  for  a  few  more  rods  and  then  stopped  once 
for  all,  and  refused  for  any  amount  of  beating  to  budge. 
Apparently  he  had  decided  that  he  could  bear  the  pain  of 
the  blows  better  than  he  could  bear  the  pain  of  travelling 
with  his  sore  foot. 

The  affair  now  became  very  serious.  The  sun  had  set ; 
the  short  autumn  twilight  was  swiftly  settling  into  dark- 
ness ;  and  she  was  in  the  loneliest  part  of  the  lonely  road 
through  the  pine  woods. 

"  The  horse  has  fallen  lame.  It  is  very  strange.  He 
was  all  right  when  I  started  with  him  this  afternoon,"  she 
said,  as  she  jumped  from  the  chaise  and  came  around  in 
front  of  the  horse,  and  lifted  up  the  lame  foot  to  see  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  lameness. 

At  that  moment  a  shadow,  a  weight,  a  heat,  a  sense  of 
oppression,  and  a  sound  of  heavy  breathing  behind  her, 
caused  her  to  raise  her  head  and  look  around. 

And  there,  like  a  monstrous  bird  of  prey  hovering  over 
her,  stood  the  deaf-mute. 

No  present imi'iit  warned  the  doomed  woman  of  her  im- 
pending fate. 

On  the  contrary,  she  arose  from  her  stooping  position, 
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with  n,  look  of  relief,  exclaiming  aloud,  as  if  he  could  have 
heard  her : 

"  Oh,  you  here !  That  is  fortunate  !"  Then  she  rapidly 
spelt  upon  her  fingers  the  order  : 

"  Stoop  down  and  see  what  is  the  matter  with  my  pony's 
foot !  He  has  fallen  suddenly  lame." 

All  this  time  she  had  not  looked  into  the  mute's  face. 

If  she  had  ! 

"  Stoop  down,  I  say,  and  see  what  has  happened  to  my 
pony's  foot!"  she  repeated.  , 

For  all  answer  he  touched  her  sharply  on  the  shoulder, 
and  made  her  glance  up  at  him. 

She  shrieked  and  drew  back,  appalled  by  his  look  of  dia- 
bolical ferocity. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  faltered. 

He  raised  his  huge  black  hand  and  spelt  the  question  : 

"  Do  you  know  what  place  is  this  ?" 

She  knew  too  well,  but  in  the  overwhelming  terror  that 
had  taken  possession  of  her  guilty  soul  she  could  not  an- 
swer. The  mute  went  on  spelling: 

"  It  is  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  where  the  good  doc- 
tor was  murdered.  I*have  chosen  it  as  the  place  of  execu- 
tion for  his  murderess."  And  as  he  concluded  this  fearful 
sentence  he  placed  himself  in  the  road  before  her. 

"Let  me  pass,  man!"  she  shrieked,  as  if  he  could  have 
heard  her—"  Let  me  pass  !  I  will  walk  home." 

He  must  have  understood  her  meaning  by  the  motion  of 
her  lips,  the  expression  of  her  face,  and  by  her  gestures; 
for  as  she  attempted  to  push  by  him  he  grasped  her  shoul- 
der with  one  herculean  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  spelt 
lhe  answer  : 

"You  will  never  go  home  again  !  You  sold  me  to-day 
to  a  trader.  You  sold  yourself  long  ago  to  the  devil!" 

"  Let  me  go  !  let  me  go !"  shrieked  the  woman,  struggling 
violently  to  free  herself. 

But  the  deaf-mute  slid  his  hand  from  her  shoulder  to  her 
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throat,  tightened  his  grip,  and  shook  her  furiously,  until  he 
shook  her  out  of  breath  and  into  quietness.  Then  he  re- 
sumed his  spelling : 

"  You  bargained  to  deliver  me  to  my  master  to-morrow 
morning!  I  have  plotted  to  send  you  to  your  master  to- 
night!" 

"  Let  me  go !  Let  me  go,  assassin !"  shrieked  the 
wretched  woman,  recovering  her  wind. 

But  again,  with  the  huge  hand  that  had  never  been  taken 
from  her  throat,  he  shook  her  out  of  breath  and  into  silence, 
and  then  again  resumed  his  horrible  spelling : 

"  Here,  where  you  waylaid  the  good  doctor  and  slew 
him,  you  shall  be  slain  I  Here,  where  he  lay  weltering  in 
his  blood,  you  shall  lie  weltering  in  yours  !  Here,  where 
his  dead  body  was  found,  your  dead  body  shall  be  found  !" 

"  Murder  !  murder  !"  shrieked  the  woman,  regaining  her 
wind  once  more. 

Apparently  he  understood  or  guessed  the  purpose  of  her 
cry ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  shaken  her  out  of  breath  again 
he  spelt  the  answer : 

"Yes!  that  is  just  what  I  mean — murder!  You  taught 
me  that  murder  was  no  sin  1  It  i»  no  sin  to  slay  one's 
mortal  enemy  !  And  you  are  my  mortal  enemy  !  It  is  a 
merit  to  execute  a  criminal !  And  you  are  a  criminal  !" 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  were  heard 
by  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  and  she  resumed  her  shrieks  of — 

•-.Murder!     Murder!     Murder!     Help!     Help!" 

The  deaf-mute  tightened  his  grasp  upon  her  throat  and 
shook  her  into  silence.  And  then  he  stood  still  and  atten- 
tive. He  could  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs, 
of  course;  but,  with  that  marvellous  sense  of  feeling  pos- 
sessed by  the  di-af  and  dumb,  he  felt  the  concussion  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  air  produced  by  the  coming  horse  and 
rider,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  no  more  time  to  play  at 
cat  and  mouse  with  his  victim. 

1I«.>  drew  the  pistol  from  his  bosom  and  presented  it  at 
her  head. 
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She  saw  it,  shrieked  for  mercy,  and  threw  up  her  hands 
before  her  eyes. 

He  fired,  dropped  her  body,  and  leaped  from  the  road  into 
the  thicket,  where  he  hid  himself. 

And  the  horse,  frightened  by  the  report  of  the  pistol, 
forgot  his  lameness,  sprang  forward  and  ran  dragging  the 
whole  weight  of  the  carriage  over  her  prostrate  body,  as  he 
sped  on  the  road  homewards. 

The  horseman,  the  sound  of  whose  approaching  steed 
had  precipitated  the  catastrophe,  seemed  to  have  passed 
away  in  another  direction. 

And  in  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  woods  no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  groans  of  the  dying  sinner. 

After  nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed  away,  and  the 
groans  had  ceased,  the  deaf  mute  stole  out  from  his  con- 
cealment, glanced  cautiously  around,  then  glided  to  the 
body  of  his  murdered  mistress,  and  took  the  watch  from 
her  bosom,  the  purse  from  her  pocket,  and  the  rings  from 
her  fingers,  and  then  spurning  the  still  breathing  frame, 
leapt  once  more  from  the  road  to  the  thicket,  and  lost  him- 
self in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

REMORSE. 

Habitual  evils  change  not  on  a  sudden, 

Bat  many  days  must  pass,  and  many  sorrows 

Poignant  remorse  and  anguish  must  be  felt, 

And  death  be  near,  to  break  the  stubborn  will 

And  work  a  second  nature  in  the  sonl, 

Ere  conscience  can  resume  the  sway  she  lost. — Rows. 

ON  that  fatal  day  when  Mrs.  Llewellyn  met  her  death, 
Mr.  Stukely  and  his  lively  little  wife,  unconscious  of  ap- 
proaching doom,  sat  together  with  their  children  in  the  old 
drawing-room. 
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Mr.  Stukely  was  seated  at  his  desk,  puzzling  his  head 
over  some  account-book. 

Miss  Nelly  was  seated  on  the  sofa,  puzzling  hers  over  a 
lot  of  very  dilapidated  hose. 

The  two  little  children  were  at  the  side  of  the  cradle, 
prattling  to  their  baby  sister  to  make  her  smile  and  crow. 

They  were  all  unconscious  of  a  mighty  deliverance  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Llewellyn. 

And  all  was  so  quiet  in  the  room  that  they  distinctly 
heard  the  distant  approach  of  wheels. 

Mr.  Stukely  looked  up  inquiringly  from  his  account- 
books. 

Miss  Nelly  raised  her  eyes  from  her  work  and  replied  to 
that  look : 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Potts'  gig,  I  suppose  ;  she  promised  to  come, 
out  and  take  tea  with  us  some  day  this  week ;  and  so  she 
has  come,  I  reckon." 

It  was  indeed  the  gig  from  the  Elm  Tree  Inn ;  but  no 
round  little  landlady  occupied  it ;  in  her  stead,  sat  two 
stern-faced  men,  one  of  whom  held  the  reins  as  the  gig 
drew  up  at  the  door,  while  the  other  alighted  and  knocked 
for  admittance. 

Patty  was  heard  to  open  the  door  and  reply  to  some 
inaudible  question  of  the  visitor : 

"  Yes,  sir." 

And  the  next  moment  she  entered  the  old  drawing-room, 
announcing : 

"  A  gempleman  to  see  the  master,"  and  vanished. 

A  respectable-looking  man  stood  bowing  in  her  place. 

Mr.  Stukely  and  Miss  Nelly  arose  to  receive  the  visitor. 

And  the  children  stopped  playing  to  put  their  fingers  in 
their  mouths  and  stare  at  the  stranger. 

"  IIow  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Glad  to  see  you.  Travelling 
through  these  parts,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  advan- 
cing to  welcome  the  visitor. 
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"Thank  you,  yes;  I  am  clown  here  on  business.  This  is 
Forest  Lodge,  I  presume  ?"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"Yes,  sir,  yes,  Forest  Lodge — 'a  jolly  place  of  yore,'  'tis 
said  ;  but  something  ails  it  now,  according  to  the  ballad. 
However,  it  has  always  a  welcome  for  the  wayfarer.  Take 
a  seat,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  handing  one. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Llewellyn,  I  suppose,"  said  the  stranger, 
seating  himself. 

"  No,  sir,  no ;  my  name  is  Stukely.  I  am  Mrs.  Llewel- 
lyn's only  son  by  my  first  father,  sir.  But  she  is  my  only 
mother,"  answered  Mr  Stukely. 

"  And  this  lady ?"  said  the  stranger,  inquiringly,  and 

with  a  polite  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  young  wife. 

"  This  lady  is  Miss Owtch  /"  cried  Mr.  Stukely,  break- 
ing off  in  his  reply  to  lift  and  caress  his  injured  shin  which 
Miss  Xelly  had  slyly  kicked  as  a  gentle  reminder. 

"  This  lady  is —  ?"  again  questioned  the  visitor. 

"  Oome!  Oh-h-h!  Ah-h-h!"  groaned  Mr.  Stukely,  rue- 
fullj-,  rubbing  his  shin.  "  This  lady  is  my  wife,  sir.  Ah-h-h  ! 
Oh-li-h !  Oome! — Miss  Nelly,  my  dear,  the  next  time  you 
give  me  a  hint,  don't  do  it  with  new  walking  shoes,  unless 
I  have  top-boots  on,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  I  am  proud  to  know  Mrs.  Stukely,"  said  the  stranger, 
bowing  to  Miss  Nelly.  Then  turning  to  Mr.  Stukely,  who 
was  still  rubbing  his  shin  and  groaning,  he  added — "  But 
m}'  business  is  with  Mrs.  Llewellyn.  I  must  see  her  imme- 
diately." 

"  Well,  you  might  have  done  so  if  you  had  come  half  an 
hour  earlier.  But  she  has  gone  to  town —  Oome  ! — to  do 
some  important  business  there.  Oh-h-h !  It  is  a  wonder 
you  hadn't  met  her  on  the  road — Ah-h-h!" 

"  A  lady  in  a  black  velvet  bonnet  and  red  cashmere  shawl, 
driving  a  pon}*-chaise  alone  ?" 

"  Yes.  Oome !  Miss  Nelly,  you  must  have  been  iron- 
shod  !"  cried  Mr.  Stukely,  dismally  comforting  his  bruised 

shin. 

33 
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"When  will  Mrs.  Llewellyn  be  back?"  inquired  the 
visitor. 

"  Gome  !  Tn  an  hour  or  two,  at  farthest.  Sit  down  and 
make  yourself  at  home  and  stay  to  tea ;  and  you  shall  see 
her.  I  know  she'll  be  glad — Oome! — to  see  any  friend  of 
hers  from  town." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  will  stay,  since  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  see  Mrs.  Llewellyn  as  soon  as  possible. 
Your  kind  invitation  to  tea,  however,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
decline." 

"  Oome  /—Why  ?" 

"  A  previous  engagement  makes  it  impossible,"  said  the 
stranger,  evasively. 

"  Oome  ! — Yes  ;  is  it  so  ?  I  am  sorry  for  that.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  stop.  Oome  /" 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  pain,  sir  ?" 

"  Oome  !  Yes  ;  it  was  an  accident.  Miss  Nelly — Oictch  ! 
don't  do  that  again,  my  dear,  it  hurts !"  cried  Mr.  Stukely, 
wincing  from  a  second  reminder — "  Mrs.  Stukely,  I  meant 
to  say,  grazed  my  shin.  But,  sir,  I  think  you  had  a  friend 
with  you  in  the  gig.  Won't  he  come  in  and  stop?" 

"  Thank  you,  yes.     I  will  speak  to  him." 

"  And  you  would  like  to  have  your  horse  put  up,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  thank  you,  he  will  stand,"  said  the  stranger, 
going  out. 

'Presently  he  returned  again,  accompanied  by  his 
"friend."' 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  will  you  please  to  let  me  know 
whom  I  have  the — the  pleasure  of — of — seeing  ?"  said  Mr. 
Stukely,  politely. 

"  My  name  is  Beck  and  my  companion's  is  White,,"  said 
the  first  comer. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,  both.  And  much  obliged 
to  3rou  for  waiting  for  my  mother.  I  am  sure  she  would 
be  very  sorry  to  miss  any  friends  who  came  so  far  to  call 
on  her.  Oome  I11 
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Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  White  bowed  gravely  in  reply  to  this 
remark. 

And  Miss  Nelly  went  out  to  have  candles  lighted,  as  it 
was  now  growing  dark  in  the  old  drawing-room. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  swift  and  rattling  sound  of  hoofs 
and  wheels  was  heard  approaching  the  house,  and  Mr. 
Stukely  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

It  proved  to  be  the  horse,  with  the  wreck  of  the  chaise 
at  his  heels. 

On  seeing  that,  Mr.  Stukely  rushed  back  into  the  house, 
exclaiming : 

"Extraordinary!  Gentlemen!  gentlemen!  for  heaven's 
sake  give  me  your  assistance!  Here  is  the  pony  come 
home  with  the  broken  chaise  behind  him !  And  I  feel  sure 
he  has  run  away  and  thrown  my  mother  out !" 

The  strangers  needed  no  second  appeal,  but  immediately 
arose,  seized  their  hats,  and  rushed  out. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Stukely  procured  a  lantern,  lighted  it, 
and  followed  them. 

They  all  examined  the  chaise.  It  was  shaken  and  broken 
all  to  pieces,  and  only  held  together  by  its  iron  bands. 
Tangled  up  in  its  fragments  was  Mrs.  Llewellyn's  veil  and 
shawl. 

"  Extraordinary !  Extraordinary  !  Gentlemen  !  gentle- 
men !  we  must  take  the  lantern  and  go  in  search  of  her. 
She  may  be  lying  somewhere  on  the  road  severely  hurt," 
said  Mr.  Stukely,  nearly  beside  himself  with  anxiety. 

The  two  strangers  lost  no  time  in  agreeing  to  this  meas- 
ure. And  while  Mr.  Stukely  returned  to  the  house  to  tell 
Miss  Nelly  what  had  happened,  they  brought  their  own  gig 
around  to  the  door. 

When  he  came  out  to  join  them,  it  was  agreed  that  he 
and  Mr.  Beck  should  go  in  the  gig  to  search  for  Mrs. 
Llewellyn,  while  Mr.  White  should  remain  at  Forest  Lodge 
until  their  return. 
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It  was  quite  dark  when  these  adventurers  started  on 
their  errand. 

They  were  obliged  to  drive  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  to 
stop  frequently  and  examine  the  road  before  them  carefully, 
lest  they  should  drive  over  the  body  they  had  come  to 
search  for. 

Just  within  the  wood  they  came  upon  an  obstacle.  But 
when  examined  it  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  pony-chaise 
that  had  been  torn  off  by  the  rapid  flight  of  the  horse. 

At  sight  of  it,  Mr.  Stukely  groaned  : 

"  Oh,  what  a  start  and  a  crash  it  must  have  been !  It 
•oust  have  nearly  killed  my  mother !  Oh,  what  could  have 
caused  it  ?  He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  old  ponies  that  ever 
^as.  Why,  a  child  could  have  driven  him." 

A  little  deeper  in  the  wood  they  were  stopped  by  another 
obstruction  in  the  road.  Upon  investigation,  it  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  chaise,  that  had  been 
wrenched  off  in  the  mad  progress  of  the  horse. 

Mr.  Stukely  cried : 

"  Oh,  look  here  now,  you  know,  it  must  have  been  a 
most  horrible  case  of  a  bolting  horse.  But  what  ever  could 
have  frightened  him?  And  I'm  sure  it  has  done  for  my 
mother." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  necessarily,"  said  Mr.  Beck,  consolingly. 
"  She  may  have  jumped  out  unhurt.  Or,  if  she  was  thrown 
out,  she  may  have  escaped  with  little  or  no  injury.  Let 
us  hope  so,  at  least." 

"  Lf  t  us  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Stukely. 

And  on  they  went,  for  about  half  a  mile,  when  they  were 
again  hindered  by  something  lying  across  the  road. 

Mr.  Stukely  jumped  out  to  examine  it,  and  then  gave 
forth  a  great  howl. 

"  It  is  my  mother  !  It  is  my  mother,  and  she  is  dead,  I 
am  sure  of  it !" 

Mr.  Beck  jumped  out  of  the  gig  and  turned  the  bull's  ore 
of  the  lantern  full  upon  the  white,  upturned  face  before  them. 
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"  Yes.  von  soo.  it  5s  she  !  it  is  she!"  cried  Mr.  Stukely, 
dancing  with  distress.  "  It  is  she,  and  I  am  sure  she  is 
dead !" 

Beck  knelt  down  by  the  body  and  carefully  examined  it, 
while  Mr.  Stukely  jumped  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other  and  back  again  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

"  No,  she  is  not  dead  ;  and  she  may  not  be  mortally  in- 
jured. We  must  get  her  home  immediately,  and  get  medi- 
cal attendance  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Beck. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  for  saying  that.  Oh,  help  me  to  put  her 
into  the  gig.  And  I  will  take  her  home;  and  you,  like  a 
good  fellow,  go  on  to  the  village  and  fetch  a  doctor.  Fetch 
Doctor  Meadows.  You  will  find  him  on  Main  street, 
opposite  Mr.  Lacy's  shop." 

"No,"  said  Beck,  reflectively— "I  must  not  lose  sight  of 
her.  She  may  not  be  seriously  injured  after  all,  and 
so " 

"  What  did  you  say,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Stnkety. 

"  Oh,  I  say  that  /  will  take  the  lady  back  to  Forest 
Lodge.  And  you  had  better  go  on  to  the  village  for  a  doc- 
tor. You  will  be  able  to  get  one  quicker,  perhaps,  than  I 
should,"  replied  Beck,  evasively. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  yes ;  you  are  very  kind  1"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Stukely. 

"  Let  us  put  her  into  the  gig  at  once.  Help  me  to  raise 
her  tenderly ;  so." 

And  together  they  lifted  the  helpless  body  and  laid  it  as 
easily  as  circumstances  would  permit  in  the  gig.  But  as 
the}'  moved  it,  feeble  groans  issued  from  its  lips. 

Beck  supported  it  as  well  as  he  could,  while  he  gathered 
the  reins  in  his  hands  and  prepared  to  start  for  Forest 
Lodge.' 

Mr.  Stukely  took  the  horse's  head  and  turned  it  around 
homeward,  and  then  he  hurried  on  to  the  village,  while  the 
gig  rolled  on  towards  Forest  Lodge. 
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In  due  time  it  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  old  man- 
sion house. 

And  Miss  Xelly,  who  was  on  the  watch  for  news,  came 
out  to  see  what  had  really  happened. 

"  AVas  an}*  one  hurt  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  the  old  lady  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
out  and  injured,  but  not  fatally,  I  hope.  Mr.  Stukely  has 
gone  on  to  the  village  to  fetch  a  doctor.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  ask  White  to  come  here  and  give  me  a  hand  in 
lifting  her  out  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Nelly,  disappearing  into  the 
house. 

The  next  moment  White  came  out. 

"  Give  us  a  lift  here,  White  1  I  don't  know  but  what 
this  accident  has  forestalled  the  law,"  said  Beck. 

With  a  few  exclamations  of  surprise  and  pity,  White  gave 
his  assistance.  And  between  him  and  Beck  the  body  of 
the  woman  was  lifted  out  and  carried  into  the  house. 

Miss  Nelty  stood  in  the  passage  with  a  lighted  candle 
waiting  to  receive  it. 

"  Come  after  me,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "and  I  will  show 
you  where  to  la}'  her." 

And  she  led  the  way  up  stairs,  they  following  her  with 
their  burden,  to  a  spacious  front  chamber,  in  which  stood  a 
large,  four- posted  bedstead. 

"Lay  her  here,"  said  Miss  Xelly,  "  and  leave  her  for  the 
present  with  me  and  my  maid" 

And  the  men  laid  their  burden  there,  and  then  left  the 
room — Beck  to  remain  on  guard  outside  the  chamber  door, 
and  White  to  stand  sentinel  before  the  house. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  alone  with  her  guest,  Miss  Nelly 
lighted  two  more  candles,  and  then  rang  for  Patty,  who 
almost  immediately  answered  the  summons. 

And  the  mistress  and  maid  went  up  together  to  the  bed- 
side to  exairine  the  condition  of  the  insensible  woman. 

But  at  the  first  full   view   Miss  Xelly  shrank    back   in 
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horror,  and  Patty,  with  a  scream,  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Both  forgot  their  fear  and  dislike  of  the  household 
tyrant,  and  felt  only  compassion  and  anxiety  for  the  suffer- 
ing woman. 

"  Oh,  rnira,  can  any  think  be  done  for  her?"  cried  Patty, 
from  behind  her  hands. 

"I  don't  know.  Bring  me  a  basin  of  lukewarm  water, 
and  a  sponge,  and  several  towels,"  replied  Miss  Nelly. 

Patty,  keeping  her  eyes  carefully  averted  from  the  ghastly 
object  on  the  bed,  went  on  this  errand. 

And  when  she  returned  with  the  required  articles,  Miss 
Nell}'  commenced  the  work  of  cleansing  the  face,  neck  and 
bosom  of  the  wretched  woman  from  the  clotted  blood  and 
clay  that  covered  it. 

Patty  held  the  basin  for  her  mistress ;  but  she  almost 
wrung  her  own  head  off  at  the  same  time  in  her  efforts  to 
avert  her  face  from  the  sight  of  the  injured  woman. 

When  Miss  Nelly  had  unpinned  the  shawl,  and  unhooked 
the  dress,  she  found  that  all  the  linen  about  the  breast  was 
so  saturated  with  blood  that  had  clotted  and  stiffened, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  all  her  clothes.  But 
she  dared  not  attempt  to  do  this  before  the  doctor's  arrival, 
especially  as  upon  every  attempt  to  move  her,  the  suffering 
woman,  insensible  to  every  other  impression,  uttered  groans 
of  agon}'. 

So  Miss  Nelly  stood  sponging  the  pallid  face  and  hands, 
and  occasionally  examining  the  pulse,  which  she  feared 
was  sinking. 

At  length,  towards  ten  o'clock,  the  doctor's  gig  was  heard 
to  roll  up  and  stop  before  the  door. 

And  a  few  seconds  after  Mr.  Stukely  came  up  and 
knocked,  and  asked  how  his  mother  was,  and  whether  the 
doctor  might  come  in. 

"  Your  mother  is  still  unconscious.  The  doctor  may 
come  in,  and  you  also,  if  you  wish,"  was  Miss  Nelly's 
answer. 
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Accordingly  Doctor  Meadows  and  Mr.  Stukcly  entered. 

Doctor  Meadows  walked  up  to  the  side  of  his  new  patient, 
and  after  a  single  glance  at  her  ordered  every  one  out  of 
the  room  except  Miss  Nelly,  to  give  him  a  chance  of  ex- 
amining the  wretched  woman's  injuries. 

Little  Patty  poked  her  basin  under  the  bed  and  ran 
away,  happy  to  be  relieved  from  such  horrible  duty.  And 
when  she  got  to  her  kitchen,  she  sat  down  and  lifted  the 
tortoise-shell  kitten  to  her  knee,  and  told  it  in  confidence 
that  it  was  her  opinion  that  the  devil  had  killed  his  grand- 
mother. 

Mr.  Stukely  lingered  a  little  longer  in  the  room,  pressing 
the  question  : 

"  Will  she  live?  oh  !  doctor,  will  she  live?" 

"  IIow  can  I  tell?  I  must  see  to  her  injuries  first," 
answered  blunt  Doctor  Meadows. 

And  he  proceeded  ruthlessly  to  cut  away  the  rich  black 
satin  and  fine  linen  and  lace  that  covered  Mrs.  Llewellyn's 
bust,  and  could  not  otherwise  be  removed. 

And  Mr.  Stukely  was  forced  to  go  away  with  the  answer 
he  had  received. 

Outside  the  door  he  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  Beck,  on 
guard.  He  had  passed  him  twice  before  on  that  very  land- 
ing without  seeing  him.  Now  he  stopped  and  spoke  to  him  : 

"  You  are  waiting  here,  I  suppose,  to  see  if  you  can  bo 
of  any  use?  IIow  very  good  of  you  !  How  much  I  thank 
you  !  Give  me  your  hand  1" 

The  man  on  guard  gave  his  hand  gruffly  enough ;  and 
when  Mr.  Stukely  had  well  shaken  it,  and  released  it,  and 
passed  on  his  way  down  stairs,  he  (Beck)  grunted,  shook 
his  head,  and  muttered  something  about  "  feeling  like  a 
blamed  mean  hypocrite." 

Mr.  Stukely  went  down  stairs,  declined  the  supper  that 
little  Patty  offered  him  neatly  arranged  upon  a  tray,  and 
occupied  himself  b}-  walking  up  and  down  the  old  drawing- 
room,  until  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Nelly. 
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"Will  she  live?"  he  inquired,  wheeling  around  to  meet 
her. 

"  The  doctor  doesn't  know  yet,  dear.  Let  us  hope  foi 
the  best.  I  have  come  down  here  with  a  note  from  the 
doctor  to  his  assistant.  He  wants  his  assistant  to  come 
out  immediately,  and  bring  a  certain  set  of  instruments 
v.ith  him.  Where  is  the  deaf  mute?  If  he  can  neither 
speak  nor  hear  I  can  make  him  understand  where  to  take 
this  note  by  signs.  Will  you  look  him  up  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  going  off  like  a  shaft  from  a  bow. 

And  the  deaf-mute  was  sought  everywhere— in  the  house, 
kitchen,  cellar,  stables,  wood-shed,  dog-kennels,  garden, 
orchard,  and  home  woods — but  could  be  found  nowhere. 

At  the  end  of  the  fruitless  search  for  the  deaf-mute,  Mr. 
Stukely  came  in  and  said  : 

"  He  is  not  anywhere  on  the  premises;  but  I  will  take 
the  note,  and  the  doctor's  gig  and  horse,  and  will  go  my- 
self and  fetch  the  assistant  and  the  instruments." 

And  without  waiting  to  find  his  gloves,  and  picking  up 
the  tirst  hat  that  came  to  hand,  Mr.  Stukely  rushed  out, 
jumped  into  the  gig,  and  started  the  doctor's  sober  Rosinante 
at  a  pace  that  nearly  astonished  his  senses  out  of  him. 

Miss  Nelly  returned  to  the  chamber  of  impending  death, 
and  reported  to  "the  surgeon  in  charge." 

And  two  hours  of  intense  anxiety  passed.  And  then 
the  doctor's  gig  was  heard  rattling  at  a  furious  pace  up  to 
the  door. 

And  in  a  few  seconds  Mr.  Stukely  jumped  up  the  stairs, 
half-a-dozen  steps  at  a  time,  and  landed  in  the  room,  with 
his  incessant  question : 

"Will  she  live?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  Have  you 
brought  my  assistant  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Send  him  up  !" 

"  Tet — tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do,  doctor?" 
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"  I  am  going  to  perform  an  operation  called  trepanning. 
If  it  succeeds  she  will  recover  her  consciousness,  and  she 
may  live.  If  it  fails,  she  will  die." 

"  Hub — but  if  there  is  a  risk,  why  perform  it  at  all?" 
stammered  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  Because  if  I  do  not  she  will  certainly  die,  and  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  also.  This  operation  will  afford  her 
the  only  possible  chance  of  life.  The  skull  is  fractured " 

"  Oh  !"  groaned  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  And  a  portion  of  it  presses  upon  the  brain.  If  it  is  lifted 
it  will  certainly  restore  her  to  consciousness.  And  it  may 
save  her  life.  If  it  is  not  lifted,  as  I  said  before,  she  must 
surely  die  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness." 

"  Go  on,  doctor  !  Go  on  and  do  it,  then  !  I  will  say  no 
more  !  Oh,  Lor  !  Oh,  dear  !  Extraordinary  1" 

"  I  must  add,  that  whether  this  lady's  life  is  saved  or  not, 
it  is  very  necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice  that  her  con- 
sciousness should  be  restored." 

"All  right!  do  as  you  think  best !  Oh,  Lor  !  Oh,  dear  1 
Extraordinary  !"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  as  he  left  the  room. 

At  the  door  he  again  stared  on  linding  the  man  on  guard. 

"You  here  yet?  Well,  now,  that's  what  I  call  sticking 
to  a  fellow  in  his  trouble  !  Give  us  your  hand  again,  old 
boy  !" 

And  the  "  old  boy  "  gave  his  hand  again  as  gruffly  as 
before,  and  when  the  ceremony  was  over  growled  as  deeply 
as  before  about  feeling  like  a  "mean  cuss  of  a  hypocrite.'' 

Presently  the  doctor's  assistant,  young  Mr.  Ilaiv,  with  a 
jase  of  instruments  in  his  hand,  came  up  stairs  and  entered 
the  room. 

And  another  hour  of  intense  anxiety  followed.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  doctor,  leaving  his  assistant  watch- 
ing over  the  patient,  came  out. 

Heck,  still  on  guard  at  the  door,  laid  hold  of  him,  stopped 
him,  and  questioned  him. 
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"  Doctor,  excuse  me ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  you  of  the  con- 
dition of  your  patient." 

"And  doctors  are  not  accustomed,  sir,  to  express  their 
opinions  lightly  to  any  curious  gentleman  that  may  stop  to 
inquire,"  gravely  replied  Meadows. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  and  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer, 
when  I  state  to  you  my  reasons  for  making  the  inquiry." 

"  Be  quick,  then,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  will.  1  came  down  to  this  place  this  afternoon,  sir, 
armed  with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  this  lady  who  is 
your  patient." 

The  doctor  started  back  and  gazed  in  astonishment  at 
the  speaker,  who  calmly  continued  : 

"This  warrant  is  based  upon  charges  of  the  very  gravest 
nature,  not  necessary  to  specify  here.  The  lady  has  been 
a  fugitive  from  justice  for  several  years,  and  she  only  lately 
ventured  to  return  to  the  country.  We  have  tracked  her 
down  here  ;  and  have  come  to  arrest  her.  Her  unfortunate 
son  knows  nothing  of  our  errand.  We  have  forborne,  as 
long  as  possible,  to  wound  his  feelings.  Now  what  I  wish 
to  ask  you  is,  whether  this  lady  can  be  arrested  in  her 
present  state  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  not !  To  attempt  to  move  her  in  her 
present  condition  would  cause  her  instant  death." 

"  Then,  doctor,  how  long  is  she  likely  to  lie  in  this  state  ?" 

"As  it  is  an  official  question  I  will  answer  it  profession- 
ally. She  may  die  within  an  hour  from  this  moment,  or 
she  may  linger  for  several  days  and  die  at  the  end  of  that 
time." 

"  You  consider  her  speedy  death  inevitable." 

"  As  far  as  mere  human  foresight  and  medical  science 
and  experience  instruct  me,  I  do." 

"Then  if  you  will  give  me  a  certificate  to  that  effect  J 
will  go.  And  that  poor,  simple  young  man  need  never 
know  the  purpose  of  my  visit  here." 
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"  I  will  p-ivo  yon  iny  certificate  with  pleasure.  But  I 
advi.v  y<»u  not  to  leave  the  neighborhood  just  yet." 

"Why,  if  you  please,  sir?" 

"  Because  you  may  find  work  to  do  here  still.  You  be- 
long to  the  detective  police  force,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  it  ma}'  concern  you  to  know  that  this  lady's  death 
is  not  a  case  of  accident,  but  of assassination." 

"  '  Assassination  !'  "  re-echoed  the  policeman.  And  it  was 
now  hi*  turn  to  be  thunderstruck. 

"  Yes.  But  say  nothing  of  this  at  present  to  the  family. 
Stay  where  you  are.  I  will  give  you  all  the  information  I 
possess,  and  also  certain  clues  that  will  lead  you  to  new 
discoveries.  Therefore  remain  where  you  are." 

"  I  will  observe  your  directions  in  all  things,  sir,"  said 
the  policeman. 

And  the  doctor  went  down  stairs  into  the  old  drawing- 
room,  where  he  found  Mr.  Stukely,  pacing  distractedly  up 
and  down. 

"  Will  she  live  ?"  reiterated  Mr.  Stukely — the  old  question. 

"  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  replied  the  doctor, 
using  the  formula  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

'•  Oh,  that  means  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  at  all  I"  said 
Mrs.  Llewellyn's  son. 

"  The  operation  was  successful,  in  so  far  as  it  restored 
her  consciousness.  She  is  now  sleeping.  When  she  awakes 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  decided  opinion.  I  have  left 
Hare  with  her." 

"  Oh  1  are  you  not  going  to  stay  yourself?" 

"  Xo,  I  cannot;  I  have  a  case  that  I  must  see  to-night. 
But  I  will  be  here  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Doctor,  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  sinful  man  ;  but  withal  I 
am  a  God-fearing  one.  And  now  I  ask  you  as  a  Christian, 
who  appreciates  the  worth  of  an  immortal  soul — Is  it  not 
advisable  that  I  should  have  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
the  house,  ready  to  attend  my  mother  when  she  awakes  ?" 
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"Yes." 

"You  will  pass  Mr.  Morlcy's  house  on  your  way  home. 
Late  as  it  is,  I  must  beg  you  to  try  to  see  him  ;  and  il'you 
really  think  there  is  any  serious  danger  of — of — any  thing 
happening  to-night,  ask  him  to  come  out  at  once  and  take 
a  bed  with  us." 

"I  will,  certainly,"  said  Doctor  Meadows. 

And  with  a  bow  he  went  away. 

Mr.  Stukely  went  up  stairs  to  the  door  of  the  sick-room. 

There  he  found  Beck  still  stationed. 

"  Oh,  look  here,  now,  my  dear  fellow  !  really  you  know 
you  are  making  a  martyr  of  yourself !  Don't  do  it.  I  don't 
think  there  is  the  least  chance  of  your  being  at  all  useful 
to  us  in  this  awful  crisis.  And  then  you  have  had  nothing 
to  eat.  Go  down,  now,  and  Miss  Nelly — I  mean  Mrs. 
Stukely,  and  I  thank  goodness  she  isn't  here  to  give  me 
one  of  her  reminders — will  set  some  supper  before  you, 
and  show  you  where  you  are  to  sleep,  for  of  course  you 
will  not  think  of  leaving  us  at  this  hour  of  the  night,"  said 
Mr.  Stukely,  kindly. 

"No,  thank  you,  I  shall  remain,  with  .. your  permission," 
said  Beck,  and  with  a  short  nod  he  availed  himself  of  Mr. 
Stukely's  invitation,  and  went  below  stairs  to  find  supper. 

Mr.  Stukely  slipped  into  the  sick-room,  and  stole  on  tip- 
toes up  to  the  bed. 

Miss  Nelly  was  seated  watching  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
the  young  medical  student  on  the  other. 

The  patient  was  sleeping  calml3'. 

Mr.  Stukely  bent  over  and  gazed  upon  the  pallid  face 
and  bandaged  head,  until  the  tears  began  to  roll  down  his 
cheeks.  Evil  as  this  woman  might  have  been,  she  was  his 
mother,  and  she  loved  him  after  her  own  fashion.  And  he 
knew  not  the  extent  of  her  wickedness  ;  and  of  all  the 
human  race,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  in  the  world  who 
loved  her. 
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He  turned  weeping  away  from  her,  and  beckoned  young 
Hare  to  follow  him  to  a  distant  window. 

"  Will  she  live  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Stukely,  for  perhaps  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  time. 

"  While  there  is  life  there  is " 

"  Oh,  bosh  !  that  is  what  you  all  say.  I  wish  to  know 
what  the  chances  are.  Where  is  she  hurt  ?" 

"  In  the  head  and  in  the  chest.  But  excuse  me,  I  must 
return  to  the  bedside  of  my  patient.  1  must  watch  for  the 
slightest  changes  in  her  condition." 

"  Thank  you  !  Ob,  thank  you  for  your  attention  !  I 
am  not  a  rich  man ;  but  if  by  any  extra  care  you  can  save 
her  life,  I  will  give  you  all  the  money  I  have  in  the  world," 
said  Mr.  Stukely,  earnestly. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  but  I  will  do  my  best  with- 
out that.  Besides,  I  am  not  a  practitioner,  sir ;  and  so  I 
cannot  even  take  a  fee,"  said  the  young  man,  as  he  moved 
off  towards  his  patient. 

Mr.  Stukely  went  down  stairs  and  spent  the  night,  as 
Little  Patty  said,  walking  about  the  house  "  like  a  Jew 
without  a  jacket." 

Miss  Nelly  and  Mr.  Hare  watched  by  the  patient  all  the 
night  through. 

And  not  until  the  next  morning  did  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Morley  arrive.  With  him  came  Doctor  Meadows. 

Both  gentlemen  were  very  anxious  to  learn  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  were  pleased  to  hear  that  she  had 
passed  a  quiet  night. 

"  I  should  have  come  last  evening,  but  I  was  from  home 
when  the  doctor  came,  having  been  called  to  perform  the 
funeral  services  of  a  parishioner  living  at  a  distance,  and 
at  whose  house  I  passed  the  night.  I  was  on  my  way 
home  this  morning  when  I  met  Doctor  Meadows  coniinu 

o  o 

here.     And  at  his  instance  I  turned   my  horse's  head   to 
accompany  him,"  explained  .Mr.  Morley. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Nelly  ran  lightly  down  the  stairs 
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to  the  hall,  where  the  gentlemen  stood  hanging  up  their 
hats. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come !  so  glad  ! 
And  you,  too,  Mr.  Morley  !  how  providential  that  you 
should  be  here  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Nelly,  breathlessly.  And 
yet  her  looks  and  manner  expressed  any  thing  else  than 
joy  and  gladness ;  they  were  full  of  fear  and  horror. 

"  How  is  our  patient  ?"  inquired  Doctor  Meadows. 

"  She  is  awake  and  conscious ;  and  she  seems  to  suffer 
horribly  ;  and  as  much  from  the  mind  as  the  body,  I  fear," 
said  the  young  woman. 

"  Mr.  Morle3%  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  wait  in  the 
parlor,  while  I  go  up  and  examine  my  patient,  I  will  soon 
inform  you  whether  she  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive 
your  visit,"  said  Doctor  Meadows. 

The  clergyman  bowed  slightly,  and  followed  Mr.  Stukely 
into  the  best  parlor  ;  while  Doctor  Meadows  followed  Miss 
Nelly  up  stairs  into  the  sick-room. 

The  room  was  half  darkened ;  yet  even  in  that  semi- 
obscurity  two  burning  black  eyes  seemed  to  shine  forth 
with  a  phosphoric  light  from  the  ghastly  face  upon  the 
pillow,  as  the  doctor  approached  the  bed. 

"  Shall  I  die  ?"  hissed  a  voice  from  those  pallid  lips. 

"  While  there  is  life " 

"  Rubbish  I  I  did  not  ask  you  for  your  formula.  I  want 
the  truth." 

The  voice  in  which  she  spoke  these  words  was  strange 
and  unnatural.  It  was  a  hissing  whisper,  enunciated  with 
difficult}',  and  yet  distinctly  audible  even  at  a  great 
distance.  And  the  look  with  which  she  accompanied 
these  words  was  so  searching,  so  imperative,  so  compelling, 
that  the  doctor  was  forced  to  answer  : 

"  The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence. " 

"  I  understand  what  that  means.  How  much  time 
have  I  ?» 
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"  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  You  may  live  for  days;  you 
may  even  recover.  Keep  up  your  spirits  ;  3-011  are  a  lady 
of  strong  will;  to  will  is  often  to  live,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  hissing  voice  replied  : 

"What!  with  tint,  and  with  //««/"  And  she  feebly 
struck  her  head,  and  tore  at  her  breast.  "  You  know  bet- 
ter! Both  are  mortal." 

And  she  writhed  on  her  bed,  and  an  expression  of  horror 
convulsed  her  face. 

The  near  approach  of  death  in  most  cases  softens  the 
hardest  criminal,  bends  the  most  stubborn  will,  and  brings 
the  most  incurable  moral  maniac  to  reason. 

The  doctor  poured  out  a  composing  draught,  raised  her 
head,  and  placed  it  to  her  lips,  saying  : 

"  Try  to  be  composed  ;  much  depends  upon  quietness." 

"Doctor,"  said  the  dying  woman,  as  soon  as  her  head 
rested  again  upon  the  pillow,  "you  are  a  man  of  strong 
mind  not  likely  to  be  bound  by  traditions  or  enslaved  by 
dogmas.  What  say  you — Do  you  believe  in  a  future  state 
of  existence  ?" 

"  As  firmly  as  I  believe  in  this  present  one,"  gravely  re- 
plied the  doctor. 

Silence — an  awful  silence — fell  between  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  she  spoke  : 

"You  will  not  tell  me  whether  I  shall  live  or  die;  or,  if 
I  am  to  die,  how  long  J  have  to  live.  But  this  I  will  tell 
you  :  that  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  I  should  see  a  justice 
of  the  peace  before  I  die." 

lie  did  not  reply  immediately  ;  when  he  did  it  was  to 
say  : 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Morley  is  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace.  He  is  down  stairs.  Will  you  sec  him  ?" 

"Yes;  I  will.  But  first  give  me  something  to  strengthen 
and  quiet  me,  if  only  for  a  few  moments." 

The  doctor  complied  with  her  request,  and  then  he  went 
down  stairs  to  seek  the  clergyman. 
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"  "Flow  is  your  patient  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Morley. 

"  She  is  dying.  And  she  needs  now  only  a  physician  of 
the  soul.  She  is  suffering  horrible  mental  torture,  from 
some  hidden  cause.  She  is  a  woman  with  nerves  of  steel 
and  heart  of  adamant ;  so  she  does  not  prate  of  her  re- 
morse ;  yet  I  can  sec  that  she  is  suffering  agony  from  that 
source.  Go  to  her;  she  wishes  to 'see  you." 

Mr.  Morley  immediately  arose  and  hurried  up  into  the 
chamber  of  death. 

The  same  burning  black,  phosphorescent  eyes  shining 
through  the  obscurity  of  the  room  as  from  some  strange, 
unnatural  lurid  light  of  their  own,  drew  him  towards  the 
bed. 

"  You  are  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morley,"  said  the  dying 
woman,  in  the  same  hissing  whisper. 

"  I  am  ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  suffering  so 
much,"  said  the  old  man,  gently. 

"  Oh  !  I  remember  your  voice  now.  You  are  the  minis- 
ter who  dined  with  us  on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  here." 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  a  magistrate  also  ?" 

"  I  am  ;  for  the  lack  of  a  better  one." 

Silence  fell  between  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
she  inquired  : 

"  Are  we  alone  ?" 

"  No.     Mr.  Hare  and  Mrs.  Stukely  are  in  the  room." 

"  Send  them  out.     Our  interview  must  be  a  private  one." 

Mr.  Morley  got  up  to  do  so  ;  but  the  hissing  whisper  had 
reached  Miss  Nelly's  ears,  and  she  did  not  wait  for  the 
parson.  Touching  Mr.  Hare  on  the  shoulder  to  call  his 
attention,  she  said  : 

"  Come — come  down  stairs  and  get  some  breakfast  while 
Mr.  Morley  remains  with  our  patient." 

And  the  young  medical  student,  worn  out  with  watching 
and  as  hungry  as  his  class  are  prone  to  be,  gladly  followed 
his  hostess  from  the  room. 

34 
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Mr.  Morley  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  thus  shut 
them  out  from  the  knowledge  of  what  passed  within. 

The  particulars  of  that  interview  did  not  transpire  for 
some  time. 

One,  two,  three  hours  passed,  and  still  the  clergyman 
remained  shut  up  in  the  room  with  the  dying  woman. 

At  the  end  of  that  tiife  a  bell  rang,  and  Miss  Nelly  ran 
up  stairs  to  answer  it. 

She  opened  the  door  suddenly  and  went  in. 

The  patient  was  lying  with  her  eyes  fixed  wildly  on  the 
face  of  the  minister.  Mr.  Morley  had  just  risen  from  a 
little  table  that  stood  by  the  bedside  with  writing  mate- 
rials upon  it.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  thick  folded  manu- 
script, which  he  carefully  deposited  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat.  Then  he  took  from  the  table  a  long  folded  paper, 
which  he  retained  as  he  turned  to  take  leave  of  his  peni- 
tent. 

"Remember!"  said  the  dying  woman — "  that  is  not  to  be 
delivered  until  I  am  laid  in  the  earth." 

"  I  will  remember,"  replied  the  minister,  very  solemnl}- ; 
"  and  in  the  meantime  think  you  of  your  immortal  soul ; 
of  the  Redeemer's  boundless  love  and  the  Father's  infinite 
mercy.  Pray  for  yourself;  and  I  also  will  continue  to 
pray  for  you  !"  So  saying  the  minister  bowed  to  Miss  Nell}', 
left  the  patient  in  her  charge,  and  passed  from  the  room. 

In  the  hall  below  he  met  the  detective  Beck. 

"  Your  prisoner  is  dying.  Your  responsibility,  as  far  as 
she  is  concerned,  is  over.  But  take  this  warrant ;  read  it 
if  you  like;  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  county 
constables  ;  and  though  you  cannot  take  an  official  part  in 
making  the  arrest,  I  ask  as  a  favor  that  you  will  give  our 
oflicers  the  benefit  of  your  great  skill  and  experience  in 
tracking  the  criminal." 

"  I  will  cheerfully  give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power 
while  I  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  where  I  shall"  be 
obliged  to  stay  until  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  woman  ia 
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certainly  deckled,"  said  Beck,  as  he  took  the  warrant  and 
opened  it  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it. 

"  And  one  warning  in  your  ear.  It  is  not  necessary,  and 
"by  no  means  desirable,  that  this  unhappy  family  should 
know  any  thing  about  the  matter  at  the  present  stage  of 
affairs.  They  have  now,  perhaps,  as  much  trouble  as  they 
can  well  bear.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  enlighten  them 

O  O 

when  the  criminal  is  taken,"  said  the  minister. 

"I  understand  you,  sir;  and  I  agree  with  you  fully," 
replied  Beck. 

While  they  spoke,  loud  cries  froir\  Miss  Nell}7-  startled  the 
whole  household. 

Mr.  Morley  and  Beck,  followed  by  every  one  in  the 
house,  ran  up  stairs  and  into  the  sick-room,  to  see  what 
the  matter  could  be. 

They  found  Miss  Nelly  up  on  the  bed,  supporting  in  her 
arms  the  form  of  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  who  was  in  her  last  death- 
throes.  Her  wounds  had  commenced  bleeding  inwardly, 
and  she  was  suffocating  in  the  hemorrhage. 

As  they  hurried  to  the  bedside,  Miss  Nelly  laid  her  bur- 
den gently  back  upon  the  pillow,  whispering  : 

"  She  is  gone  ;  may  Heaven  have  mercy  on  her !" 
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Had  it  pleased  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  He  rallied 
All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 

A  drop  of  patience 

But  here  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live  or  bear  no  life. — Shakspeare. 

ON  the  morning  of  Lily  May's  flight,  Lily  Gay  slept  later 
than  usual.     The  reason  was  obvious.     She  had  watched 
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with  her  distressed  sister  until  long  after  midnight,  and 
she  made  up  for  that  unusual  vigilance  by  sleeping  longer 
in  the  morning. 

When  at  length  she  awoke,  it  was  with  a  confused  and 
troubled  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  in 
which  sympathy  with  Lily  May  and  indignation  against  her 
assailant  were  equally  balanced. 

She  missed  her  companion  from  her  side  ;  but  as  she  saw 
at  once  by  the  broad  dayliglt.  which  made  its  way  even 
through  the  closed  Venetian  shutters  and  the  dropped  lace 
curtains,  how  late  it  was,  she  felt  no  misgiving  at  the  ab- 
sence of  Lily  Majr.  She  merely  supposed  that  her  sister 
had  awakened  and  arisen  at  her  usual  hour. 

"  Poor  child  !  I  do  not  think  she  slept  much  during  the 
night.  I  wish,  though,  she  had  waked  me  when  she  got 
up,"  said  Lily  Gay  to  herself,  as  she  got  out  of  bed  and 
began  to  dress  herself. 

She  was  very  impatient  to  rejoin  Lily  May,  so  she  made 
very  quick  work  with  her  sponge-bath  and  her  hair- 
braiding. 

Then  she  slipped  on  her  blue  gingham  wrapper  and  ran 
down  stairs. 

Owen  sat  reading  the  morning  paper  by  one  of  the  front 
windows. 

The  breakfast-table  stood  ready  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  pointed  to 
half-past  nine. 

As  Lily  Gay  entered,  Owen  looked  up  from  his  paper. 

"  Oh,  Owen,"  she  said,  with  a  compunctious  glance  at 
the  clock,  "  I  have  kept  you  waiting  so  late  !  I  am  very 
porry." 

"  It  does  not  matter,  dear;  but  as  you  are  down,  \\v 
have  breakfast  at  once,"  he  replied. 

Lily  Gay  rang  the  bell,  and  directed  Nancy  to  bring  in 
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the  coffee  ;  and  then  she  turned  to  Owen  with  another  look 
of  regret,  saying: 

"  But  to  keep  you  so  late  from  your  business,  Owen  !     I 

wish " 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  Lily  Gay  !  It  is  really  of  very 
little  consequence.  As  I  never  was  late  in  my  life  before, 
I  can  very  well  afford  to  be  so,  for  once  in  a  way,  this 
morning." 

"  I  don't  know.  At  any  rate,  I  don't  like  to  think  that 
it  was  through  my  remissness  that  you  are  late  for  the 
first  time.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  wish  you  had  had 
me  called." 

"  No ;  I  would  not  have  done  so  except  upon  a  much 
greater  emergency  than  existed.  I  knew  that  you  and 
Lily  May  must  have  passed  a  disturbed  night ;  for  I  heard 
you  talking  at  a  late  hour.  And  I  wished  you  to  take 
your  full  rest  this  morning." 

"  That  was  like  your  kindness,  Owen.  But  7  was  the 
only  sluggard.  Lily  May  was  up  and  dressed  at  her  usual 
hour,  you  know.  And  as  you  would  not  have  me  called,  I 
wish  you  hadn't  waited  for  me,  but  had  taken  your  break- 
fast without  me." 

"  Ah,  little  sister,  you  know  my  weakness !  I  would 
fast  for  hours  rather  than  miss  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting 
with  you  and  Lily  May,"  smiled  the  good  brother. 

"  Well,  you  had  Lily  May!  Why  did  you  not  take  your 
breakfast  together,  instead  of  waiting  so  long  for  me,  to 
the  mortification  of  your  appetites  and  the  neglect  of  your 
business?" 

"But  I  hadn't!  If  she  is  up,  she  is  not  down;  for  I 
haven't  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  her  this  morning." 

"  Not  seen  or  heard  of  her  this  morning  !  Oh,  then,  I 
suppose  she  came  down  the  back  way,  and  went  into  the 
garden  to  gather  flowers  for  the  breakfast-table  !  She  will 
be  here  in  a  moment,"  said  Lily  Gay,  going  to  the  table 
and  beginning  to  occupy  herself  with  setting  the  dishes 
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in    a   more   symmetrical   order   than    Nancy   had    placed 
them. 

"  How  were  her  spirits  ?  Was  she  more  cheerful  when 
alone  with  you  than  she  was  when  down  here  ?"  inquired 
Owen,  anxiously. 

"  She  was  more  composed ;  for  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
some  chapters  of  her  story  ;  and  you  know  she  would  not 
have  done  that  if  her  mind  had  not  been  quiet,  especially 
as  it  was  not  a  work  of  necessity,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
do,  but  one  of  pure  amusement.  She  wrote  until  after 
midnijrht ;  and  it  was  my  expostulations  with  her,  urging 
her  to  leave  off  and  come  to  bed,  that  you  heard.  But  you 
know  how  it  is  with  Lily  May.  When  she  is  '  i'  the  vein,' 
as  she  calls  it,  she  will  write  half  the  night." 

"  I  must  break  her  of  that  bad  habit,  "said  Owen,  smiling. 
At  this  moment  Nancy  entered,  with  the  coffee-pot  in 
one  hand  and  a  plate  of  muffins  in  the  other,  both  of  which 
she  sat  upon  the  table,  saying  : 

"  Well,  it's  my  hopes?  as  for  the  futur',  -whoever  unlocks 
the  front  door  after  I  locks  it  at  night  will  'ither  lock  it 
again  theirselves,  or  if  they's  too  lazy  to  do  it,  will  call 
me!" 

"  Why,  Nancy,  what  do  you  mean  with  your  talk  of 
locking  and  unlocking?  What  has  happened?  Who  has 
vexed  }-ou  ?"  inquired  Owen. 

"All  on  you  has,  with  your  don't-carish  doings !" 
"  But  how  ?     In  what  respect  ?" 

"  You  know  well  'nough  !  'Spose  I  like  to  get  up  some 
morning  with  ni}-  brains  blowed  out,  and  find  the  house 
robbed  and  all  on  you  dead  in  }*our  beds,  with  nothing  left 
to  live  on  ?" 

"  That  would  be  a  stupendous,  an  incomprehensible  horror 
indeed  1"  said  Owen,  laughing. 

"  Well,  yon  may  jeer  and  lauah,  but  it  is  just  what  will 
happen  one  of  these  days,  and  then  you'll  laugh  on  the  other 
side  of  your  mouth,  I  reckon!" 
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"  But  what  has  put  it  into  your  good,  thick  head  to  predict 
Buch  an  awful  calamity?"  inquired  Owen. 

"  You  know  well  'uough." 

"Indeed,  I  do  not." 

"  Who  lef  the  front-door  unlock'?" 

"  No  one  did.  I  was  the  last  to  retire  ;  and  before  going 
to  my  room,  I  made  my  usual  round  of  inspection  to  see 
that  all  was  fast ;  and  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  the 
front-door  was  both  locked  and  bolted." 

"  It  was,  was  it  ?  Well,  all  I  know  is,  as  I  was  the  first 
one  up  this  morning,  and  when  I  came  down,  the  first  thing 
I  see  was  the  front-door  unlocked  and  unbolted!  And  I 
was  so  took  aback,  as  I  said  to  myself — '  Well !  some  morn- 
ing every  one  of  us  will  get  up  with  our  brains  out  and  the 
house  gutted  !'  " 

"What  a  horrible  consummation!  But,  Nancy,  really  I 
do  not  understand  about  the  door.  I  am  quite  certain  I 
left  it  fastened.  Did  you  examine  to  see  if  every  thing  was 
safe  ?" 

"  Yes ;  fortinitly  every  thing  was  safe  ;  nobody  was  kilt, 
and  nothing  was  stoled  ;  no  thanks  to  whoever  left  the  door 
open  last  night." 

"  Oh,  Nancy  dear,  never  mind  the  door  now.  As  every 
thing  is  safe,  we  need  not  talk  any  more  about  it ;  only  we 
must  be  more  careful  another  time.  Now  go  call  Lily  May 
in  to  breakfast,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

Nancy  started  to  go  up-stairs. 

"  Oh,  she  is  not  there !  she  is  in  the  garden,  Nancy,"  said 
Lily  Gay. 

"  She's — which  ?"  inquired  the  woman,  hesitating  and 
holding  by  the  ballustrades. 

"  She's  in  the  garden." 

"In  the  garden?  No,  she  ain't,  nuther!  That  I'll  take 
my  davy  on!  There  ain't  nobody  passed  out'n  this  house 
into  the  garden  this  morning,  /  knows.  The  back  door  aint, 
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even  boon  opened.     I  can  see  it  from  here  with  the  Kirs  up 
still— Garden!" 

"  Oh,  Xancv,  now  I  know  how  the  front  door  came  open. 
Lily  May  passed  out  of  it,  and  around  by  the  side  gat  a 
into  the  garden.  That  is  how  it  was.  Now,  go  and  call 
her  ;  that  is  a  good  soul,  and  tell  her  we,  are  waiting  break- 
fast," said  Lily  Gay. 

With  a  grunt  of  disapprobation  Nancy  started  on  this 
errand.  But  she  had  scarcely  gone,  when  the  door-bell  rang 
sharply,  and  Owen  jumped  up  to  answer  the  summons. 

"Who  is  it,  Owen?  Oh,  I  know.  Certainly  it  is  Lily 
May,  come  round  to  re-enter  by  the  same  wa}-  she  went  out, 
and  finds  herself  locked  out  by  Nancy's  blundering  caution. 
Hurry  in,  my  dear  !  we  have  been  waiting  for  you, 
Lily  Guy,  without  even  looking  up,  so  certain  she  felt  of 
being  right  in  her  conjecture. 

Not  Lily  May's  gentle  tones,  however,  answered  her; 
but  a  cheerful,  manly  voice  spoke,  which  called  the  rich 
blood  into  Lily  Gay's  cheeks.  And  William  Spicor,  junior, 
now  grown  to  be  a  handsome  young  man,  and  a  promising 
under-graduate  of  the  Medical  College,  stood  before  her. 

"  Oh,  Willie,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !  When  did  you 
arrive  ?"  she  inquired,  rising,  flushed,  but  happy  to  receive 
him. 

"Just  this  moment,  I  may  sny.  I  left  Rogues'  Harbor 
yesterday  morning ;  reached  Baltimore  last  evening ;  took 
the  night  train  north,  and  arrived  at  New  York  an  hour 
ago.  I  came  straight  from  the  station  here — that  is  to  MI  v, 
as  straight  as  the  relative  position  of  the  two  points  would 
admit  of,"  said  William  Spicer,  smiling. 

"  Then  you  have  not  breakfasted  ?"  said  Owen. 

"  Breakfasted  !  —  Now,  Wynne,  you  know  very  well  that 
I  understand  dietetics  too  well  to  trust  my  health  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  railway  station  caterers.  J!rrti!.-f'u.--/fil  J 
No!  And  1  see  that  you  have  not,  either;  although  it  is 
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nearly  ten  o'clock  !  Pray,  arc  you  contracting  lazy  city 
habits?" 

"  Not  exactly.  Our  lateness  this  morning  is  quite  acci- 
dental," said  Owen. 

"  Nancy  !  another  cup  and  saucer  here  ! — oh,  I  forgot, 
she  has  gone  after  Lily  May.  I  will  go  and  fetch  them 
myself,"  said  Lily  Gay,  rising  from  the  table  and  running 
into  the  kitchen. 

"  How  is  your  friend  Lily  May  ?"  inquired  William 
Spicer. 

"  She  is  quite  well !  She  has  gone  into  the  garden,  I 
believe,  to  gather  the  usual  morning  bouquet,  with  which 
she  delights  to  deck  the  breakfast  table.  You  are  here  for 
the  winter?" 

"  Yes.  This  is  the  last  course  of  lectures  I  shall  be 
called  upon  to  attend.  I  hope  to  graduate  with  some 
honor  in  the  spring." 

"  Success  to  you !  The  medical  profession,  in  the  vast 
benefits  it  confers  upon  society,  is  second  to  none,  and 
equalled  by  but  one." 

While  the  young  men  thus  conversed,  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Lily  Gay  with  a  fresh  cup  and 
saucer  and  plate  ;  and  by  Nancy,  with  the  exclamation— 

"  I  told  you  so  !  She  ain't  in  the  garden  I — Lor  ! — why 
if  that  ain't  Master  William!  How  do  you  do,  sir!  And 
how  did  you  leave  all  the  old  folks  at  Rogue  ?" 

"  Yery  well,  I  thank  you,  Nancy  !  How  are  you  ?"  re- 
turned the  young  man,  cordially,  extending  his  hand  to 
the  faithful  old  woman. 

"Middling,  Master  William,  honey;  just  middling,  and 
no  more." 

"  Nancy,  did  you  say  Lily  May  was  not  in  the  garden  ?" 
inquired  Lily  Gay. 

"  No  !  I  told  you  so  before  !  I  knowed  she  wasn't.  I 
went  to  look  there  for  her,  and  now  I  have  proved  it." 

"  Then  she  must  be  in  some  of  the  rooms  up  stairs.     Go 
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and  look  for  her,  Nancy,  and  tell  her  we  are  at  breakfast 
And  Owen,  dear,  don't  wait  any  longer ;  sit  down.  Willie 
must  want  his  breakfast.  And  Lily  May  will  be  here  by 
the  time  I  pour  out  the  colfee.  Willie,  it  is  coffee,  mind 
you,  not  a  mixture  of  burnt  rye,  chickory  and  dandelion ! 
We  buy  it  in  the  grain,  and  toast  and  grind  it  ourselves. 
Sit  down,"  said  Lily  Gay,  cheerfully,  as  her  white  hands 
fluttered  among  the  tea-cups  and  saucers,  tinkling  silver 
teaspoons,  and  dropping  sugar,  and  pouring  cream  to 
enrich  the  exhilarating  morning  beverage. 

She  had  served  the  coffee  to  each  one,  and  they  were 
quaffing  it  with  great  relish,  when  Nancy  re-entered  the 
room,  saying: 

"  She  ain't  up  stairs  nowhere  !  nowhere  at  all  1" 
"  Well  now,  that  is  very  odd !     Did  you  look  in  all  the 
rooms,  Nancy  ?"  inquired  Lily  Gay. 

"In  every  singly  one,  and  even  in  the  clothes-closets." 
"Let  me  look  !     Excuse  me,  Willie.     Excuse  me,  Owen. 
I  will  be  back  in  one  moment,"  said  Lily  Gay,  starting 
away  from  the  table,  and  running  up  the  stairs. 

"Nancy,"  said  Owen,  uneasily,  "have  you  not  seen  her 
this  moi-ning  ?" 

"Not  a  singly  sign  of  her!     She  ain't  been  down  stairs 
since  I've  been  up,  and  that  I'll  take  my  davy  of!" 

The  offices  of  hospitality  claimed  Owen's  attention.  Ht, 
helped  the  traveller  to  a  hot  muffin,  a  rasher  of  bacon,  a 
boiled  egg,  the  castors,  etc.,  and  then  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  door,  listening  and  waiting  for  the  return  of  his 
sister. 

William  Spicer,  junior,  in  an  interval  of  cramming  him- 
self, noticed  this  manner  of  his  friend,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  swallowed,  inquired: 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  reason  to  be  uneasy  ?" 
"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Owen,  smiling,  "  only  it  is  unusual 
for  Lily  May  to  be  so  late." 
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While  be  spoke  Lily  Gay  entered  the  room  in  excitement, 
exclaiming  : 

"  Owen,  she  is  not  anywhere  in  the  house !  She  has  cer- 
tainly gone  out ;  because  her  school-bonnet  and  mantle  and 
satchel  have  gone  too  1" 

•'  How  strange !  But  don't  be  frightened ;  she  may  have 
gone  out  on  some  little  errand  of  her  own  and  been  detained 
longer  than  she  expected  to  be,"  said  Owen. 

"  Oh,  yes  !"  exclaimed  Lily  Gay,  brightening  up — "  I 
know  now,  just  where  she  has  gone  !  She  has  gone  to  the 
school  to  get  the  books  that  we  left  behind  !  And  that  is 
the  reason  why  she  went  so  early  and  took  her  satchel." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  see,  she  went  early  so  as  to  get  there  before  the 
pupils  assembled  and  the  school  commenced.  And  she 
took  the  satchel  to  bring  the  books  in." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  thought  she  had  gone  to  the 

school.  The  place  where  she  received  so  great "  began 

Owen,  but  recollecting  that  Willie  Spicer  was  present,  and 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  on  the  previous,  day, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  and  then  resumed  in  another  manner : 
"  I  rather  think  that  she  has  gone  out  to  post  a  letter  or  to 
make  some  little  purchase,  for  which  she  feels  pressed.  I 
really  wish  she  would  return." 

This  last  sentence  revealed  that  undertone  of  an  anxiety 
that  the  young  man  felt,  without  comprehending,  and  tried 
to  conquer,  without  succeeding. 

Meanwhile  Willie  Spicer  made  an  excellent  breakfast. 

"  Tell  me,  Willie,"  said  Lily  Gay,  "  how  is  your  father, 
and  how  does  he  bear  his  solitude  when  you  are  away  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  all  right,  but  to  speak  the  plain  truth  he  does 
not  bear  his  solitude  very  well.  I  told  him  that  I  should 
graduate  in  the  spring,  and  after  that  should  return  no 
more  to  Rogues'  Harbor.  What  on  earth  should  an  enter- 
prising young  man  do  at  Rogue  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever  ;  and  yet  I  feel  a  very  deep  sym- 
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pathy  for  }'our  good  father  in  his  lonely  old  age," 
Owen. 

"  He  shall  not  be  lonely  !  I  will  keep  ray  word  with  him. 
The  young  woman  shall  redeem  the  child's  promise.  And 
when  you  leave  him  finally  to  settle,  in  New  York,  Willie, 
I  will  go  down  to  Rogues'  Harbor,  and  be  his  daughter  and 
keep  his  house.  I  will  do  it  because  he  was  so  good  to  my 
poor  mother,  and  because  I  love  him." 

The  young  student  turned  and  smiled  upon  the  impulsive 
girl,  saying : 

"  But  there  are  others  to  be  considered  in  this  matter, 
fair  lady.  How,  for  one,  will  my  friend  Wynne  like  to  part 
with  his  sister  to  an  old  man,  hundreds  of  miles  away  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  was  never  Owen's  favorite  sister.  He  will  do 
very  well  without  me,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Wynne?" 

"  I  say  that  the  proposition  is  a  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. If  the  old  man  were  quite  alone  down  there, 
and  my  sister  wished  to  go  and  fill  a  daughter's  place  in  his 
desolate  home,  I  should  not  prevent  her  from  doing  so." 

"  Wj'nne,  you  do  come  out  sometimes  with  surprising 
things  !  But  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  both  that  the  sacri- 
fice— for  it  really  would  be  a  sacrifice — will  not  be  needed. 
My  father  has  made  a  fortune  which  will  enable  him  to 
retire  from  business.  He  will  sell  out  in  Rogues'  Harbor, 
and  take  a  house  in  New  York." 

"  I  am  really  very  glad  to  hear  that.  And  you  will  re- 
side with  him  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"And  when  does  he  intend  to  make  this  change  ?" 

"Next  spring,  when  I  graduate." 

Lily  Gay  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  speakers, 
as  if  unable  to  believe  the  evidence  of  her  own  ,-eiise.s,  :md 
then  she  suddenly  clapped  her  hands  with  joy,  exclaiming: 

"  Oh  !  that  is  better  than  any  tiling  I  could  have  Imped 
for.  Mr.  Spicer  coming  to  live  in  New  York  !  Why,  I 
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should  almost  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  the  old  church 
transport  itself  to  the  city !  And  he  is  really  coming  to 
live  among  us  ?  Oh !  Owen,  how  delightful  that  will  be  ! 
To  have  him  settled  somewhere  up  tosvn  !  And  to  go  and 
spend  days  with  him,  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old  times  ! 
And  to  have  him  come  and  spend  days  with  us  1  It  is 
almost  too  good  to  be  true  !" 

Thus  gayly  chatting,  Lily  Gay  arose  from  the  table,  and 
the  others  followed  her  example. 

Summoned  by  the  hand-bell,  Nancy  came  in  to  clear  the 
table. 

"  Set  the  coffee-pot  on  the  stove  to  keep  it  hot  for  Lily 
May  ;  she  cannot  be  long  in  coming  home  now,"  said  the 
young  lady,  as  she  left  the  table  and  went  to  her  work-stand. 

"  Spicer,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  ten  minutes,  I  shall 
then  be  at  your  service.  I  have  a  note  to  write,"  said  Owen, 
seating  himself  before  that  little  parlor  writing-desk,  which, 
as  I  said,  was  used  in  common  b}T  himself  and  the  two 
young  girls. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,  I  will  look  over  the  morning 
papers,"  replied  the  young  student,  taking  up  the  "  Herald  " 
and  throwing  himself  into  an  easy  chair  to  read. 

And  there  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  an  exclamation  from  Owen  startled  his 
two  companions. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Owen  ?"  inquired  Lily  Gay,  drop- 
ping her  needle-work. 

"  What  is  it,  Wynne  ?"  questioned  William  Spicer,  throw* 
ing  down  his  paper. 

And  both  at  the  same  time  looked  up  at  Owen,  who  had 
risen  to  his  feet,  and  was  now  standing — staring  at,  rather 
than  reading,  an  open  letter  which  he  held  in  one  hand 
while  he  pressed  his  brow  with  the  other  hand.  He  did 
not  answer,  but  continued  to  stare  along  the  lines  of  the 
letter,  devouring  its  contents. 

Lily  Gay  sprang   to  his   side,   and  holding  on  to  his 
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shoulder,  looked  over  the  letter  with  him,  and  then  throw- 
ing up  her  hands,  shrieked  : 

"  Oh  Heaven  and  earth  !  She  has  gone  !  she  has  gone  J 
She  has  left  us  !  Oh,  what  will  become  of  her  !" 

"  Hush  !  hush,  my  sister  !  let  me  read  the  letter  to  the 
close.  It  may  give  us  some  clue  by  which  we  may  follow 
her  and  bring  her  home!"  said  Owen,  laying  his  hand, 
which  shook  like  that  of  a  palsied  old  man,  on  her  head. 

The  cries  of  Lily  Gay  and  the  silent  agitation  of  Owen 
revealed  to  William  Spicer  that  some  startling  discovery 
had  been  made. 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  to  encroach  upon 
this  domestic  trouble,  and  then  his  friendship  overcame  his 
scruples  and  he  went  to  the  side  of  Owen  and  Lily  (Jay, 
who  were  both  poring  over  the  letter,  and  he  asked  : 

"  Owen,  my  dear  fellow,  is  it  any  thing  in  which  I  can 
possibly  help  you  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  presently,  presently;  but  now  let  me  finish 
the  letter  I  It  may  afford  me  some  guide  to  action,"  replied 
the  young  man,  without  once  removing  his  eyes  from  the 
lines  that  he  was  eagerly  reading. 

Young  Spicer  stood  waiting  patiently  while  Owen  turned 
page  after  page  of  the  long  letter  that  he  and  his  sister 
were  perusing  At  length  it  was  finished.  And  Owen 
folded  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  bosom.  And  Lily  Gay  wrung 
her  hands  and  wept. 

"  Oh,  Owen,  where  did  you  get  the  letter  ?"  she  inquired 
"amid  her  sobs. 

"  It  was  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes  when  I  opened 
the  writing-desk  where  she  left  it  !"  replied  Owen. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  who's  gone,  and  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?"  questioned  Nancj",  who  re-entered  the  room  a  minute 
before. 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  Lily  .May  lias  gone  !"  sobbed  Lily  (J:iy. 

"  \Yhat ! — runned  away  !"'  inquired  Nancy,  staring  in 
consternation. 
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"Yes,  yes,  yes !"  wept  Lily  Gay. 

"Well,  Lord!  what  next?  Why  I  didn't  know  as  the 
child  had  a  sweetheart  in  the  world  !  Runned  away ! 
Well,  my  goodness  !  Who  is  the  young  willain  ?" 

"  Silence,  woman  /"  exclaimed  Owen  in  a  voice  that  made 
Xancy  start — "  How  dare  you  ? — Lily  May  has  gone  alone, 
quite  alone  !" 

"  Oh,  Nancy,"  sobbed  Lily  Gay,  "she  went  away  be- 
cause of  what  she  heard  yesterday !" 

"  Poor  gall !  poor  child  !  poor,  dear  baby  !  where  has  she 
gone?"  inquired  Nancy,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  feeling. 

"  We  don't  know  !  We  have  not  the  least  idea,"  wept 
Lily  Gay. 

"  Now,  then,  Wynne !  how  can  I  serve  you  in  this  affair, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  well  understand,"  pressed  Wil- 
liam Spicer. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Owen,  with  a  burst  of  irrepressible 
emotion — "It  is  briefly  this:  My  gentle  darling  never 
knew  until  yesterday  that  she  was  not  our  sister — the 
daughter  of  our  parents  !  Yesterday  the  truth  was  rudely 
told  her  by  a  coarse  and  heartless  girl  from  Rogues'  Har- 
bor. It  was  told  her  with  the  addition  of  every  calumny 
that  malice  could  invent,  and  every  insult  that  scorn  could 
inspire.  Poor — poor  Lily  May!  She  'was  completely  over- 
whelmed and  prostrated  by  the  blow  !  We  did  what  we 
could  to  raise  and  soothe  her.  We  thought  we  had  suc- 
ceeded, but  she  has  left  us,  and  here  is  her  letter  of  adieu  ! 
Oh !  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  all  its  contents  !  It  is  aa 
outpouring  of  love,  sorrow,  and  self-sacrifice,  that  could 
only  emanate  from  a  heart  as  tender  and  a  spirit  as  pure 
and  an  experience  as  limited  as  hers.  She  imagines  that 
her  presence  here  would  be  a  reproach  to  us  ;  and  so  she 
has  gone  away,  preferring  to  cast  herself  alone  upon  the 
wide  world,  rather  than  throw  a  shadow  of  reproach  upon 
us  !  There  !  I  can  talk  no  more !  We  must  act !" 

"  I  am  here  to  help  you  !     Let  the  lectures  and  every 
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thing  else  go  to  the  deuce!  I  am  yours,  body  and  soul, 
until  she  shall  be  found  and  brought  home  1"  said  young 
Spicer. 

"  First,  then,  we  must  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  time  at  which  she  left  the  house  and  the  dress  she  wore. 
Lily  Gay,  when  did  you  see  her  last  ?"  inquired  Owen. 

"  It  was  after  twelve  o'clock  when  she  came  to  bed.  And 
I  was  wakeful  for  a  long  time  after  that.  I  heard  the  clock 
strike  two  before  I  went  fast  to  sleep,  with  my  arms  around 
Lily  May's  neck,  for  something  seemed  to  whisper  me  that 
she  was  in  some  sort  of  danger,  and  I  went  to  sleep  hold- 
ing  her  fast.  When  I  woke  up  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning, 
she  was  gone." 

"She  probably  left  here,  then,  very  early  this  morning  " 

"Have  you  any  idea  what  dress  she  wore?"  inquired 
Owen. 

"  Oh,  yes,  her  gray  gingham  dress  and  black  silk  mantle, 
and  white  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  white  ribbon.  But 
oh,  Owen,  why  are  you  so  particular  in  asking  about  her 
dress  ?  Oh,  surely  you  are  not  going  to  pillory  poor  Lily 
May  in  an  advertisement,  with — 'Left  her  home'  and  •  luul 
on  when  she  went  away,'  and  all  that,  just  as  if  she  were  a 
runaway  apprentice  ?"  said  Lily  Gay,  uneasily. 

"  My  sister,"  replied  Owen,  very  gravely,  "  be  sure  that  I 
shall  conduct  this  search  with  every  delicacy  to  our  darling 
consistent  with  her  safety.  But  her  safety  must  be  the  first 
consideration,  every  thing  must  yield  to  that.  We  must 
find  her  if  possible  this  morning.  I  shudder— my  blood 
runs  cold  at  the  thought  of  what  may  be  her  fate,  if  we 
should  not  recover  her  before  night.  Spieer,  \ve  have  no 
iime  to  lose.  We  must  begin  our  search  at  once." 

"  I'am  ready,"  said  William  Spieer. 

"Oh!"'  exclaimed  Lily  (Jay,  "  how  shall  I  ever  be  able 
to  stay  home  and  be  still,  with  all  the  suspense  and  anxiety 
I  must  suffer  1" 

"  You  are  not  to  stay  home,  dear.    You  must  take  Nancy 
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with  you  and  go  upon  a  round  of  calls  among  all  our  ac- 
quaintances in  this  town  and  in  the  city,  and  inquire  of 
them  all.  It  is  just  possible  that  our  darling  may  have 
taken  refuge  among  some  of  them,"  said  Owen. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  have  something  to  do  1  I  do  think  I 
should  lose  my  breath  and  suffocate  if  I  had  to  stay  home 
and  be  still,"  exclaimed  Lily  Gay,  starting  up  with  the 
intention  of  preparing  herself  for  the  journey. 

"Stay  one  moment,"  said  Owen;  "listen — we  will  all 
meet  here  at  the  house  to  compare  notes  at  five  o'clock,  do 
you  hear?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear  ;  but  what  a  long  time  to  wait !  It  is  now 
only  eleven,  and  it  will  be  several  hours  before  five  o'clock." 

"  It  will  take  all  that  time  to  do  what  we  intend  to  do," 
said  Owen. 

"Nancy,  never  mind  washing  up  the  breakfast  service. 
Get  yourself  ready  to  attend  me  immediately,"  said  Lily 
Gay,  as  she  hurried  out  to  prepare  herself. 
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So  they  sought  her  that  night, 

And  they  sought  her  next  day; 
But  they  sought  her  in  vain. 
Till  a  week  passed  away. 
The  highest,  the  lowest,  the  loneliest  spot, 
Her  lover  soujflit  wildly,  but  found  her  not.— Mistletoe  Sough. 

OWEN  and  his  friend  did   not  wait  for  Lily  Gay's  re- 
appearance, but  set  out  at  once  upon  their  search. 

A  few  minutes  after  they  left  the  house  she  came  down 
Pressed  for  her  walk,  and  Nancy  came  in  to  attend  her. 

They  locked  up  the  house,  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  went  forth  upon  their  quest. 

35 
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How  vain  that  search  and  quest  was,  you  already  know. 

Owen  and  his  friend  inquired  at  the  ferry  ;  but  no  on-; 

could  remember  among  the  crowds  that  went  over  whether 

any  young  lady  answering  to  the  description  of  Lily  May 

had  crossed  early  that  morning  or  not. 

They  inquired  at  other  points  with  no  better  success. 
Then  they  went  over  to  the  city  to  pursue  their  search 
there  ;  but  in  vain. 

Next,  they  went  the  round  of  all  the  newspaper  offices, 
and  left  at  each  a  carefully-worded  advertisement  that  could 
not  in  any  matter  compromise  the  delicacy  of  the  fair 
young  fugitive ;  since  it  was  written  in  a  manner  tliat 
would  be  perfectly  comprehensible  to  her,  but  utterly  in- 
comprehensible to  all  others.  This  mysterious  advertise- 
ment implored  her  by  every  sacred  duty  and  tender  memory 
to  return  to  her  forsaken  home  and  sorrowing  friends,  Mho 
could  know  no  such  grief  in  the  world  as  the  loss  of  their 
darling. 

Finally  they  went  to  all  the  police-stations,   imparted 
the  flight  of  the  young  lady  confidentially  to  several  of  the 
most  respectable  and  shrewd  of  the  detective  officers,  en- 
gaged their  assistance,  and  promised  large  rewards  if  they 
should  succeed  in  discovering  the  fugitive  girl. 
Then  they  turned  their  faces  homeward. 
"And  who  knows,"  said  Owen,  hopefully,  "but  what 
Lily  Gay  has  been  more  successful  than  we  have?" 
"Heaven  grant  it!"  replied  William  Spicer. 
Meanwhile,   Lily  Gay   and   her  duenna   had   made  the 
round  of  all  her  acquaintances.     Well  did  Lily  Gay  guard 
the  delicacy  of  her  foster-sister.      At   none   among   the 
houses  at  which  they  called — not  even  at  that  of  their 
most  intimate  friend,  Cora  Campbell,  did  Lily  Gay  betray 
the  anxiety  that  was  troubling  her  heart.     At  each  house 
she  asked,  in  a  seemingly  careless  manner  : 
'•Have  you  seen  Lily  May  this  morning?" 
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And  when  answered  "  No,"  and  asked  "  Why,"  she  would 
reply,  with  apparent  indifference  : 

"  Oh,  she  went  out  before  I  was  ready  this  morning  ;  but 
I  hoped  to  join  her  here." 

And  then,  inwardly  troubled  but  outwardly  composed, 
she  would  take  leave,  and  turn  her  steps  to  another  house, 
where,  after  a  little  preliminary  and  common-place  talk 
about  the  weather  and  the  fashions,  she  would  put  the 
same  question  and  receive  the  same  answer.  And  thus 
she  went  through  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintances, 
without  obtaining  a  single  clue  to  the  direction  taken  by 
Lily  May. 

At  five  o'clock,  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  and  tor- 
mented with  suspense  and  anxiety,  they  reached  home. 

Poor  old  Nancy,  exhausted  as  she  was,  went  straight  to 
the  kitchen,  as  she  said,  "  to  knock  up  a  dinner." 

Lily  Gay  threw  off  her  bonnet  and  mantle  on  to  the 
first  table  that  came  to  hand,  and  then  dropped  into  an 
arm-chair  and  burst  into  tears.  But  still  through  that 
shower  of  tears  shone  one  little  sunbeam  of  hope.  It  was 
that  Owen  and  William,  whom  she  momentarily  expected, 
would  bring  her  some  news  of  Lily  May. 

While  she  was  still  weeping  convulsively,  the  young  men 
came  in. 

She  started  up  eagerly. 

"  Have  you  gained  any  tidings  of  her  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Ah,  no  !  but  I  hoped  that  you  had  heard  something  of 
her — and  you  have  not  ?"  said  Owen,  in  that  last  hope  that 
springs  from  despair. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  Oh,  Owen  !  where  can  she  have  gone  ? 
where  is  our  darling  ?" 

"  Heaven  only  knows !  Heaven  guard  her  I"  groaned 
the  young  man,  sinking  into  a  chair,  and  wiping  the  cold 
perspiration  from  his  pallid  brow.  He  was  suffering  un- 
speakable agony  in  his  anxiety  and  suspense. 

"  Owen,  it  is  almost  night !     Oh,  where  will  she  stay  to- 
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night?  Owen,  answer  me!  Is  there  no  help  in  you?" 
vi  ii-il  Lily  Gay,  sobbing  and  wringing  her  hands. 

"  M}-  sister,  what  man  can  do  I  have  done  and  will  do ! 
May  Heaven  shield  her  and  direct  us !"  exclaimed  Owen, 
with  a  burst  of  anguish. 

Nancy  came  in  from  the  kitchen  to  lay  the  cloth  for 
dinner. 

"  Has  they  hecrd  any  thing  of  her  ?"  she  inquired,  in  a 
low  whisper,  of  Lily  Gay. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Nancy  !  nothing  yet.  And  it  is  almost 
night  !  And  my  heart  will  break!"  sobbed  Lily  (Jay. 

"  Oh,  my  Lor  !  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  as  she  will  be 
taken  care  of,"  sighed  Nancy.  And  she  began  to  set  the 
table. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  doing  that,  Nancy  ?  I'm  sure  no- 
body can  eat  a  morsel  of  dinner,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

"You  mayn't ;  and  I  dare  say  as  you  won't,  poor  child  ! 
'cause  you  is  a  young  woman.  But  I  never  yet  see  the 
man,  young  or  old,  as  had  his  appetite  took  away  by 
trouble  ;  mind  that !  It's  nothing  but  br'iled  chicking, 
and  fried  bacon,  and  mashed  taters.  Lor  !  you  can't  knock 
up  no  sort  of  dinner  in  a  hour,"  said  Nancy,  as  she  placed 
the  viands  answering  to  the  bill  of  fare  on  the  table. 

Owen,  with  that  gentle  firmness  for  which  he  was  noted, 
took  his  reluctant  sister  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  then  invited  his  guest  to  take  a  seat 
at  the  board,  and  finally  he  took  his  own  place  at  the  foot. 

Lily  tiay  helped  the  others,  but  made  not  the  slightest 
pretence  of  eating.  Owen  tried  to  share  in  the  meal,  if 
only  in  compliment  to  his  guest;  but  William  Spicer,  who 
was  very  hungr}',  made  quite  a  comfortable  dinner. 

As  it  was  already  so  late,  tea  was  brought  in  before  they 
left  the  table. 

Lily  Gay  took  a  single  cup  of  that  reviving  beverage, 
and  then  they  all  arose. 
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Nancy  cleared  the  table  and  lighted  the  gas  for  tho 
evening. 

"Oh,  Owen!  I  cannot  boar  it!  I  cannot  stop  in  the 
house  I  I  must  go  out  and  look  for  her  !  It  is  quite  dark, 
and  where  is  she?  oh,  where  is  she  now?"  exclaimed  Lily 
Guy,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

"  Try  to  be  as  quiet  as  you  can,  my  sister.  We  are  going 
out  again  to  renew  our  search — William  and  myself.  But 
you  must  remain  quietly  at  home  with  Nancy.  It  would 
be  very  improper  for  you  to  be  roaming  about  at  this  hour," 
said  Owen,  gravely. 

"  But  she  is  out !  and  alone !  and  exposed  to  Heaven 
knows  what  danger !  Oh  !  I  shall  go  mad  !"  cried  Lily 
Gay,  jumping  up  and  wringing  her  hands  and  pacing  the 
floor  in  a  distracted  manner. 

"  Sister,  sit  down,  sit  down  and  calm  yourself,  so  that  I 
may  go  and  search  for  our  missing  darling.  Remember 
how  necessary  it  is  for  me  to  go  after  her ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not leave  you  in  this  excitement.  Pray  control  yourself," 
said  Owen,  taking  the  girl's  hand  and  leading  her  to  a  sofa, 
and  then  bringing  her  a  flask  of  eau-de-cologue  from  the 
chiffonier. 

"  I  will,  I  will  be  as  still  as  a  mouse,  if  you  will  only  go 
and  look  for  her.  Oh,  Owen,  every  minute  is  an  hour 
while  she  may  be  exposed  to — no  one  knows  what  dangers 
in  the  streets  to-night,"  said  Lily  Gay,  making  a  heroic 
effort  to  calm  herself. 

Owen  called  Nancy  in,  and  said: 

"  Get  your  young  lady  to  bed  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
remain  with  her  through  the  night." 

"  Don't  you  be  no  ways  uneasy,  Master  Owen.  I'll  mind 
her ;  good,  too,"  replied  Nancy. 

"  And  who  will  remain  with  Lily  May  ?  Who  will  guard 
her  ?"  sobbed  Lily  Gay. 

"  Heaven  will !  Now,  do  be  quiet,  sister,  if  you  wish  me 
to  go,"  said  Owen,  earnestly. 
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"I  am  quiet;  I  am  very  quiet,"  answered  Lily  Gay,> 
swallowing  her  sobs. 

Owen  stooped  and  kissed  her,  commended  her  to  Heaven, 
and  then,  beckoning  William  Spicer  to  accompany  him, 
took  his  hat  and  went  out  upon  his  second  search  for  the 
lost  girl. 

Nancy  followed  him,  and  locked  and  barred  the  front 
door,  and  then  returned  to  Lily  Gay. 

"  Have  they  gone,  Nancy  ?" 

"  Yes,  honey  » 

"  Oh,  I  can't  be  still.  I  seem  to  choke  sitting  here,"  ex- 
claimed Lily  Gay,  starting  from  the  sofa  and  recommencing 
her  wild  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

Nancy  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  and  watched  her. 

"Oh,  Nancy,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  experience. 
\Vhere  do  3-ou  think  she  is  now?"  inquired  Lily  Gay, 
wringing  her  hands. 

"  The  lors-a-mighty  knows,  honey ;  for,  as  for  me.  I  can't 
form  the  least  idee." 

"  Oh,  Nancy,  I  can't  bear  this  dreadful  weight  of  sus- 
pense much  longer.  I  shall  die  ;  I  slut  11  die,  if  I  don't  hear 
soon,"  gasped  Lily  Gay,  throwing  herself  in  an  arm-chair 
in  a  paroxysm  of  convulsive  sobs. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  to  keep  your  promise  to  Master 
Owen,"  said  Nancy,  quietly. 

"I  cannot  help  it.  I  cannot.  If  she  was  lying  dead 
before  me  I  could  bear  it ;  but  not  to  know  where  she  is 
this  dark  and  stormy  night,  with  so  many  hours  before 
morning — or  what  sulfering  or  what  danger  is  before  her. 
It  is  that !  It  is  that,  Nancy  !"  gasped  the  girl,  springing 
up  and  recommencing  her  distracted  walk  to-aud-fro  in 
the  room. 

To-and-fro,  to-and-fro,  many  times  she  walked,  until 
utterly  exhausted  she  threw  Lerself  upon  the  sola  and 
asked  : 

"Nancy,  what  o'clock  is  it?" 
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"Ten  o'clock,  honey,  and  you  ought  to  be  in  bed." 

"Only  ten  o'clock,  and  there  arc  eight  or  nine  hours  of 
darkness  yet,  and  she  may  be  out  in  it  all.  Roaming  the 
streets  a  houseless  wanderer  at  this  very  hour.  Oh,  my 
heart !  I  cannot — cannot  endure  it !"  she  cried,  starting 
up  and  walking  wildly  up  and  down  the  room. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  until  again  exhausted  she 
fell  upon  the  sofa. 

"  Now,  honey,  take  an  old  woman's  advice,  and  go  to 
bed  !  It  can't  do  any  good  for  you  to  distract  yourself  in 
this  way  !  Go  to  bed,  and  I  will  sit  with  you  !  Come,  go 
to  bed  1" 

"  Bed  ? — Do  you  think  me  such  an  unfeeling  wretch  as  to 
lie  down  in  my  comfortable  bed,  while  she  is  a  homeless 
wanderer,  through  this  dark,  rainy  night  ?"  cried  Lily  Gay, 
bouncing  from  the  sofa  and  traversing  the  floor  in  the  most 
excited  manner. 

Backward  and  forward,  backward  and  forward,  until 
once  more  worn  out,  she  dropped  upon  the  sofa  and  inquired: 

"  Nancy,  is  the  storm  over,  do  you  think  ?" 

Nancy  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  and  reported : 

"  Yes,  honey,  it  is  done  raining ;  the  clouds  is  a-breaking 
away  and  the  stars  is  a-coming  out." 

"  What  time  is  it  now  ?" 

"  After  eleven,  honey  !  Indeed  I  wish  you  would  go  to 
bed." 

"Oh,  Nancy  I  don't  talk  to  me  of  bed.  But  if  you  are 
sleepy,  lie  down  on  the  rug  and  take  a  nap." 

"  Well,  honey,  I  just  believe  I  will,  for  I  am  dead  asleep 
— augh  /"  said  Nancy,  with  a  hideous  gape.  And  she  laid 
herself  down  upon  the  rug  and  fell  asleep. 

Lily  Gay  again  sprang  up  and  resumed  her  walk — to-and- 
fro,  to-and-fro,  until  again  she  sank  prostrated  upon  the 
sofa. 

And  so  she  passed  the  hours  of  that  night  of  anguish — 
alternately  walking  wildly  up  and  down  the  room,  wring- 
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ing  her  hands,  and  sinking  prostrate  and  sobbing  upon  th« 
sofa. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  door-bell  sharply  rang. 
Its  sound  did  not  wake  Nancy,  but  it  roused  Lily  (Jay, 
who  was  sobbing  on  the  sofa,  and  she  sprang  up  to  open 
the  door. 

Owen  and  William  stood  there. 

"  Any  news  of  Lily  May  ?"  breathlessly  inquired  the 
young  girl. 

"  Xo,  dearest,  no!"  replied  Owen  in  a  heart-broken  voice, 
as  he  entered  the  hall  and  hung  up  his  hat. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  !"  moaned  Lily  Gay. 

"  You  are  up  very  earl}-,  my  sister,"  said  Owen. 

"  Yes,  I  am  up  early,"  replied  Lily  Gay.  She  did  not 
tell  him  that  she  had  not  been  in  bed.  "  But  you  are  very 
pale,  Owen  !  And  Willie  must  be  tired.  Go  you  two  up  to 
your  rooms.  You  will  find  v.-ater  and  towels  placed  ready. 
And  I  will  rouse  Nancy  and  have  breakfast  got  immedi- 
atel}'-.  You  must  need  it,"  she  added  ;  for  she  did  not  wish 
Owen  to  enter  the  parlor  and  find  Nancy  sleeping  there, 
and  in  that  way  discover  that  she,  Lily  Gay,  had  watched 
all  night. 

They  went  up  stairs,  as  she  directed  them. 

And  she  returned  to  the  parlor  to  rouse  Nancy  and  send 
her  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  breakfast,  while  she  herself 
opened  the  parlor  windows,  aired  and  arranged  the  room, 
and  set  the  table. 

A  pale,  worn,  sad-eyed  party  it  was  that  assembled  around 
the  breakfast-table  that  morning. 

Lily  <i:iy  asked  many  questions;  but  obtained  no  satis- 
factory answers.  Owen  could  only  tell  her  of  his  fruitless 
search. 

After  breakfast,  which  they  scarcely  tasted.  Owen,  with- 
out taking  an  hour's  rest,  set  out  again,  accompanied  by 
Willie  Spieer,  to  pursue  the  vain  qi; 

And  Lily  Gay  remained  at  home  in  an  agony  of  suspense 
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that  was  more  exhausting  than  any  energetic  action  could 
have  IK-I-II. 

Ah  !  many  troubled  days  and  many  sleepless  nights  were 
to  he  the  portion  of  this  bereaved  and  sorrowing  family 
before  they  could  know  for  a  certainty  that  their  poor, 
\\caried  dove  had  flown  home  to  her  own  nest,  and  rested 
there  in  peace  and  safety. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

MOTHER     AND     DAUGHTER. 

Uneasy  now  becomes  perforce, 

The  Inevitable  intercourse, 
So  grateful  heretofore ; 

Each  in  the  other  can  descry 
The  tone  constrained,  the  altered  eye, 

They  know  that  each  to  each  can  seem 
No  longer  as  before: 

And  yet  while  thus  enstranged  I  deen; 
Each  loves  the  other  more. — Soitthey. 

EVERY  day  that  Lily  May  spent  with  her  new  friends 
endeared  her  more  to  them.  Her  beauty,  her  grace  and 
her  goodness  completely  won  their  affections.  Her  frank- 
ness, too,  upon  every  subject  but  one,  charmed  them.  That 
proscribed  subject  was  of  her  6*\vn  antecedents. 

Gladys  hoped  that,  as  daj-s  passed,  she  should  win  the 
confidence  of  her  young  protege  and  hear  her  history.  And 
she  did  win  the  confidence  of  Lily  May  ;  but  she  did  not 
hear  her  history.  This  reticence  on  the  part  of  one  so 
young,  so  innocent  and  so  candid,  seemed  very  strange  to 
the  lady. 

Arthur  had  his  own  theory  about  her — that  she  had  been 
the  innocent  object  of  a  sinful  love  ;  that  he  thought  would 
rationally  account  both  for  her  flight  and  her  reserve. 

Gladys  soon  thought  that  she  herself  had  reason  to  accept 
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this  theory  with  additions  from  her  own  experience  in  a 
conversation  with  Lily  May.  ]t  happened  thus  : 

Amiable  as  she  was,  the  young  girl  could  not  conceal  the 
ever-increasing  sorrow  that  she  felt  in  her  total  separation 
from  her  friends;  the  ever-gnawing  anxiety  she  suffered  in 
the  strict  non-intercourse  with  them.  Poor  Lily  May  felt 
as  if  an  eternity  had  passed  since  she  had  parted  from  them  ; 
and  as  if  she  would  have  almost  given  her  life  and  her  soul 
for  a  sight  of  their  dear  faces,  or  a  sound  of  their  dear 
voices.  She  knew  that  the}' must  be  sorrowful.  She  feared 
that  they  might  be  ill.  Yet  she  dared  not  seek  news  of 
them  lest  she  should  betray  her  abode  and  be  reclaimed  by 
them. 

Sometimes  in  her  intense  desire  to  see  or  hear  from  them, 
she  felt  almost  willing  to  be  reclaimed  ;  sometimes  she  felt 
even  tempted  to  rush  back  to  them.  At  such  times  she 
repeated  her  sad  formula : 

"  Sorrow  is  better  than  reproach.  It  is  for  your  honor  I 
stay  away,  dear  Lily  Gay  !  honor,  dearest,  dearest  Owen  !" 

And  so  she  would  nerve  her  gentle  heart  to  bear  the  in- 
definite separation  and  the  incessant  suspense. 

But  all  this  wore  upon  the  delicate  girl.  She  lost  her 
appetite  and  her  sleep ;  she  grew  thin  and  pale. 

Mrs.  Powis  saw  this  and  watched  her  in  pity  and  unea- 
siness. And  one  day  when  they  were  sitting  together, 
engaged  in  needle-work,  the* lady,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
girl,  said  : 

"  My  child,  are  }*ou  pining  after  the  friends  you  have 
left?"' 

Lily  May  attempted  to  answer,  but  burst  into  tears  in- 
stead. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  back  to  them  ?"  pursued  the  lady. 

"Oh  no,  no,  no  !  I  must  never  go  back! — iiev — never  go 
back!"  sobbed  Lily  May. 

"  Hut  why,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  told  you  before,  dear  lady.     I  told  you  the  first  night 
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that  I  came  here.  I  cannot  go  back,  because  I  should  carry 
reproach  into  their  home." 

"  But,  my  child,  one  so  innocent  as  3'ourself  could  not 
do  so  ;  it  would  be  impossible." 

"  Yes,  I  am  innocent ;  no  one  in  the  world  ever  accused 
me  of  being  otherwise  ;  but  yet  I  should  carry  dishonor  to 
them  by  going  back,  I  should  indeed,  lady.  And  though  I 
grieve  so  much  in  staying  away,  and  I  know  they  grieve  so 
much  at  my  absence,  still  I  must  stay  awa}'  for  their  sakes  ; 
sorrow  is  better  than  shame,"  repeated  Lily  May  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

"And  3rou  will  not  explain  this  mystery  to  me  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  dear,  kind  friend,  I  cannot.  I  would  if  I 
could." 

"Mary,"  said  the  lady,  gravely,  "  you  love  these  friends 
that  you  have  left,  you  love  them  very  much." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes  ;  Heaven  only  knows  how  much !  It 
is  because  I  love  them  so  that  I  stay  away  from  them." 

"  But,  Mary,  is  there  not  one  among  them  that  you  love 
far  more  than  the  others  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  !" 

"  And  which  is  that  one,  my  dear  ?  You  may  answer  me 
freely.  It  is  a  friend's  question." 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  is,  dear  lady,  and  I  will  answer  truly.  It 
is  my  dear  brother  that  I  love  most,  that  I  love  more  than 
my  own  life  and  soul  1  And  he  deserves  it  I  he  is  so  good 
and  noble  !" 

The  lady  did  not  reply  in  words  ;  but  she  put  her  arms 
around  the  girl's  neck  and  drew  her  to  her  bosom.  It  was 
this  brother,  who  was  really  no  brother,  that  Lily  May  was 
grieving  after. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  Powis  was  fretting  and  fuming  over 
the  "law's  delays,"  or  rather  the  detectives'.  Apparently 
the  police  found  great  difficult}-  in  tracing  Mrs.  Llewellyn; 
for  a  fortnight  passed  before  they  discovered  even  the  line 
of  travel  she  had  taken ;  and  then  the  sum-total  of  their 
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knowledge  was  only  this,  that  she  had  gone  southward. 
Two  of  their  most  experienced  detectives — Beck  and  White 
— were  sent  in  pursuit  of  her. 

Another  week  passed  without  news.     And  Arthur  Powis 

became   very  impatient,  for  he   did   not  wish  to  leave  the 

country  before  the  arrest  of  this  woman  ;  and  yet  his  pass- 

•••.  as  taken  on  the  steamer  that  was  to  sail  on  the  lirst 

of  October,  and  that  day  was  very  near  at  hand. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  reason,  however,  why  Ar- 
thur FOWLS  should  rush  oil'  to  Europe  just  at  this  time. 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  seek  out  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  impoverished  young  baronet 
who  represented  the  elder  branch  of  the  Llewellyn  family, 
and  failing  Gladys'  children,  would  be  the  heirs  of  her  es- 
tate. But  that  affair  could  have  waited,  and  Arthur  might 
have  remained  in  New  York  for  an  indefinite  period. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  simply  this  :  Arthur 
Powis,  like  most  other  idle  men  of  fortune,  without  trade, 
profession  or  business  to  engage  him,  or  children  to  settle 
him,  was  extremely  restless,  never  easy  long  in  one  place, 
alwaj-s  wanting  to  be  going.  And  a  sad  chase  over  land 
and  sea  he  led  poor  Glactys ;  for  he  never  would  go  any- 
where without  her;  she  was  all  the  world  to  him. 

And  now  he  wanted  to  be  off  again  !  Wales  was  an  un- 
explored scene,  the  }roung  heir  of  Llewellyn  an  unknown 
person,  and  as  novelties  both  were  interesting! 

It  was  a  few  da}*s  before  the  steamer  on  which  he  had  en- 
gaged passage  was  expected  to  sail  that  he  was  sitting  at 
breakfast  with  his  wife  and  her  protege*,  when  the  postman 
knocked,  and  the  servant  who  went  to  the  door  brought  in 
the  morning's  letters. 

There  were  none  for  Gladys  ;  her  correspondence  was 
very  limited  indeed  ;  she  was  never  long  enough  in  one 
place  to  form  a  circle  of  acquaintances,  much  less  a  party 
of  friends. 

And  there  were  none,  of  course,  for  Lily  May. 
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There  were  only  a  few  for  Arthur,  and  they  were  of  a 
trifling  business  character.  lie  opened,  glanced  over  and 
threw  them  aside  carelessly  one  by  one,  until  he  took  up  a 
particular  letter,  which,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  post-mark, 
he  eagerly  tore  open  and  rapidly  perused. 

"  What  is  that,  Arthur  ?"  inquired  Gladys,  who  had 
watched  him  until  he  finished  the  letter. 

"  It  is  from  the  detective,  Beck,  who  went  after  Mrs. 
Llewellyn.  He  has —  But  I  will  read  you  the  letter," 
said  Arthur  Powis,  unfolding  the  paper  and  beginning : — 

FOREST  LODGE,  Sept.  20th,  18 — 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — The  game  that  we  hunted,  we  have  run  to  earth. 
1  may  say  truly  that  we  were  in  at  the  death.  In  plain  terms,  the 
party  that  we  were  sent  after  we  found  in  this  country  house;  that 
is  to  say,  residing  here,  but  she  had  gone  out  for  a  ride,  and  we 
waited  for  her  return.  But  she  never  came  back  as  she  went.  Her 
horse  did,  dragging  the  broken  carriage  behind  him.  We  then 
went  in  search  of  the  lady,  whom  we  found  bruised,  wounded  and 
insensible  by  the  roadside.  We  brought  her  back  at  once  to  the 
house,  and  sent  for  the  nearest  doctor.  But  all  he  could  do  was 
to  restore  her  senses  for  a  few  hours;  after  which  she  sank  and 
died.  This  ended  our  business  with  her.  At  first  everybody 
thought  that  she  had  been  thrown  from  her  carriage  and  killed  by 
the  fall.  But  the  examination  of  the  doctor,  as  well  as  the  dying 
words  of  the  lady,  proved  that  she  had  been  set  on  and  robbed  and 
murdered  by  her  servant,  a  certain  deaf-mute  named  Judas 
Blackmore.  The  coroner's  inquest  sat  to-day  and  found  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  Judas  Blackmore.  The  funeral  of  the 
lady  took  place  this  afternoon.  The  murderer  is  still  at  large. 
And  I  am  remaining  here  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  of  him ;  for 
though  as  the  magistrate  said,  I  cannot  act  officially,  I  can  give 
these  simple  country  fellows  a  hint  or  two  to  guide  them  in  their 
Bearch.  It  is  whispered  that  the  lady  confided  to  the  minister  who 
was  with  her  in  her  last  hours  a  packet,  the  contents  of  which 
were  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  even  from  her  son.  Hoping 
this  will  satisfy  you,  sir,  I  remain  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

BENJAMIN  BECK. 
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Arthur  finished  the  letter  and  folded  it  up.  Neither  ho 
nor  Gladys  spoke  for  several  moments. 

"It  was  very  shocking,"  at  length  whispered  Gladys, 
shuddering. 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  slowly  assented  Arthur. 

"  Well,  dearest,  your  business  with  the  wretched  woman 
is  over  as  well  as  the  detectives',"  said  the  wife. 

"Yes!  thank  lleaven  that  it  is  1"  answered  the  husband. 

Gladys  arose  from  the  table,  and  went  and  threw  up  the 
window  for  air;  she  could  not  breathe;  she  felt  on  tho 
brink  of  suffocation.  The  news  of  the  murder  of  this  wo- 
man, although  she  was  her  worst  enemy,  proved  a  great 
shock  to  Gladys;  and  as  she  gradually  realized  what  it 
really  was,  she  felt  overwhelmed  with  horror. 

Arthur  followed  her  to  the  window. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dearest  ?"  he  tenderly  inquired. 

"Oh,  Arthur,  it  is  awful,"  she  murmured. 

"It  is  just,"  he  answered. 

"  What  a  terrible  fate  I" 

"  What  a  fitting  retribution  !" 

"  But  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  her  own  trusted  servant." 

"  Confederates  in  crime  are  ever  false  to  each  other. 
They  are  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  profitable  opportunity 
to  betray  each  other  to  destruction  ;  to  rob  and  slay  each 
other  if  it  will  pay." 

"It  is  horrible.  But  that  child,"  said  Gladj'S,  looking 
around  the  room  for  Lily  May,  who  was  nowhere  to  bo 
seen — "where  is  she?  I  hope  she  did  not  hear  that  sick- 
ening story.  It  was  not  a  proper  one  for  a  sensitive  girl." 

"She  heard  not  a  word  of  it.  With  her  usual  delicate 
tact,  she  quietly  slipped  away  before  1  began  reading  the 
letter  aloud." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"  And  now,  my  drar,  there  is  nothing  to  delay  our  voyage. 
Are  you  quite  ready  ?" 

"  Very  nearly.     And  if  I  were  not,  the  two  days  that 
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intervene  between  this  and  Saturday  would  suffice  me  to 
get  ready." 

"All  right,  then  ;  we  shall  sail  on  Saturday." 

"And,  Arthur?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  I  shall  take  this  dear  girl  with  me." 

"  You  will  please  j-ourself  in  that  as  in  all  other  things, 
mJ  good  Gladys,"  said  Arthur  Powis. 

And  Gladys  ran  up-stairs  to  look  after  Lily  May. 

She  found  her  in  her  own  room  quietly  sewing. 

"  Always  at  work,  you  little  busy  bee,"  said  Gladys, 
sitting  down  beside  her. 

"I  was  brought  up  to  it,  dear  lady,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  What  is  that  you  are  sewing  ?" 

Lily  May  put  the  piece  of  work  in  the  lady's  hand.  It 
was  a  gentleman's  shirt-bosom. 

"  Ah,  3-68,  I  see.  This  is  more  beautiful  stitching  than 
any  of  the  sewing-machines  can  turn  out.  But  now  let  this 
lay  aside  for  a  while.  I  wish  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Gladys, 
throwing  the  shirt-bosom  on  to  the  top  of  the  bureau,  and 
turning  to  the  girl. 

Lily  May,  in  token  of  her  obedience,  took  ol  Ixer  thimble 
and  dropped  it  in  her  work-box,  and  gave  Ker  undivided 
attention  to  the  lady. 

"  We  are  going  to  sail  for  Europe  on  Saturday,"  said 
Mrs.  Powis. 

Lily  Ma}7  turned  pale,  and  began  to  tremble. 

"  Don't  be  frightened  We  are  not  going  lo  part  unless 
you  wish  it.  You  shall  go  to  Europe  with  us  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  dear  lady,  I  am  more  than  willing!  I  am  glad 
to  go." 

"  That  is  right.  It  is  settled,  then.  And  now  you  will 
require  some  few  comforts  and  conveniences  for  the  sea- 
voyage.  And  you  must  come  out  with  rne  this  morning  to 
get  them." 
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"  Oh,  dear  lady,  you  have  been  so  liberal  to  me  already 
that  1  should  be  ashamed  to  accept  any  thing  more  until 
I  have  made  n^self  more  useful  to  j'ou." 

"Useful  to  me,  my  child?  You  are  more  than  that. 
What  if  I  should  tell  you  that  you  have  become  necessary 
tome?  I  am  childless.  You  seem  tome  a  daughter.  It  is 
a  sweet  hallucination.  Why  should  I  not  make  it  as  near  a 
reality  as  I  can  ?  Come,  Mary,  do  not  be  proud  with  me." 

"  Oh  !  lady,  proud  with  you  !     How  could  I  be?" 

"  Then  let  me  give  you  all  that  I  wish  to  give  you,  and 
do  not  reject  my  gifts.  I  have  very  few  delights,  but  lo 
provide  for  you  is  one  of  the  greatest.  I  am  not  very 
happy.  Mary.  Perhaps  no  childless  woman  is,  no  matter 
how  highly  favored  she  may  be  in  all  other  respects,"  said 
the  lad}',  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice  that  thrilled  the  heart 
of  the  young  girl,  who  stole  to  her  chair,  knelt  down  beside 
her,  and  murmured  : 

"  I  will  be  your  child  in  love  and  service  and  obedience. 
I  will  never  leave  you  till  you  send  me  away.  I  will  do  all 
that  you  tell  me.  And  I  wish  you  would  set  me  something 
very  difficult,  or  very  painful,  so  that  I  might  do  it  to  show 
you  how  much  I  love  you  !'' 

The  lady  smiled,  and  smoothed  the  shining  brown  hair 
of  the  little  head  that  lay  on  her  lap,  as  she  said  : 

"Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  to  communicate  with  your 
friends  before  you  go  to  Europe,  so  that  they  may  know 
where  you  arc,  and  come  to  take  leave  of  you  '!" 

Lily  Ma}-  looked   frightened,  and  clasped   her  hand- 
claiming: 

"  Not  that  !  Oh,  clear  lady,  any  thing  but  that  !  They 
would  take  me  back  with  them." 

"  lint  they  would  not  do  so  against  your  will." 

"Ah!  but  I  could  not  resist  them.  Dear  lady,  please 
don't  tell  me  to  do  that  I" 

"  I  will  not.  I  only  mentioned  this  to  try  you  ;  and 
also  to  teach  you  that  no  one,  how  ever  loving,  submi 
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and  devoted,  should  part  with  that  mornl  free  agency 
which,  as  the  crowning  gift  of  God,  should  be  held  the 
most  sacred  and  guarded  the  most  jealously.  Now, 
darling,  get  on  your  bonnet  and  mantle,  while  I  order  the 
carriage,  and  we  will  drive  down  town,  and  get  what  we 
require.  Corne !  this  is  not  a  very  difficult  or  painful 
command  to  obey." 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed  it  is  not  1"  said  Lily  May,  rising,  and 
kissing  the  lady's  hand. 

Within  half  an  hour  from  this  time  they  were  seated  in 
the  carriage,  rolling  towards  Broadway,  where  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hours  Gladys  contrived  to  spend  as 
many  thousand  dollars.  But  then — she  was  able  to  do  it ; 
and — she  was  going  abroad. 

She  lavished  gifts  upon  Lily  May.  Every  thing  that 
could  possibly  be  useful,  ornamental,  or  entertaining  to 
the  3roung  girl  was  purchased — "  without  regard  to  cost  " 

Among  the  gifts  that  Lily  May  most  highly  prized  was 
a  guitar  of  the  very  best  workmanship,  elaborately  finished, 
and  exquisitely  toned  ;  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the 
best  guitar  music. 

"  We  shall  have  moonlight  on  the  ocean  and  some  calm 
weather,  and  how  pleasant  it  will  be  for  Arthur  and  myself 
to  find  some  retired  nook  upon  the  upper  deck,  behind  the 
wheel-house  or  somewhere  else,  and  listen  to  your  guitar," 
she  said,  as  she  made  this  present  to  Lily  May. 

"  If  I  can  only  succeed  in  amusing  you  a  little  I  shall  be 
so  glad,"  said  the  girl. 

But  it  was  not  only  upon  Lily  May  that  she  spent  all 
this  money — enough  to  build  a  comfortable  family  mansion, 
purchase  a  small  farm,  or  set  up  a  young  merchant— but 
upon  herself  and  Arthur  also.  She  bought  every  useful  or 
useless  article  that  she  thought  could  m.nister  to  the  real 
or  imaginary  wants  of  herself  or  her  husband. 

Poor,  childless  Gladys  was  extravagant  for  the  same 
reason  that  Arthur  was  restless — she  had  no  children  to 
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interest  her.  She  was  very  generous  as  well  as  thought- 
less in  her  extravagance.  She  gave  very  munificently  to 
charitable  institutions.  And  she  never  passed  a  beggar 
on  the  street,  or  turned  one  from  the  door,  without  relief. 
And  she  would  give  a  drunkard  a  shilling  that  he  would  be 
sure  to  spend  on  more  drink  as  quickly  as  she  would  give 
a  widow  a  dollar  to  buy  bread  for  her  chHdrcn.  And  if 
she  had  possessed  a  settled  home,  she  would  have  adopted 
several  orphans  and  brought  them  up  as  her  own.  As  it 
was,  her  husband's  restless  disposition  and  exacting  affec- 
tion, by  keeping  him  wandering  all  over  the  world  and 
dragging  her  after  him,  made  this  plan  impracticable.  So 
Gladys  fed  her  hungry  woman's  heart  with  the  dry  husks 
to  be  bought  for  money.  She  possessed  an  enormous 
income  in  her  own  right  and  she  made  it  fly.  Without 
being  excessively  fond  of  dress,  she  bought  every  novelty 
in  that  line,  wore  it  a  few  times,  or  only  once,  or  not  at  all, 
and  threw  it  to  her  maid.  Similarly  without  having  any 
stationary  home  to  embellish  with  works  of  art,  she  pur- 
chased, at  exorbitant  prices,  every  picture,  statue,  vase  or 
relic,  that  struck  her  fancy.  Arthur  never  attempted  to 
restrain  her  expenditures. 

"  There  were  two  things  to  be  said  in  favor,  or  in  pallia- 
tion of  her  extravagance,"  he  said.  "  The  income  was  her 
own,  and  her  spending  it  lavishly  was  good  for  trade." 

There  was  only  one  thing  in  which  Arthur  Powi?  was 
despotic.  And  that  was  in  his  insisting  upon  having  the 
company  of  his  wife  in  all  his  wearisome  wanderings. 

Gladys  was  often  excessive^  tired  and  sick  of  what, 
between  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  she  called,  "  This  Satanic 
'going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down 
in  it.'  "  But  she  knew  that  his  exaction  of  her  attendance 
grew  out  of  the  devoted  love  he  bore  her ;  and  as  she  also 
loved  him  devotedly,  she  was  too  pleased  and  flattered  to 
seriously  IMH!  fault.  She  knew  that  she  was  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  to  him  ;  that  from  his  exclusive  mood  of  love. 
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he  would  not  even  form  innocent  social  friendships  with 
other  women,  of  however  congenial  a  nature. 

There  was  something  a  little  morbid,  a  little  selflsh,  per- 
haps, in  the  exclusive  devotion  of  this  pair  to  each  other ; 
but  when  we  reflect  upon  all  their  circumstances  and  ante- 
cedents, we  cannot  wonder  at  them. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Gladys  and  her  protege" 
reached  home.  Arthur  also  had  returned,  and  dinner  was 
ready. 

After  dinner,  Gladys  sent  her  maid,  whom  long  practice 
in  the  service  of  her  travelling  mistress  had  made  an  expert 
packer,  into  Lily  May's  room,  to  pack  her  effects  for  the 
sea-voyage.  Among  the  articles  purchased  for  the  young 
girl's  use  was  a  wonderfully  capacious  and  convenient 
travelling-trunk,  with  drawers,  cases,  and  recesses  for  the 
reception  of  all  the  different  items  of  a  lady's  wardrobe. 
This  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Bessy,  discarding  Lily  May's  assistance,  went  to  work 
like  a  graduate  in  the  art  of  filling ;  and  to  the  young  lady's 
astonishment,  the  doctor  of  trunks  in  a  very  short  time 
packed  into  it  about  twenty  times  as  much  as  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  hold. 

And  then  she  pressed  down  the  top,  gave  Lily  May  the 
key,  and  departed. 

Not  until  that  night,  when  she  was  alone  in  her  bed- 
chamber, and  free  from  excitement,  did  Lily  May  begin  to 
realize  what  she  was  about  to  do  in  leaving  the  country  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  putting  the  broad  ocean  between 
herself  and  the  beloved  friends  of  her  childhood.  And  she 
wept  herself  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  she  spent  in  writing  a  long  letter  to  her 
friends,  in  which  at  last  she  told  them  of  the  protection 
she  had  found,  who  and  what  they  were,  and  where  they 
were  going.  And  she  determined  to  post  this  letter  on  the 
morning  of  her  embarkation.  "  For,"  reasoned  Lily  May, 
"  1  can  now  safely  tell  them  every  thing,  to  set  their  minds 
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at  rest,  because  before  they  get  the  letter  I  shall  be  out  on 
the  ocean,  beyond  pursuit." 

She  resolved,  also,  when  once  clear  of  the  coast,  she 
would  tell  her  benefactress  the  whole  history  of  her  past 
life,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to  herself;  and  also  explain 
fully  her  motives  for  having  persisted  in  secreting  herself 
from  her  friends  until  she  should  be  beyond  their  pursuit. 

The  day  was  passed  by  Arthur  and  Glad3Ts  iu  making 
the  final  preparations  for  their  vo3"age. 

One  of  the  last  things  that  he  did  was  to  leave  orders  at 
the  General  Tost  Ofliee  that  all  letters  which  should  arrive 
for  him  after  his  departure  should  be  re-directed  to  him  at 
the  "  Adelphi,"  Liverpool. 

The  next  day,  Saturdaj-,  they  embarked  on  board  the 
Liverpool  steamer.  On  her  way  down  to  the  pier,  Lily 
May  got  out  and  posted  her  letter.  The4i  the}'  went  on. 
There  was  nothing  to  mark  their  embarkation.  They  had 
no  beloved  home  to  regret,  no  weeping  friends  to  leave. 
At  least  neither  Arthur  nor  Gladys  had.  And  as  for  Lily 
May,  a  month  of  trial  and  discipline  had  taught  her  the 
wisdom  and  given  her  the  strength  to  suppress  her  feelings 
in  the  presence  of  others,  to  whom  their  betrayal  might 
give  pain. 

And  so  they  sailed  for  Europe  with  every  prospect  oi'a 
prosperous  voyage 
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CHAPTER  XLTX. 

A    STORY    TOLD    IN   THE    MIDDLE    WATCH. 

Them  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itselfin  tempests:  in  all  time 
Calm,  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime, 
Dark-heaving,  boundless,  endless  and  sublime, 
The  image  of  eternity.  —Byron. 

THE  voyage  commenced  beautifull;  .  The  sky  was  clear, 
the  sea  calm,  and  the  wind  fresh.  A  sea-vo3Tage  was  not 
quite  a  novelty  to  Lily  May ;  she  remembered  her  journey 
by  steamer  from  Rogues'  Harbor  to  New  York  ;  but  she 
enjoyed  it  none  the  less  on  that  account.  On  the  second 
day  out  she  had  a  slight  attack  of  sea-sickness ;  but  she 
soon  recovered  from  it ;  and  then  went  on  the  upper  deck, 
and  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis,  who  were  both  too  habitual 
voyagers  to  suffer  from  illness  when  afloat. 

And  when  all  the  ladies  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  were 
laid  up  in  their  berths,  Lily  May  and  her  friends  had  the 
deck  to  themselves.  Sometimes  the  three  would  prome- 
nade together.  At  other  times  Arthur  would  saunter  off 
to  a  certain  railed-in  pen  desecrated  to  smoking  ;  and  Lily 
May  and  Gladys  would  walk  arm  in  arm  up  and  down, 
forward  and  aft,  until  they  grew  tired,  and  then  they  would 
sit  down  upon  one  of  the  side  benches  and  spend  hours  in 
watching  the  blue  sky,  dappled  over  with  soft  white  clouds, 
and  the  bluer  sea-waves  crested  with  light  frothy  white 
foam.  What  a  wonderful,  beautiful  color  was  the  raid- 
ocean  in  this  fine  weather; — a  clear,  pure,  deep,  bright, 
ultra-marine  blue,  like  an  infinity  of  liquid  sapphires,  heav- 
ing, falling,  sinking,  swelling,  and  blazing  in  the  light  of 
the  sun. 

Lily  May  liked  all  this,  but  she  was  not  happy.     Ho* 
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should  she  be?  The  memory  of  the  beloved  ones  whom 
she  had  left  behind  her  was  never  for  an  instant  absent 
from  her  thoughts.  In  the  presence  of  her  benefactress 
she  preserved  a  calm  and  even  a  cheerful  demeanor,  and 
she  was  often  beguiled  into  gnyety.  But  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone  in  her  state-room  she  gave  vent  to  her 
toolings  in  floods  of  tears. 

The  steamer  was  full  of  passengers ;  but  our  party  had 
not  as  yet  made  acquaintance  with  any.  Very  few  gentle- 
men and  still  fewer  ladies  appeared  in  the  saloon,  and  next 
to  none  went  on  deck.  It  seemed  as  if  nearly  everybody 
was  sea-sick  ;  and  those  who  were  not  so  were  iu  attendance 
apoji  those  who  were. 

OM  tlie  evening  of  the  third  day  out,  our  party  was 
tempted  by  the  mildness  of  the  weather  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  to  remain  on  deck  much  longer  than  usual.  There 
were  no  ladies  on  deck  except  I>ily  May  and  Gladys.  And 
the  gentlemen  who  were  there,  including  Arthur,  had  gone 
forward  to  smoke  in  the  pen. 

~Li\.y  May  and  Gladys  were  seated  on  a  pallet  of  rugs 
spread  behind  the  wheel-house,  and  they  were  leaning 
against  the  back  of  the  house  and  watching  lazily  the  sky 
and  the  sea.  It  was  a  splendid — coolly  splendid  scene.  The 
moon  was  full  and  at  the  zenith,  and  looked  like  a  globe  of 
silver  fire  shining  amid  the  diamond  stars  that  studded  the 
deep  blue  heavens.  The  sea  was  rippling  musically  i.ito. 
deep,  blue,  foam-flocked  wavelets.  Away  off  to  the  right 
was  a  solitary  sail  on  the  horizon,  gleaming  whitcly  against 
the  dark  sky.  Away  off  to  the  left  was  a  snow-clad  ice- 
berg, looking  like  a  gigantic  temple  of  white  marble,  with 
towers,  turrets  and  minarets — which  had  miraculously  risen 
from  the  depths  of  the  dark  sea. 

Calmly  contemplating  this  scene  with  serene  compla- 
cency, the  mother  and  daughter,  as  yet  unconscious  of 
their  mutual  relationship,  sat. 

Lily  May   had  played  and   sung   all    Gladys'   favorite 
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Bongs  ;  and  now  she  reposed  with  the  guitar  on  her  lap,  and 
idly  strummed  at  intervals  a  few  desultory  sweet  notes. 

Both  were  silent,  as  though  they  felt  that  it  was  enjoy- 
ment enough  simply  to  sit  in  that  beautiful  scene  and 
breathe. 

But  suddenly  Lily  May  spoke  : 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Powis,  if  you  please  I  will  now  tell  you  all 
about  myself — I  mean  all  that  I  know." 

"  Mary,  love,  do  just  as  you  please.  Every  thing  that 
concerns  you  must  be  deeply  interesting  to  me ;  yet  I 
would  not  have  you  tell  me  any  thing  that  it  will  give  you 
pain  to  remember  or  relate.  The  time  has  past,  Mary  dear, 
when  the  knowledge  of  all  your  little  past  life  was  required 
to  give  me  confidence  in  you.  I  could  not  have  more  con- 
fidence in  you  than  I  now  have,  even  had  I  known  you  from 
3rour  infancy — as  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  I  have." 

'•  Thank  you,  dear  lady,  for  this  and  all  other  proofs  of 
your  kindness  to  me,"  said  Lily  May,  lifting  the  hand  of 
her  benefactress  to  her  lips.  "  Every  day  you  are  more  and 
more  gracious  to  me.  But  I  realty  wish  to  tell  you  about 
myself;  for  I  feel  as  if  it  were  a  fraud  to  keep  my  story 
from  you." 

"  But  it  is  not,  Mary.  You  have  a  right  to  keep  your 
own  counsel.  I  am  not  your  confessor.  There  is  one 
Confessor  General  for  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  God, 
the  Omniscient,  who  alone  can  divine  motives  and  judge 
actions,  both  justly  and  mercifully." 

"  My  story  is  not  a  confession,  dear  lady.  There  may  be 
sin  in  it,  and  shame,  but  they  are  none  of  mine ;  though  I 
must  now  tell  you  all,  and  let  you  judge,  with  all  the  facts 
before  you,  whether  you  can  keep  me  longer  or  not." 

"  Keep  you,  Mary,  love  1  \Vhy,  I  could  never  dream  of 
forsaking  you." 

"  I  know  you  would  not  forsake  me,  dear  lady.  I  know 
that  when  you  have  heard  my  story,  if  you  should  decide 
that  I  am  not  fit  to  remain  with  you  and  be  your  little  friend, 
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you  will  give  advice  to  guide  me,  and  find  work  to  support 
me." 

"  Dear  child,  know  me  and  3'oursclf  better.  There  ia 
nothing — I  say  it  with  due  rcllection — nothing  that  }'ou 
could  tell  me  which  would  induce  me  to  part  with  you. 
Why,  even  if  you  earnestly  wished  to  leave  me,  I  should 
be  deeply  grieved  to  let  you  go." 

Once  more  Lily  May  lifted  the  hand  of  the  lady  to  her 
lips,  and  covered  it  with  kisses  and  tears. 

"  Tell  me  your  little  story  now,  clear,"  said  Mrs.  Powis, 
gently. 

"  Well,  I  will.     But  I  wonder  where  I  ought  to  begin." 

"At  the  beginning,  of  course,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Powis, 
smiling,  to  encourage  her. 

"  But  I  did  not  hear  the  beginning  myself  until  the  end 
— that  is  to  say,  the  very  evening  before  1  left  my  home 
and  you  took  me  in." 

"  Then  begin  where  you  please,  my  dear." 

"  First  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  am  an  abandoned  child 
— supposed  to  be  a  child  of  sin,"  whispered  Lily  May,  in 
an  almost  inaudible  voice. 

"  But  that  is  not  ascertained,"  murmured  the  lady,  also 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  No,  it  is  not  ascertained.  Very  little  is  ascertained 
about  me  except  that  from  my  very  birth  I  was  deserted 
by  my  parents  who  disappeared,  leaving  me  on  the  hands 
of  a  worthy  doctor,  who  had  undertaken  the  care  of  me  for 
a  few  days." 

"It  seems  strange  that  you  should  have  sprung  from 
people  so  unprincipled.  I  cannot  believe  it,  Mary,"  said 
Mrs.  Powis,  tenderly. 

Lily  .May  shook  her  head,  murmuring, 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  true." 

'uidn't  the  unnatural  monsters  have  been  traced,  fol 
lowed,  and  compelled  to  do  something  for  their  own  child  '.'" 

"  No  ;  all  trace  of  them  was  lost  in  the  death  of  the  g 
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doctor  who  had  brought  me  home  to  his  house  ;  for,  you 
see,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  secret  birth,  and  he  kept  the 
secret  until  he  died.  That  was  not  long,  for  the  day  after 
he  brought  me  hoine  he  was -waylaid  and  murdered,  in  the 
Black  Tine  Woods,  by  a  band  .of  fugitive  slaves,  it  was 
supposed,  though  no  one  ever  knew,  since  the  murderers 
have  never  been  discovered." 

"  What  a  terrible  story  all  together,  Mary  1  Where  did 
all  this  happen  ?" 

"  Down  in  Maryland." 

"!N  MARYLAND  1" 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  at  a  place  called  Rogues'  Harbor." 

"  Oh  !  I  do  not  know  that  place.  But  how  fared  it  with 
you,  poor  little  thing,  after  your  protector  died  ?" 

"His  widow  took  care  of  me  for  pity.'' 

"God  bless  her!" 

"  He  has.     She  has  been  in  heaven  these  many  years." 

"  Was  she  well  able  to  adopt  you,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  she  was  very  poor,  for  you  see  her  husband 
had  been  a  struggling  young  practitioner,  who,  when  cut 
off  so  suddenly,  left  only  debts  and  difficulties  behind  him. 
But  she  was  too  .tender-hearted  to  turn  the  poor,  helpless, 
forsaken  babe  away,  and  so  she  kept  it,  and  gave  it  half 
her  own  babe's  milk,  and  half  its  cradle.  She  was  the  gen- 
tle woman  of  whom  I  told  }rou,  as  being  the  only  mother 
I  ever  knew.  She  was  a  true  and  tender  mother  to  me 
until  her  death,  which  occurred  when  I  was  between  three 
and  four  years  of  age." 

"  And  afterwards  ?" 

"And  afterwards,  her  son,  my  dear,  dear  brother,  took 
care  of  me  with  his  little  sister.  He  was  but  a  boy  then  ; 
yet  he  worked  for  our  support  all  the  days,  and  in  the 
evenings  taught  us  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts." 

"  A  rare,  good,  fine  spirit !" 

"  Oh  !  the  rarest,  best  and  finest ! — my  dearest  brother!" 

"A  brother  who  is  no  brother,  little  one." 
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"  Ah,  but  dearer,  nearer  than  any  brother  could  ever  be  !" 

warmly  exclaimed  Lily  May,  speaking  with  as  much  inno- 
cence as  ever. 

"  And  you  continued  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  }rour 
coming  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  He  continued  to  work  for  us,  and  he  sup- 
ported us  in  comfort  and  taught  us  all  he  knew.  About 
six  years  ago  he  removed  to  New  York,  bringing  us  with 
him.  He  placed  us  at  a  first-class  school  in  Hoboken.  He 
entered  the  house  of  Abell,  Brent  &  Campbell,  on  Broad- 
way. He  prospered.  Why  should  he  not  ?  The  blessing 
of  heaven  was  over  him.  Every  thing  he  touched  turned 
to  gold.  He  is  now  a  partner  in  one  of  the  richest  firms 
in  New  York,  and  is  himself  one  of  the  wealthiest  among 
the  young  merchants  of  New  York." 

"  AVhat  was  the  immediate  cause  of  your  leaving  his 
protection  ?" 

"  Oh,  madam  !  Up  to  the  very  day  before  I  left  I  had 
supposed  myself  to  be  his  own  sister.  But  on  that  day 
while  I  was  at  school,  in  the  recreation  hour,  the  truth  was 
suddenly  told  me  by  a  haughty  young  girl,  a  new  pupil, 
who  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rogues'  Harbor,  aud 
knew  more  of  my  history  than  I  knew  myself." 

"Did  she  know  your  parents  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  whether  she  did  or  not ;  but  she  knew 
that  I  was  an  abandoned,  nameless  child,  brought  up  by 
charity.  And  she  told  me  so  in  the  presence  of  my  school- 
mates, adding  cruelly  that  I  was  'something  that  ?rr/.s  nut  fit 
for  a  >/i'^»tj  hulifs  lips  to  speak,  or  ears  to  hear.'  Oh,  how 
those  words  seemed  pressed  and  branded  Into  my  heart  I 
the)-  are  burning  there  yet !" 

"  The  young  brute  1  She  should  have  had  her  ears  well 
Voxed  !"  indignantly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Powis. 

"  She  hud   her  cars  well  boxed,  I  am  sorry  to  sa)'.     My 

r — my  foster-sister]  mean — is  of  a  very  high-spirited 

and  impulsive  nature  ;  and  so  she  punished  her  on  the  spot. 
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It  was  wrong,  and  if  my  dear  one  had  taken  time  to  think 
she  would  not  have  done  it." 

"  It  was  right  !  And  if  she  had  taken  a  month  to  think 
about  it  she  would  not  have  done  it  better  !  And  yet  I  do 
not  blame  her  so  much  as  the  unprincipled  wretches  who 
forsook  you,  leaving  }'ou  to  incur  such  reproach, "said  Mrs. 
Powis,  warmly. 

"Oh  I  please  do  not  call  them  so,  dear  lady,"  pleaded 
Lily  May,  with  a  shudder. 

"  I  will  not  if  it  pains  you ;  though  I  don't  see  why  it 
should.  And  now  tell  me,  was  that  the  reason  why  you  left 
your  foster-brother's  house?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  it  was  all  so  sorrowful  and  so  mortifying-. 
We  had  to  leave  the  school.  I  was  partly  heart-broken  and 
partly  brain-crazed.  I  knew  I  was  a  sharne  and  a  reproach 
to  my  dearest  ones.  I  knew  that  if  I  remained  with  them 
they  must  again  and  again  be  made  to  suffer  pain  and  re- 
proach on  my  account.  I  knew  also  that  they  would  never 
consent  to  part  with  me,  and  that  if  I  left  them  they  would 
grieve  after  me.  But  I  reasoned  that  sorrow  was  better 
than  shame,  and  so  I  stole  away  from  them  in  the  early 
morning,  scarce!}'  caring  what  became  of  me." 

"And  you  were  very  wrong,  little  one.  You  reasoned 
from  false  premises ;  you  acted  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
world  ;  and  you  deeply  wounded  true-hearted  friends,"  said 
Mrs.  Powis,  gravely. 

Lily  May  began  to  weep. 

"  Do  not  cry.  All  is  well  now.  Providence  took  care  of 
you.  And  you  say  that  before  sailing  you  wrote  to  your 
friends  apprising  them  of  your  situation.  But,  Mary  love, 
do  you  know  that  in  all  your  story  you  have  not  mentioned 
one  name  ?  You  spoke  of  the  doctor,  the  doctor's  widow, 
four  parents,  your  brother,  your  sister,  but  all  without 
mentioning  one  name.  How  is  that?  Is  it  an  idiosyn- 
crasy of  yours  to  speak  of  persons  only  in  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  not  by  name  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know,  ma'am  ;  it  was  not  an  intentional  omis- 
sion. I  will  remedy  it  now.  The  name  of  the  good  doctor 
who  lirst  took  care  of  me  was  Wynne.  And  the  name  of 
my  dear  brother  is  Owen  Wynne." 

•'Wynne?  Wynne?  Owen  Wynne?  Where  have  I 
heard  that  name  before?  Where  did  the  doctor,  his  father, 
practice,  my  dear  ?  You  told  me,  but  I  have  forgotten  the 
place." 

"  Rogues'  Harbor,  ma'am." 

"  Rogues'  Harbor — Doctor  Wynne?  Stay,  I  remember 
now.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  told  you  that  I  didn't  know  the 
place.  I  had  indeed  forgotten  all  about  it.  But  the  name 
Wynne  recalls  an  incident  in  my  tour  through  Maryland. 
We — my  husband  and  myself — had  gone  down  into  that 
State  to  visit  the  grave  of  our  little  Mary.  And  we  passed 
through  Rogues'  Harbor  and  stopped  at  a  drug-shop  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Wynne  over  the  door.  We  wanted  to  buy 
a  few  trifles  for  the  toilet ;  and  we  were  waited  on  by  a 
very  handsome  and  intelligent  lad,  who  had  charge  of  the 
shop  and  also  of  a  pretty  baby  whom  he  had  seated  on  the 
counter " 

"And — was  the  baby's  name  Lily  May,  and  did  you  give 
her  a  broad  gold  piece  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  in  a 
low,  almost  breathless  manner,  and  turning  red  and  white 
in  quick  succession. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"Oh,  lady,  was  this  the  piece?"  said  Lily  May,  drawing 
from  her  bosom  a  broad  gold  double  eagle,  attached  to  a 
black  ribbon. 

The  lady,  trembling  excessively,  took  the  coin  and  turned 
it  about  until  she  found  a  certain  mark — a  supplementary 
star  on  the  crown  of  Columbia — and  then  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Yes,  it  is  ;  and  you  are " 

"I  am  Lily  May.  And  the  boy  you  saw  was  Owen," 
said  the  girl,  dropping  her  head  upon  her  bosom  and  weep* 
ing  from  excess  of  emotion. 
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"  Strange,  how  strange  !  And  yet,  if  the  circumstance  of 
my  passing  through  Rogues'  Harbor  had  not  so  completely 
slipped  my  memory  until  it  was  recalled,  I  should  have 
recognized  you  weeks  ago  ;  for  Lily  May  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon name ;  and  I  saw  it  on  your  pocket-handkerchief  the 
first  morning  after  your  arrival  at  our  house.  But  what 
makes  you  weep,  my  love?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  ma'am  ;  but  certainly  not  sorrow." 

"  And  you  kept  this  coin  all  this  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  My  dear  foster-mother  must  have 
been  frequently  in  bitter  want  while  this  was  in  her  care ; 
but  she  would  not  spend  it.  I  do  not  know  why  she  kept  it ; 
but  when  at  last  it  was  given  into  rny  keeping,  I  was  seven 
years  old,  and  we  were  all  in  good  circumstances.  I  wore 
it  always  hung  to  a  ribbon  around  my  neck,  as  a  sort  of 
talisman.  Old  Xancy — that  is,  our  dear  old  nurse  and 
housekeeper — used  to  tell  me  that  if  I  wore  it,  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  safeguard  to  me.  I  never  believed  that ;  but  I 
wore  it  in  memory  of  the  sweet  lady  that  Owen  said  had 
smiled  on  me  so  lovingly." 

The  lady  stooped  and  kissed  the  young  girl,  and  then 
said  : 

"  But  I  want  to  have  more  names,  sweet  Lily  May  !  Did 
you  never  hear  the  name  of  your  parents?" 

'•The  name  of  my  parents  was  not  positively  known, 
though  strongly  suspected.  But  indeed,  dear  lady,  when 
my  brother  told  me  all  he  knew  and  suspected  of  my  parent- 

e,  /was  listening  but  for  one  thing — the  proof  oi'  their 
•n.urriage  ;  and  my  mind  was  so  distracted  and  my  hear! 
so  crushed,  that  I  could  not  listen  coherently,  and  th< 
names  'Llewellyn,'  '  Stukely,'  and  '  Powers'  or  '  Bovvers, 
got  all  confused  in  my  memory.  Oh,  dear  lady,  what  i; 
the  matter?"  suddenly  broke  off'  and  exclaimed  Lily  May. 

For  her  benefactress  had  sunk,  pale,  trembling,  and  hall 
to  the  floor. 
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"Oh,  my  heart  !  my  heart  /"  exclaimed  the  lad}-  in  a  dying 
voice. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Mrs.  Powis  i"'  inquired  Lily 
May.  tenderly  and  anxiously. 

"Oh,  child!  child!" 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  What  cau  I  do  for  you  ?  Shall  I  call 
Mr.  Powis?" 

"  No,  no,"  gasped  Gladys,  pressing  both  hands  upon  her 
heart — "  Oh,  this  crisis  is  like  the  struggle  of  life  with 
death  !» 

"  Do,  do  let  me  call  Mr.  Powis,  or  the  stewardess," 
pleaded  Lily  May. 

"  No,  no,  I  say  no,  call  no  one,"  panted  the  lady.  "  But 
tell  me — do  you  know  the — date  of  your  birth  :<"' 

"  Yes,  ma'am;  it  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  near  mid- 
night, in  the  }'ear  eighteen  hundred  and  .  I  was  born 

in  an  old  country-house,  a  few  miles  out  of  Rogues'  Har- 
bor. The  good  doctor  brought  me  home  in  a  close  carriage 
driven  by  a  deaf-mute.  But  after  the  doctor's  death,  we 
never  could  identify  the  house. " 

"  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !  my  little  Mary !"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  clasping  the  girl  suddenly  to  her  heart,  and  bursting 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

For  some  time  Lily  May  did  nothing  but  tremble  and 
.vonder  and  embrace  and  kiss  the  violently  agitated  woman. 
i>ut  as  the  paroxysm  of  emotion  continued  unabated,  Lily 
May  whispered  : 

"  Dear  lady,  what  is  the  cause  of  your  distress  ?  Ilavo 
1  done  any  tin 

"  Xo,  no,  my  darling  !  nor  am  I  distressed  !  I  weep  for 
joy  and  for  rage  !  Oh,  my  child,  my  child !  I  am  your 
mothi 

"Von my  mother !"  gasped   Lily   May.  catching  her 

breath  in  consternation,  and  hardly  knowing  whether  she 
was  the  more  delighted  or  tcirilied. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  wronged  child  !    I  am  your  deeply-wronged 
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mother!  But  I  never  abandoned  you,  darling.  Ah,  say 
that  you  believe  I  never  abandoned  you,  my  child  1"  pleaded 
the  poor  woman,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 

"  I  am  sure  you  never  did  1  But  it  is  very  strange  \ 
And  am  I  afraid  it  isn't  true !  It  is  so  much  too  good  ever 
to  be  true  !  Are  you  sure,  very  sure,  I  am  your  child,  dear 
lady  ?"  inquired  Lily  May,  trembling,  fluttering,  hoping, 
fearing,  as  though  her  life  hung  upon  the  issue. 

"  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  identity  !  Don't  call 
me  'lady'  any  more  !  Call  me  mother — sweetest  name  in 
human  language  1" 

"Mother,  mother,  mother,  mother!"  murmured  the 
maiden,  luxuriating  in  the  repetition  of  the  name,  and  ac- 
companying every  word  with  an  embrace  or  kiss. 

"  Oh,  child,  if  I  am  dreaming  and  talking  in  my  sleep, 
let  me  dream  forever  so,"  whispered  Gladys,  folding  her 
late-recovered  daughter  to  her  bosom. 

"And  me,  too,"  murmured  Lily  May,  clasping  her  arms 
around  the  neck  of  her  newly-found  mother. 

"Now  nothing  in  the  world  is  being  wanted  to  our 
happiness!  How  proud  Arthur  will  be  of  his  daughter! 
How  proud  !  Are  you  steady  enough  to  go  and  call  him, 
darling  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  may  stagger  and  talk  nonsense,  like 
our  wood-sawyer  does  when  he  has  had  more  rum  than  is 
good  for  him.  But  I  will  try,"  said  Lily  May. 

But  there  was  no  need  for  her  trying ;  for  though  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  too  absorbed  in  each  other  to 
notice  his  presence,  Arthur  Powis,  having  smoked  out  his 
cigar,  had  sauntered  up  to  them,  stood  over  them,  and 
heard  the  latter  part  of  their  conversation. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  said,  as  Lily  May  arose. 

"  Oh,  Arthur  !"  said  Gladys,  "  she  is  our  own  child  !  I 
can  prove  it !  And  nothing  now  is  wanted  to  perfect  oui 
happiness  1" 
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CHAPTER  L. 

DISCLOSURES. 

Pat  thou,  oh  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  T 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance,  hall  I 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 

She  called  on  Echo,  still  through  all  her  song  ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  the  chose 
A  soft,  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
Aud  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled  and  waived  her  golden  hair !—  Campbell. 

ON  the  morning  succeeding  the  third  night  of  agonizing 
suspense,  Owen,  Lily  Gay,  and  Willie  Spicer  were  seated 
together  at  the  breakfast,  that  neither  of  them  had  now 
the  inclination  to  eat,  when  the  postman  knocked,  and  old 
Nancy  brought  in  a  letter  on  a  silver  tray. 

The  brother  and  sister  made  a  simultaneous  dash  at  it, 
for  both  at  the  same  moment  recognized  the  handwriting 
of  Lily  May. 

Owen  got  possession  of  the  letter  and  tore  it  open. 

"  Is  she  safe  ?  Is  she  well  ?  Is  she  coming  home  ?" 
breathlessly  inquired  Lily  Gay,  before  Owen  could  have 
time  to  ascertain  the  facts  for  himself. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  will  read  the  letter.  It  is  a  very 
strange  one,"  he  said  ;  and  accordingly  he  read  Lily  May's 
letter  aloud. 

Poor  child  !  She  had  intended  that  it  should  be  a  very 
satisfactory  one  ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  Owen. 

She  began  with  the  most  earnest  and  sincere  expressions 
of  affection  for  her  brother  and  sister.  She  repented  her 
touching  plea  for  leaving  them.  She  implored  them  to  re- 
member Irer  with  love,  but  not  with  anxiety  ;  beeause  she 
Lad  found  shelter  with  a  rich  and  kind  lad}-,  who  was  ablo 
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and  willing  to  protect  her  until  she  could  find  work  with 
which  to  support  herself.  And  she  promised  to  write  very 
often,  and  let  her  dear  ones  know  how  she  was  getting  on. 
And  she  finished  her  letter  with  a  prayer  that  the  Lord 
would  forever  bless  and  prosper  her  brother  and  sister  and 
their  faithful  servant. 

But  she  did  not  mention  the  name  of  her  protectress, 
nor  the  street  she  lived  in,  nor  number  of  her  house. 

"  At  least  she  is  safe  and  well,  and  that  is  a  great  deal ! 
And  after  a  while,  perhaps,  she  may1  relent  and  return  to 
us,"  said  Lily  Gay,  wiping  her  eyes. 

Neither  Owen  nor  Willie  replied.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  world  warned  them  that  there  might  be  more  to  fear 
than  to  hope  from  any  "  rich  and  kind  lady"  whom  the 
wandering  beauty  might  chance  to  meet. 

"  If  one  only  knew  where  to  address  a  letter  to  her," 
continued  Lily  Gay. 

"Ah,  yes,  if  one  only  knew  that,"  sighed  Owen,  as  he 
arose  from  the  table. 

"  We  must  try  to  find  out,"  suggested  Willie. 

"  Yes,  yes,  immediately ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost," 
hastily  assented  Owen. 

And  both  left  the  house  together. 

Indeed,  they  were  both,  if  possible,  more  anxious  about 
Lil}"  May  than  they  had  been  before  the  receipt  of  her 
letter.  But  neither  spoke  to  the  other  of  the  precise  cause 
of  their  new  anxiety  ;  it  was  too  horrible  to  be  discussed. 
Kach  argued  with  himself  that  "the  rich  and  kind  lady" 
who  had  so  strangely  sheltered  the  3roung  creature,  was  in 
reality  some  fascinating  temptress,  who  was  trying  to  lure 
the  beautiful  girl  to  perdition. 

Gravely  and  silently,  though  very  rapidly,  they  hurried 
to  the  pier  to  catch  the  ferry-boat.  And  when  they  reached 
.New  York,  still  gravely  and  silently,  but  very  rapidly,  they 
hurried  to  the  police  station. 

There  Owen  took  one  of  the  detectives  aside,  and  put 

37 
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Lily  May's  letter  in  his  hand,  and  gave  him  fresh  instruc- 
tions. 

And  the  search  recommenced,  and  for  some  time  con- 
tinued in  vain,  for  the  detectives  looked  everywhere  but 
iu  the  right  place.  They  searched  for  the  missing  maiden 
among  the  splendid  temples  of  sin,  and  among  the  homely 
haunts  of  honest  industry ;  but  they  found  her  not,  nor  a 
trace  of  her. 

And  so  weeks  went  on,  and  Owen  grew  haggard  and 
ghastly  with  grief  anfl  anxiety,  until  another  signal  day — 
Saturday,  the  first  of  October. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Owen  and  Lily  G&y  were 
seated  together  at  the  table  before  the  fire.  Owen  held  a 
book  in  his  hand,  but  it  had  been  half  an  hour  since  he  had 
turned  a  page  ;  for  he  was  not  reading,  but  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  his  spirit  wus  searching  for  Lily 
May. 

Lily  Gay  had  some  needle-work  in  her  hand,  but  she  was 
not  sewing ;  her  hands  rested  upon  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
upon  the  floor;  she  too  was  thinking  of  her  lost  com- 
panion. 

They  were  expecting  Willie  Spicer  to  come  in  every  mo- 
ment. 

And  while  the  clock  was  striking  seven,  he  entered, 
looking  cheerfully,  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  saying 
gmylyj 

"  Here  is  something  from  our  wandering  dove,  which  I 
have  a  presentiment  will  be  satisfactory." 

Owen  seized  the  letter,  tore  it  open,  and  hurried 
through  its  contents,  while  Lily  Gay  breathlessly  wuU-hed 
him.  Well  she  might!  As  he  read,  a  whirl  of  emotion 
rushed  over  Owen's  expressive  countenance.  lie  turni'd 
red  and  pale  and  red  again  ;  his  features  trembled,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  then  his  whole  frame  shook  I  What 
was  it?  good  or  bad  news?  What  moved  him  so — joy, 
grief,  hope,  fear,  satisfaction,  despair  ?  She  could  not  tell  I 
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She  saw  only  that  he  was  convulsed  with  a  tremendous 
tempest  of  the  soul. 

"  Oh,  Owen — what,  what,  what — "  she  gasped,  losing 
her  breath  and  looking  down. 

"  Thank  God  1  oh,  thank  God  1"  burst  forth  from  Owen's 
swelling  heart. 

"  She  is  safe  and  well !  She  is  coming  home  !"  exclaimed 
Lily  Gay,  joyfully  jumping  to  a  conclusion. 

"  She  is  safe  and  well  I  Thank  heaven  1"  earnestly  re- 
plied Owen. 

"  And — she  is  coming  home  ?" 

"  No,  she  is  going  farther  from  us  !  But  we  can  bear 
that  now.  Oh,  it  is  such  an  inexpressible  relief  to  know 
that  she  is  safe  and  well!"  exclaimed  Owen,  with  a  sigh,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  throw  off  an  Atlas'  burden  of  anxiety. 

"  But  we  knew  that  before,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

"  Ah,  my  dear !  no,  we  did  not !  for  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  character  or  even  of  the  name  of  her  protectress,"  said 
Owen. 

"And  do  we  now  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  she  is  leaving  the  city  ?" 

"  She  is  doing  more  thau  that.  She  is  leaving  tbe 
country. " 

"  Oh,  Owen !" 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  read  her  letter.  Oh,  my  dear !  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  past  finding  out  ! — trite  saying,  yet  ever 
true.  But  I  will  read  the  letter,"  said  Owen,  taking  it  up. 

The  brother  and  sister  had  talked  so  eagerly  and  so  fast 
that  they  had  not  given  Willie  Spicer  a  chance  to  slip  in  a 
word.  In  fact,  they  had  forgotten  his  very  existence  until 
now  reminded  of  it  by  his  saying : 

"  Am  I  to  hear  the  letter  read  also  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Willie.  You  are  one  of  us,"  replied  Owen, 
smiling. 

Theu  he  read  Lily  May's  second  letter. 
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As  in  the  first,  she  commenced  breathing  devoted  love  to 
the  dear  friends  she  had  left.  Then  she  wrote  that  as  she 
was  about  to  sail  for  Kurope  with  her  kind  benefactress, 
she  would  tell  them  all  about  that  lad}',  whose  name  was 
Mr*.  Arthur  Powis. 

'•Mrs.  Arthur  Powers!"  said  Lily  Gay. 

'  ifes,  yes,  her  mother  !  Providence  guided  the  steps  of 
the  poor  lost  girl  to  the  very  threshold  of  her  mother's 
house!" 

'*  Her  mother's  house  !"  repeated  Lily  Gay,  in  amaze. 

'•  Y"es,  yes,  clear  girl,  don't  you  remember  ?" 

Lily  Gay,  who  had  been  following  Owen's  voice  by  read- 
ing the  letter  over  his  shoulder,  thus  gratifying  at  onco 
both  sight  and  hearing,  now  peered  more  attentively  at  the 
orthography  of  the  lady's  name,  and  answered  : 

''  Owen,  this  name  is  Powis,  not  Powers." 

•"And  so  was  the  name  of  Lily  May's  mother,  Powis." 

"  Oh,  Owen,  are  you  sure  that  this  lady  is  really  her 
mother?"  anxiously  inquired  Lily  Gay. 

"  As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing  from  mere  circum- 
stantial evidence,"  replied  Owen. 

"  Does  Lily  May  know  that  the  lady  is  her  mother?" 

"  Apparently  not  by  the  tenor  of  her  letter.'' 

"  Does  she  suspect  it  ?" 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"  Does  the  lady  know  it  ?" 

"  Know  what,  my  sister?" 

"That  the  young  girl  she  befriends  is  her  own  daughter  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  She  may  know  it  or  she  may  not.  If 
she  does  know  it,  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  she  be- 
friends her.  But  she  has  not  revealed  the  knowledge  to 
Lily  Ma}r,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  But  I  will  go  on  with  the  letter,"  said  Owen, 
taking  up  the  paper  again. 

The  reni-iinder  of  the  letter  contained  a  full  account  of 
Lily  May's  arrival  at  Mrs.  Powis'  house  and  of  all  the  in- 
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cidents  of  her  residence  there,  ending  with  the  shopping  ex- 
pedition and  the  preparations  for  embarkation. 

"  The  lady  muxt  have  known  Lily  May  was  her  own 
child !  It  is  hardly  possible  she  would  have  done  so  much 
for  one  she  supposed  to  be  a  stranger,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

"  1  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  my  sister.  Lily  May  is 
very  charming;  and  if  the  lady  was  rich  and  childless,  and 
if  she  took  a  fancy  to  Lily  May,  she  might  have  reasonably 
done  all  this,"  replied  Owen. 

"  Finish  the  letter,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

The  letter  concluded  with  warm  expressions  of  affection 
and  earnest  prayers  for  the  Lord's  blessing  to  rest  upon 
the  writer's  friends. 

"  It  is  strange  that  Lily  May  didn't  suspect  the  relation- 
ship of  this  lady  to  her.  Did  you  not  tell  Lily  May  that 
the  name  of  her  supposed  mother  was  Powis  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  she  probably  mistook  the  name  for  Powers, 
as  you  and  others  did." 

"  Oh,  if  she  has  really  found  her  mother,  how  strange !" 

"  How  providential !  We  have  much,  so  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  any  case,"  said  Owen,  as  he  folded  up  the 
letter. 

While  he  spoke  the  door-bell  rang,  and  the  sound  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Detective  Hopkins, 
who  came  in  bowing,  and  then  beckoned  Owen  aside. 

"  We  have  found  traces  of  the  young  lady,"  he  whispered. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Owen. 

"  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  sailed  for  Europe  this 
morning,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Powis." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Lily  Gay,  who  had  overheard  that 
whisper,  "  and  I  have  some  news  for  you,  Mr.  Hopkins." 

"  Ah  !  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Columbus  -has  discovered  America.  It  is  really  true. 
Xow,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"  I  think  that  you  are  condescending  to  amuse  yourself 
at  my  expense,  Miss  Wynne." 
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"  She  means,"  explained  Owen,  "  that  your  news  comes 
somewhat  lute.  We  have  already  information  direct  from 
the  young  lady  herself  that  she  has  sailed  for  Europe  with 
some  friends." 

"  Ah,  indeed!  That  is  more  satisfactory  than  an}'  thing 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  And  so  my  services  in  the 
matter  are  no  longer  required  ?"  said  Mr.  Hopkins. 

"  Xo  ;  but  I  must  thank  you  for  the  zeal  that  you  have 
displayed  in  the  investigation.  And  I  must  request  you 
to  be  so  good  as  to  call  at  the  counting-house  to-morrow, 
when  I  will  settle  with  you  for  your  trouble,"  said  Owen. 

And  the  detective  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

At  that  moment  the  door-bell  rang  sharply. 

"  Surely,  Owen,  you  must  be  holding  a  reception  here 
to-night,"  smiled  Lily  Gay. 

As  she  spoke  the  parlor-door  was  opened  by  Nancy,  who 
ushered  in  : 

"  Mr.  James  Stukely." 

"  Stukely  I  How  are  you  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
But — bless  my  soul,  what  is  the  mutter  ?  Have  you  been 
ill  ?''  exclaimed  Owen,  starting  up  to  welcome  his  friend, 
and  then  stopping  short  to  gaze  upon  his  sorrowful  and 
haggard  countenance. 

"  Wynne,  how  are  you  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you!  But — 
bless  my  soul,  what  is  the  matter?  Have  you  been  ill  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Stukely,  using  the  very  same  words  that  had 
been  used  by  Owen,  and  staring  in  consternation  upon  his 
white  and  ghastly  face. 

"  I  have  been  ill  in  mind,  but  not  in  body.  I  am  all 
right  now,  however,"  said  Owen. 

"Well,  you  don't  look  so;  and  that's  the  sacred  truth," 
said  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  And  you?"  inquired  Owen. 

"It  is  the  same  with  me.  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Lily 
Gay?  That's  >i>ker  !  how  do  you  do,  Will?"  said  Mr. 
Stukely,  shaking  hand*  with  his  two  other  friends. 
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"Sit  down,  Stukely,"  said  Owen,  when  this  ceremony 
was  over. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  will,  for  I  have  not  the  strength  to 
stand  on  my  feet  long  at  a  time.  Extraordinary  !"  said 
the  young  man,  sinking  with  a  sigh  of  relief  into  the 
depths  of  an  easy-chair. 

"  What  is  it,  Stukely  ?"  gently  inquired  Owen,  looking 
with  concern  upon  the  changed  face  of  his  friend. 

"  Why,  how  the  mind  does  overcome  the  body  !  I  had 
no  idea  that  trouble  would  make  any  one  so  ill.  But,  in 
fact,  it  was  the  first  trouble  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  it 
prostrated  me  so  that  it  put  me  to  bed  for  three  days,  and 
Miss  Nelly  had  to  give  me  wild  cherry  bark  tea  to  compose 
and  strengthen  me,"  sighed  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  You  have  been  in  trouble,  Stukely  ?"  sympathetically 
inquired  Owen. 

"  I  believe  you  !  In  trouble  ?  yes  !  I  have  lost  my  only 
mother  !"  said  Mr.  Stukely,  with  a  sob. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Stukely.  But  in  the  course  of 
nature,  you  know,  that  was  to  be  expected." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  know  in  the  course  of  nature  that  was  to 
be  expected.  But  it  wasn't  in  the  course  of  nature.  And 
it  wasn't  to  be  expected  that  she  should  have  been  set  on 
and  murdered  by  that  monster  of  a  deaf-mute !" 

"  Murdered !  And  by  the  deaf-mute  !"  exclaimed  Owen, 
in  a  low  and  horror-stricken  tone. 

"  Yes  !"  gasped  Mr.  Stukely,  bursting  into  tears  and 
sobbing  like  a  child. 

Lily  Gay  went  and  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy,  and 
brought  it  to  him.  She  meant  to  have  given  him  wine,  but 
in  her  haste  mistook  the  bottle. 

So  he  swallowed  the  fier}'  draught  at  a  gulp.  And  it 
strangled  him  and  set  him  to  coughing.  But  this  proved 
a  wholesome  counter-irritant,  and  when  the  n't  was  over  Mr. 
Stukely  felt  better. 

"Can  you  tell  us,  Stukely,  how  all  this  occurred?"  in- 
quired Owen,  as  soon  as  his  guest  became  composed. 
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"  Extraordinary  I"  replied  the  latter. 

"  What  is  ?" 

"  Why,  the  effect  of  this  uncommon  strong  wine.  I  feel 
better  than  I  have  since  it  happened." 

"  It  was  brandy,  I  am  afraid.  I  don't  think  my  sister 
knows  one  from  the  other.  \Ve  only  keep  it  for  emergen- 
cies." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  very  good  for  emergencies," 
said  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  For  some  sort,  perhaps.  But  tell  me  now,  Stukety,  if 
you  can,  how  this  terrible  event  occurred." 

"  Why,  this  was  the  way  of  it.  It  all  came  out  on  the 
coroner's  inquest.  My  only  mother  was  pressed  for  money. 
You  know  her  constitution  always  required  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  keep  it  up.  And  the  want  of  in  on  03*  always 
had  the  most  depressing  effect  upon  her  mind  and  body." 

"  As  it  docs  on  most  others,"  said  Owen. 

"  Yes ;  well,  as  she  was  suffering  for  the  want  of  this — 
tonic — you  may  call  it,  she  went  and  sold  Judas  to  a  slave- 
factor  for  three  hundred  dollars." 

"  Yes." 

"But  he  was  an  — extraordinary — fellow  for  cunning. 
And  he  suspected  her  and  watched  her  and  waylaid  her 
and — did  the  deed." 

"  Horrible!     Has  he  been  taken  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  alive." 

"  He  committed  suicide,  then  ?" 

"  No,  he  didn't.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  colored  person 
doing  such  a  thing  as  that v  No,  they  hang  on  to  life  as 
long  as  they  can." 

"  He  was  shot  by  his  pursuers  then?" 

"  No,  he  wasn't.  He  was  found  dead.  And  from  the 
appearance  of  the  body  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  been 
dead  lor  several  days.  And,  furthermore,  that  he  who  had 
robbed  and  murdered  his  mistress  was  in  his  turn  robbed 
and  murdered  by  that  gang  of  runaway  negroes  who 
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haven't  been  broken  up  yet ;  for,  3'ou  see,  when  found,  he 
v\:;s  shot  through  the  body,  and  his  pockets  were  turned 
in.side  out  and  rilled." 

"  What  a  horrible  story  !  Willie,  give  my  sister  a  glass 
<-f  water  ;  she  is  nearly  fainting,"  said  Owen,  as  he  noticed 
Lily  Gay  turn  deadly  pale  and  sink  back  in  her  chair. 

"  It  isn't  the  right  sort  of  a  thing  to  talk  about  in  a 
young  lady's  presence,  and  so  I  will  change  the  -subject  a 
little,"  said  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  And  tell  us  what  brought  you  to  Xew  York,  where,  in- 
deed, we  are  very  glad  to  see  you,"  suggested  Owen. 

"  Ah,  well,  you  see,  my  only  mother,  who  had  a  magnifi- 
cent constitution  at  all  times,  and  great  strength,  even  at 
her  advanced  age,  lingered  several  hours  after  she  was 
mortally  wounded — she  lived,  in  fact,  until  the  middle  of 
the  next  day,  when  she  died."  Here  Mr.  Stukely  broke  off 
to  weep  a  little  more,  and  so  lost  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. 

"  But  your  business  in  Xew  York  ?"  said  Owen,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  dropped  subject. 

"  Extraordinary  !  Oh  !  Ah  !  Yes  !  My  business  in 
Xew  York  !  Well,  you  see,  in  her  last  hours  my  mother 
had  Parson  Morlcy  with  her.  And  she  made  certain  dis- 
closures of  family  secrets,  which  Mr.  Morley  took  down  in 
writing,  and  which  she  signed  and  left  in  Mr.  Morley's 
charge.  After  the  funeral  Mr.  Morley  delivered  them  to 
me,  and  asked  nae  if  I  could  get  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
proper  persons.  Well,  I  undertook  to  deliver  them  to  their 
final  destination  ;  and  here  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Stukely, 
laying  upon  the  table  two  closely-scaled  packets. 

Owen  took  up  the  first  that  came  to  hand.  It  was  a  very 
thick  packet,  addressed — "  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Powis." 
Then  he  took  up  the  second,  which  in  all  respects  except 
one  resembled  the  first.  This  exception  was  in  the  fact 
that  the  last  mr  -d  was  directed  to  "Owen  Wynne, 

Esq.,"  and  mark  ivate  and  confidential." 
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"I  will  take  charge  of  the  one  directed  to  myself,"  said 
Owen,  putting  his  own  packet  in  his  pocket;  "and  as  for 
the  other,  you  will  either  have  to  send  it  by  mail,  take  it 
yourself,  or  wait  until  the  parties  for  whom  it  is  intended 
return  from  Europe." 

"  Return  from  Europe  !  Extraordinary  !  Why,  who 
has  gone  to  Europe  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Stukely. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Powis  sailed  for  Liverpool  this 
morning." 

"  Extraordinary^ !  That  couple  are  always  on  the  wing. 
I  had  heard  from  two  very  gentlemanly  friends  of  my  mo- 
ther, who  were  on  a  visit  at  our  house,  that  Cousin  Gladys 
and  her  husband,  who  were  acquaintances  of  theirs,  were 
living  up  town  somewhere.  I  have  got  the  address,  with 
name,  street,  and  number  of  the  house,  all  correct;  and  I 
intended  to  go  and  look  them  up  to-morrow ;  and  I  only 
came  here  first  because  I  knew  where  to  find  your  place 
without  looking  for  it.  And  they  have  just  this  morning 
sailed  for  Europe.  Extraordinary  !  Well,  if  they  ain't 
like  the  Irishman's  flea,  I  don't  know  who  is  ;  for  as  sure 
as  you  put  your  finger  on  them,  they  ain't  there.  Gone  to 
Europe  !" 

"  Yes ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  have  taken  our  darling 
Lily  May  with  them,"  said  Lily  Gay. 

"  Extraordinary !  what  did  they  do  that  for  ?  Lor', 
Wynne  was  there  an}-  thing  after  all  in  that  suspicion  of 
yours  ?•"  eagerly  demanded  Mr.  Stukely,  forgetting  his 
grief  in  his  curiosity. 

"  Yes.  There  was  every  thing  in  it,  Stukely.  And  in  all 
human  probability  the  contents  of  these  two  packets  will 
go  to  confirm  that  suspicion  ;  if,  indeed,  it  needed  confir- 
mation," said  Owen,  gravely. 

"Ah,  indeed!  Tell  me  all  about  it.  How  did  Lily  May 
become  acquainted  with  Cousin  Gladys?" 

"It  is  quite  a  long  story,  Stukrly.  And  you  must  ex- 
cuse my  telling  it  now.  Some  day  I  will  do  so. 
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•omes  Nancy  to  lay  the  cloth  for  supper,  which,  after  your 
long  journey,  3?ou  must  really  need.  And  now,  if  you  will 
go  to  your  room — you  know  where  to  find  it — and  get 
some  of  the  dust  of  travel  off  you,  by  the  time  you  get 
back  supper  will  be  ready.  Spicer,  will  you  go  with  him, 
like  a  good  fellow  ?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Willie  Spicer,  jumping  up  with  alert- 
ness. 

When  the  young  men  bad  left  the  room,  Owen  lighted  a 
gas-burner  at  a  distant  corner  and  retired  to  read  the  packet 
directed  to  him.  It  was  really  what  he  had  anticipated  it 
to  be — the  confession  of  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  taken  down  from 
her  lips  by  the  hand  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morlej^. 

The  paper  described  the  manner  of  Doctor  Wynne's 
death ;  at  the  reading  of  which  Owen  became  so  much  agi- 
tated that  he  had  to  leave  off  the  perusal  for  a  while  and 
take  a  deep  draught  of  cold  water. 

Lily  Gay,  who  sat  there  watching  him  with  the  most  in- 
tense interest,  now  begged  him  to  tell  her  what  it  was  that 
disturbed  him  so  much. 

But  he  answered  her : 

"  My  dear,  you  must  try  to  wait  patiently  until  I  have 
got  through  with  the  perusal  of  this  paper.  Then  all  that 
it  is  proper  you  should  know  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Tell  me  one  thing  now,  or  I  shall  lose  my  breath.  Tell 
me  whether  that  paper  proves  that  Lily  May  is  the  child  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Powis,  and  I  will  ask  you  no  more. 
I  will  wait  patiently  to  hear  all  the  particulars,"  persisted 
Lily  Gay. 

"  Yes,  it  does  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
Lily  May  is  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Powis.  But 
it  seems  to  exonerate  them  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
abandoned  her.  They  both  appear  to  have  been  grossly 
deceived  into  the  belief  of  her  death,"  said  Owen,  glancing 
hurriedly  through  the  document  and  speaking  from  that 
cursory  view. 
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Then  he  read  it  more  carefully.  It  was  a  complete  nar- 
rative of  the  concealment  of  Lily  May's  birth  and  of  tha 
deception  that  had  been  practised  upon  her  mother  in  the 
false  representation  of  her  death  and  burial. 

In  addition  to  this  confession  there  was  a  private  letter 
from  Mr.  Morley  to  Owen.  It  was  marked  "  strictl}'  con- 
fidential." And  it  advised  the  recipient  that  James  Stukely 
knew  nothing  of  the  blood-guiltiness  of  his  mother.  And 
it  implored  Owen  Wynne,  inasmuch  as  the  criminal  was 
dead  and  gone  to  answer  for  the  crime  before  a  higher 
tribunal  than  any  on  earth,  and  as,  therefore,  no  end  of 
justice  could  possibly  be  served  by  expo.-ing  her  guilt  to 
her  unhappy  son,  that  he,  Owen  Wynne,  would  forbear  to 
do  so,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Owen  folded  up  this  letter;  concealed  it  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat ;  fell  into  deep  thought ;  then  into  prayer ; 
and  then  he  came  to  this  decision : 

"Yes,  for  the  present,  I  will  forbear  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  guiltless  son  with  the  story  of  his  mother's 
guilt.  He  may  hear  it,  but  not  from  me.'' 

Then  he  tore  from  the  confession  of  Mrs.  Llewellyn  all 
that  related  to  the  deep  crime  of  her  life,  and  left  only  that 
which  related  to  the  history  of  Lily  May,  which  he  then  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  sister,  saying  : 

"  Here,  my  dear,  is  the  whole  story  of  our  darling.  Put 
it  in  your  pocket  and  read  it  in  the  retirement  of  your  own 
room." 

Lily  Gay  took  it  eagerly  and  thrust  it  into  her  pocket. 

"  And  now  another  thing  I  have  to  speak  of,  which  will 
surprise  you,  my  love." 

"  What  is  that,  Owen  ?" 

"  Let  us  see — this  is  Saturday,  October  first,  is  it  not?" 

"Certainly;  I  should  think  3011  would  remember  this 
day  as  loni*  as  you  live." 

"  The  next  steamer  for  Europe  sails  from  Boston  on 
Wednesday." 
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"  Yes,  but  what  of  that  ?" 

"  You  and  I  go  by  her,  that  is  all !" 

"  Oh,  Owen  !" 

"It  is  sudden,  my -dear,  I  know,  but  it  is  important.  If 
you  can  put  up  enough  clothes  to  last  us  through  the 
voyage,  we  can  get  a  complete  outfit  at  Liverpool." 

"  Oh,  Owen,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  that.  Why,  I 
could  fit  us  both  out  for  a  voA-age  to  the  East  Indies  in 
twenty-four  hours,  for  that  matter  ;  and  here  we  have  three 
days  to  get  ready  in." 

"  If  it  wasn't  that,  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Whj-,  I  was  so  astonished  1  the  idea  of  going  to  Europe 
BO  suddenly  !" 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?" 

"Like  it?  Why  of  course  I  do!  I  like  the  voyage 
for  itself,  independent  of  the  prospect  of  seeing  foreign 
countries,  and,  above  all,  of  meeting  again  with  our  darling 
Lily  Majr ;  for  I  suppose  it  is  after  her  and  her  parents  you 
arc  going  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  I  am  perfectly  delighted  I  Oh,  Owen,  how  good 
of  you  to  take  me  with  you  I" 

"  Why,  you  never  imagined  that  I  would  leave  you  here 
unprotected,  or  with  no  wiser  protector  than  old  Nancy  ? 
No,  that  did  very  well  while  you  were  a  little  child,  bat  it 
would  not  do  now  when  you  are  a  young  woman,  my 
sister,"  said  Owen,  very  gravely. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  the  cottage  ?"  anxiously  in- 
quired Lily  Gay. 

"  Leave  it  in  the  charge  of  Willie  Spicer,  who  will  like  to 
retain  his  room  here,  and  of  old  Nancy,  who  will  keep  the 
house  and  wait  on  him." 

"  That  will  be  a  very  good  plan.  And  how  long  shall  we 
be  gone,  do  you  think,  Owen  ?" 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  we  should  reach 
Liverpool  before  our  friends  should  have  left  that  city,  we 
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shall  be  able  to  return  in  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  sailing 
from  these  shores.  But  if  we  do  not  find  our  friends  at 
Liverpool,  we  may  have  some  trouble  in  tracing  them,  and 
that  may  keep  us  away  for  twice  the  specified  time." 

•'  And  the  firm  ?" 

"  Oh!  that  will  find  some  business  for  me  to  do  while  I 
stop  over  on  the  other  side;  of  that  you  may  be  sure." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

ON  THE  OCEAN  STEAMER. 

How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes  I 
Her  white  wings  flying — never  from  her  foes  ; 
She  walks  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life, 
Aud  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  braye  the  ocean  storm — the  wreck- 
To  move  the  monarch  of  the  peopled  deck ! — Byron. 

BEFORE  Lily  Gay  could  ask  another  question,  Mr.  Stukely 
and  Willie  Spicer  re-entered  the  room ;  and  Nancy,  being 
summoned  by  the  bell,  brought  in  the  supper. 

"  Owen,  the  voyage  is  not  a  secret,  is  it  ?"  inquired  Lily 
Gay,  as  she  sat  down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  motioned 
her  friends  to  take  their  seats. 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  is  no  secret,"  replied  her  brother. 

"  Then  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  it,  will 
you  ?" 

"Certainly,  if  you  desire  it." 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Oh,  Willie,  what  do  you  think?  And, 
Mr.  Stukely,  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  What  ?"  questioned  both  the  young  men  in  a  breath. 

"  Such  a  surprise  !" 

"What  is  it  y1' inquired  Willie  Spi< 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  is  nothing  bad  !     All  the  surprises  I  have 
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bad   lately  have   been    such  very  bad   ones  1"  sighed  Mr. 
Stukely. 

"  Oh,  no,  this  is  not  bad  at  all !  It  is  good,  Mr.  Stukely  1 
We  are  going  to  sail  for  Europe  in  the  Wednesday  steamer  ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Willie?" 

Apparently  Willie  did  not  think  well  of  it  at  all.  But  to 
make  sure,  in  case  there  should  be  any  doubts  as  to  the 
facts,  he  inquired : 

"  Who  is  going  to  Europe  ?" 

"  We,  I  tell  you ! — Owen  and  myself." 

"  Is  this  so,  Wynne  ?"  inquired  Willie,  in  a  lugubrious 
voice. 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,  Spicer,"  answered  Owen. 

"  It  is  very  sudden." 

"Yes;  but  the  importance  of  the  step  justifies  its  sud- 
denness." 

•'  And,  oh,  extraordinary !  you  can  take  over  the  packet 
to  Cousin  Gladys  and  her  husband,  can't  you  ?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Stukely,  with  an  eye  to  business.. 

"  Yes,  I  intend  to  do  so,  Stukely." 

"  And  have  you  read  yours  ?" 

"My  packet?  yes,"  answered  Owen,  very  gravely. 

"  And  was  it  what  you  supposed  it  to  be — an  account  of 
Lily  May's  parentage  ?" 

"  In  part  it  was,"  answered  Owen.  "  It  proves,  as  I  sup- 
posed it  would,  that  Lily  May  really  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Powis." 

"  Well !  I  really  never  would  have  believed,  unless  you 
had  told  me,  Owen,  that  Cousin  Gladys  would  have  been 
so  wicked  as  to  desert  her  own  child !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Stukely,  with  more  of  righteous  indignation  than  Owen 
thought  him  capable  of  feeling. 

"  Mrs.  Powis  never  deserted  her  child.  There  was  a  cruel 
deception  practised  upon  her,"  said  Owen  ;  but  then  sud- 
denly recollecting  that  he  could  not  proceed  without 
deeply  wounding  the  feelings  of  this  well-meaning  young 
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man,  he  desisted,  merely  adding:  "This  is  no  time  for 
explanation." 

"  Willie,  don't  look  so  heart-broken.  We  are  not  going 
to  expatriate  ourselves  tor  ever  and  ever,"  said  Lily  Li  ay, 
smiling, 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  added  Owen,  cheerfully;  "and  we 
are  not  going  to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodgings.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  going  to  beg  you  to  stay  here,  and  keep 
the  house  warm  for  us  until  our  return.  Nancy,  of  course, 
is  a  fixture,  and  will  wait  upon  3-011.  Come,  what  do  you 
say  ?" 

"  How  long  will  you  be  gone  ?"  inquired  Willie  Spicer. 

"  Perhaps  not  more  than  six  weeks." 

"  Whew  !  that  is  a  long  time,"  said  the  poor  fellow. 

"Extraordinary!  No,  it  isn't.  Wynne  couldn't  do  it 
sooner.  It  will  take  two  weeks  to  go,  two  to  come,  and 
leave  only  two  to  do  the  business  that  takes  him  over  there. 
Extraordinary!  What  are  you  thinking  about?"  very 
sensibly  questioned  Mr.  Stukely. 

"Anyhow,  it  seems  a  very  long  time  to  me,"  complained 
Lily  Gay's  lover. 

"  Too  long  for  yon  to  stop  here  alone  ?"  inquired  Owen. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  that  !  If  3-011  two  go  to  Europe  and  I 
have  to  remain  in  America,  1  had  rather  stay  in  this  cot- 
tage than  in  an3r  other  place,  of  course.  I  shall  not  feel  so 
hopelessly  separated  from  3rou  while  I  am  staying  in  ;,  our 
home  and  waiting  for  your  return,"  said  Willie  Spicer,  with 
a  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  things. 

"  Stukel3',"  said  Owen,  "you  never  yet  gave  us  more 
than  two  days  of  your  company  here;  but  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  stay  away  from  Miss  Nelly  long  enough  to  see  us 
off,  and  if  then  yon  will  remain  a  little  while  with  Spicer 
to  cheer  his  loneliness,  I  shall  consider  it  u  usvut  favor." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Wynne.  I  did  intend  to  return  home 
on  Monday;  but  since  you  make  a  point  of  it,  I  will  write 
to  Miss  Nell3-  and  tell  her  the  reason,  and  then  I  will  stay 
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remained  on  deck,  basking  in  this  refulgence  of  the  sky  and 
sea. 

She  grudged  the  few  minutes  that  it  took  her  to  hurry 
down  into  the  saloon  to  take  a  little  dinner. 

And  even  after  the  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
drawing  down  after  it  the  dazzling  path  of  light  from  across 
the  waves,  she  lingered  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  view  of  open 
sea,  swelling  and  sparkling  beneath  the  splendor  of  the 
moonlight. 

And  it  was  very  late  when  at  length  the  prudential  coun- 
sels of  Owen  prevailed  with  her  to  seek  her  state-room  and 
go  to  rest. 

Ah  !  poor  Lily  Gay  !  that  was  the  last  pleasant  evening 
she  was  destined  to  have  for  many  days. 

In  the  night  the  wind  arose,  the  waves  rolled,  and  the 
ship  tossed  fearfully.  It  was  not  a  storm,  nor  even  a  gale  ; 
but  a  fine,  fresh,  fair  wind,  such  as  "  old  salts"  delight  in, 
and  the  ship  leaped  on  before  it  over  the  sea,  at  Heaven 
knows  how  many  miles  an  hour ! 

But  all  this  did  not  agree  with  landsmen  and  landswo- 
men. 

So  in  the  morning  Lily  Gay  coulJ  not  rise  from  her  bed. 
Her  head  seemed  filled  with  boiling  lead  and  her  .stomach 
with  tartar  emetic,  lobelia  and  ipecac,  all  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation. She  was  suffering  all  the  loathing  and  degrad- 
ing horrors  of  sea-sickness. 

Owen,  missing  her  from  the  breakfast-table,  and  guessing 
the  cause  of  her  absence,  paid  her  a  visit  in  her  state-room. 

But — so  demoralizing  are  the  immediate  effects  of  sea- 
sickness that  Lily  Gay,  generally  so  amiable,  received  her 
kind  brother  with  a  torrent  of  reproaches. 

She  rebuked  him  for  bringing  her  to  sea  at  all,  knowing 
as  he  must  have  known  how  much  she  would  suffer  from 
sea-sickness ;  and  for  sailing  at  that  particular  season,  be- 
ing certain,  as  he  must  have  been,  that  it  was  the  roughest 
in  the  year ;  and  for  selecting  that  especial  steamer,  feeling 
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sure,  as  he  must  have  felt,  that  it  was  the  rollingcst  old 
bowl  on  the  ocean. 

In  vain  Owen  tried  to  soothe  her  by  assuring  her  that 
her  illness  would  be  transient  and  its  effects  beneficial  ; 
that  this  season  of  the  year  was  the  most  favorable  of  all 
sea>ons  for  their  voyage  :  and  that  this  steamer  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  company's  service. 

Lily  (Jay  would  not  be  entreated,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
her  talk  went  to  prove  that  Owen  brought  all  this  suilering 
upon  her  with  deliberate  malignity  of  purpose.  £hc  re- 
proached him  for  not  thinking  of  something  to  cure  her; 
and  then  inconsistently  enough,  for  not  pitching  her  over- 
board and  putting  her  out  of  her  misery.  And  she  wished 
that  she  was  dead,  and  that  the  ship  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  ! 

Owen,  who  knew  nothing  experimentally  of  the  morally 
deforming  character  of  sea-sickness,  was  dismayed. 

But  the  stewardess,  a  good,  patient,  motherly  creature, 
advised  him  not  to  worry  himself,  and  above  all  not  to  reason 
with  a  sea-sick  woman,  who  was  never  amenable  to  reason. 

"  Why  bless  you,  sir,"  she  said,  "  many  ladies  of  the  ner- 
vous and  excitable  sort  are  a  great  deal  worse  than  this 
one  is.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  harder  sea- 
sickness goes  with  them  at  the  time,  the  more  good  it  does 
them  afti  rwards." 

Owen,  being  in  the  possession  of  his  health  and  senses, 
accepted  the  words  of  the  stewardess,  and  took  comfort 
from  them. 

But  Lily  Gay  being  morally  delirious    told  Mrs.  W:. 
to  hold  her  tongue    for  an   ignorant  old  pig,  and   to  let  her 
alone,  and  get  out  of  her  sight,  for  that  she,  Lily  (>:\\,  hated 
everybody  and  wanted  to  die. 

When  turning  upon  Owen,  she  demanded  to  be  informed 
why.  since  he  was  determined  to  bring  her  where  he  knew 
f-.hr  would  be  so  ill  :ind  helpless,  he  had  not  permitted  her 
to  provide  herself  with  a  maid  to  attend  upon  her  instead 
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of  leaving  her  at  the  merc}r  of  an  old  wretch  like  the  stew- 
ardess. 

In  vain  Owen  gently  reminded  her  that  there  had  been 
no  time.  And  the  stewardess  assured  her,  that  if  she  had 
brought  a  maid,  the  maid  would  have  been  down  on  the 
floor,  ten  times  as  sick,  twenty  times  as  cross,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  as  troublesome  as  the  mistress — a  statement  of 
contingencies  that  Owen  deemed  simply  impossible. 

But  now  such  a  violent  paroxysm  of  illness  seized  Lily 
Gay  that  Owen  had  to  fly  from  the  state-room,  and  the 
long-suffering  stewardess  to  give  her  whole  attention  to  the 
patient. 

In  two  or  three  days,  however,  Lily  Gay  recovered  from 
this  revolutionizing  illness  and  arose  from  it  as  bright  and 
gay  and  sparkling  as  a  summer  landscape  from  a  thunder- 
gust. 

And  she  was  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  extravagant  lamen- 
tations, denunciations  and  maledictions  in  which  she  had 
indulged  during  her  trial.  But  she  was  not  penitent  either. 
She  flatly  refused  to  apologize  to  anybody  for  her  bad 
behavior,  declaring  that  her  rage  was  a  symptom  of  her 
illness  and  not  a  fault  of  her  nature  ;  and  that  she  was  no 
more  accountable  for  her  nervous  irritability  than  she  was 
for  her  degrading  nausea  and  maddening  headache. 

And  Owen  was  too  happy  to  see  her  well  again  to  find 
fault.  And  then  her  real  kindness  of  heart,  now  that  she 
was  herself,  showed  itself  in  her  improved  manner  to  the 
patient  stewardess,  whom  she  now  treated  with  the  most 
tender  consideration. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  glorious.  Never  had  a 
steamer  a  more  rapid,  pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage. 
The  wind  was  fair,  fresh  and  steady  :  and  the  ship  ran 
swiftly  on  before  it  for  the  shores  of  the  old  world. 

But  one  single  incident  of  any  importance  marked  th« 
voyage. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  out,  that  Lily 
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Gay  and  Owen,  going  up  on  deck  to  take  their  usual 
promenade  before  breakfast,  saw  a  number  of  passengers 
gathered  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship,  holding  pocket 
telescopes  and  taking  sight  at  some  object  far  to  the 
northwest. 

"  What  is  it?"  inquired  Owen,  joining  the  group. 

"  We  cannot  make  her  out,"  said  a  gentleman,  passing 
his  glass  to  Owen  ;  "  but  we  think  she  is  the  Belgia  that 
sailed  from  New  York  on  Saturday  last,  and  that  some- 
thing has  happened  to  her  machinery." 

"  The  Belgia  !"  repeated  Owen,  in  dismay,  as  he  lifted 
the  glass  to  take  a  sight  at  the  lagging  steamer  that 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  stationary  on  the  water. 

"  The  Belgia  !"  echoed  Lily  Gay,  in  consternation,  as 
she  drew  to  her  brother's  side. 

Ah !  well  might  they  shudder  at  the  mention  of  that 
name,  in  connection  with  danger.  It  was  the  name  of 
the  steamer  on  which  Lily  May  and  her  parents  had 
sailed. 

"Is  it  the  Belgia,  Owen  ?  Oh,  is  it  the  Belgia,  Owen  ?" 
anxiously  whispered  Lily  Gay. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear.  I  see  only  an  ocean 
steamer,  stationaiy. — Why  is  it  supposed  to  be  the  Belgia, 
sir  ?"  inquired  Owen  of  the  gentleman  who  had  lent  him 
the  glass. 

"  Because  she  is  the  last  ocean  steamer  that  sailed 
before  this  one.  And  the  Italia,  that  left  New  York 
yesterday,  cannot  have  come  half  so  far." 

"True,"  said  Owen,  despondently. 

"  Oh,  Owen,  if  she  is  in  distress,  why  doesn't  our  captain 
put  the  ship  about  and  go  to  her  assistance  ?" 

Owen  did  not  immediately  answer;  he  was  straining  his 
eyes  through  the  glass  to  try  to  make  out  the  situation  of 
the  Belgia. 

But  the  owner  of  the  spy-glass  replied  : 
'  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  in 
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actual  distress,  Miss.  She  has  made  no  signal  to  that 
effect  She  is  only  stationary  and  behind  time.  Some- 
thing has  probably  happened  to  her  machinery  which  the 
engineers  may  soon  set  right." 

"  But  I  wish  the  captain  would  put  the  ship  about  and 
see,"  said  Lily  Gay.- 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  if  our  captains  were  to  'bout  ship 
to  run  down  every  questionable  case  they  meet  with  on 
the  ocean,  there  never  could  be  any  certainty  in  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  mail  steamers." 

"  But  we  must  have  passed  very  near  that  steamer,  and 
it  is  a  pity  we  did  not  stop  to  speak  her,"  persisted  Lily 
Gay. 

"  We  passed  her  in  the  fog,  last  night.  We  did  not  see 
her  until  this  morning,  when  she  was  barely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  We  have  been  leav- 
ing her  rapidly  behind  ever  since.  We  can  now  just 
discern  her  through  the  telescope.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
will  be  gone." 

"She  is  gone,"  said  Owen,  returning  the  telescope  to 
the  owner. 

As  the  breakfast-bell  now  pealed  forth  its  joyous  sum- 
mons, and  as  all  our  voyagers,  having  got  over  their  sea- 
sickness, were  blessed  with  voracious  sea-appetites,  they 
went  en  masse  down  into  the  saloon. 

The  conversation  at  the  breakfast-table  turned  upon  the 
stationary  steamer  that  they  had  passed  in  the  fog  at  night, 
and  had  only  sighted  on  the  lifting  of  the  fog  inithe  morn- 
ing, when  she  had  been  left  leagues  behind  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon. 

Everybody  seemed  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  the  Bel- 
gia,  and  that  some  accident  to  her  machinery  had  caused 
the  temporary  delay  and  stoppage. 

Owen  and  his  sister  endeavored  to  take  comfort,  but  in 
vain,  for  they  continued  to  be  very  anxious. 

Meanwhile  their  steamer  was  flying  eastward  before  the 
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wind.     In  n  (by  or  two  their  talk  began  to  be  of  then 
speedy  arrival,  and  of  their  prospective  custom-house  delays. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  da}'  out,  a  cheeky  cry  came 
from  the  man  on  the  lookout,  and  was  taken  up  and  echoed 
and  re-echoed  until  it  reached  the  saloon  ;  and  the  burden 
of  that  cry  was : 

"  CAPE  CLEAR  LiGirriiousE." 

And  the  next  morning,  when  the  brother  and  sister  went 
on  deck,  their  eyes  beheld  for  the  lirst  time  the  shores  of 
the  old  world.  And  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  a  fairer 
scene  could  not  have  been  found  than  that  on  which  they 
gazed— the  beautiful  Cove  of  Cork,  seen  by  the  glorious 
autumn  sunrise. 

There  was  some  hours  delay  here  to  land  Irish  passen- 
gers, to  take  off  a  channel  pilot,  to  telegraph  the  latest 
news  to  London,  and  get  aboard  the  latest  papers  ;  and 
then  the  ship  got  up  her  steam  and  steamed  up  the  channel 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  and  thence  to  Liverpool,  where 
she  landed  her  passengers  late  in  the  evening. 

The  passengers  made  a  rush  for  the  custom-house. 
But  Owen,  holding  Lily  Gay  on  his  arm,  and  leaving  his 
luggage  to  the  mercy  of  the  officers,  seized  hold  of  the  first 
respectable-looking  functionary  that  he  saw  and  eagerly 
inquired : 

"  Is  the  Belgia  in  ?" 

"  No,  sir;  but  she  is  due  several  days,  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  is  felt  for  her  safety,"  replied  the  man,  who  was  a 
custom-house  ollicer. 

"  Then  it  was  the  Belgia  that  we  passed  near  St.  Geo 
Bar.     I  had  hoped  otherwise,"  said  Owen  to  himself,  as  he 
turned  away. 

But  now  the  news  was  being  asked  and  told  between  the 
passengers  and  the  people  on  the  shore;  and  the  report 
went  around  that  the  Prussia  had  passi-d  :i  steamer  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Belgia  in  a  crippled  condition  near  JSt. 
George's  Bar. 
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Leaving  all  this  excitement,  Owen  saw  his  luggage 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  custom-house,  and  then  called  a 
cab,  put  Lily  Gay  into  it,  took  a  seat  beside  her,  and  ordered 
the  driver  to  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  where  he  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging a  pleasant  suit  of  apartments  for  himself  and  his 
sister. 

And  there  they  resolved  to  remain  and  await  news  of  the 
Belgia. 

One  all-absorbing  care  filled  their  minds  :  It  was  for  Lily 
May's  safety. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 

NEAREST    AND   DEAREST. 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realtas  I  see, 

My  heart  uutravelled  still  returns  to  thee : 

Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthened  chain.'—  Goldsmith. 

LILY  MAY  became  the  idol  of  her  newly -discovered  pa- 
rents. They  could  scarcely  bear  to  lose  sight  of  her.  From 
the  time  she  left  her  state-room  in  the  morning,  until  she 
retired  at  night,  she  was  scarcely  for  a  moment  absent 
from  their  sides.  She  sat  between  them  at  the  table,  and 
on  the  sofa  of  the  ladies'  cabin  ;  and  she  walked  between 
them  on  the  deck  or  stood  between  them  leaning  over  the 
balustrades.  They  made  her  tell  them  the  whole  history 
of  her  young  life  ;  which  she  was  as  much  pleased  to  relate 
as  they  were  to  hear. 

At  first  Lily  May  was  excited  and  apparently  perfectly 
happy  in  the  devoted  love  of  her  parents ;  but  then  came 
a  reaction  and  a  change.  Her  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
faithful  friends  of  her  childhood,  who  had  succored  her 
when  she  was  left  alone,  the  loving  friends  who  were  now 
Buffering  all  the  miseries  of  wounded  affection.  She 
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thought  of  them  all  da}',  dreamed  of  them  all  night,  and 
often  stole  away  and  hid  herself  that  she  might  weep  for 
them,  alone  and  unseen  As  the  days  passed  she  grew 
pale,  thin  and  wan;  she  lost  her  cheerfulness,  her  appetite 
and  her  sleep  ;  still  in  her  parents'  company  she  tried  to  be 
gay,  but  her  very  smiles  were  sadder  than  another's  tears. 

All  this  could  not  escape  the  loving  and  watchful  eyes  of 
her  mother  and  father ;  they  saw  it  and  became  very 
anxious  ;  the}r  frequently  talked  of  it  when  alone  together. 
Mr.  Powis  wished  to  question  his  daughter  on  the  subject 
of  her  sorrow  ;  but  Mrs.  Powis  advised  him  to  be  discreet 
and  leave  the  affair  in  her  hands;  and  told  him  that  she 
would  question  her  daughter  in  private  upon  the  first 
fitting  opportunity. 

That  opportunity  soon  came. 

One  morning  Lily  May  did  not  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  Mrs.  Powis  sent  a  steward  to  ascertain  if  she  was 
well.  The  messenger  came  back  with  a  message  from  Lily 
Mny  u>  the  effect  that  she  was  quite  well  and  would  rise 
presently.  Mrs.  Powis  finished  her  own  breakfast  and 
then  went  below  to  see  what  really  had  detained  her 
daughter. 

She  found  Lily  May  still  lying  in  her  berth,  with  a  very 
paJe  face  and  red  and  swollen  eyes. 

"  Why,  u-hat  is  the  matter,  my  darling  ?"  said  the  mother, 
in  a  tone  of  ineffable  tenderness,  as  she  sank  down  to  the 
side  of  the  berth  and  took  her  child's  head  upon  her  arm. 

In  an  instant  Lily  May's  arms  were  around  her  mother's 
ntck  and  her  head  was  on  her  mother's  bosom,  and  all 
reserve  melted  away  in  a  burst  of  tears,  as  she  sobbed 
forth  the  words : 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  I  do  believe  my  heart  is 
breaking  !'' 

"  Hearts  don't  break,  my  darling  ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is 
that  grieves  you  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  in  a  soothing 
uanuer. 
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But  renewed  sobs  only  answered  her. 

"  My  darling,  tell  your  mother,  who  loves  you  more  than 
her  own  life,  what  troubles  you  so  excessively  ?  It  cannot 
be  that  this  extreme  grief  is  caused  by  your  absence  from 
your  friends." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  yes,  mamma  !     It  is  that !  it  is  that!" 

"But,  my  love,  you  have  your  parents  now,  who  will 
devote  their  lives  to  your  happiness." 

"  Oh,  but,  mamma,  they  were  so  near  and  so  dear!" 

"  We  are  nearer  and  dearer,  Lily  May." 

She  answered  with  her  sobs  and  a  few  gasping  and  in- 
articulate syllables,  of  which  only  "  nearest  and  dearest " 
were  audible. 

"  Don't  weep  so,  love  ;  you  shall  see  your  friends  again. 
You  shall  acknowledge  as  warmly  as  you  please  your  grati- 
tude to  them  for  all  they  have  done  for  you." 

"Gratitude?  gratitude  to  Owen?  Oh,  mamma,"  said 
Lily  May,  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  pain. 

"  But,  love,  you  shall  show  }rour  gratitude  in  some  sub- 
stantial manner  that  will  do  him  good.  You  are  the  heiress 
of  enormous  wealth,  Miss  Powis,"said  her  mother,  smiling, 
"  and  the  young  man  is,  I  understand,  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  We  will  add  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  his  capital,  as  a  mark  of  our  esteem  and  as  a  compensa 
tion  for  his  care  of  our  child." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  mamma  !"  exclaimed  Lily  May,  shrink- 
ing as  if  in  exquisite  pain,  "  never  do  that !  never,  never  do 
that !" 

"  But  why  not,  my  dear  ?  We  can  well  afford  it.  You 
will  never  miss  it  from  your  dowry,  Lily  May." 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  you  don't  know !  you  don't  know !  or 
you  would  never  talk  of  gratitude  and  of  money  for  all 
that  Owen  has  done  for  me  !" 

"  I  don't,  know ;  and  I  don't  understand,  love.  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  feel  grateful  to 
this  young  man,  nor  wish  to  repay  him?" 
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"Grateful  to  Owen?"  murmured  Lily  May.  in  a  tone  of 
ineffable  sweetness — "grateful  to  him  ?  Oh  no,  no,  no.  I 
am  not  grateful  to  Owen.  Is  the  babe  grateful  to  the 
mother  that  gave  it  life  and  cherishes  that  life  with  infinite 
tenderness?  Oh  no,  no,  but  it  loves  her!  it  loves  her! 
Does  the  bride  give  gratitude  to  the  husband  who  blesses 
her  life  with  his  mighty  love  ?  Oh  no,  no,  no  !  She  gives 
not  gratitude,  but  her  whole  heart — herself!" 

"  But,  my  darling,  this  sort  of  love  to  a  brother,  or,  what 
is  still  farther  off,  a  foster-brother,  is  excessive,  you  know." 

"  Excessive  ?  Oh,  dear  mamma,  I  said  you  did  not 
know,  and  you  do  not,  all  that  Owen  has  been  to  me,  all 
that  he  is  now!  Under  Divine  Providence,  I  owe  him  life 
as  well  as  all  that  makes  life  worth  having.  All  that  know 
any  thing  about  my  infancy  know  that  I  should  have  died 
in  the  first  week  of  my  life,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  watch- 
ful, tender  pity  and  care.  And  from  that  time  up  to  this 
I  have  owed  him  food,  clothing  and  shelter  ;  moral,  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  culture,  and  above  all — oh,  3*es,  above 
all  ! — an  infinite  love,  patience  and  tenderness,  that  noth- 
ing less  than  the  devotion  of  my  whole  life  could  begin  to 
repay  I"  said  Lily  May,  with  a  burst  of  tears. 

"  My  darling,  don't  weep  so  much,"  said  Mrs.  Powis, 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  daughter's  head.  "  You  shall 
sec  him  again,  and  see  him  often.  He  shall  be  indeed  as  a 
brother  to  you  and  as  a  son  to  us.  My  poor  darling  !  it 
grows  to  be  a  wonder  to  me  how,  loving  this  guardian  as 
you  did,  you  ever  found  courage  to  leave  him." 

"And  it  is  a  wonder  to  me,"  said  Lily  May,  "a  great 
wonder  to  me  !  But  I  was  so  shocked,  distracted,  fren- 
zied by  what  I  had  heard,  that  I  was  not  myself.  I  thought 
my  presence  in  his  house  was  a  reproach  to  him  and  Lily 
(Jay  ;  and  I  ran  away,  not  caring  what  became  of  me.  Oh, 
I  know  now — and  the  knowledge  has  been  growing  on  me 
ever  since  I  left  him — that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  any 
thing  upon  my  own  responsibility.  I  ought  to  have  coy 
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mlted  him.  I  did  not  belong  to  myself;  I  belonged  to 
him.  He  saved  my  little  bit  of  a  life,  and  cherished  it 
until  I  grew  what  I  am.  And  I  am  his  own.  '  Owen's 
own  Lily  May'  is  what  I  have  been  called  from  infancy. 
Oh,  mamma,  as  far  back  in  the  dim,  distant  shades  of 
memory  as  I  can  look,  I  see  Owen's  loving  eyes  bent  down 
on  mine — the  only  loving  eyes  that  ever  looked  upon  me. 
The  dear  woman  that  nursed  me  had  a  haggard  and  care- 
worn face,  and  its  anxiety  and  anguish  often  frightened  me  ; 
but  Owen  always  smiled  on  me — oh,  so  tenderly  !  And  to 
think — to  think  I  have  repaid  all  this  by  forsaking  him 
and  wounding  him,  as  I  have  !  Oh,  my  brother  !  Oh,  my 
brother!  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Owen  !  I  never  was  worthy 
of  your  love !  I  am  the  viper  that  stings  the  cherishing 
bosom !  the  dog  that  bites  the  feeding  hand  !  Oh,  mamma ! 
mamma  !  it  is  not  home-sickness  and  sorrow,  more  than  it 
is  a  sharp  remorse  that  is  killing  me.  Oh,  mamma !  mam- 
ma !  if  you  love  me,  send  me  back  to  him  !  I  am  his  own 
Lily  Ma}7!"  cried  the  girl,  amid  a  tempest  of  sobs  and 
tears. 

"You  shall  see  him  again  soon,  my  love,"  said  Mrs. 
]?owis,  laying  her  hand  tenderly  upon  the  head  of  her 
child.  "  But,  my  darling,  I  do  not  understand  this  love 
that  3'ou  bear  this  guardian.  What  is  it — daughter's,  sis- 
ter's, or  sweetheart's  love  ?  Tell  your  mother,  my  child  " 

"Mamma,  I  do  not  know;  indeed  I  do  not.  I  only 
know  that  my  life  seems  grafted  upon  his  life,  so  that  torn 
:i \vjiy  from  him  I  die.  Yes,  that  is  it,  'grafted  upon  his 
life.'  I  was  a  poor  little  twig,  torn  from  my  parent  stock, 
and  cast  away  ;  and  he  picked  me  up,  and  grafted  me  in 
his  heart,  where  only  I  can  live.  Oh,  mamma,  I  have 
friends  who  are  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  and  you  and 
papa  are  much  nearer  and  dearer  still ;  but  Owen  is  nearest 
and  (.h/rri'tt  of  all,"  replied  Lily  May,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  her  voice,  or  blush  on  her  cheek,  or  quail  in 
tbe  eyes  that  she  lifted  to  her  mother's  gaze.  Her  tone 
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was  steady,  her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  eloquent 
with  the  earnestness  of  her  words.  Why,  indeed,  should 
this  guileless  child  of  nature  blush  to  confess  a  love  so 
pure,  so  pious,  nay,  indeed,  so  holy,  as  was  her  devotion 
to  her — what?  What  was  Owen  to  her?  Bosom  friend, 
brother,  guardian,  lover?  He  was  all  of  these  in  one  1 
He  was  every  thing  to  Lily  May. 

Instead  of  speaking  to  her,  Mrs.  Powis  gazed  down  upon 
her  daughter  in  much  uneasiness. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  send  me  back  to  him  !  Oh,  if  you  care 
for  me  at  all,  as  I  know  you  do,  send  me  back  to  him  !  I 
have  suffered  so  much  since  I  left  him.  And  the  longer  I 
stay  away  the  more  I  suffer.  The  farther  and  farther  I 
get  away  the  shorter  and  shorter  my  very  breath  seems  to 
become.  I  shall  sink  and  die  under  it,  mamma  !  It  is 
growing  worse  and  worse  with  me.  Oh,  I  thought  that  all. 
the  pain  would  be  in  the  first  parting  !  I  thought  if  I  lived 
through  that  terrible  wrench  of  tearing  myself  away  I 
should  get  benumbed  and  not  suffer  any  more.  But  oh, 
every  day  that  has  passed,  and  every  league  that  we  have 
sailed,  has  added  more  weight  to  the  burden  of  this  sorrow. 
Mamma,  dear,  will  you  send  me  back  to  him  ?" 

"  Lily  May,  you  left  your  guardian-brother  because  you 
thought  that  the  doubt  which  hung  over  your  birth  unfitted 
you  to  be  the  inmate  of  his  house  and  the  companion  of 
his  sister.  But  that  doubt  has  now  been  removed  ;  your 
birth  and  lineage  are  faultless  ;  and  you  now  wish  to  return 
to  him.  But  tell  me,  Lily  May,  if  that  doubt  still  existed, 
would  you  still  wish  to  return  to  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  should  in  any  case  long  with  an  unutterable  de- 
sire to  go  back ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  1  should  go,  to  be 
a  reproach  to  them.  I  think  I  should  bear  this  anguish  of 
separation  until  it  should  kill  me.  That  would  not  be  long." 
"Is  it  so  bud  as  that,  my  darling  ?"  said  .Mrs.  !'<>wi> 
laying  her  hand  caressingly  upon  the  brown  curls  of  he.1 
daughter. 
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"  Ob,  mamma,  listen  I  I  look  out  upon  this  immense 
circle  of  blue  water  bounded  by  the  horizon  ;  I  think  how 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  waves  roll  between  me  and  him 
whom  I  would  be  willing  to  die  to  see  again,  and  I  feel  aa 
if  I  should  lose  my  breath  and  faint,  or  lose  my  reason  and 
go  mad  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  help  screaming." 

"  Poor  child  I" 

"  And,  mamma,  I  dream  every  night  of  being  at  home. 
I  no  sooner  lay  my  head  upon  my  pillow  and  drop  asleep 
than  my  spirit  flies  home.  Oh,  these  dreams,  mamma  ! 
they  are  so  life-like  and  perplexing,  they  are  almost  enough 
to  bewilder  my  intellect.  Every  time  I  dream  of  being  at 
home,  I  feel  so  sure  that  it  is  a  living  reality  and  no  dream  ! 
And  then  I  wake  up  and  feel  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and 
hear  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  the  beating  of  the 
waves,  and  I  remember  that  I  am  on  the  ocean — far,  far 
away  from  my  dear  home,  and  going  farther  every  day  ! 
And  I  feel  a  desperate  wish  to  turn  the  steamer  around. 
And  then  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  and 
that  I  must  go  farther  and  farther,  farther  and  farther  over 
this  broad  ocean,  from  my  dear  home  ;  and  I  grow  wild, 
and  feel  dangerous  impulses  that  I  can  scarcely  control ; 
and  then  I  cry  all  the  rest  of  the  night." 

"  Oh,  my  child,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this  !  "Was  it  crying 
all  last  night  that  has  made  your  eyes  so  red  and  swollen 
this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  but  I  did  not  wish  you  to  see  my  red 
eyes  and  feel  distressed  about  me,  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  stayed  away  from  the  breakfast-table  ;  but  you  came  in, 
and  the  truth  came  out." 

"As  it  was  right  that  it  should,  my  dear." 

"Oh,  mamma!  I  had  such  a  lovely,  mocking,  cruel 
dream  of  home  last  night !  I  was  so  sure  it  was  a  reality  !" 

"  What  was  it,  darling  ?"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  who  thought 
it  was  good  to  encourage  her  daughter  to  talk. 

"  I  dreamt  that  we  sailed  on  to  Liverpool,  and  took  the 
return  steamer,  and  came  back  to  New  York.  Then  I 
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dreamt  you  put  me  on  board  the  ferry-boat  to  go  to 
Hoboken  alone ;  and  that  I  landed,  and  walked  up  the  lane 
leading  to  our  cottage.  And  I  knew  I  hadn't  been  gone 
more  than  a  month,  though  I  felt  as  if  it  had  been  years  ; 
and  I  looked  up  at  the  old  familiar  shops  and  houses,  to  see 
if  any  change  had  come  over  them  in  my  absence ;  but 
none  had  come.  Oh,  it  seemed  so  real !  And  I  dreamt 
that  I  reached  the  cottage,  and  that  they  were  all  so  glad 
to  see  me  ;  and  we  were  all  sitting  in  the  porch.  There 

was  Owen,  and  myself,  and  Lily  Gay,  and  Willie  Spicer " 

"Who  is  he,  my  dear?" 

"  An  old  friend  of  ours — a  young  medical  student." 

"  Ah — old  friend,  but  young  student  I     Go  on,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  I  dreamt  that  we  four  were  sitting  in  the  porch. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  corner,  with  my  chair  tilted  back  against 

the  post.     It  was  chilly  October  weather  like  this,  and  all 

the  rose-bushes  in  the  3Tard  were  withered.     It  was  just 

after  sunset,  and  the  western  horizon  was  flushed  with  red 

which  was  reflected  in  the  river  below  us.     Across  the  river 

I  saw  the  shipping  of  New  York      Oh,  it  seemed  all  so 

real !" 

"  Go  on,  my  darling." 

"  I  dreamt  that  as  I  sat  there  I  x  ;hem  all.  The 
reason  of  my  going  away,  and  the  inc.  'uts  of  my  ab- 
sence. And  particularly  I  told  Owen  how  homesick  I 
was  when  on  my  voyage  out,  and  ivhat  tantalizing  drcc.ns 
I  used  to  have  of  being  at  home.  Was  not  that  strange  V 
"  Yes,  my  dear  ;  it  was  a  curious  introversion  of  thought." 
"  I  thought  I  held  my  hand  above  my  head  and  toyed 
with  the  withered  leaves  of  the  rose-bush  that  grew  up  l>y 
the  post,  as  I  said  to  Owen,  '  I  ha'-e  often  dreamt  of  being 
at  home  when  it  has  seemed  as  i  as  this.  And  indeed 
so  like  this,  that  I  am  almost  i  pted  to  fancy  this  a 
dream.  So  I  will  crush  one  of  th  vithered  roses,  thorns 
and  all,  in  my  hands,  and  prove  .t  this  at  least  is  a 
reality,  since  if  it  was  a  dream  I  s  'Id  be  sure  to  awake.' 
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a  .id — n-oL-e  up,  to  find  myself  tying  here,  with  my  hand 
upon  the  swinging  pin-cushion,  that  I  had  fastened  to  the 
curtain  of  my  berth  ! — woke  up,  to  find  that  I  was  again 
deceived  by  a  dream,  and  that  I  was  not  at  home,  but  on 
board  this  outward-bound  steamer,  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  my  dear  brother,  and  going  farther  and  farther  at 
every  turn  of  the  wheel  !  Oh,  mamma !  what  an  agony  of 
disappointment  it  was !  and  what  a  shock  to  my  faith  in  the 
stability  and  reality  of  all  things!  Even  now,  mamma,  I 
have  a  sort  of  hope  that  I  am  really  at  home,  and  only 
dreaming  that  I  am  on  the  steamer.  My  mind  is  growing 
confused,  mamma.  My  dreams  seem  so  real,  and  my  waking 
experience  so  dreamy,  that  I  scarcely  can  tell  th«  one  from 
the  other." 

"  My  poor,  dear  child  !  your  heart  and  brain  have  been 
too  severely  tried.  Be  at  peace,  my  darling ;  for  be  assured 
that  your  happiness  is  the  first  consideration  with  both 
your  father  and  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  pressing  a  kiss 
upon  her  daughter's  brow. 

"  And — will  you  send  me  back,  mamma  ?" 

"We  will  take  you  back,  my  darling." 

"When,  dear  mamma?" 

"  By  the  first  steamer  that  returns  after  our  arrival  at 
Liverpool." 

"Oh,  dear  mamma !  how  far  are  we  from  Liverpool  ?" 

"We  are  about  halfway  across  the  ocean,  my  love." 

"  Then  we  are  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  Liver- 
pool !  And  when  we  get  there  we  shall  be  three  thousand 
miles  away.  That  added  to  the  fifteen  hundred  will  make 
four  thousand  five  hundred  miles  that  we  shall  have  to  sail 
over  before  we  can  see  Owen  !" 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  do  it  all  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  And  now  that  you  have  my  promise,  you. 
must  be  reasonable.  And  }'our  first  reasonable  act  must 
be  to  take  your  breakfast.  And  then  you  must  rise  and 
dress  and  come  up  on  deck." 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma,  I  will.     What  is  that  ?" 

39 
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"  Some  one  tapping  softly  at  the  door ;  the  stewardess, 
I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  rising  and  turning  to  see. 

It  was  really  Mr.  Powis,  standing  outside  the  door. 

"  How  is  our  dear  girl  ?  Is  she  ill  ?"  he  anxiously  in- 
quired. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  she  will  join  us  on  deck  presently  !  Wait  here 
a  moment  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Powis.  And  she  gently 
closed  the  door  and  spoke  to  Lily  May. 

"  My  dear,  I  will  send  you  some  breakfast,  and  after- 
wards you  will  find  us  on  deck." 

Then  she  went  out  to  her  husband,  took  his  arm,  and 
passed  on.  Seeing  the  stewardess,  she  directed  her  to 
send  some  tea  and  toast  into  Miss  Powis'  room. 

When  they  reached  the  upper  deck  they  walked  on  to 
their  favorite  spot — the  space  behind  the  wheel-house — and 
there  they  sat  down  to  talk. 

"  What  delayed  our  daughter  this  morning  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Powis. 

"Arthur,  I  told  you  Lily  May  was  not  ill.  And  neither 
is  she,  in  body." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  She  is  ill  in  mind.  She  is  struggling  with  a  great  sor- 
row that  is  seriously  affecting  her  nerves — perhaps  her 
brain." 

"  Gladys,  you  alarm  me." 

"  I  am  ni3'self  alarmed.  She  has  made  me  her  confidante. 
She  is  pining  and  dying  for  the  friends  she  has  left  behind. 
She  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  of  her  home  and  her 
friends  all  night ;  and  broods  over  her  separation  from 
them  all  day  ;  and  her  dreams  are  so  life-like,  and  her  re- 
alities so  dream-like,  that  she  confesses  she  scarcely  knows 
one  from  the  other.  Such  a  state  is  morbid  and  danger- 
ous. I  fear  the  deadly  drugs  that  were  administered  to  me 
before  her  birth  have  so  seriously  impressed  her  constitu- 
tion as  to  render  her  peculiarly  liable  to  morbid  condi- 
tions." 
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"  Heaven  forbid  !  But  do  you  think  that  the  loss  of  those 
friends  whom  she  voluntarily  left  is  the  only  cause  of  her 
sorrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  or  rather  the  loss  of  the  one  friend  in  whom 
her  life  seems  bound  up." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Gladys." 

Mrs.  Powis  gave  him  the  details  of  her  interview  with 
Lily  May. 

"  What  can  we  do  about  it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Powis,  in 
perplexity. 

"  Do  what  T  have  promised  in  your  name  and  my  own. 
Take  her  back  to  New  York  in  the  first  steamer  that  leaves 
after  our  landing.  You  see  how  she  looks.  And  as  for 
me,  I  believe  the  course  I  propose  is  the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing her  life." 

"  But,  dear  Gladys,  when  we  get  there,  how  then  ?  We 
cannot,  of  course,  give  up  our  daughter  to  the  charge  of 
her  late  guardian." 

"  No,  but  we  can  give  her  the  opportunity  of  free  asso- 
ciation with  her  friends,  who  appear  to  be  very  worthy 
people.  Then,  gradually  and  tenderly  we  can  separate 
them.  Lily  May  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  a  sudden 
and  final  wrench.  Now,  then,  Arthur,  you  will  consent  to 
take  her  back  to  New  York  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  see  no  objection  to  that.  Indeed,  our  object  in 
going  to  Europe  (to  look  up  our  next  of  kin)  is  forestalled 
by  the  discovery  of  our  daughter.  We  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  take  us  or  to  keep  us  there." 

While  he  spoke  the  pretty  head  of  Lily  May  appeared 
at  the  top  of  the  steep  stairs,  and  he  at  once  started  up 
and  ran  to  assist  her  to  get  upon  deck. 

"  It  is  all  right,  my  dear.  Your  father  has  consented, 
and  we  are  all  to  go  back  by  the  first  steamer  that  sails 
after  our  arrival,"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  making  room  for  her 
daughter  on  the  rug. 

Lily  May  lifted  up  her  face  to  kiss  her  father  in  acknowl- 
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cdgment  of  his  kindness,  and  after  he  had  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers  she  sat  down  beside  her  mother.  And  the  bright 
autumn  day  on  the  mid-ocean  passed  very  cheerfully  with 
the  little  family  group. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  that  followed  this  da}-  all  the 
passengers  on  board  the  steamer  were  suddenly  aroused 
from  their  sleep,  not  by  any  violent  shock  and  noise,  but 
by  the  sudden  cessation  of  all  motion  and  sound. 

Each  passenger  started  up  out  of  bed  in  more  or  less 
trepidation,  and  listened  in  more  or  less  anxiety,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  soon  hearing  a  mighty  rushing  to-and-fro  of 
oflicers  and  crew  with  the  announcement  of  some  awful 
disaster.  But  as  every  thing  remained  quiet,  each  passen- 
ger composed  himself  or  herself  to  sleep  again,  and  slept 
as  well  as  they  could  while  missing  the  usual  terrific  noise 
of  machinery  with  which  the  ocean  steamers  lull  their 
children  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  a  fog  white  as  milk  obliterated  all  the 
boundaries  of  sea  and  sky.  And  the  steamer  was  still 
motionless.  The  passengers  assembled  on  the  .upper  deck 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  stoppage.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  the  steamer  had  run  aground  on  a  sand-bar.  But 
when  the  truth  came  to  be  known  it  was  this : 

There  was  something  wrong  with  the  machinery  which 
the  engineer  could  set  right  in  a  few  minutes,  or  hours,  or 
days  at  most. 

It  proved  to  be  days.  For  all  that  day  they  remained 
stationary,  while  an  incessant  sound  of  rasping,  hammering 
and  tinkering  went  on.  And  the  fog  continued  to  brood 
over  them.  And  a  second  and  third  day  passed  in  the  same 
manner.  It  was  all  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis  could  do  to 
restrain  the  impatience  of  their  home-sick  child,  to  whom 
this  indefinite  delay  was  very  trying. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  day  a  steamer  passed  them  so 
near  that  they  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  paddle-\vl; 

In  the  morning  the  fog  had  cleared  away,  and  the  steamer 
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that  had  passed  them  in  the  night  was  seen  far  away  to 
the  eastward. 

The  passengers  on  deck  took  out  their  telescopes  to  look 
at  her. 

Mr.  Powis  took  out  his  glass — a  very  fine  one  purchased 
from  the  manufacturer  in  London.  Mrs.  Powis  and  her 
daughter  stood  near  him. 

If  the}'  could  but  have  known  that  Owen  was  on  that 
steamer !  that  Owen  was  at  that  moment  levelling  his  tele- 
scope at  their  own  steamer  ! 

"  What  is  it,  Arthur,  dear?"  inquired  Gladys. 

"  It  is  the  steamship  that  passed  us  in  the  fog  last  night. 
She  must  be  the  one  that  sailed  from  Boston  last  Wednes- 
day— the  Prussia,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  name." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  Prussia  dropped  down  below  the 
eastern  horizon,  setting  as  the  sun  arose. 

At  this  moment  a  cry  of  exultation  came  up  from  below, 
as  their  own  steamer  began  once  more  to  breathe,  to  pant, 
and  to  move  on  the  water. 

"We  are  off!" 

"We  are  off!" 

"  WE  ARE  OFF  !" 

Wa>s  the  cry  that  was  taken  up  and  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  ship. 

They  were  off  indeed,  flying  eastward  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  very  prosperous,  and 
in  due  time  they  anchored  in  the  Cove  of  Cork. 

While  Lily  May  stood  by  her  mother's  side,  enraptured 
with  her  first  view  of  that  most  beautiful  harbor,  her  father 
formed  one  of  a  group  of  gentlemen  who  were  talking  with" 
some  visitors  who  had  come  off  from  Queenstown  to  ask 
and  tell  the  news. 

Presently  Mr.  Powis  came  hack  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"My  dear  Gladys,  it  was  the  Prussia  that  passed  us. 
She  got  here  yesterday,  and  has  gone  up  to  Liverpool. 
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To  think  that  she  should  have  sailed  four  days  after  us  and 
got  into  port  one  day  before  us,"  said  Arthur. 

"  On  account  of  that,  stoppage.     It  is  too  bad." 

There  was  but  a  short  delay  in  the  Cove  of  Cork  ;  and  then 
the  Belgia  put  about  and  sailed  up  the  channel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey  and  thence  up  to  Liverpool,  where  they  ar- 
rived late  at  night. 

As  so"on  as  they  landed,  Mr.  Powis,  leaving  all  their 
effects  at  the  custom-house,  called  a  cab,  put  his  wife  and 
daughter  into  it,  and  gave  the  order  : 

"To  the  Queen's  Hotel." 

"  You  see  the  great  English  seaport,  for  the  first  time, 
by  gas-light,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Powis  to  Lily  May  ;  "  but 
to-morrow  you  will  see  it  from  the  most  favorable  point  of 
view,  by  daylight." 


CHAPTER  LI  1 1. 

REUNION. 

It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content 

To  see  you  here  before  me.     0,  my  soul's  joy, 

If  after  every  tempest  conies  such  calms. 

Slay  tho  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death. 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content  ; 

It  stops  me  here  :  it  ia  too  much  of  joy. — Shakspeare. 

THE  next  morning,  in  a  private  parlor  of  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  a  pleasant  party  oi  three  sat  down  to  a  nice  break- 
fast. It  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis  and  Lily  May. 
They  had  slept  well,  had  risen  refreshed,  and  were  in  excel- 
lent spirits. 

!•'.  vcn  Lily  May  was  elated  with  the  idea  that  she  had  got 
to  the  end  of  her  voyage,  so  that  the  next  move  would  be 
to  turn  around  and  go  back  again. 

At  another  time  and  under  other  circumstances  she 
would  have  desired  to  see  all  that  was  worth  looking  at  in 
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Liverpool,  and  then  to  run  up  to  London  to  see  the  Tower, 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  all  the  won- 
ders of  that  old  city,  and  perhaps  extend  her  tour  into 
Scotland  and  the  Highlands,  and  Heaven  knows  where  else. 

But  now  she  was  only  anxious  to  embark  on  the  first 
steamer  and  go  back  to  America.  She  was  hungry  thirsty, 
faint  and  sick  for  home  and  friends. 

"  Papa  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  divided  her  attention  be- 
tween the  breakfast  table  and  the  bay-window  which  looked 
down  upon  the  busy  street  with  its  gay  shops  and  strange 
folks — "papa  clear,  have  you  inquired  when  the  next 
eteamer  leaves  for  New  York  ?" 

"  You  spoiled,  impatient  little  woman  !  I  know  without 
inquiring ;  the  sailing  days  of  the  ocean  steamers  from 
this  port  are  fixed.  This  is  Saturday  morning,  and  one 
sailed,  quite  crowded.  We  could  not  have  got  a  passage 
in  her  even  if  we  had  got  in  yesterday  morning,  instead  of 
last  night.  The  next  steamer  sails  on  Wednesday." 

"  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday — four  days  to 
wait,  papa!  Oh  dear  I" 

"  They  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  London." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  I  don't  want  to  see  London,  papa — at  least 
not  this  time ;  I  want  to  go  back.  And  besides,  if  we 
were  to  go  to  London,  we  might  not»get  back  in  time.  We 
might  miss  the  steamer.  Oh  no,  dear  papa!  please  let  me 
stay  here,  where  I  can  watch  the  ocean  (it  is  the  road  home, 
you  know)  until  we  embark  upon  it,"  pleaded  Lily  May. 

"  And  by  the  way,  Arthur,  would  it  not  be  best  if  you 
should  see  at  once  whether  we  can  get  passage  in  the  next 
steamer  ?  They  are  very  crowded  at  this  season,  and  state- 
rooms are  apt  to  be  taken  long  in  advance,"  said  Mrs. 
Powis. 

"  Yes,  I  will  do  so  at  once.  And,  Lily  May,  my  pet, 
when  we  have  once  secured  our  passage,  we  may  safely  run 
up  to  London  and  spend  two  whole  days  there,"  said  Mr. 
Powis. 
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And  as  ho  hurl  now  finished  breakfast  he  left  the  table 
and  went  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  in  person. 

Mrs.  Powis  and  Lily  May  withdrew  their  chairs  from  the 
table  and  went  and  sat  within  the  bay-window  to  look  down 
upon  the  unfamiliar  street  with  its  passing  throngs  of 
strange  faces. 

Mr.  Powis  went  down  to  the  office  and  on  to  the  clerk's 
desk,  around  which  was  the  usual,  ever-changing  little 
group  of  busy  men  and  idlers. 

Some  one  was  asking  questions  of  the  clerk,  and  so  Mr. 
Powis  waited  his  turn. 

"Who  was  it  you  wanted,  my  man  ?"  inquired  the  clerk 
of  the  questioner. 

"  Sir  William  Wynne  Llewelyn,  sir,  of  Rhys-Rhydis, 
of  Cardiganshire,  Wales,"  answered  the  man,  touching 
his  hat. 

Arthur  Powis,  with  a  start,  turned  to  look  at  the  stran- 
ger, who  had  named  the  very  3'oung  baronet  that  was  the 
next  heir,  failing  Lily  May,  to  the  American  Llewellyn  es- 
tates. The  questioner  was  a  respectable-looking,  middle- 
aged  person,  in  a  footman's  livery. 

"Sir  William  Wyuno  Llewellyn  is  here,"  answered  the 
clerk. 

"  Then  will  you  please  send  this  note  up  to  him,  sir?  It 
does  not  require  any  answer,"  said  the  footman,  laying  an 
unmistakable  billet-doux  upon  the  desk,  and  touching  his 
hat  as  he  retired. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Sir  William  Wynne 
Llewellyn  is  at  present  in  this  house?"  inquired  Arthur 
Powis. 

"  Yes,  sir;  the  baronet  always  stops  here  when  he  comes 
to  this  city,"  was  the  reply. 

Arthur  Powis  drew  two  cards  from  his  pocket,  wrote  a 
few  words  in  addition  to  his  name,  put  the  cards  in  n  small 
envelope,  directed  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  clerk,  saying: 
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"When  you  send  the  note  just  left  with  yon,  oblige  me 
by  sending  these  cards  also." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  clerk  ;  and  he  called  a  waiter,  and 
put  both  missives  into  his  hand,  telling  hiui  to  take  them 
to  their  direction. 

Arthur  then  inquired  whether  all  the  state-rooms  were 
taken  in  the  Russia,  that  was  to  sail  on  Wednesday. 

The  clerk  took  down  a  duplicate  diagram  of  the  steamer 
that  hung  in  the  office,  and  examined  it. 

"  There  is  a  single  state-room  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  a 
single  berth  in  the  gentlemen's  saloon.  That  would  not 
be  accommodation  enough  for  your  party  perhaps,  sir  ?"  in- 
quired the  clerk. 

"  Yes,  since  nothing  better  is  to  be  had.  I  engage  them 
at  once,"  said  Mr.  Powis.  ''  The  ladies  can  have  the  state- 
room together,  and  I  must  have  the  single  berth,"  he  mused, 
as  he  turned  from  the  desk. 

At  that  moment  the  waiter  who  had  carried  up  his  cards 
returned. 

"Sir  William  is  not  in  his  apartment,  sir;  but  I  left 
your  cards  and  the  note  with  his  servant,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Quite  right;  thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Powis. 

And  then  he  went  up  stairs  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. 

The  parlor  had  been  cleared  of  the  breakfast  service  and 
laid  straight.  And  Lily  May  was  sitting  beside  her  mother 
at  the  open  window,  looking  down  upon  the  sidewalk,  and 
clapping  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  exhibition  of  Punch 
and  Judy — a  street  entertainment  of  the  most  ridiculous 
description,  with  which,  nevertheless,  the  gravest  people 
are  entertained. 

Lily  May  stopped  her  lively  demonstrations,  to  turn  and 
inquire  anxiously  of  her  father: 

"Well,  papa,  dear?" 

"Well,  I  have  secured  passage  for  us,  in  the  Russia; 
to  the  refuse  of  accommodation  in  the  first  cabin.  You 
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and  your  mother  will  have  a  state-room  forward,  where,  if 
we  have  rough  weather,  you  will  enjoy  to  the  uttermost  the 
rolling  of  the  ship.  And  I  have  a  single  berth  oil  a  high 
shelf  overlooking  the  cow.  If  the  ship  tosses  much  I  shall 
probably  come  down  suddenly  upon  Crumpie's  horns." 

"Oh,  papa  dear,  we  shall  do  very  well!  I  don't  caro 
how  we  go,  «*o  we  only  do  go.  I  would  be  willing  to  cross 
in  a  row-boat,  if  I  could.  But  oh  !  do  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  this  funn}'  old  man,  who  is  all  head  and  half  nose  I" 

"  My  dear  little  infant,  I  have  seen  Punch  and  Judy  sev- 
eral millions  of  times.  But  now,  do  you  listen  !  I  have 
some  news  for  you  both.  Gladys,  love,  what  do  you  think  ? 
The  kinsman  that  we  came  over  to  sec  is  at  this  very  time 
lodging  in  this  very  house!" 

"  What,  Arthur?" 

"Sir  William  Wynne  Llewellyn  is  stopping  here." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Why,  how  did  that  happen  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Powis,  in  surprise. 

"By  chance,  I  suppose.  But  there  is  really  nothing 
very  strange  in  it." 

"  But  how  did  you  tind  out  that  he  was  here  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Powis. 

Mr.  Powis  told  her. 

"  And  you  sent  him  onr  cards  ?" 

"  I  sent  him  our  cards,  with  a  few  lines  written  upon 
the  back  of  mine,  telling  him  who  we  are,  and  that  we 
should  be  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance." 

"  I  suppose  he  will  call  on  us." 

"  Yes.  I  shall  stay  in  this  morning  to  wait  foi  him,  as 
I  expect  him  every  minute." 

During  this  conversation  Lily  May  had  turned  again 
»o  watch  the  progress  of  Mr.  Punch's  adventures,  which 
were  now  becoming  exciting. 

At  this  moment  the  waiter  rapped,  and  being  told  to 
enter,  came  in  bringing  upon  a  small  silver  tray  a  card, 
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which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Powis,  who,  scarcely  glancing  at 
it,  dropped  it  upon  the  table,  saying  : 

"  Quite  right.     Show  the  gentleman  in." 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Powis,  looking  up. 

"  Our  young  baronet,  of  course.  Who  else  could  it 
possibly  be  ?  We  have  not  an  acquaintance  in  the  town." 

Lily  May  was  still  deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
Mr.  Punch,  whose  fate  was  now  imminent. 

The  door  opened. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis  looked  up,  and  then  arose  to  receive 
the  expected  visitor. 

But  a  lady  and  gentleman  entered. 

"Mr.  Arthur  Powis,  I  presume,"  said  the  gentleman, 
advancing  with  a  smiling  face  and  outstretched  hand. 

Before  Mr.  Powis  could  answer,  a  piercing  scream  from 
the  occupant  of  the  bay  window  startled  all  the  hearers, 
and  the  next  minute  Lily  May  sprang  up,  overturning  her 
chair,  and,  straight  as  a  bird  to  its  nest,  flew  to  the  bosom 
of  Owen  W3rnne,  who  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed 
her  to  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  Owen,  Owen,  Owen,  my  dearest !  thank  God  that 
you  have  come  !"  she  cried,  dropping  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  bursting  into  tears  of  joy. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised  for  this  exceeding  great  happi- 
ness !"  exclaimed  Owen,  fervently,  as  he  bent  his  head 
down  caressingly  over  hers. 

And  both  forgot  that  there  was  any  one  else  in  the 
room. 

"  Oh,  Owen,  dearest,  you  followed  me,  did  you  not  ?  Oh, 
I  knew  you  would  1  I  knew  you  would  !  though  I  didn't 
dare  to  say  it  even  to  myself !  You  followed  me  all  this 
way  ?" 

"Yes, my  darling,  I  did  — as  I  would  have  followed  you 
all  over  the  world  and  spent  ray  life  in  the  search  until  I 
should  have  found  you." 

"  God  bless  you  for  coming,  Owen,  and  shortening  the 
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pain  of  separation.  I  didn't  deserve  it ;  no,  T  didn't 
ve  it.  But  I  have  been  so  wretched  since  I  came 
away  !  oh,  so  wretched  !  I  thought  I  left  yon  for  your  own 
good,  Owen.  But  can  you  ever,  ever  forgive  me  for  leav- 
ing yon  ?  I  know  I  shall  never,  never  forgive  myself." 

"  My  darling,  you  could  never  do  any  thing  that  would 
require  my  forgiveness,"  replied  Owen  Wynne,  tenderly 
smoothing  her  brown  hair  and  fondly  gazing  into  her 
sweet  face. 

"  How  pale  yon  look,  my  dearest !  how  pale  and  thin 
and  worn  !"  murmured  Lily  May,  putting  her  hand  gently 
on  his  cheek;  "and  it  is  all  for  me!  for  worthless  me! 
Oh,  what  a  wretch  I  have  been  !  I  never  was  worthy  of 
your  care,  dearest  Owen,  or  I  never  could  have  given  you 
so  much  pain  !" 

"  My  darling,  those  whom  we  most  love  are  sure  to  cause 
us  most  pain  ;  but  the  pain  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  happiness  of  loving  and  being  loved,  just  as  the  agony 
of  our  separation  is  forgotten  in  the  bliss  of  this  meeting." 

"  But  I  will  never  leave  you  again,  dearest  Owen  !  or 
cause  you  a  moment's  uneasiness  !  I  will  stay  with  you 
and  be  your  own  faithful  Lily  May  to  the  end  of  my  life." 

"  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  you  will  be  so,  my  own  dearest 
love  !  But  now  present  me  to  your  parents,  and  then 
speak  to  iny  sister,"  whispered  Owen. 

Lily  May  had  uttorly  forgotten  every  one  else  in  the 

world  except  Owen.     Being  reminded  now  that  there  were 

other  inhabitants  in  this  world,  and  even  other  occupants 

in  this  very  room,  Lily  May,  smiling  through  her  happy 

and  taking  Owen's  hand,  presented  him  to  her  parents. 

"Dear  papa  and  mamma!  this  is  my  dearest  Owen — 
my  deare.-t,  dearest  brother,  whom  I  have  told  yon  about 
so  often.  lie  has  followed  me  across  the  seas  !  Oh,  think 
of  that,  papa  !  I  must  never,  never  leave  him  again,  dear 
mamma  !"  she  said,  eagerly,  breathlessly,  earnestly — • 
giving  no  one  a  chance  to  utter  a  word  in  reply  until  she 
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had  ceased  speaking.     Then  she  turned  and  warmly  em- 
braced her  foster-sister,  saying: 

"  Lily  Gay,  dear,  you  must  forgive  me  for  not  seeing  you 
just  at  first !  Indeed  I  did  not  see  anybody  but  Owen  !" 

Lily  Gay  kissed  her,  laughed  for  delight,  kissed  her  again, 
and  then  dragged  her  off  to  a  distant  sofa,  where  they  sat 
down  to  talk. 

In  the  meanwhile  Owen  followed  up  his  irregular  intro- 
duction to  Lily  Ma3''s  parents. 

"  I  think  myself  very  fortunate  to  have  found  3-011  so 
soon,  sir  and  madam.  I  hope  that  3-ou  will  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  unceremoniousness  of  m3'  visit,  and  of " 

Owen  glanced  at  Lily  May  and  smiled. 

"  And  of  3'our  reception  by  our  daughter!"  said  Arthur 
Powis,  archly. 

"  I  have  known  her  longer  than  she  has  known  herself, 
sir.  I  have  been  a  sort  of  father,  or  elder  brother  to  her 
from  her  earliest  infancy  to  the  time  at  which  she  left  me. 
And  it  is  as  such  that  she  met  me  just  now,"  said  Owen, 
deprecatingly. 

"  And  you,  young  sir  !  is  it  as  a  father,  or  an  elder 
brother  that  3rou  have  followed  her  here?"  inquired  Mr. 
Powis. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  3^oung  man,  very  gravely — "and — 
as  3-011  put  the  question  seriously,  I  must  answer  it  truth- 
fully— as  father'  and  brother,  and  as  one  who  would  be 
still  nearer  and  dearer  to  her  than  either,  as  one  who  would 
be  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  of  all,  1  have  followed  your 
daughter  here  !" 

"  Mr.  W3'nne,  I  am  rejoiced  to  welcome  3rou,  and  to  ex- 
press  m3'  eternal  gratitude  for  the  invaluable  services  that 
you  have  already  rendered  my  daughter,"  said  Arthur 
Powis. 

"  I  thank  3^011  for  3rour  kind  welcome,  sir.  For  the  rest, 
'he  services  of  which  3'ou  speak  were  rendered  to  the 
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dearest  object  of  my  affections,  and  therefore  deserve  no 
gratitude,"  said  Owen,  very  earnestly. 

"I  do  not  say  I  thank  you  1  but  I  say  I  will  love  you  for 
3Tour  tender  care  of  my  darling  child — a  care  to  which  sho 
owes  her  life  and  all  that  makes  her  life  happy — I  will  love 
3'ou  as  if  you  were  my  own  son,"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  in  a 
voice  vibrating  with  emotion,  as  she  offered  him  her  hand. 
"  Dearest  lady,  it  is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  my  heart 
to  be  indeed  your  son,  and  to  be  worthy  of  the  blessing," 
said  Owen,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  My  Gladys,"  said  Arthur  Powis,  frankl}^  "  I  think  that 
in  this  young  gentleman  we  are  receiving  a  son-in-law  1 
How  say  you  ?" 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  smiled  Gladys. 

Owen  respectfully  took  a  hand  of  each  and  bowed  deeply 
over  them,  as  he  answered  : 

"Thanks,  thanks,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart!  My 
proposal  may  have  seemed  sudden,  presumptuous  even,  but 
you  have  not  characterized  it  as  such  ;  you  have  generously 
recognized  that  it  was  justified  by  the  circumstances." 

"  I  should  think  it  was  fully  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances," said  Arthur  Powis,  with  something  between  a 
smile  and  a  sigh,  as  he  glanced  at  the  sofa  where  the  two 
Lilies  sat. 

The  eyes  of  Gladys  followed  his  glance,  and  then  turned 
upon  Owen  Wynne. 

"  That  young  lady  sitting  by  my  daughter  is  the  sister 
of  whom  I  have  heard  her  speak  so  often,  is  she  not  ?"  shu 
inquired. 

"  Yes,"  said  Owen.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to  present  her 
now  ?" 

"Certainly." 

Owen  arose,  but  Lily  Gay,  having  heard,  seen,  or  guessed 
the  drift  of  the  conversation,  got  up,  accompanied  by  Lily 
May,  and  crossed  the  room  to  win-re  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis 
and  Owen  were  standing. 
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"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powis,  my  sister,  Miss  Wynne,"  said 
Owen. 

Lily  Gay  executed  her  best  Ladies'  College  courtesy. 

Arthur  bowed  and  shook  hands  with  her. 

Gladys  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  said : 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  shall  be  good  friends,  my  dear." 

Then  all  the  circle  re-seated  themselves  in  and  near  the 
bay  window. 

"  You  came  over  in  search  of  this  young  lady.  You  have 
found  her,  and  found,  I  hope,  a  satisfactory  welcome  from 
her  parents,"  began  Mr.  Powis. 

Owen  bowed  and  smiled. 

"  But,  by  the  way,  it  surprises  me  to  discover  that  you 
knew  her  parents." 

"  And  so  it  does  me,  dearest  Owen,  though  it  seemed  so 
natural  that  I  did  not  at  first  wonder  at  it,"  put  in  Lily 
May. 

"  Why,  we  ourselves  did  not  know  it  until  we  were  half 
way  across  the  ocean,  when  the  child  told  us  her  little 
story — though,  doubtless,  it  was  a  natural  instinct  that  led 
us  to  protect  her  in  the  first  instance,"  continued  Mr. 
Powis. 

"  I  never,  certainly,  even  suspected  who  were  the  parents 
of  Lily  May  until  she  was  nearly  grown  up,  and  I  never 
had  my  suspicions  confirmed  until  very  recently,  in  fact 
until  a  few  days  before  I  sailed.  How  they  were  confirmed, 
I  do  not  wish  to  explain  in  this  first  happy  hour  of  our 
meeting.  But  a  little  later  I  will  place  in  your  hands  a 
packet,  of  which  I  am  the  bearer,  which  will  put  you  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  afford  you  legal 
proof  of  the  identity  of  your  child,  if  such  proof  is  needed," 
said  Owen. 

"Yes;  such  legal  proof  is  wanted,  and  my  mind  is  re- 
lieved of  a  grea£  anxiety  by  hearing  that  you  have  it  in 
your  possession ;  for  though  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt 
rests  upon  our  own  minds  that  Lily  May  is  our  own  child ; 
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3'et,  where  the  inheritance  of  a  large  estate  is  concerned, 
it  is  well  to  have  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
fact,"  said  Mr.  Powis. 

"  I  can  assure  }-ou  that  the  proofs  are  all  conclusive," 
replied  Owen. 

Mrs.  Powis  had  listened  with  interest  to  this  part  of  the 
conversation,  but  had  taken  no  share  in  it. 

Mr.  Powis  now  remembered  that  he  had  engaged  passage 
for  himself  and  party  in  the  Russia,  that  was  to  sail  on 
Wednesday  for  New  York.  But  seeing,  under  the  changed 
circumstances,  no  necessity  for  so  speedy  a  return,  he  looked 
at  Owen  and  said  : 

"  Let  us  come  to  some  understanding  about  our  imme- 
diate movements.  Now  that  you  have  accomplished  the 
object  of  your  voyage,  what  are  your  present  plans?" 

Owen  smiled  as  he  answered  : 

"  I  am  a  merchant,  and  I  have  never  been  able  entirely 
to  separate  business  from  pleasure,  or  duty  from  inclina- 
tion, or  the  strongest  attractions  of  social  life  from. — the 
'main  chance.'  So  it  follows  that  now,  when  I  have  crossed 
the  ocean  only  to  see  Lily  May,  I  am  charged  with  an  im- 
portant commission  by  my  seniors  of  the  firm,  which  will 
detain  me  over  here  for  some  weeks." 

"Ah  !  and  now  for  our  plans,"  said  Mr.  Powis.  Then, 
turning  to  his  daughter,  he  asked  :  "  Lily  May,  my  darling, 
shall  we  go  home  by  the  Russia,  on  Wednesday  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  papa  !"  Lily  May  answered,  energet- 
ical!}', for  she  was  much  too  pure,  frank  and  earnest  in  her 
tone  for  any  of  the  pretty  little  airs,  affectations  and  insin- 
cerities of  girlhood. 

"  But  we  have  paid  our  passage-money.  Shall  we  forfeit 
it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Powis,  with  an  arch  smile. 

"Oh.  yes,  yes,  yes,  papa!  TlVio/'s  money?"  exclaimed 
Lily  May,  with  that  heroic  scorn  of  the  '•'  filthy''  which  is 
most  felt  by  those  who  never  earned  a  dollar  and  never 
knew  the  want  of  one. 
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Lilies  that  clay,  there  was  none  so  great  as  that  she  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  making  them  her  almoners. 

At  five  o'clock  they  returned,  refreshed,  happy,  and  ex- 
pectant, to  meet  Mr.  Fowls  and  Owen  at  dinner. 

The  two  gentlemen  joined  them,  looking  entirely  relieved 
ond  contented.  Their  private  interview  had  evidently  been 
a  satisfactory  one. 

The  afternoon  passed  pleasantly.  And  in  the  evening 
they  all  went  together  to  hear  a  celebrated  lecturer. 

Ry  appointment,  on  Sunday  the  whole  party  went  to 
church  to  hear  a  popular  preacher;  and  after  the  services 
were  over,  they  adjourned  to  the  Adelphi,  where  the 
Powises  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  as  the  guests  oJ 
the  Wynnes. 

They  arranged  to  see  the  lions  of  Liverpool  on  Monday, 
and  to  go  up  to  London  together  on  Tuesday. 

It  happened,  however,  on  Monday  morning,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Powis  and  Lily  May  were  sitting  in  their  private 
parlor  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Owen  and  Lily  Gay,  a  card 
was  brought  in  by  the  waiter. 

"  At  last,"  said  Mr.  Powis,  with  a  smile. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Powis. 

"  Sir  William  Wynne  Llewellyn,"  answered  Mr.  Powis. 
Then  turning  to  the  waiter,  he  said,  "  Show  the  gentleman 
up." 

A  few  moments  elapsed,  and  then  the  door  was  rather 
pompously  thrown  open  by  the  waiter,  who  in  a  sonorous 
voice  announced: 

"  Sir  William  Wynne  Llewellyn." 

And  the  young  baronet  entered. 

Lily  May  could  scarcely  repress  a  start  and  exclamation, 
so  much  did  he  resemble  Owen,  except  that  he  was  some- 
what fuller  in  form  and  fairer  in  face. 

Mr.  Powis  advanced  to  meet  him,  welcomed  him  warmly, 
and  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Powis. 

"  I  have  so  few  relatives  in  the  world  that  I  should  bo 
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inexcusable  for  neglecting  an  opportunity  of  making  Iht 
nc''|iiaintance  of  one  of  them  ;  and  so  I  should  have  re- 
sponded at  once  to  your  note  had  I  been  here.  15ut  the 
fact  is,  I  ran  down  to  Chester  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
did  not  get  back  till  last  night,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  CIIESTKR  !"  involuntarily  exclaimed  Lily  May  ;  and  then 
she  blushed  at  having  "spoken  out  in  meeting." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Sir  William,  very  softly,  turning  and 
bowing  blandly  to  the  young  lady. 

"  Chester  seems  a  familiar  name  to  you,  my  love,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Powis. 

"  Oh,  it  is,  papa  dear !  It  is  the  place  in  Wales  where 
Doctor  Wynne,  Owen's  father,  came  from,"  said  Lily  May. 

"  Wynne?  I  had  near  relatives,  or  rather,  T  should  say, 
one  near  relative  who  went  from  Chester  to  settle  in  Amer- 
ica, some  years  ago.  He  was  my  father's  elder  brother, 
and  his  name  was  Hugh  Wj'nne." 

"  That  was  Owen's  father  !"  exclaimed  Lily  May,  impul- 
sively. 

"Owen  !"  echoed  the  baronet,  softly  and  doubtfully. 

"Mi\  Owen  Wynne,  a  wealthy  young  merchant  of  Xew 
York,  and  the  son  of  the  late  Doctor  Hugh  Wynne,  for- 
merly of  Chester,  in  Wales.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what 
I  have  just  heard,  and  also  from  the  remarkably  strong 
family  likeness  there  is  between  you,  that  he  is  the  son  of 
your  father's  brother,"  said  Mr.  Powis. 

"If  this  is  so,  then  I  have  no  right  to  the  title  I  now 
wear.  The  young  gentleman  you  mention  would,  as  the 
son  of  my  father's  elder  brother,  take  precedence  of  me  m 
the  succession,"  said  Sir  William,  in  a  very  grave  tone. 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Powis,  smiling,  "that  < 
Wynne  would  ever  be  disposed  to  disturb  you  in  th< 
session  of  your  title.      lie  is  a  self-made  man,  a   merch:mt 
prince,  prouder  of  the  position  that  he  has  attained   by  his 
own  talents,  industry,  and   per>evcrnnee  than   he  would  he 
of  a  dukedom   inherited  from  others.      Decides,   he  is  the 
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citizen  of  a  county  where  titles  are  not  recognize*!.  I  am 
glad,  however,  that  he  is  of  your  family,  since  he  is  about 
to  become  a  member  of  my  own." 

The  young  baronet  bowed  gravely,  glanced  at  Lily  May, 
•who  was  blushing  beautifully,  and  then  bowed  again. 

"  And,  by  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Powis,  "  if  Owen  Wynne  is 
the  first  cousin  of  Sir  William,  then  Owen  bears  the  same 
relation  to  us  that  Sir  William  does." 

"  Certainly,  they  are  both  our  kinsmen  in  a  remote  de- 
gree. And  by  the  way,  here  comes  the  young  gentleman 
himself  with  his  sister,"  said  Mr.  Powis,  who,  standing  at 
the  window,  saw  Owen  and  Lily  Gay  pass  by  and  enter 
the  house. 

And  a  few  minutes  afterward  they  were  announced  and 
entered  the  room.  They  shook  hands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powis  and  Lily  May,  and  then  turned  and  bowed  cour- 
teously to  the  stranger  who  was  with  them. 

Mr.  Powis  was  smiling  to  himself.  Not  upon  any  ac- 
count would  he  have  missed  doing  the  honors  of  the  ensuing 
introductions  ;  so,  turning  towards  the  young  people,  he 
slightty  waived  his  hand  and  said  : 

"  Sir  William,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
3'our  kinsman,  M^.  Owen  Wynne,  ef  New  York.  Owen, 
my  dear  boy,  this  is  your  cousin,  Sir  William  Wynne 
Llewellyn,  of  Chester.  Sir  William — Miss  Wynne." 

There  were  bows,  courtesies  and  hand-shakings.  And 
then  the  baronet,  smiling  blandly  and  speaking  softly  as 
was  his  custom,  said  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  kinsman 
and  my  fair  kinswoman,  and  to  welcome  them  both  to  Eng- 
land." 

"  Thanks,  Sir  William,"  replied  Owen.  "  We  are  equally 
happy  to  know  you.  But  I  doubt  whether  we  may  claim 
kinsmen's  right  to  your  regard.  Our  father  Avas  of  Chester, 
it  is  true  ;  but  of  very  humble  parentage ;  his  father  hav- 
ing been  only  a  druggist  and  chemist  of  that  town  " 
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"Exactly — the  druggist  and  chemist  in  question  was  my 
grandfather  mid  yours.  His  eldest  son,  Evan,  died  unmar- 
ried ;  his  second  son,  Hugh,  long  lost  sight  of  by  the  family, 
appears  to  have  been  your  father;  his  third  son,  Griflith, 
killed  in  the  Crimean  War,  was  my  father.  And  if,  instead 
of  talking  about  '  humble  parentage,'  you  had  spoken  of 
'  humble  circumstances,'  you  would  have  told  the  truth  of 
our  family.  We  were  in  very  humble  circumstances  until 
quite  recently,  when,  by  the  death  of  old  Sir  Griflith 
Grizzley  Llewellyn  without  direct  heirs,  the  baronetcy  de- 
volved upon  me,  a  remote  kinsman,  yet  supposed  to  be  the 
next  of  kin  and  heir-at-law.  On  succeeding  to  the  title  I 
resumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Llewellyn.  If,  however,  you 
are,  as  I  firmly  believe  you  to  be,  the  son  of  my  father's 
elder  brother,  then  it  is  certain  that  I  have  no  right  to  the 
title  that  I  bear  ;  and  you  are  Sir  Owen  Wynne,"  said  the 
baronet,  gravely. 

Owen  had  been  listening  to  him  attentively  and  reading 
his  character  accurately  ;  and  had  seen  and  appreciated  the 
honesty  that  led  him  to  this  avowal,  and  the  pain  that  it 
cost  him  to  make  it ;  so  he  smiled  cordially  as  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  young  baronet  and  answered  : 

"  My  sister  and  mys'elf  are  proud  and  Lappy  to  claim  you 
as  our  cousin  ;  for  until  this  day  we  had  believed  ourselves 
to  be,  in  the  matter  of  kindred,  alone  in  the  world.  But  as 
for  the  title  in  question  between  us — I  have  neither  the  will' 
nor  the  power  to  deprive  3-011  of  it.  I  am  by  nature  and 
by  education  a  merchant,  and  a  citizen  of  a  republic  where 
titles  arc  unknown.  I  neither  could  nor  would  wear  yours. 
Long  may  you  enjoy  it  in  honor  and  peace." 

"I  told  you  so!"  said  Mr.  Powis. 

Then  he  mentioned  that  his  party  were  going  that  day  to 
sec  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  Liverpool,  and  he  invited 
Sir  William  to  accompany  them. 

The  young  baronet  willingly  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  beautiful  Lily-  Gay  had  already  fascinated  him,  so 
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that  his  eyes  were  seldom  off  her  face,  when  they  could 
rest  there  unobserved. 

They  went  out  in  two  open  carriages — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powis  and  Lily  May  occupying  one,  and  Sir  William,  Owen 
and  Lily  Gay  the  other. 

They  spent  a  pleasant  day,  and  dined  together  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel. 

In  the  course  of  dinner  Mr.  Powis  mentioned  that  their 
whole  party  were  going  up  to  London  the  next  morning  j 
whereupon  Sir  William  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had 
very  important  business  in  that  city  that  required  his  im- 
mediate personal  attention.  And  thus  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  accompany  them  on  their  journey. 

And  from  that  time  Sir  William  Wynne  Llewellyn  at- 
tached himself  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Powis,  and  went  with 
them,  not  only  to  London,  but  to  Wales,  to  Scotland  and 
to  Ireland 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks  they  returned  again  to  London. 

And  there  at  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  by 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Broadlawn,  assisted  by 
the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Dunover,  Owen  Wynne, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  was  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Arthur  Powis,  Esq.,  of 
Kader  Idrys,  Virginia. 

"  The  fair  bride  "  (thus  the  Court  Journal)  "  was  at- 
tended to  the  altar  by  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss 
Wynne,  the  sister  of  the  bridegroom,  who  was  himself 
attended  by  Sir  William  Wynne  Llewellyn,  as  best  man." 

"  After  the  ceremony,  the  wedding  party  was  entertained 
at  an  elegant  breakfast  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  at  their 
apartments  in  the  Morley  House.  In  the  afternoon  the 
happy  pair  left  town  for  Dover,  en  route  for  the  Continent." 

When  Owen  Wynne  and  his  bride  set  out  upon  their 
wedding  tour,  Lily  Gay  was  left  behind,  in  the  care  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Powis,  who  immediately  took  her  with  them  to 
Brighton,  where  they  proposed  to  spend  the  autumn. 
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Sir  William  Wynne  Llewellyn  followed  them  down  there, 
and  took  apartments  in  the  same  hotel  with  themselves—. 
"The  Bedford."  And  he  spent  as  much  time  with  them 
as  he  possibly  could,  without  becoming  glaringly  intrusive. 
He  talked,  read  and  sung  with  Lily  Gay  in-doors.  And 
he  walked,  rode  and  drove  with  her  out-doors.  Lily  Gay 
honestly  tried  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  whenever  she  could 
do  so,  without  being  rude.  But  she  could  not  keep  off  his 
proposal ;  for  in  despite  of  all  gentle  discouragements  from 
the  young  girl  he  determined  to  put  his  hope  "to  the  test, 
and  win  or  lose  it  all,"  and  so  he  asked  her  to  become 
Lady  Llewellyn,  and  lost  it;  for  she  thanked  him  for  the 
honor  he  had  done  her,  and  informed  him  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  a  young  medical  student  who  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  her  brother,  and  to  whom  she  was  to  be  married 
as  soon  as  she  should  return  home,  by  which  time  he  was 
expected  to  receive  his  diploma. 

Shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  his  being  set  aside 
in  favor  of  a  young  undergraduate,  the  baronet  accepted 
his  conge*  and  retired  into  Wales. 

About  the  middle  of  November  the  3foung  married  couple 
rejoined  their  frienda,  and  the  whole  party  took- passage  on 
the  Norwegia,  bound  for  New  York,  and  returned  home. 

Every  thing  was  well  prepared  for  their  reception. 

Owen  had  written  full  instructions  to  his  agents,  and 
they  had  followed  them  faithfully. 

In  one  of  the  finest  streets  at  the  wo?t  end  of  the  city, 
a  handsome  house,  elegantly  furnished,  with  old  Nancy  in- 
stalled as  housekeeper,  at  the  head  of  a  skilful  retinue  of 
servants,  was  ready  to  receive  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Old  Mr.  Spiccr  was  in  town,  and  had  done  his  part  in 
making  preparations  for  his  own  young  couple,  lie  had 
Bold  out  his  business  and  retired  on  an  ample  fortune.  He 
had  purchased  a  brown-stone  mansion  in  Owen's  immediate 
neighborhood,  furnished  it  splendidly,  and  installed  himself 
and  his  son  in  it.  Willie  had  graduated,  and  they  were 
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only  waiting  for  the  return  of  Lily  Gay  to  complete  their 
happiness. 

The  second  marriage  took  place  at  Christmas  at  Grace 
Church,  and  the  young  pair  made  a  bridal  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. There  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powia 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne. 

But  more  than  all  the  gayeties  of  the  nation's  capital, 
our  friends  elided  a  quiet  evening  at  a  suburban  house 
called  Ceres  Cottage,  where  they  took  tea  with  three  quaint 
old  maiden  ladies,  whose  name  was  Crane. 

And  in  the  course  of  this  visit,  the  fact  transpired  that 
Owen  and  Lily  Gay  were  grand-nephew  and  niece  to  the 
old  ladies,  being  the  grandchildren  of  their  youngest  sister. 

Before  our  friends  took  final  leave  of  Ceres  Cottage,  the 
Miss  Cranes  were  made  comfortable  for  life. 

Early  in  March  our  whole  party  returned  to  New  York. 
Each  wedded  pair  retired  to  their  own  happy  home,  to 
enjoy  the  manifold  blessings  that  spring  from  good, 
pure  affections  and  perfect  union. 
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'  Orders  solicited  from  Booksellers,  Librarians,  Canvassers,  News 
Agents,  and  all   others  in  want  of  good  and   fast-selling 
books,  which  will  be  supplied  at  very  Low  Frices.  .gj 


MRS.  E.  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH'S  FAMOUS  WORKS, 

Complete  in  forty-three  large  duodecimo  volumes,  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  gilt  back, 
price  (1.75  each ;  or  (75.25  a  set,  each  set  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 

Ishmael;  or,  In  the  Depths,  being  Self-Made;  or,  Out  of  Dcpthi....  $1  76 
Self- Raised;  or,  From  the  Depths.     Sequel  to  ''  Ishmael." -..  1  75 


The  Mother-in-Law, $1  75 

The  Fatal  Secret, 1  75 

How  He  Won  Her, 1  75 

Fair  Play, 1  75 

The  Spectre  Lover, 1  75 

Victor's  Triumph, 1  75 

A  Beautiful  Fiend, 1  75 

The  Artist's  Love 1  75 

A  Noble  Lord, 1  75 

Lost  Heir  of  Linlithgow, 1  75 

Tried  for  her  Life, 1  75 

Cruel  as  the  Grave, 1  75 

The  Maiden  Widow, 1  75 

The  Family  Doom, 1  75 

Tha  Bride's  Fate, 1  75 

The  Changed  Brides, 1  75 

Fallen  Pride, 1  75 

The  Widow's  Son 1  75 

The  Bride  of  Llewellyn, 1  75 

The  Fatal  Marriage, 1   75 


The  Deserted  Wife, 1  75 

The  Fortune  Seeker, 1  75 

The  Bridal  Eve, 1  75 

The  Lost  Heiress, 1  75 

The  Two  Sisters, 1  75 

Lady  of  the  Isle, 1  75 

Prince  of  Darkness, 1  75 

The  Three  Beauties, 1  75 

Vivia ;  or  the  Secret  of  Power,  1  74 

Love's  Labor  Won, 1  75 

The  Gipsy's  Prophecy, 1  75 

Retribution, 1  75 

The  Christmas  Guest, 1  75 

Haunted  Homestead, 1  75 

Wife's  Victory, 1  75 

Allworth  Abbey, 1  75 

India  ;  Pearl  of  Pearl  River,..  1  75 

Curse  of  Clifton, 1  75 

Discarded  Daughter, 1  75 

The  Mystery  of  Dark  Hollow,..  1  75 


The  Missing  Bride;  or,  Miriam,  the  Avenger, 1  75 

The  Phantom  Wedding;  or,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Flint, 1  74 

Above  are  each  in  cloth,  or  each  one  is  in  paper  cover,  at  $1.50  each. 
6elf-Made;  or,  Out  of  the  Depths.     By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth. 

Complete  in  two  volumes,  cloth,  price  $1.75  each,  or  $3.50  a  se< 

MRS.  CAROLINE  LEE  HENTZ'S  WORKS. 

Ounpletf    in  twelve  large  duodecimo  volumes,  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  gilt  6oefc 
price  (1.75  each ;  or  (21.00  a  set,  each  set  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 


Ernest  Linwood, $1  75 

The  Planter's  Northern  Bride,..  1  75 

Courtship  and  Marriage, 1  75 

Rena;  or,  the  Snow  Bird, 1  75 

Marcus  Warland 1  75 


Love  after  Marriage $1  74 

Eoline;  or  Magnolia  Vale, 1  75 

The  Lost  Daughter, 1  75 

The  Banished  Son, 1  75 

Helen  and  Arthur, 1  74 


Linda;  or,  the  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole, 1  75 

Robert  Graham;  the  Sequel  to  "  Linda;  or  Pilot  of  Belle  Creole,"...  1  f5 
Above  are  each  in  cloth,  or  each  one  is  in  paper  cover,  at  $1.50  each. 

^gTAbove  Books  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Retail  Price. 
by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.          (1) 
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MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS'  WORKS. 

Complete  in  twenty-three  large  duodecimo  volumes,  bnunri  in  morocco  cloth,  gilt  bark, 
price  91.75  rack  ;  or  $40.25  a  set,   each  srt  it  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 


Norston's  Rest, $1  75 

Bertha's  Engagement, 1  75 

Bellehood  and  Bondage 1  7;> 

The  Old  Countess 1  75 

Lord  Hope's  Choice, 1  75 

The  Reigning  Belle, 1  75 

Palaces  and  Prisons ]  75 

Married  in  Haste, 1  75 

Wives  and  Widows, 1  75 

Ruby  Gray's  Strategy, 1  75 


Thr  Soldiers'  Orphans $1  71 

A  Noble  Woman 1  75 

Silent  Struggles 1  75 

The  Rejected  Wife 1  75 

The  Wife's  Secret, 1  75 

Mury  Derwent, 1  75 

Fashion  and  Famine, I  75 

The  Curse  of  (Jold, 1  75 

Mabel's  Mistake 1  75 

The  Old  Homestead, 1  75 


DouWy  False, 1  75  |  The  Heiress, 1  75  |  The  Gold  Brick,...   1  75 

Above  are  each  in  cloth,  or  each  one  is  in  paper  cover,  at  $1.50  each. 

MISS  ELIZA  A.  DITPUY'S  WORKS. 

Complete  in  fourteen  large  duodecimo  volume*,  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  gilt  back,  pric* 
$1.75  each  ;  or  $-4.50  a  set,  each  set  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 

A  New  Way  to  Win  a  Fortune  $1  75    Why  Did  He  Marry  Her? $1  75 

The  Discarded  Wife, 1  75  ;  Who  Shall  be  Victor? 1  75 

The  Clandestine  Marriage, 1  75  j  The  Mysterious  Guest, 1   75 


The  Hidden  Sin, 1  75 

The  Dethroned  Heiress, 1  75 

The  Gipsy's  Warning, 1  75 

All  For  Love, 1  75 


Was  He  Guilty? 1  75 

The  Cancelled  Will, 1  75 

The  Planter's  Daughter, 1  75 

Michael  Rudolph, 1  75 


Above  are  each  in  cloth,  or  each  one  is  in  paper  cover,  at  $1.50  each. 

LIST  OF  THE  BEST  COOK  BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 

Every  housekeeper  should  possess  at  least  one  of  the  following  Cook  Books,  as  they 
would  tave  the  price  of  it  in  a  week's  cooking. 

Miss  Leslie's  Cook  Book,  a  Complete  Manual  to  Domestic  Cookery 

in  all  its  Branches.     Paper  cover,  $1.00,  or  bound  in  cloth, $1   50 

The  Queen  of  the  Kitchen;    or,  The  Southern  Cook  Book.     Con- 
taining 1007  Old  Southern  Family  Receipts  for  Cooking,. ..Cloth,     1  75 

Mrs.  Kale's  New  Cook  Book, Cloth,     1   75 

Petersons' New  Cook  Book Cloth,     1  7i 

Widdifield's  New  Cook  Book, Cloth,     1  75 

Mrs.  Goodfellow's  Cookery  as  it  Should  Be, Cloth,     1  75 

The  National  Cook  Book.     By  a  Practical  Housewife, Cloth,     1  75 

The  Young  Wife's  Cook  Book, Cloth,     1  75 

Miss  Leslie's  New  Receipts  for  Cooking, Cloth,     .1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  Receipts  for  the  Million, Cloth,     1  75 

The  Family  Save-All.    By  author  of  "  National  Cook  Book,"  Cloth,     1  75 
Francatelli's  Modern  Cook  Book.     With  the  most  approved  methods 
of  French,  English,  German,   and    Italian  Cookery.     With  Sixty- 
two  Illustrations.     One  vol.,  600  pages,  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  5  01 


tOr  Above  Books  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Retail  Prioa, 
by  T  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 
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MRS.  C.  A.  WARFIELD'S  WORKS. 

Cbmplttf  in  nine  large  duodecimo  volumes,  hound  in  morocco  cloth,  gilt  back,  price 
$1.75  each  ;  or  $15.75  a  set,  each  set  ii  put  tip  in  a  neat  box. 

The  Cardinal's  Daughter,.. $1  75  Miriam's  Memoirs $1  75 

Feme  Fleming, 1  75  Monfort  Hall 1  75 

The  Household  of  Bouverie,....  1  75  Sea  and  Shore, 1  76 

A  Double  Wedding, 1  75 >  Hester  Howard's  Temptation,...  1  71 

Lady  Ernestine;  or,  The  Absent  Lord  of  Rocheforte, 1  75 

FREDRIKA  BREMER'S  DOMESTIC  NOVELS. 

Complete  in  six  large  duodecimo  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  gift  back,  price  $1.75  each; 
or  $10.50  a  set,  each  set  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 

Father  and  Daughter, $1  75    The  Neighbors, $1  75 

The  Four  Sisters', 1  75    The  Home, 1  74 

Above  are  each  in  cloth,  or  each  one  is  in  paper  cover,  at  $1.50  each. 
Life  in  the  Old  World.     In  two  volumes,  cloth,  price, 3  50 

Q.  K.  PHILANDER  DOESTICKS'  WORKS. 

Complete  in  four  large  duodecimo  volumes,  bound   in  cloth,  gilt  'back,  price  $1.7i 
each  ;  or  $7.00  a  set,  each  set  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 

Doesticks'  Letters, $1  75  I  The  Elephant  Club, $1  75 

Plu-Ri-Bus-Tah, 1  75  |  Witches  of  New  York, 1   75 

Above  are  each  in  cloth,  or  each  one  is  in  paper  cover,  at  $1.50  each. 

JAMES  A.  MAITLAND'S  WORKS. 

Complete  in  teven  large  duodecimo   volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  hack,  price  $1.75 
each  ;  or  $12.25  a  set,  each  set  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 


The  Watchman, $1  75 

The  Wanderer I  75 

The  Lawyer's  Story, 1  75 


Diary  of  an  Old  Doctor, $1  75 

Sartaroe, 1  75 

The  Three  Cousins,...  ..   1  75 


The  Old  Patroon  ;  or  the  Great  Van  Broek  Property, 1  75 

Above  are  each  in  cloth,  or  each  one  is  in  paper  cover,  at  $1.50  each. 

T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE'S  NOVELS- 

Complete  in  seven  large   duodecimo  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back,  price  $1.75 
each;  or  $12.25  a  set,  each  set  is  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 

The  Sealed  Packet $1  75    Dream  Numbers $1  75 

Garstang  Grange, 1  75    Beppo,  the  Conscript, 1  75 

Leonora  Casaloni,...  1  75  |  Gemma, 1  75  |  Marietta, 1  7* 

Above  are  each  in  cloth,  or  each  one  is  in  paper  cover,  at  $1.50  each. 

FRANK  FORESTER'S  SPORTING  SCENES. 

Prank  Forester's  Sporting  Scenes  and  Charncters.  By  Henry  William 
Herbert.  A  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  a  New  Introductory  Chapter,  Frank  Forester's  Portrait  and 
Autograph,  with  a  full  length  picture  of  him  in  his  shooting  costume, 
and  seventeen  other  illustrations,  from  original  designs  by  Darley  and 
Frank  Forester.  Two  vols.,  morocco  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  $4.00. 


<g^  Above  Books  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Retail  Price, 
by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ALEXANDER  DUMAS'  WORKS,  BOUND  IN  CLOTE. 

the  following  are  cloth  editions  of  Alexander  Dumas'  works,  and  they  art 

each  issued  in  large  octavo  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  price  $1.75  each. 
The  Three  Guardsmen  ;  or.  The  Three  Mousquetaires.  By  A.  Dumai,$l  75 
Twenty  Years  After;  or  the  "Second  Series  of  Three  Guardsmen,"...  1  75 
Bragelonne;  S<m  of  Athos  ;  or  "  Third  Series  of  Three  Guardsmen,"  1  75 
The  Iron  Mask  ;  or  the  "  Fourth  Series  of  The  Three  Guardsmen,"....  1  75 
Louise  La  Valliere;  or  the  "Fifth  Series  and  End  of  the  Three 

Guardsmen  Series," 1   75 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician  ;  or,  Joseph  Balsamo.     Illustrated, 1   75 

Queen's  Necklace;  or  "Second  Series  of  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,"  1  75 
Six  Years  Later;  or  the  "  Third  Series  of  Memoirs  of  a  PkyticicM,"  1  75 
Countess  of  Charny  ;  or  "  Fourth  Series  of  Memoirs  of  a  Phyrieia.lt"  1  75 
Andree  De  Taverney  ;  or  "  Fifth  Series  of  Memoirs  of  a  Physician,"  1  75 
The  Chevalier;  or  the  "Sixth  Series  and  End  of  the  Memoirs  of  a 

Physician   Series," 1   75 

The  Adventures  of  a  Marquis.     By  Ale'xander  Dumas, 1  75 

The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo.     By  Alexander  Dumas, 1  75 

Eduiond  Dantes.     A  Sequel  to  the  "  Count  of  Monte-Cristo," 1  75 

The  Countess  of  Monte-Cristo.  A  Companion  to  "  Monte-Cristo,"....  1  75 
The  Forty-Five  Guardsmen.  By  Alexander  Dumas.  Illustrated,...  1  75 
Diana  of  Meridor,  or  Lady  of  Monsoreau.  By  Alexander  Dumas,...  1  75 
The  Iron  Hand.  By  Alex.  Dumas,  author  "Count  of  Monte-Cristo,"  1  75 

Camillc;  or  the  Fate  of  a  Coquette.     (La  Dame  aux  Camelias,) 1   75 

The  Conscript.     A  novel  of  the  Days  of  Napoleon  the  First 1   75 

Love  and  Liberty.     A  novel  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1792-1793,  1  75 

GEORGE  W.  M.  REYNOLDS'  WORKS,  IN  CLOTH. 

The  following  are  cloth  editions  of  0.   W.  M.  Reynolds'  work*,  find  thry  art 

each  issued  in  larye  ot-tavo  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  price  $1.75  each. 

The  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  London.     By  George  W.  M.  Reynolds,  1  75 

Rose  Foster;  or  the  "  Sf-ond  ,SV /•//'.»  <•/'  Mytltrietaf  Court  <if  Lnndon,"  I  75 

Caroline  of  Brunswick  ;  or  the  "  Third  Series  of  the  Court  of  London,"  1  75 

Venctia  Trelawney;  or  "  End  of  the  Mynti-ries  of  the  Court  of  London,"  1  75 

Lord  Saxondale;  or  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria.    By  Reynolds 1  75 

Count  Christoval.    Sequel  to  ••  Lord  Saxondale."     P>y  Reynolds 1  7> 

Ro.-a  Lambert;  or  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Woman.  By  Reynolds,  1  74 

Mary  Price;  or  the  Adventures  of  k'jervunt  Maid.     By  Reynolds,...  1  75 

Eustace  Quentin.    Sequel  to  "  Mary  Price."     By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  1  7i 

Joseph  Wilmot;  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Man  Servant.    By  Reynolds,...  1  75 

The  Banker's  Daughter.    Sequel  to  "Joseph  Wilmot."    By  Reynolds,  1  75 

Kenneth.      A  Romance  of  the  Highlands.       By  G.  W.  M".  Reynolds,  1  75 

Rye-House  Plot ;  or  the  Conspirator's  Daughter.    By  Reynolds 1  71 

Necromancer;  or  the  Times  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    By  Reynolds,.... .  1  74 

The  Mysteries  nf  the  Court  of  Naples.      Bv  (i.   \\'.  M".  Reynolds 1  7| 

Wallace;  the  Hero  of  Scotland.      By  <!.  W.  M.  Reynolds i  74 

The  Gipsy  Chief.     By  George  W.  M.  Reynolds '. 1  75 

Robert  Bruce;  the  Hero  King  of  Scotland.   By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  1  7ft 
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3O6  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Desire  to  direct  the  close  attention  of  all  lovers  of  good  novel  reading  to  the 
works  and  authors  contained  in  their  new  catalogue,  just  issued.  A  strict  scrutiny  is 
solicited,  because  the  books  enumerated  in  it  are  among  the  most  popular  now 
in  existence.  In  supplying  your  wants  and  taste  in  the  reading  line,  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  you  should  give  special  attention  to  what  is  popularly  designated  en- 
tertaining reading  matter.  No  library  is  either  attractive  or  complete  without  a  col- 
lection of  novels  and  romances.  The  experience  of  many  years  has  demonstrated 
that  light  reading  is  essential  to  even  the  most  studious  men  and  women,  furnishing 
the  mind  with  healthful  recreation  :  while  to  the  young,  and  to  those  that  have  not 
cultivated  a  taste  for  solid  works  of  science,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  possible  training 
schools,  gradually  establishing,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  that  habit  of  concentration  of 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  read  understandingly  the  more  ponderous  works, 
which  treat  of  political  economy,  the  sciences,  and  of  the  arts. 

We  publish  and  sell  at  very  low  rates,  full  and  varied  editions  of  the  works  of 
all  the  famous  American  and  Foreign  Novelists,  whose  writings  are  very  entertain- 
:ng,  specially  adapted  for  all  readers.  The  most  of  them  are  bound  in  strong  cloth 
binding,  and  also  in  paper  covers.  Examination  is  asked  for  our  editions  of  the 
writings  of  MRS.  EMMA  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH,  whose  romances  are  always  in 
demand;  MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS,  the  well-known  favorite  ;  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD, 
the  authoress  of  "  East  Lynne  ;"  MRS.  CAROLINE  LEE  HENTZ,  whose  stories  of 
Southern  life  stand  unparalleled  in  their  simple  truth  and  exquisite  beauty  ;  MRS.  C. 
A.  WARFIELD,  another  very  popular  Southern  writer;  Miss  ELIZA  A.  DUPUY,  who 
has  made  a  wonderful  mark  ;  MRS.  F.  H.  BURNETT,  the  authoress  of  "  Theo  ;  "  the 
charming  and  pathetic  French  and  Russian  romances  of  HENRY  GREVILLE;  the 
wonderful  and  famous  fictions  of  GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT  ;  the  brilliant  and  artistic  works 
of  OCTAVE  FBUILI.ET  ;  the  highly  finished  and  powerful  stories  of  ERNEST  DAUDET  ; 
the  popular  and  pleasing  productions  of  PROSPER  MF.RIMEE;  the  beautiful  and 
touching  love  tales  of  the  celebrated  GEORGE  SAND;  the  clever  and  intensely  inter- 
esting writings  of  JULES  SANDBAU;  the  exciting  and  ingenious  novels  of  ADOLPHB 
BELOT;  the  picturesque  and  enchaining  works  of  MADAME  ANGELE  DUSSAUD;  the 
exquisitely  pathetic  romances  of  the  PRINCESS  ALTIERI  ;  the  strong  and  graphic 
productions  of  ANDRE  THEURIET  ;  the  wild  frontier  sketches  of  GUSTAVB  AIMARD  ; 
the  classic  and  refined  works  of  MADAME  DE  STAEL;  the  absorbing  and  vivid  fic- 
tions of  ALEXANDER  DUMAS,  Pere  ;  the  natural  and  forcible  novels  of  ALEXANDER 
DTMAS,  Fils  ;  the  startling  and  mysterious  romances  of  EUGENE  SUE  ;  the  trenchant 
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an  1  unique  narrat.ves  of  VICTOR  HUGO  ;  the  realistic  novels  of  EMILE  ZOLA,  which 
have  had  a  sale  in  this  country  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  recent  book-making; 
GEORGE  W.  M.  REYNOLDS,  whose  romances  of  London  life,  founded  on  facts,  art  of 


matchless  interest;  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  whose  "  Waverley"  novels  still  maintain 
a  strong  hold  on  the  people.  CHARLES  DICKENS'  complete  writings  we  furnish  in 
every  variety  of  style.  We  publish  also  the  weird  stories  of  GEORGE  LIPPARD  ;  th« 
martial  novels  of  CHARLES  LEVER  ;  the  comical  nautical  tales  of  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT; 
EMERSON  BENNETT'S  Indian  stories  ;  HENRY  COCKTON'S  laughable  narratives  ;  T. 
S.  ARTHUR'S  temperance  tales  and  household  stories  ;  the  wonderful  and  entertain- 
ing novels  of  EUGENE  SUE  and  W.  H.  AINSWORTH  ;  the  quiet  domestic  novels  of 
FREURIKA  BREMER  and  ELLEN  PICKERING;  the  masterly  novels  of  WILKIE  COL- 
LINS; FRANK  FAIRLEGH'S  quaint  stories,  and  SAMUEL  WARREN'S  elaborate  ro- 
mances ;  the  works  of  MRS.  C.  J.  NBWBY,  MRS.  GREY,  and  Miss  PARDOE;  W.  H. 
HERBERT'S  sporting  stories  ;  and  the  graphic  Italian  romances  of  T.  A.  TROLWJPK  ; 
also  th«  fascinating  writings  of  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  MRS.  S.  A.  DORSEY,  SIR  EDWARD 
BULWER  LYTTON,  JAMES  A.  MAITLAND,  T:«»  SHAKSPEARE  NOVELS,  CHARLES  G. 
LBLAND  (Hans  Breitmann),  Dow's  Patem  Sermons,  DOESTICKS,  and  HENRY 
MORFORD,  as  well  as  FRANCATF.LLI'S,  Miss  LKSLIE'S,  and  all  the  best  Cook  Books  ; 
Petersons'  "Dollar  Series  of  Good  Novels;"  Petersons'  "Sterling  Series"  of 
entertaining  books  ;  Petersons'  popular  "  Square  izmo.  Series  "  of  excellent  stories  ; 
together  with  hundreds  of  others,  by  the  best  authors  in  the  world. 


over  our  Catalogue,  and  enclose  a  Draft  or  Post  Office  Order  for  five, 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  dollars,  or  more,  to  us  in  a  letter,  and  write  for  what  books 
you  wish,  and  on  receipt  of  the  money,  or  a  satisfactory  reference,  the  books  will 
fee  packed  and  sent  to  you  at  once,  in  any  way  you  may  direct  Address  all  orders  to 

T.  B.  PETERSON  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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